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On This Month’s Cover 


This month’s cover illustration comes from 
North Carolina. It illustrates how a monitor 
holds baek the school bus driver at a danger- 
ous crossing waiting for a break in traffic. 
In some schools where the monitor system is 
used, the monitor also helps in loading the 
busses and sees to it that small children are 
elear of the highways and well up the lane to 
their own homes before the bus moves on to 
its next stop. 

Habits of thoughtfulness, earefulness, and 
safety—not only for one’s self but for others— 
formed in youthful years, are usually earried 
forward through life. They reduce human 
grief and regret. 


Nearly Quarter Century 


This issue of Scuoot LirE opens a new 
year—it is the first issue in Volume XAIV. 
From October to July, inclusive, the 10 month- 
ly issues of Scuoout Lire will go out to its 
varied list of readers—to edueational leaders 
and those in other fields but interested im 
edueation; to schools and colleges; to libraries 
and other institutions; and to numerous 
groups and individuals in all States and in 
many foreign nations. 

Suggestions and criticisms are ever welcome 
from readers. The Office of Edueation, 
through this journal, secks to present con- 
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Announcement 


IN the first four issues of Scuoot Lire this school year, including the current number, 


the Office of Edueation is presenting a pictorial report on education. 


The purpose of this special feature is to offer a panoramic view of educational 


activity throughout the United States—in the clementary schools, in the high schools, 


in the colleges and universities, in the field of voeational education and guidauce, and 


in some of the other interesting fields. 


The continuing program of American democraey depends upon the progress of 


American edueation. It is therefore vitally important that all edueational leaders, 


and all citizens in general in this progressive nation should keep well informed con- 


cerning the probleins of education. 


It is hoped that this graphie report will supply some helpful points of view and 


that it will encourage readers to seck additional information by keepimg in close toueh 


with all loeal educational activities. 


Since education in its broad sense affects the thinking, working, and living of 


all of the people, it behooves a nation to know and to be able to evaluate its 


educational activities and progress. 


structive reports of educational progress; 
eonecise information on original research and 
on demonstrations; brief announeements of 
available educational resourees and other 
valuable material. Write Scuoot Lire at 
any time you have a suggestion or at any 
time it may be of additional service to you. 
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Among the Authors 


Watson Davis, Direetor, Science Service, 
“the institution for the popularization of 
seienee,”’ gives Scnoou Lire readers a valua- 
ble article this month on Science in School and 
Human Life. Dr. Davis asserts: “The task 
of the schools is to build a rational foundation 
upon whieh the otler edueative influences 
may build with seeurity.” He sounds a note 
of eneouragement in these words: “. . . the 
world is not what it used to be when I went to 
sehool—it is much better.” 


AxnaA Lator Burpick, Special Agent of 
lndustrial Education, Vocational Education 
Division, Office of Education, presented the 
report on Educational Developments in the 
United States for the year 1937-88, before the 
Seventh International Conferenee on Public 
Education ecaHed by the International Bureau 
of Edueation in Geneva, July 18. Excerpts 
from Mrs. Burdick’s report appear in this 
month’s issue. 


Convention Calendar 


AmMpRrICcAN Dentat AssociaTion. Si. Louts, 
Mo. October 24-28. 
AmericAN Disreric Association. Ailwau- 


kee, Wis. October 9-14. 
AMERICAN Prison AssociarTion. Si. 
Minn. October 2-7. 
AMERICAN PuBuic 
Kansas City, Alo. 
AMERICAN Scnoou. Herauru ASSOCIATION. 
Kansas City, Alo. October 25-28. 
Assoc1aATION oF AMERICAN Mepican Co1- 
LEGES. Syracuse, N. Y. October 24-26. 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES. 
University of California, Berkeley, and Stan- 
ford University. November 10-12. 
AssOc1ATION OF LAND-GRANT COLLEGES AND 
Universitinrs. Chicago, fll. November 14- 
16, 
ASSOCIATION OF SUMMER Scnoou Directors. 
Minneapolis, Minn. October 21-22. 
ASSOCIATION OF URBAN UNIVERSITIES. Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. October 24 and 25. 


Paul, 


HeraLtH ASSOCIATION. 
October 25-28. 


Camp Fire Giris. New York, N. Y. October 
27-29. 

Girt Scouts, Ine. Kansas City, Mo. Octo- 
ber 9-18. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PuBLICc-ScHOOL 
Business Orriciaus. Chicago, fll. Oc- 
tober 10-14. 

NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL. 
October 10-14. 


School Life Index 


‘The Index to Volume 23 of Scuoou Lire, 
September 1937 to June 1938, will be ready 
for distribution within a short time. Requests 
for the Index should be addressed to Scnoou 
Lire, Office of Education, United States De- 
partinent of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 


Chicago, fll. 


Physical Education 


After 9 years of study a committee of the 
College Physical Education Association, head- 
ed by Wm. R. LaPorte, has published a Na- 
tional Program of Physical Edueation for 
elementary and high schools. It has also 
developed a score card for evaluation of a 
health and physical education program. 
The report of the committee may be obtained 
from the University of Southern California 
Press. 


KOR CONVENIENCE in ordering Office of 
Kdueation publications, see page 32. 
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Charles Riecketson Allen, formerly 
consultant in vocational education 
for the Office of Education, who for 
more than 50 years was identified 


with the educational movement in the United 
States, and for 30 years rendered outstanding 
service in the field of vocational education, 
died July 6, 1938, at his home in San Antonio, 
Tex. 


¥ 


Set cue 


Cc. R. Allen. 


Dr. Allen was born in New Bedford, Mass., 
in 1862. He received his early education in 
New Bedford. He was graduated from Mass- 
achusetts Institute of Technology in 1885 with 
the degree of bachelor of science. He pur- 
sued graduate work at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity and received the master of arts degree 
from Harvard. 

Among the positions held by Dr. Aten 
after his graduation from Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology were the following: 
Director of vocational education in New 
Bedford; State supervisor of trade and in- 
dustrial education for Massachusetts; director 
of training for the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion, during the World War; director of train- 
ing for Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; and consultant in vocational education 
for the Feders! Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion and later for the Office of Education. 

After his retirement from the Federal serv- 
ice in 1934, Dr. Allen continued his teaching 
activities in the summer session at Colorado 
State CoHege. In the fall of 1987, he was on 
the faculty of St. Mary’s University, San 
Antonio. During the past summer he taught 
in the University of Florida summer school 
and was on his way from Florida to Colorado 
State College when he was stricken with the 
iliness which resulted in his death. 


A Tribute to C. R. Allen 


Dr. Allen was the author or coauthor of 
numerous books, bulletins, and pamphlets 
on vocational education. 

One of his outstanding achievements was 
accomplished during the World War when as 
personnel director for the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation he set up and directed a program 
under which 80,000 men were trained for 
emergency shipbuilding work. 


Prosser Speaks 


Summing up Dr. Allen’s work and character- 
istics, Dr. C. R. Prosser, director of Dun- 
woody Institute, and the first director of 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
says: 

“Dry. Allen mounted to recognized lteader- 
ship in the field of vocational education 
through sheer force of his great ability; the 
priceless value of his continuous contributions‘ 
to every phase of vocational education; his 
sincerity, courage, and straightforwardness; 
his sympathetic understanding of men and 
their problems; and his unselfish eagerness to 
be of service to others. 

“When the national cooperative system of, 
vocational education between the States and 
the Federal Government was established 20 
years ago, Allen soon beeame a national figure 
in that serviee. He brought to it a keen 
mind, trained in constructive thinking as an 
engineer; a rich experience as supervisor of 
trade and industrial training in the Massachu- 
setts schools; an amazing ability to arrive at 
facts by the analysis of every problem into its 
essentials; an almost Abraham Lincoln capac- 
ity to put his finger on the main point at 
issue in any eontroversy; a passionate devo- 
tion to the movement as the life expression 
of his humanistie religion; and a tireless energy 
that never flagged even when handicapped 
by partial blindness and the infirmities of 
oldage ... With all the fervor of a crusader 
in a holy war he gave himself completely 
to this new and democratie service to th 
long-neglected workers of this country. 

“In every section and almost every Stat 
he drew men to him by the keenness of hi 
thinking and the soundness of his ideas. I 
the elassroom as a teacher trainer, as a eon- 
ference leader of regional groups, in the hotel 
lobby, and in the homes of his devoted ad 
herents, he preached, as it were, not only th 
gospel of vocational education but wit 
equal earnestness the standards and teeh 
niques necessary to make that educatio 
mect the real needs of workers in the shop, or 
the farm, and in the home. 

“His religion was a humanistic rather thai 
an orthodox religior. It was a religion base 
upon a deep-seated faith in the importance 
and worth in this world of human being 
and in their infinite possibilities of improve 
ment.” 
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Public Education in the United States 


A few of the more than 26,000,009. 


| 
*%& %& KW In cities, villages, and rural com- 
munities of the Nation the public 
fi fh schools are opening for a new 
| school year. More than 26,000,000 
boys and girls guided by nearly a million 
public-school teachers, are beginning to study 
their lessons. How much these lessons may 
mean in later years cannot be measured but a 
glimpse at public education in the United 
States today is evidence that education af- 
fects the thinking, working, and living of all 
of the people. 

Not many years ago a review of public- 
school education throughout the country was 
necessarily very limited. Today such a review 
tells of nursery schools and kindergartens; of 
elementary and high schools; of safety and 
health education; of school libraries; of con- 
servation, radio, and visual education; of 
education for exceptional children, both 
handicapped and gifted; of modern school 
plants and equipment; of transportation; of 
recreational programs; of research, educational 
measurements, and guidance, and of many 
other fields and activities. 


Enrollment Trends 


Judging solely from the fact that since 1930 
there has been a gradual decrease in the cle- 
mentary school enrollment, one may never 
again see so many children on their way to 
clementary schools. 

Enrollments in the first grade began to 
‘decline perceptibly about 1922 and have con- 
tinued to decline. The decreased enrollments 
in the first grade were followed by decreased 
enrollments in other grades, and by 1934 the 
deercase had reached the fifth grade. The 
decrease in enrollments, however, had not 
igite reached the sixth grade by 1936. 

Trends in cnrollments may be illustrated by 
pene the 6-year period, 1930 to 1936. During 
this period there was a decrease in the enroll- 
ment in the kindergarten and grades | to 8, 
inclusive, of 886,032 pupils. The decrcases 
occurred principally in the kindergarten and 
grades 1 to 4. The actual decrease in the 
number of pupils in the kindergarten was 
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116,690; in the first grade, 620,594; second 
grade, 245,325; third grade, 207,503; and in 
the fourth grade, 100,488, making a total 
decrease of 1,290,600 pupils in these grades. 
In each of the elementary school grades be- 
ginning with the fifth, there was an increase 
up to the year 1934. From 1934 to 1936, 
there was a small decrease in fifth- and seventh- 
grade enrollment, and a small increase in the 
kindergarten and in the sixth and the eighth 
grades. From 1930 to 1936 the decrease in 
the number of children enrolled in the ele- 
mentary school grades amounted to 4.2 per- 
cent and from 1934 to 19386 to 1.8 percent. 

While the elementary school enrollment was 
decreasing, the high-school enrollment was f{n- 
ercasing. From 1930 to 1936 the high-school 
enrollment increased by 1,575,115 pupils, or 
35.8 percent. The greatest increase within 
the period was from 1930 to 1932, amounting 
to 16.8 percent. Since 1932 the increase has 
not been so rapid, being 10.3 percent from 
1932 to 1934 and 5.4 percent from 1934 to 
1936. High-school enrollments may be ex- 
pected to increase for several more years, or 
until the decline in elementary school enroll- 
ment has affected the high school. The high 
school, however, still has the opportunity of 
increasing its cnrollments by drawing upon 
the 30-odd percent of the children of high- 
school age throughout the Nation who are 
not in school. 

A comparison of enrollments in rural and 
urban schools shows that from 1932 to 1936 
the rural elementary school enrollment de- 
creased 1.7 percent and the urban elementary 
school enrollment 5.5 percent, and that the 
rural high-school enrollment increased 24.7 
percent, and the urban high-school enrollment 
increased 11.2 percent. 

The decreased enrollments in the elemen- 
tary schools should afford an opportunity for 
improving such schools especially with respect 
to the size of classes, which in many com- 
munities have for many years been exceedingly 
large. There should also be sufficient room 
in many school buildings to establish new 
kindergartcuns, special classes, and other special 
facilitics, or to increase their number. 


EFLEMENTARY 


SECONDARY 


Eurcllment hy Grades, lan 


GRADES 


A INS 
KIND ERGARTEN 606,753 
; 2 
FIRST 3530325 
SECOND 2557,589 
THIRD 2,524,736 
Gi 
FOURTH 2498741 
Se 
FIFTH 243299! 
Catal 
& "2 
SIXTH 2319470 
ANN 
Ke) 
SEVENTH 2,1 81,987 
a 
EIGHTH 1,739969 
TOTAL 20392561 
1970072 
1619862 
1,249,409 
1,064,469 
70725 


5974,537 
26367098 


GRAND TOTAL 


The Day at School 


The program for a single school 
day has wide variety. It is a story 
of progress. In the elementary 
sehools of the Nation, regardless 
of age level, the child will have experienees 
beth as an individual and as a member 
of a group—experiences in the elassroom, the 
auditorium, and on the play ground; experiences 
with growing things outdoors, with home, 
industrial, recreational, and civie life witht 
the community, and also with national and 
world events. Widened interests beget gen- 
ume needs for fundamental skills, — self- 
expression, and self-control. Both interests 
and skills help provide the information and 
build the traits and. habits characteristic of 
good citizenship. And the progress of Amer- 
ican democracy depends upon good eitizenship. 


What Goes On 


During the day the child has opportunities 
to enjoy stories and poems from literature, old 
and new, to listen while others read or to read 
for himself for the joy it gives and for the 
information that helps later in creative activ- 
ities or that starts him hunting for more facts. 
Discussions, sometimes led by the teacher and 
sometimes by group chairmen, center around 
various types of interesting topics related to 
the way people live together and how the 
world’s work is done, to problems of classrooni 
management and to an evaluation of the day’s 
work. The child uses paints, crayons, and 
other art materials to express his tdeas or 
construets with wood and tools such things as 


These children range from beginners through the 
sixth grade. 
activities, 


of learning to “put things together.” 


he needs for a playhouse or library corner, for 
a dramatization of colonial life, or for repro- 
ducing a railroad terminal. The prograin is 
adjustable. Time is available for developing 
skills in reading, figuring, and writmg, for 
play, for creative work, aud for gauging the 
worth of the products. Plans are also made 
in many schools for hobbies, games, and clubs 
during after-school time. All activities center 
about two major purposes for education— 
increased opportunities for enriched living and 
social well-being and the best development of 
each individual ehild’s abilities. 


Continuous Growth 


Anyone who is able to get a bird’s-eye view 
of an elementary schoo! sees not only the 
activities of individual classrooms but notes 
that there is continuity in the school program 
from the time a child enters until he leaves. 
His stage of development determines what he 
does in school and the kinds of equipment 
provided for play and work. Health education 
begins in the nursery school and kindergarten 
with habits of personal hygiene and leads in 
the upper age levels to responsibilities for 
meeting rules of health and hygiene in the 
school and in the community. Readiness for 
reading begins with the youngest children, 
with many and varied experiences, with their 
use of a developing vocabulary, with skill in 
solving problems, and with a genuine interest 
in “what the words say.” These make story 
reading meaningful. With the older pupils 
reading becomes a source of information and 


The three groups are busy at reading 
The little girl is beginning the process 


The two 


youngsters are praeticing their music. 
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recreation. Their skill in arithmetic also has 
its beginning in the experiences of early child- 
hood. Efforts are made to fit both the cur- 
riculum and school organization to the chil- 
dren’s expanding needs and abilities. 


Records and Guidance 


Both child and teacher note and record 
growth and progress—progress in social be- 
havior and muscular control as well as achieve- 
ments in skill and information. Differences 
are noted by the teacher in individual chil- 
dren’s abilities, in their interests and skills, and 
in their home and community life. Preven- 
tion and remedial measures are provided to 
meet special needs. Achievements, progress, 
and individual needs are entered in the perma- 
nent school records. These, in turn, form a 
basis for continuous guidance given by prin- 
cipal, teachers, or special counselor throughout 
the child’s schoo] days in both clementary 
and high schools. The teacher also uses 
these records to prepare progress reports to 
parents. Through personal conference, writ- 
ten report, and parent meetings, the school 
solicits home cooperation in guiding the child’s 
development. 

Through wide experiences the kind of 
learning takes place in the elementary schools 
which is not purcly a inatter of acquiring 
information, but which brings about changes 
in the thinking and in the attitudes of girls 
and boys. Schools of the Nation vary greatly, 
of course, in the extent and adequacy to 
which they meet the needs of their pupils, but 
they strive today toward these goals. 


Illustrations indieate 
the wide yariety in the 
daily program of the 


elementary sehool. 


Nursery sehool ehildren gradually 
gain eonfidenee in themselves by 


doing things. 


4, on 
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Health and reereational activities, nature study, learning 
to choose good books, and learning to make things are all 


apart of the sehool program today. 


More than 7 million youth are today in the Nation’s junior and senior high sehools. 


Youth Goes to High School 


* %& %& «The rapid growth of the American 
public high school is one of the 
outstanding features in publie edu- 
cation. That growth is revealed 
in the fact that high-school enrollments i 1900 
were but Httle more than half a million pupils, 
while today they are inore than 6,000,000, and 
even more than 7,000,000 if junior high schools 
are Included. 

A further delving into statistics indicates 
that the number enrolled in the last 4 years of 
public high schools is two-thirds of the num- 
ber in the population of ages 14 to 17, inclu- 
sive. li contrast, back in 1900, this was but 
8.4 perceut. Such figures show that American 
youth its increasingly coming into the sehools. 
Such figures also reveal that the American 
publie is giving increasing support and in- 
terest to maintaining high schools throughout 
the country. 

With the ever-growing enroJiments, the high 


schools have changed their courses, their 


methods, and their organizatious to meet more 
fully and wisely the needs and interests of boys 
and girls of widely varying abilities and back- 
grounds. In the curriculums of high schools a 


significant expansion has taken plaee, espe- 
cially in health education, in soeial sciences, 
in home-making education, in trade subjects, 
and in commercial studies; the program of the 


In the seience laboratory. 


American high school, much as 1t may vary in 
individual schools, now includes over 200 sepa- 
rate and distinct subjects. We are conscious 
perhaps as never before of the need for guid- 
ance to assist young people in adjusting to 
problems in school, in vocation, and in per- 
sonal and social relationships. Along with 
new content materials have come new meth- 
ods with enlarged emphasis upon learning by 
doing through laboratory work and exercises, 
through shops, through manipulative aetivi- 
ties, through excursions, through extensive 
utilization of library facilities, and through 
extraclass aetivities of all kinds. If one adds 
to these developinents, the improvements in 
teaching staffs and in building conditions, he 
cannot fail to be impressed with the educa- 
tional progress that has been made. 

In the process of adjusting to expanding 
numbers, to an increasing range in abitities 
and interests of those eurolled, as well as to 
a growing complexity in the social and eco- 
noinie organization for which they are to be 
trained, school officials have found it necessary 
not only to extend the facilities but also to 
broaden the objectives of high-school education, 
The time-honored aim of competent scholar- 
ship is retained, but beside it is found inereased 
elnphasis upon development of desirable atti- 
tudes, ideals, habits, tastes, and appreeiations. 
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Training in retail selling is one of the ave- 
nues available to the high-school student 


of today. 


llome eeonomies eourses attraet high- 
sehool girls throughout the Nation’s 
sehools. An interested class is shown at 


the left. above. 


Learning maehine-shop work is an oppor- 


tunity offered boys in many high schools. 


The time-honored aim of competent sehol- 
arship is still attained through devotion to 


study. 


In the pieture above is shown the reeording of a yoiee 
on a disk. The mierophone pieks up the sound 
waves of the speaker's yoiee and eonverts them into 
eleetriealimpulses. These students are intrigued by 


their experimentation in the physies laboratory. 
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Appreciating Books 


% KW Libraries in clementary aud see- 
ae ondary schools today are organized 
fil [i and staffed for the purpose of sup- 
ite plying books and materials to 
teachers and pupils that will supplement and 
enrich the eurrieulum. The youngest chil- 
dren find well produced picture books that 
are of aesthetic or practical value and also 
stimulate the need for becoming acquainted 
with the printed page. The next age group is 
supplied with an abundance of simple books 
about subjects that interest them. These 
books aid in acquiring reading techniques, 
supply desired information, and have recrea- 
tional value. The intermediate grades have a 
supply of readable books, learn the use of ref- 
erence materials, and the skill of using the 
catalog. The junior high school members have 
a wide variety of books and learn to use in- 
dexes to periodicals and more difficult refer- 
ence books. The senior high school students 
read many adult books that are within their 
interest range, use still more reference books, 
and often make selected bibliographies for 
subjects studied. 
! The beginners in reading as well as all other 
pupils come to the library regularly througli- 
out their scliool life. There may be formal or 
informal library schedules. Teaching the care 
aud use of books, materials, and equipment 
Suited to the needs of each age level is a spe- 
cific function of the library. It is the responsi- 
bility of the librarian to assist teachers and 


rhs 


The reading corner for a third-year class is shown above. The library 


as shown below, is an important part of the publie-school system. 


students in making the best possible use of the 
resources of the sehool library and the public 
library as well as other available book sources. 
This responsibility includes guidance in evalu- 
ation and appreciation of books and reading 
that extends even beyond school life. 


Purposes and Services 


Evaluation and appreciation of books are 
encouraged through usable and attractive 
library quarters. Informal looking at books 
and pictures, informal conversation by chil- 
dren, teachers, and librarians about books, 
library story telling, and book displays are 
means used suecessfully in many school li- 
braries with young children. Children often 
enjoy the motivation of book clubs, puppet 
shows, or school papers. Boys and girls of 
junior high school age are sometimes guided 
through voeational, hobby, or hero interest to 
write and diseuss book values. Senior high 
school studeuts profit through guided discus- 
sion and writing about magazines, books, and 
book reviews that help them to establish eri- 
teria which they can use in their reading and 
purchase of books. Sueh are the purposes and 
services of school libraries as they funetion 
today in many school communities. 
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*& %& %& «With the world practically brought 
to the schoolroom door by modern 
communication and transportation, 
many changes have necessarily 
come in the public-school curriculum. Among 
the newer avenues of curriculum progress 
may be especially noted: Health and safety, 
visual aids, radio, conservation cducation, 
and the social sciences. 


Education by Radio 


Thousands of teachers eager to make cffec- 
tive use of the new instruments of instruction 
which the changing environment in which we 
live offers are rapidly discovering ways of us- 
ing the radio in the classroom as a help in 
realizing the objectives of the school curricu- 
lun. Today the radio contributes to these 
objectives through in-school, non-school, and 
out-of-school programs. Children are intro- 
duced to eminent persons by radio addresses. 


They become familiar with significant topics 
and events, with musical and dramatic compo- 
sitions, and the like. Fuller use of radio as a 
supplemental tool of learning awaits wider 
availability of valuable programs, integrated 
or potentially integrated with the regular 
school programs. 


Visual Aids 


The use of visual materials in the regular 
curriculum continues to increase. Producers 


Curriculum Advances 


have been aided in meeting needs by publica- 
tion of data regarding the kind and amount of 
equipment owned by various school systenis, 
and educators have been helped to select ad- 
vantageously through published information 
with respect to sources of supply. In the field 
of motion pictures, filin catalogs with deserip- 
tions of selected educational films and data 
concerning the sources of distribution facili- 
tate selection according to curriculum needs. 

Producers’ catalogs and lists distributed by 
universities and by Government departunients 


High-school groups make use of the tech- 
nique of radio to dramatize the events of 
history and the discoveries of scicnee. 


indicate that films for educational uses are 
available in an ever-widening field of subject 
inatter. The demand by schools for films still 
exceeds the available supply, but there is an 
inerease in the number of film libraries recorded 
throughout the country. The literature ou 
visual aids places increased emphasis on 
improvement of classroom methods; on use of 
materials in the environment; and on such 
incorporation of motion pictures into the cur- 
riculum as will raise the level of use above 
that of mere entertainment. Research in 
progress deals with teacher preparation, evalu- 
ation and use of material, and production of 
new materials to meet educational needs more 
adequately. 


Children find keen enjoyment in studies supplemented by visual aids. 
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Conservation Education 


Problems of the conscrvation of natural re- 
sources with increasing frequency are today 
being considered in the education program. 
State departments of education are including 
conservation in their plans for curriculum re- 
vision and in the preparation of teaching 


Conservation edueation programs inelude 
protection of wildlife, soil and water con- 
servation, aud kindred fickds. The three 
pietures below show three phases of sub- 
jeets included in this interesting study. 


Safeguarding the soil. 


Retaining the water. 


10 


Nature study, one of the many wedges to a fuller program of conser- 
vation education, holds the enthusiastie interest of boys and girls. 


materials. The subject is treated in newer 
textbooks on geography, science, and agri- 
culture. Although no ‘single practice has 
been followed with respect to its introduction 
in local school programs, elementary and high 
schools frequently teach conservation as prob- 
lems or topics in social studies or science. 
Reports of teachers’ and pupils’ experiences in 
connection with the conservation problems of 
their environment are greatly increasing. 


Health Education 


After a century of ups and downs, and ins 
and outs, health instruction is, very generally, 
a part of the curriculum in elementary grades 
throughout the schools. In the lower three 
grades it is largely an incidental matter. 
The amount of information to be transmitted 
is small but efforts at securing the practice of 
that information may bring the subject to the 
surface appropriately and opportunely on any 
day and at any hour in any schoolroom. 

Following the third year of school, the health 
instruction in many schools is likely to be 
more formal, the guide for the teacher bcing 
some chosen textbook or reader or the course 
of study which may have been devised. 
Health instruction is related to the health 
service of schools which have such service. 
The activities promoted under the name of 
physical education belong to an allied field. 


Safety Programs 


Schools of today are placing considerable 
cinphasis upon safety programs, particularly 
in cities where traffic is such a hazard to pupils 
going to and from their schools. 

For purposes of safety, health, and economy 
a better selection and training of custodians 
for school buildings is becoming more general. 
With the increase in consolidated schools there 
is a development of better provisions for the 


noon lunch. The lines between physical edu- 
cation and recreation are fading and facilities 
for, and supervision of, play is more frequently 
furnished. 

There is a returning intcrest, after a half- 
century of decline, in the adequate instruction 
of high-school students in the subject of 
hygiene. 


Social Studies 


Increasingly efforts are being made in the 
schools to break down the lines between sub- 
jects, and in no field has this tendency been 
more pronounced than in the social sciences. 
For instance, among 292 different courses of 
study in the social sciences from various 
schools there are 192 courses in social studies 
as contrasted with only 100 scparate courses 
in geography, history, civics, sociology, and 


— 
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Many sehools have their “‘infirmartes”’ 
whieh look after emergeneies in the 
field of health. 
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| Student elcetions offer opportunity 
for lessons in eitizenship. 


economics. The elementary school has more 


_ frequently than the high school fused its social 


science material into one course instead of pre- 
senting it in separate courses called by such 
names as geography, history, and civics. How- 


ever, the principle of fused courses is followed 


rather frequently in junior high schools; and in 
the senior high school one of the most meteoric 
studies in recent years has been problems of 


_ American democracy, an integrated course for 


which materials are drawn principally from 
Civics, sociology, and economics. 


Learning Experiences 


Naturally the greatest interest attaches to 
the content itself and its treatment. The 
principal feature to be commented on in this 
connection is that the approach is frequently 


| through consideration of some problem such 


as, ‘How can we make our community a 


_better place in which to live?” A com- 


prehensive problem of this kind is usually 


| broken up into a number of different phases 


_which are then studied in detail by bringing 


in all information available whether such 


‘information is associated with civics or 


economics, with social problems or with city 


_ planning, with sanitation or with landscaping. 


In the process of gathering the information 
pupils are subjected to learning experiences 
not only in books but in offices, in industry, 


| and in contacts with persons outside the school 


and outside their immediate families. Pupils 
in 1938 are learning through living experiences, 
through varied activities involving planning 


| and selecting, reading and recording, talking 


/and Hstening, discussing and dramatizing, 


taking excursions and working with tools and 
materials. 


Seeing is believing—just how it is done! A 
soeial studies group sees the train eome in. 
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Here is a panel diseussion being eondueted by high-sehool 
students who are studying the national forests. 


These young people are finding answers to some social 
studies questions upon whieh they are to report. 


Adjustments to Pupil Needs 


%& %& %& Someone has said: “There is one 
ee way in which we are all alike, and 
that is that we are all different.” 


Beeause children are all different, 


the school has learned that they need differ-— 


ent methods of approach and techniques of 
treatment. The history of education in 
the twentieth century is marked by a sincere 
effort to find and to apply with increasing 
effectiveness the particular technique that 
will help each child to profit most from 
his school experience, looking toward his 
own greatest happiness and his best contri- 
bution to the community of which he is a 
part. 

The methods of mass education practiced 
a gencration ago demanded that every child 
fit into a uniform scheme of instruction deemed 
by the school authorities to be good. If he 
failed to fit, the responsibility and the loss 
were his. ‘Today, with the increase of evidence 
at hand concerning individual differences in 
pupil capacities and interests, no longer does 
the entire burden of ‘fitting’ rest with the 
pupil, although he is stil given abundant 
opportunity to learn how to make proper 
adjustments in his lfe relationships. The 
school is increasingly accepting responsibility 
for “fitting” its program to meet the varying 
needs of individual pupils. This it does in 
several ways, each of which has an important 
place in a modern school system. 

Activities carried on in a regular classroom 
provide a fertile field for diversified levels and 
types of achievement. In a unit of experience 
planned for the class as a whole, each member 


of the group may proceed at his own rate of 
progress in academic learning, find expression 
for his particular interests in creative design, 
and participate wholeheartedly with the rest 
of the group in social activities. IEvery 
progressive clementary or secondary teacher 
can today make of his classroom a workshop 
in which individual interests and abilities are 
given free play. 

The organization, on a given age or grade 
level, of several groups, in each of which the 
children are fairly homogeneous in ability and 
achievement, is conducive to a unity of purpose 
and a feeling of community of interest on the 
part of the pupils enrolled. It also makes 
possible the differentiation of the curriculum 
to meet the varying needs of entire sections of 
the same grade. While there is considerable 
difference of opinion with regard to the values 
of ability grouping, the practice is widely 
used in one form or another for the purpose of 
securing effective learning. It is most easily 
adapted to conditions in eity schools or 
consolidated rural schools in which the enroll- 
ment on a given age or grade level is large 
enough to warrant the organization of several 
sections. 

There are in every schoo] system pupils 
whose instructional needs cannot be met 
satisfactorily in the regular class or even 
through the more common types of homogene- 
ous grouping, but for whom specialized groups 
should be formed. These are the children 
who have serious defects of sight, of hearing, 
or of speech, who are crippled in body and 
need therapeutic treatment during the school 


In the group below a blind boy is reading braille to a remedial reading group. Two 


of the boys are so hard of hearing that they are getting the story through lip reading. 


12 


Sight eonservation elasses 
study the big, big world. 


day, or who are mentally handicapped but 
not so seriously deficient that they cannot 
profitably engage in day school activities. All 
of these are best served through the organiza- 
tion of special elasses taught by understanding 
and welt prepared teachers. In 1935-36, 
776 different city school systems in the United 
States were caring for almost 300,000 handi- 
capped children in this way. These are by 
far the greatest number that has ever been 
reported; yet the number of children served 
represents only about one-tenth of the esti- 
mated number of exceptional children for 
whom some special educational adjustment 
should be made. 

Even the best classroom arrangements that 
ean be made to provide for pupil needs will 

(Concluded on page 16) 


This young Ameriean is using a hospital 
over-bed table as a desk for his sehool work. 
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This is the way deaf children in many schools learn a 


to talk. They are also learning life’s difficult lesson * ay ‘ae Se 


of overcoming obstacles. rope aan 
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The woodworking shop in high-school oceupa- 
tional units is a place of great interest to those 


who can best learn to do with their hands. 


| Speech correction classes such as this group 


-are found in the public schools making slow 


fi 


but certain progress. 


Here an opportunity class of gifted 
ehildren is studying the solar system. 
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Developments in School Housing 


%& %& % Beautiful, modern  schoothouses 


“A aS stand today as educational centers 
‘ i {i in cities, villages, and rural dis- 
tricts in every State in the Union. 
Expansion of elementary and _ secondary 
school curriculums has radically affected the 
planning of buildings. These buildings can 
no longer be judged merely on the basis 
of whether they mect certain standards of 
heating, lighting, ventilating, etc., nor can 
they be judged on the basis of former stand- 
ards in regard to classroom sizc, and other 
considerations. The modern school building 
must now be appraised on the basis of the 
effectiveness with which it has been planned 
and constructed to carry out the educational 
program on which the school is to operate, and — 
different programis will call for different types 
of buildings. 


s vo: 


PWA Grants 


Because of grants and loans for school 
buildings made possible through the Public 
Works Administration, a scrious situation 
with respect to the housing of pubhe-school 
pupils has been averted during recent years. 
From December 1933 to December 1937 the 
PWA allotted $285,364,759 in grants and 
loans for public-school buildings, the total esti- 
mated cost of which is $564,717,260. 

This aid to local school building construc-_ 
tion and the contmucd aid which the PWA 
is now giving is of great importance to public 
schools of this country for the following rea- 
sons: Expenditures for public-school build- 
ings had dropped from $382,996,156 in 1928 
to $59,276,555 in 1934 (this latter figure refers 
to expenditures for construction planned in 
1932); this drop in construction was scrious 
because the public schools had not been able 
to make up for the lag in construction during 
the World War before the depression overtook 
them; increases in enrollment, especially in 
the high school, made school-building con- 
struction of paramount importance at the 
very time when there was a drop in construc- 
tion; the complex conditions of modern life 
require a much richer and more varied educa- 
tional program than formerly and this makes 
necessary schoo] buildings with facilities not 
only for academic work but for scicnee, art, 
music, shop work, gymnasiums, and audi- 
toriums; technological changes and the short- 
ening of the working day make it necessary 
for the schools to provide opportunities for 
adults for reeducation in new lines of work 
and for Icisure-time recreation for both youth 
and adults. 

The average school building erected 30 years 


« 
“Samples” of the many new school buildings 
in the United States today 
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School Equipment 


The equipment and material facilities sup- 
plied for education have changed greatly in 
recent years and are being ehanged continu- 
ously. Textbooks are attractive in appear- 
anee and eontain referenees for additional 
reading and suggestions for cxercises which 
were not thought of in the textbooks of a 
generation ago. Apparatus for seience and 
shop work is an important feature in every 
sehool. The library is inereasingly becoming 
a eenter for study in addition to betng a de- 
pository for books. 


A Desirable Place 


Classrooms have been extensively reorgau- 
ized involving in many schools sueh features as 
iovable seats, visual edueation equipment, 
sehool address systems, radio reception, and 
talking machines and records. The grounds, 
the laboratories and shops, the auditorium, 
the gymnasium, and the general surroundings 
indicate that the modern school is a desirable 
place in which a ehild may live and develop— 
frecly and at the same time orderly, eomfort- 
ably, happily, and aesthetieally. 


Beautiful, modern schoolhouses 
stand today as educational cen- 
ters in eities, villages, and 
rural districts in every, State 
Outdoor play. in the Union. 


| ago was not eonstrueted for the varied and spe- than 30 years old. In view of these faets, it 

| clalized aetivities whieh are now required for is evident that sehool-building programs are 

| ehildren, youth, and adults; yet two out of every important from an edueational and social, as 
five school buildings in the country are more well as from a eonstructional, standpoint. 


Indoor play. 
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Transportation of Pupils 


* %& % «The idea of reducing the amount 

Ra of decentralization of education in 
r —£ rural communities through the use 

ce of larger, centrally located schools 
and the transportation of pupils interested 
public-school leaders as early as 1840, nearly 
100 years ago. A law permitting the trans- 
portation of pupils and appropriating funds 
for that purpose was enacted as early as 
1869. By 1919, 50 years later, every State 
had made some type of provisions for trans- 
porting children at public expense. 

The idea has now outgrown its original pur- 
pose of providing edueational opportunities to 
children living in isolated or sparsely settled 
localities without the multiplication of ex- 
tremely small schools. Pupil transportation 
became one of the most important means of 
bringing pupils together into groups suffici- 
ently large to make desirable programs of ele- 
mentary and secondary education practicable. 
It is a means for bringing pupils into contact 
with special types of education. Through 
transportation handicapped children may live 
at home and still be provided with the teachers 
and equipment which their educational devel- 
opment demands. Excursions to industries 
and points of historical or geographical inter- 
est are facilitated through the use of school 
busses. 

Available statistics reveal that during the 
20-year period from 1916 to 1936 the number 
of elementary and high-school pupils trans- 
ported at publie expense rose from about 
525,000 to 3,250,658, an inercase of more than 
500 percent; public funds spent for this pur- 
pose rose from about $7,000,000 to $62,652,- 
571, or an inerease of nearly S00 percent. In 


1916 about 1 in 40 of the pupils attending the 
public schools were transported; by 1936 the 
proportion had grown to lin 8. The propor- 
tion of school funds devoted to transportation 
is now 3.5 percent. 

These mass developments in pupil transpor- 
tation have urgently brought to attention 


In the picture above are shown the school 
busses of just one county in the United 
States. 
and high-school pupils are transported 
to and from school this way in all States. 


More than 3 million elementary 


problems of adequate roads, of suitable and 
efficient conveyances, of well conceived rules 
and regulations, and of school administration 
and support. 


Adjustments to Pupil Needs 
(Concluded from page 12) 


leave unmet certain special problems of indi- 
vidual ehildren. Psychological diagnosis and 
guidance of a clinical nature are important 
elements in the modern school program, but 
these were almost unknown at the beginning 
of the century. Special reading disabilities 
require specialized methods of teaching, and 
reading clinics have been set up to afford 
these. So also personality difficulties and 
behavior problems need to be diagnosed and 
treated by persons who know the intricacies 
and interrelationships of human conduct. 
Child-guidance clinies, the first of whieh dates 
back less than 30 years, offer service in this 
direction. 


The picture at the left puts emphasis iapon 
the stop signal. Many State laws require 
vehieles to stop when a school birs halts. 
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Diversity of Populations Served 


x %& % The Nation’s school family is by 
| no means a homogeneous one. 


Education for living in the United 
States is not as simple as education 
of a school population indigenous to the re- 
spective country and homogeneous in lan- 
guage, tradition, and customs. Our school 
population is made up of a diversity of races 
jand of nationalities, each group cherishing a 
story a tradition, a culture, usually a lan- 
guage, all its own. 

To our publie schools come representatives 
of many races, the Negro race, for example, 
constituting in point of numbers about 10 
percent of the total population. 

To the public schools in continental United 
States come also children of many nationalities 
from practically every country on the globe, 
many from homes in which the Old World 
customs and language still prevail. In Uncle 


Sam’s territories and outlying parts more than 
15 million people live, eitizens or potential 
citizens, most of whom as children come to 
school without benefit of a speaking knowledge 
of English. 

Americanization of these young children, 
continental and insular, means on our part an 
appreciation of the cultural traditions, racial 
and national, whieh they bring to the enrich- 
ment of our particular variety of civilization 
and on their part adjustment to social life in 
the American environment. Language alone 
offers at least a temporary difficulty; one 
which must be met with full recognition of the 
advantages as well as the disadvantages of 
bilingual ability. Our common schools, both 
elementary and secondary, involve growth in 
mutual understandings and appreciations 
among a diversity of school population that 
no other eountry knows. 


These illustrations show just a few of 


the Nation’s school family, both on 


the eontinent and in outlying parts. 


A diversity of races and of national- 


population. 
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ities is represented in the sehool 


New Books and Pamphlets 


For School Libraries 

Expermenting Together, The Librarian 
and The Teacher of English, by Frieda M. 
Heller and Lou L. LaBrant. Chicago, Ameri- 
can Library Association, 1938. 84 p. 73 
cents. 

Describes the joint work of a school lihrarfan and a teacher 
of English in a school program. 

Voeations in Fiction. An annotated bibli- 
ography compiled by Mary Rebecea Lingen- 
felter. Second cd. Chicago, American Li- 
brary Association, 1938. 99 p. $1.25. 

A list of novels of occupational significance prepared pri- 


marily for the use of librarians, teachers, and vocational 
counselors. 


Visual Edueation 
Pageant of American Lantern Slides. New 
Haven, Conn., Yale University Press, 1938. 
Catalog. 32p. Free. Slides for sale by the 
Yale University Press, 386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, at a cost of $67.50 per hun- 
dred, delivered. 
A list of 1,000 authentic black and white lantern slides on 
American history and the social studies, based on pictures 
in The Pageant of America volumes. 625 of these slides have 


been arranged into convenient teaching units, such as The 
Story of the Indian, Colonial Life, Westward Expansion, ete. 


Guidanee 

Five Year Report 1932-37 of the Bureau 
of Child Guidance of the Board of Education 
of the City of New York. New York, Board 
of Education, 1938. 159 p. 

Reports the developments and accomplishments of the 
Bureau of Child Guidance and aims to clarify some ways in 
which child-guidance knowledge and techniques may be use- 
ful to the supervisor and classroom teacher. Supplementary 
to the thirty-ninth annual report of the superintendent of 
schools. 

Guidance in Progress in a Large City High 
School; the third annual report of the Guid- 
ance Department of the Samuel J. Tilden 
High School, Brooklyn, N. Y., 1934-35, by 
Elsa G. Becker, Brooklyn, N. Y., 1938. 
166 p. 20cents. (From Tilden High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.) 

A coinprehensive account of the actual steps in guidance 
in practice at the Tilden High School. 


School Finauee 

Why Sehools Cost More. Washington, 
PD. C. Published by the Research Division of 
the National Jédueation Association, 1938. 
p. 127-178 (Research Bulletin of the National 
Edueation Association. Vol. 16, no. 3). 25 
cents. 

Analyzes the trends of annual school costs. 
For Elementary Schools 

How the Pioneers Moved Westward, de- 


veloped in Grade V, by Helen Bouton and 
Natalie White. Sacramento, Calif., 1938. 
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EDUCATORS’ 


110 p. illus. (California Department of 
Education Bullctin, 1938, no. 1. Curriculum 
units for elementary schools, no. 2.) 

The units comply with good curriculum practice and con- 


tain suggestions and techniques helpful to urban and rural 
teachers of the intermediate grades. 


The Beginner’s Puppet Book, by Alice M. 
Hoben. New York, Noble and Noble, Inc., 
1938. 150p. illus. $2. 


The author, a teacher, tells in simple language how to make 
string and hand puppets, how to dress and manipulate them, 
how to build the stage and its furniture, how to get the best 
lighting effects. Includes three plays for string puppets and 
two plays for hand puppets. 


Reading, a Tool for Learning, compiled by 
Nila Banton Smith. Washington, D. C., 
Association for Childhood Education (1201 
Sixteenth St. NW.), 1938. 


Emphasizes the functional aspects of the teaching of 
reading. Presents the experiences through which the 
young child gradually enlarges his understandings, develops 
the power of language, and at last recognizes the symbols 
which make reading a meaningful and joyous activity. 


Edueation in Czechoslovakia 


Training in Democracy, the New Schools 
of Czechoslovakia, by Francis H. Stuerm. 
Published under the auspices of the Progres- 
sive Education Association. New York, Inor 
Publishing Company, 1938. 256 p. illus. 
S2.00% 


The study covers the public-school system, higher educa- 
tion, and adult education in the Czechoslovak Republic; 
about half of the book is devoted to the progressive experi- 
mental schools on the primary, junior hlgh, and secondary 
levels. 

Susan O. Furrerer 


* 
Recent Theses 


A list of the most recently received doctors’ 
and masters’ theses in education, which may 
be borrowed from the library of the Office of 
Education on interlibrary loan. 


Beck, Husert P. Relation between the grades and the 
types of living environment of freshmen at the University 
of Chicago. Master’s, 1931. University of Chicago. 88 
p. ms. 


BRrRatTcHER, E. E. Comparison of resident and non- 
resident teachers in village and small city school systems in 
Kentucky. Doctor’s, 1936. University of Chicago. 207 p. 

CHANDLER, Eric B. Survey of the chemistry course in 
the South Carolina colored high schools. Master's, 1937. 
Boston University. 65 p. ms. 


CONNOLE, Ret. ROGER J. Study vf the concept of integra- 
tion in present day curriculum making. Doctor’s, 1937. 
Catholic University of America. 117 p. 

COVAULT, EVELYN. Study of programs of state associa- 
tions of deans of women. Master's, 1937. Syracuse Univer- 
sity. 65 p.ms. 

DANIELS, BLAIR E. Teclinical and industrial cducation 
in the public schools of Mexico Clty. Doctor’s, 1937, 
Temple University. 87 p. 

DUNSMOOR, CLARENCE C. Role of the home room as an 
agency for guldance in junior high schools. Doctor’s, 1938. 
Ifarvard Unlversity. 385 p. ms. 


BULLETIN BOARD 


EZELL, LONNIE B. Study of certaln causal factors in Inter- ' 
state migration of college students. Doctor’s, 1937. Uni- 
versity of Texas. 209p.ms. 

FADENRECHT, JOHN H. Survey of the schools of Steele - 
county, North Dakota, with special reference to transporta- | 
tion. Master’s, 1937. University of North Dakota. 1027 
p. ms. 

JACOBSEN, JEROME V. Educational foundations of the” 
Jesuits in sixteenth century New Spain. Doctor’s, 1934. 
University of California, 292 p. 

JARMAN, BuRNice Il. Study of Episcopal secondary 
schools for boys in the United States. Doctor’s, 1938. 
George Washington University. 202 p. ins. 

Lozo, JoHN P. School and society in the city of Reading 
relative to recreation. 1900-1935. Doctor’s, 1938. University 
of Pennsylvania. 294 p. 

LuptuM, Russet. W. Development of compulsory 
education In New York state during the nineteenth century. 
Master's, 1938. Cornell University. 63 p. ms. 

MAAsKE, Rogen J. Factors ln the prognosis of scholastic 
success In the Unlversity of Minnesota School of business 
administration, including suggested procedures for the 
selection and guidance of students. Doctor’s, 1938. Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 187 p. ms. 

McCormick, Mary. Vocational civics In the public 
schools of New Jersey. Master’s 1937. New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Upper Montclair. 65 p. ms. 

McPHERSON, WILLIAM. Investigation of high school 
standards in Virginla in comparison with Mississippi and 
New York. Master’s, 1937. Hampton Institute. 152p.ms 

Manoney, OLIVE G. Extending first grade experience in 
number. Master’s, 1938. Boston University. 77 p. ms. 

MERDIAN, BERTHA. Job analysis of the requirements of 
the Federal government for employment in art and related 
IInes. Master’s, 1937. George Washington Unlversity. 
63 p. ms. 

MeyeER, Besstk T. An activity program in an elementary 
school. Master’s, "1935. University of Louisville. 157 
p. ms. 

Owens, ALBERT A. Tbe behavior-prohlem boy: a socio- 
educational survey. Doctor’s, 1929. University of Penn- 
sylvania. 188 p. 

Patty, Wiruiam L. Study of mechanism In education: 
an examination of the curriculum makIng devices of Franklin 
Bobhitt, W. W. Charters, and C. C. Peters from the point of 
view of relativistic pragmatIsm. Doctor’s, 1936. Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 183 p. 

PoweE.., Louise S. A comparative study of the treat- 
ment of the American Revolution of 1776 in some secondary 
school history textbooks used currently in England and in 
the United States of America. Master’s, 1937. Unlversity 
of Louisville. 160 p. ms. 

QuERY, LEO J. Commercial education in the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. Master’s, 1938. Boston University. 
80 p. ms. 

RepratH, CLYDE A. The status of physically handi- 
capped children in the junior high schools of the first and 
second class cities of Kansas. Master's, 1938. University 
of Kansas. 44 p. ms. 

RimTER, Pau J. Speech education in public secondary 
schools with emphasis on the training of teachers of speech. 
Doctor’s, 1934. University of Southern California. Speech 
monographs, 4: 135-73, December 1937. (Reprint.) . 

RuBIN-RaBwsON, GRACE. Influence of analytical prestudy 
In memorizing plano music. Doctor’s, 1937, Columbia 
University. 53 p. 

THOMPSON, JOHN F. Junior college movement in New 
England. Master’s, 1938. Boston University. 113 p. ms. 
TUCKER, LovulsE E. Study of problem pupils. Doctor’s, 

1937. Teachers College, Columbia University. 172 p. 

VAN WYK, ARNOLD C. Educational survey of Burleigh 
county, North Dakota, with special reference to incqualitics 
in program of work, ability and effort. Master’s, 1937. | 
University of North Dakota. 221 p. ims. ! 


Rutyu A. Gray 
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Science in School and Human Life 


by Watson Davis, Director, Science Service, Washington, D. C. 


*& & H%& «Whether we like it or not—and we 
Fae should like it—science is recreat- 
i fh ing the world around us. It has 
SM been doing it sinee long before Aris- 
totle and even before the first eave man, Of- 
_ ten it seems to take an impossibly long time to 
accomplish what it should—as our eontrol 
over that insanity that is war. Sometimes it 
dumps into our lap a revolutionary luxury 
which becomes a necessity—as in the ease of 
_ the howling, cajoling, or sweet singing, wisdom- 
dispensing radio. 
Seience progress has speeded up at a great 
rate in recent years. Acceleration of scientific 
impact increases with the square of the time. 
A physicist might put it that way. Complex- 
ities have a tendency to become bewildering 
at times in the precipitate rush of new facts, 
new ideas, new theories. It is comforting to 
find that many of the ideas are really old and 
that new facts are often refinements rather 
than complete innovations. 

Nevertheless, the world is not what it used 
_ to be when I went to school—it is much better. 


A Happier World 


Jt is a mueh more coinplex world but it is 
a potentially happier one. We, most of us, 
will stay in it longer. For the length of life 
is being increaszd, thanks to the advances of 
medieal science and the better living conditions 
that we have. 

Longer life for most of us means that the 
ehildren now in school will see the human pop- 
ulation gradually take on an older complexion, 
with more people past 60 and fewer babies. 
There may be fewer kindergartens and more 
old folks’ homes. 

If any additional justifieation were really 
_ necessary for the best possible fitting of a boy 

or girl for life through education, it is con- 
tained in this future expectation that most of 
them will live longer than we will. A larger 
investment is justified because it will be amor- 
tized more slowly. 


Virus of Understanding 


With the fundamental control of our Gov- 
ernment and mores in the voting hands anc 
brains of each citizen, for that purpose “‘cre- 
ated equal,” it is important that eaeh John 
and Mary, regardless of economic status, I. Q., 
or color, be inoculated with the virus of ra- 
tional understanding of the world in which we 
all live. 

In this it may very well be that the mother, 
grandmother, nursemaid, or nursery-school 
teacher is more important than the teachers of 
formal classes that come after ‘‘we are 6.” 
Education begins in the cradle, and the pat- 
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terns of life are likely to be set in the first 
few years. Even after formal schooling be- 
gins, the hours of exposure in the school are 
far fewer than those in the home, on the street, 
“just playing” under the influence of the news- 
paper, radio, and{the other stimuli of our 
crowded lives. 

This is no argument against the effect of the 
schoolroom. Nor does it minimize the need 
for understanding teaehing that reenforces the 
benefits of the home and eorrects some of the 
distortions of the rushing world. 

It is a plea for the real teaching that means 
so much to those who sit for a few fleeting 
months in schoolrooms. On the report card, 
so often the parent’s one link to the teacher, 
there are the neat little subjects with B, C, 
and D after them, most frequently, and the 
occasional A and F. That is undoubtedly 
necessary. But the child and most of the 
teachers will admit readily enough that grades 
and the formalism that they represent are 
only the framework of education. More in- 
fluential is the attitude toward life expressed 
by the colorful interpretation of an interested 
and inspired teacher, the asides that vivify a 
lesson, the breath of practicality, and the 
vitality of philosophy that makes a student 
glow with understanding. 

Of transcendent importance is that area 
beyond the curriculum. Not just student 
aetivities, clubs, athletics—that scholastic 
counterpart of the outside eommunity. They 
are a minor part of it. What does count is 
the school’s relationship of the accumulated 
methods and knowledge of the human race 
to the wider world 


Living Encyclopedia 


Edueation is a great living encyclopedia 
which all should have the opportunity to read 
and absorb. Jn the schoolroom should be the 
fundamental volumes that all should read at 
least in part. Each newspaper, book, maga- 
zine, radio program, movie, and intelligent 
conversation is a supplementary paragraph 
to be tucked away for future reference. 

So much attention must be given to shaping 
of the tools of life—reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, etc.—that there is often too little 
time to use them in the schoolroom. Modern 
educational teehniques have made encouraging 
strides in the direetion of using while learning. 

Because I have been asked to do so, I shall 
attempt to suggest a few abilities, faets, and 
ideas to which everyone might well be exposed 
some time or other. Perhaps most of them 
are incorporated in some sehool program; all 
of them might be slipped into the classroom 
without crowding out anything vital. 


These tools should be possessed by every 
high-school graduate: 

1. A practical knowledge of typewriting, 
sufficient to produce an acceptable letter. 

2. A practical knowledge of double-entry 
bookkeeping, sufficient to keep one’s own 
financial accounts, understand a standard 
financial statement, and do business intelli- 
gently. 

3. A realization of the multiplicity of lan- 
guages in the world, a knowledge of what the 
principal type languages look and sound like 
(listening in on foreign short wave broadcasts 
suggested as required homework), the acqui- 
sition of tolerance toward a person who cannot 
speak English. 

4. An elementary understanding of musical 
nomenelature and simple art forms, not how- 
ever, with the idea of making everyone a 
musician or artist. Singing a simple tune or 
drawing a simple picture should be, however 
nearly everyone’s possession. 

5. Practical knowledge of simple mechanics, 
cooking, and so forth, such as driving a nail, 
handling a screwdriver, replacing a fuse, eook- 
ing an egg, and so forth. Perhaps there should 
be added shooting a rifle, planting a simple 
garden, making a bed, taking care of a sick 
person, and a dozen other such essential 
duties. 


Calling in the Expert 


One of the principal blind spots in our 
schooling involves knowledge of health, hy- 
giene, and medicine. The situation is un- 
doubtedly improved over the days when high- 
school physiology meant the teaching of the 
sin of alcohol and tobacco, but the fathers 
and mothers of tomorrow need to know some 
of the essential facts about diseases, their 
prevention, and treatment. They need to 
know this not so that they will be tempted to 
become their own doctors; rather they should 
know enough not to attempt to treat ones 
own ills. Here education means calling in the 
expert and knowing that the expert must be 
competent. It is not necessary that the child 
live through the various diseases of mankind 
through vivid recital of their symptoms, as 
beginning medical students often do. But 
the child should know that it is almost a crime 
to have smallpox with vaccination known and 
practiced since the time of Jenner, that parents 
are equally negligent if their children have 
diphtheria, typhoid, and other ills preventable 
either by vaccination or other means. 

Any pupil, whether preparing for college or 
not, who passes through high school without 
being shown the vistas of the sciences, their 
past, present, and future, is robbed of an 
essential experience. 
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The rise in use of science news and inter- 
pretation by newspapers in the years since the 
World War is good evidence that science in its 
essential details is not too difficult for the 
average person. Properly presented, the new 
and novel as well as the old and fundamental 
in science becomes faseinating and attention- 
arresting in classroom or newspaper. 


Rise of Science 


Just as each of us went through the various 
stages of biological evolution in our embryonic 
existence, so intellectually the recapitulation 
technique seems to be effective. This is the 
historical approach, preferably in the Wellsian 
manner. The rise of scienee means much 
more to us than the rise and fall of kings. 
Empires and commonwealths have their roots 
in natural resources, industrial appheations of 
science, and human behavior. The child 
coming to realization of the world around him 
must receive some intimation of the long 
struggle of the scientific method with tradition. 
The hard-won, centuries-long developments of 
science, the brilliant bursts of knowledge, the 
continuing conquest of the natural and physi- 
cal world—these can be made understandable 
in their historical perspective. 

Archaeology and anthropology, telling the 
story of the past of civilizations and man upon 
the earth, are integral parts of the historical- 
scientific vistas, largely neglected today. 

The story of the heavens and man’s dis- 
covery of the universe, of which the most 
sweeping chapters have been enacted in recent 
years, is historical and philosophical in tone 
because the great telescopes look into the 
depths of space and receive light that is ancient 
as the geological layers of the earth. 

The record of the rocks contained in the 
crust of the earth spread about us is solid 
stuff for the historical-scientific approach. <A 
field trip may here do more than a year of 
lectures and a shelf of books. 

In every city and town there are industries 
that furnish free laboratory lessons in chem- 
istry and physies. Here again pilgrimages can 
supplement effectively the experiments and 
lectures of the classroom. 

The day of the great naturalists may be 
over, but field, forest, and stream are as in- 
suructive and fascinating as ever. To reen- 
foree the biology courses in high schools, it 
would be useful to create a wave of amateur 
coHecting that would rival in enthusiasm the 
postage stamp hobby. This ean be recom- 
mended and accomplished without any 
dangers to true conservation if the proper 
information is put in the hands and minds of 
the young naturalists. Collections of real 
educational worth can center around: Insects; 
wildflowers; leaves; shells; mosses; fungi; rocks 
and fossils; aquariums; bird feathers and 
nests; arrowheads, ete.; seeds and fruits; bones, 
turtleshells, snake-skins, ete. 

Boys and girls might also be toid how to col- 
leet books. Even aecess to the publie library 
is no substitute for a personal library con- 
sisting of books that are known and loved. 
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One disadvantage of free textbooks (this is 
not intended as an argument against them) is 
that the pupil does not keep and use the books 
that he studies. The personal library might 
contain some of the more essential texts but 
predominantly it should consist of readable 
but factual books, great Hterature, classics of 
science, and handbooks. If a nucleus is 
acquired during schools days, the pupil may 
aequire the habit of adding to his library to 
broaden it and keep it up-to-date as the years 
march on. 

The greatest and controlling problems in life 
revolve around not things, but people. THu- 
man relations are most difficult to understand 
and adjust. This field of human behavior 
constitutes perhaps the newest of the sciences, 
with roots nevertheless well anchored in the 
past. Psychology as such is not an element- 
ary or secondary school subject. Perhaps it 
need not be. 

But somehow the essence of the new knowl- 
edge of minds and emotions must be learned, 
if not in formal schools, then the school of 
experience. The growing child must acquire 
some insight into what motivates the conduct 


of himself and his fellow inhabitants on the 
earth. 

It is not too much to expect that we shall 
learn to detect the oily or strident undertones 
of propaganda in an advertising blurb, a 
political appeal, or a dictator’s pronuncia- 
mento. It is not too much to expect us to 
realize that anger or depression may be due to 
a missed lunch or a slight cold. 

Everyone should know the rudiments of 
psychiatry, enough to know that the chronie 
complainer of persecutions may need medical 
attention for a sick mind. Such training will 
lead to a saner world. 

Obviously the schools cannot do it all. The 
teacher may feel that the complexity is too 
great and the task too large. There may be a 
tendency to revert, as a protective measure, 
to the classical and academic in education. 
The answer to this is that the world exists in 
complexity, that science is a major, controlling 
factor, that one can live without Latin but 
may die if without medical knowledge. The 
task of the schools is to build a rational 
foundation upon which the other educative 
influences may build with security. 


Publications Announced 


The Advisory Committee on Education an- 
nounces the publication of two staff studies, 
one entitled “Library Service,’’ by Carleton B. 
Joeckel and the other entitled ‘The National 
Youth Administration,” by Palmer O. Johnson 
and O. L. Harvey. 

Dr. Joeckel is professor of library science in 
the Graduate Library School, the University 
of Chicago. Dr. Johnson is professor of edu- 
cation at the University of Minnesota. Dr. 
Harvey was formerly research officer in the 
National Youth Administration. He has been 
a member of the staff of the Advisory Com- 
mittee since the end of 1936. 

The study by Dr. Joeckel includes a diseus- 
sion of the problems of Federal relations to 
libraries. He reports that “the problem of 
providing complete public library service is 
essentially a rural problem. Forty million 
rural people, or 74 percent of the total rural 
population of 54,000,000, are without public 
libraries.”” He concludes that ‘a system of 
permanent annual Federal grants-in-aid to 
libraries is essential to the maintenance of an 
adequate Nation-wide minimum of library 
service.” 

The study by Johnson and Ilarvey reviews 
the student-aid, youth work projects, and other 
programs of the National Youth Adminis- 
tration. In their summary chapter the au- 
thors conclude that “through the extension of 
educational opportunities to the underprivi- 
leged, the Youth Administration has uneoy- 
ered a reservoir of competent youth desirous 
of continued edueation for whom almost uo 
provision has been mede tm the past. It has 
demonstrated the possibility of providing edu- 
cational epportunities at small cost which 


have proved of considerable advantage to the 
youth and to the institutions involved. 
And... it has increased school and college 
enrollments by 300,000 to 400,000 without 
sacrificing quality to quantity.” 

It is expected that a total of 19 staff studies 
will be published by the Advisory Committee 
on Edueation. The statemerts and conclu- 
sions contained in the various studies are 
those of the authors, and do not necessarily 
conform to those which the Committee has 
expressed in its own report. 

The studies, Library Service and The Na- 
tional Youth Administration, although desig- 
nated as Staff Studies Nos. 11 and 13, are the 
first to come from the press. The complete list of 
studies to be published by the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education is announced as follows: 


1. Education in the Forty-eight States. 
Payson Smith, Frank W. Wright, and as- 
sociates. 

2. Organization and Administration of Pub- 
lice Education. Walter D. Cocking and 
Charles H. Gilmore. 

3. State Personne! Administration: With 
Special Reference to Departments of Educa- 
tion. Katherine A. Frederic. 

4, Federal Aid and the Tax Problem. 
Clarence Heer. 

5. Principles and Methods of Distributing 
Federal Aid for Education. Paul R. Mort, 
TFugene S. Lawler, and associates. 

6. The Extent of Equalization Secured 
through State School Funds. Newton Ed- 
wards and Herman G. Richey. 

7. Selected Legal Problems in Providing 
Federal Aid for Education. Robert R. 
Hamilton. 

8. Vocational Edueation. John Dale Rus- 
scH and associates. 

9. Vocational Rehabilitation of the Physi- 
cally Disabled. Lloyd E. Blauch. 

10. The Land-Grant Colleges. 


‘ George A. 
Works and Barton Morgan. 


(Concluded on page 23) 
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Eneerpts 


International Conference Report 


by Anna Lalor Burdick, Special Agent of Industrial Education' 


x* % A decentralized system of public 
i education prevails in the United 
States. No national agency oper- 
ates to control, by act, the policies 
of education as a whole. Each of the 48 
States and the Territories is autonomous and 
maintains an independent system of educa- 
tion, assuming and discharging major obliga- 
tions for financing, determining, and conduct- 
: ing the program of public education. Despite 
these facts, a certain striking unity of interest 
results from the voluntary cooperation of 
educational organizations and agencies, both 
public and private. 

Investigations, studies, and reports of prob- 
lems in one State are available to all States 
through published reports. Thus, the utiliza- 
tion of the basie factual material challenges 
the States to a concerted effort to promote 
educational experiments which may be com- 
pared and exchanged, hence, the same broad 
consideration operates in every State but not 
always in the same way. 


Elementary Education 


Changes in social and economic conditions 
give the elementary schools new responsibil- 
ities. Since more people are living in cities 
and towns than live on farms, increased 
numbers of women are employed outside the 
home; and due to a growing awareness of the 
needs of children, the schools find it necessary 
to expand their health services through school 
lunehes, dental and medical carc; to offer the 
supervised use of the school playgrounds, 

workshops, gymnasiums, libraries, and audi- 
-toriums for both children and parents; and 
to offer guidance in the social and personal 
behavior of boys and girls beginning in some 
instances with the preschool child. A close 
: working relationship is being rapidly developed 
between the school and other agencies con- 
| 
! 
| 


cerned with child health, citizenship, religious 
training, and recreation. 
* * * * * 


Curricula are placing increasing attention 
upon children’s understanding of the social 
and industrial life of both city and rural com- 
munities in which they live. Between 1934 
and 1937 the Office of Education received 
1,660 new courses of study developed by 
State, county, and city school systems. A 


1 The complete report entitled Hducational Developments in 
the United States for the year 1987-88, was submitted hy Mrs. 
Burdick to the Seventh International Conference on Public 
Edueation called hy the International Bureau of Education 
in Geneva, July 18, 1938. 
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commendable degree of leadership in curricu- 
lum construction is evident in many of the 48 
States where school superintendents, super- 
visors, classroom teachers, college teachers 
and often citizens, work as committees in 
building courses of study. Sixty-one cities, 
eleven States, and twenty colleges or universi- 
ties have curriculum laboratories or depart- 
ments in which courses of study, and books 
and materials are brought together for the use 
of such committees. 


Secondary Education 
* * * 2 * 


With the purpose of providing high-school 
facilities within the reach of all, large numbers 
of small schools have been established, espe- 
cially in the agricultural regions of the great 
West, in the sections cf the South where 
separate schools are maintained for white 
and Negro races, and in sparsely settled 
mountain and desert areas. The number of 
extremely small high schools is being reduced, 
but it is still true that not far from half of 
the high schools in the United States have 
fewer than 100 pupils enrolled. By contrast, 
40 individual high schools have enrollments of 
from 5,000 to more than 13,000 pupils. 

No less significant educationally than the 
increasingly large number of enrollees is the 
fact that the young people who enter the 
secondary schools in this day possess an ever- 
expanding range of interests, needs, and scho- 
lastic abilities. The book-minded are present 
as they always have been, but the principal 
interests and the chief abilities of many of 
those who attend lie in fields and methods not 
comprehended by an educational program 
emphasizing languages, nathematics, or social, 
physical, and biological sciences. In content 
of the curriculum a notable expansion is 
taking place to include much more than for- 
merly of homemaking education, trade sub- 
jects, commercial studies, agriculture, physi- 
cal education, fine arts, and student activities 
of extraclassroom character. Good teachers 
feel more and more the need of adjusting 
procedures and pace of learning to the indi- 
vidual pupil, giving pupils of marked scholas- 
tic ability opportunity to enrich their educa- 
tional experiences and at the same time striv- 
ing to provide much of practice, laboratory 
work, manipulative activities, summary, and 
review for those who assimilate information 
less rapidly. There is a growing emphasis 
upon the development in pupils of desirable 
attitudes, ideals, habits, tastes, and apprecia- 


tions to take their place beside the traditional 
objective of scholastic competence. 


Higher Education 


Enrollments in colleges and universities 
have continued to increase until now the 
number of regular full-time students is more 
than one-eighth of the number of young people 
18 to 21 years of age, inclusive, in the country. 
As aspects of this expansion the following facts 
may be noted: 

First, the increase in enrollments is greater 
in publicly controlled institutions than in 
privately controlled institutions. For the 
first time in the history of higher education in 
the United States, the number of students 
attending publicly controlled institutions ex- 
ceeds the number enrolled in privately con- 
trolled institutions. Considering the fact that 
there is no well-recognized difference between 
the functions of the privately controlled col- 
leges and universities and of the publicly 
controlled institutions, this trend presents a 
very important problem to the privately con- 
trolled institutions which depend more largely 
than do publicly controlled ones, upon student 
fees for their maintenance. 

Second, Federal appropriations to the sys- 
tem of colleges called the land-grant colleges 
were increased during the current year to more 
than $30,000,000. These increased funds are, 
in part, for the instruction of students on the 
campuses, but are, in part, also for increased 
research work in agriculture and for increased 
adult education work among the rural popu- 
lation. 

Third, a marked tendeney appeared to 
broaden the scope of the curricula in the so- 
called junior colleges. These colleges are for 
students who have completed a 12-year course 
of study and they extend for 2 years. Tech- 
nical and semiprofessional curricula of many 
kinds are being incorporated into these col- 
leges along with the usual cultural subjects. 
This change in curricula is important because 
at present more than one-sixth of all the youth 
of the country complete their high-school 
courses and then continue their education for 
at least 1 or 2 years. In increasing propor- 
tions, these students are attending the junior 
colleges. 

Fourth, there has been a noticeable increase 
in the interest which colleges have taken in 
adult education. They have cooperated with 
other educational institutions in providing 
teachers for adult classes, and have expanded 
extension services to adults under their own 
auspices. 
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Vocational Education 


Vocational education as a national program 
supported by Federal grants-in-aid, has com- 
pleted its twenty-first year. This prograin m 
the United States and its Territories, for the 
current year 1937-88 cnrolls approximately 
1,750,000 students, employs about 36,000 
teachers, and expends about $50,000,000. Of 
the total amount, approximately $19,000,000 
is allocated to the States from Federal funds, 
which includes $1,778,000 for the training of 
teachers. 

Of the total number enrolled, approximately 
475,000 were farm boys and adult farmers 
pursuing vocational agriculture courses; 720,- 
000 were boys and girls and adult trade and 
industrial workers taking trade and industrial 
courses; and 575,000 were women and girls 
taking homemaking courses. 

The recent increased appropriations have 
provided for an expansion of the program as 
well as for extension and maintenance of 
Federal, State, and local leadership in voca- 
tional education, including agrieulture, dis- 
tributive occupations, home economics, and 
trades and industries. 

The rise in the age of entrance into employ- 
ment has resulted in an increased attendance 
in vocational schools and classes. Students of 
greater maturity with a better background of 
fundamental education, and a definitely 
determined vocational choice, are enrolled. 
A consequent extension of the program into the 
junior college level emphasizes technical 
instruction as well as the development of skills 
and forces the beginnings of the program into 
the upper reaches of the regular high school. 

Increased opportunities for participation in 
legitimate practical supervised work experi- 
ence under actual working conditions and 
adapted to progressive degrees of skill are 
being incorporated into the regular program of 
instruction. In both distributive and indus- 
trial occupations much of the training is given 
through work experiences for which the stu- 
dents are paid. 

The federally aided program is only a 
small part of the total vocational education 
program in public and private schools in the 
United States. However, it sets standards 
aud determines techniques and procedures 
necessary to meet the growth and development 
of the work. 

* * * * * 


Other Items 


The emergeney organizations have at- 
tempted to identify the educational needs of 
the individuals comprising their respective 
groups and have sought to provide educational 
facilitics to mect them. In some instances 
experiinents initiated without recourse to 
tradition, have specifically furthered progress. 

A brief summary of some of the major 
activities follow: 

Civilian Conservation Corps.—-During the 
fiscal year 1937-38 the Civilian Conservation 
Corps was maintained at an average of 1,500 
camps and 300,000 enrollment. Gver 265,000 
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of the enrollees were young men, 17 to 23 years 
of age. 

In addition to an educational adviser, there 
was an average of 14 part-time instructors 
ineach camp. During the fiscal year approxi- 
mately 10,000 illiterate enrollees were taught 
to read and writc; 50,000 enrollees were trained 
in elementary subjects; 45,000 in high-school 
subjects; 2,000 in college courses and over 
SO percent of the enrollces were given some 
vocational training. 

Provision was made last year for a school 
building in each camp. The number of 
books in camp libraries was brought to over 
1,500,000. On a monthly average, 6,000 
education films were shown and 8,000 lectures 
on special subjects were delivered. 

National Youth Administration—The Na- 
tional Youth Administration was ercated by 
Executive order June 26, 1935. An executive 
director, a deputy, and five regional agents 
constitute the administrative staff. There is 
a national advisory committce composed of 
employer, labor, education, and youth repre- 
sentatives. The program operates under the 
direction of 50 State directors. 

Its activities are concerned with providing 
work on public property or for public institu- 
tions for out-of-school young people; main- 
taining junior employment bureaus in coopera- 
tion with State employment serviees; the prep- 
aration of occupational information and mak- 
ing it available through various guidance pro- 
cedures. In addition to its program for out- 
of-school youth, the NYA provides part-time 
jobs to enable young people to continue their 
studies in colleges or secondary schools. 

“ * * * “ 


Works Progress Administration.—The Works 
Progress Administration education program 
was created to provide work for unemployed 
persons who are able to teach; to bring educa- 
tional opportunities to adults who need them : 
and to give to small children of low-income 
faiilies a better chance for a fair start in life. 
In 5 years, this program has served over 
5,000,000 adult students and 150,000 small 
children in nursery schools. It has given 
employment to over 100,000 teachers, most of 
whom have been reestablished in permanent 
positions in the public schools and elsewhere. 
Adult illiteracy has been reduced by one- 
fourth, over a million men and women having 
been taught the fundamentals of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. Workers’ education 
and naturalization classes for aliens have con- 
tributed to the improvement of American 
citizenry. Parent education and instruction 
in homemaking have strengthened family life 
in thousands of homes. Some valuable 
vocational work has been undertaken. 

Public Works Administration.—From De- 
cember 1933 to December 1937 the Federal 
Emergency Administration of Public Works 
of the United States Government allotted 
$352,731,873 in grants and loans for non- 
Federal educational building construction of 
4,480 projects. The total cost of these 
projects was $679,569,102. The bulk of the 


Federal grants and loans was allotted to the 
States for public-school buildings, i. c.. 
$285,364,759 for 4,044 public-school buildings, 
The local communities raised for these 
projects $279,352,501, making a total esti- 
mated cost of $564,717,260 for the *4,044 
projects. As a project often included many 
school buildings, the actual number of school 
buildings erected with PWA funds was in 
excess of the 4,044 projects. 
* * * * * 


President’s Advisory Committee on 
Education 


The most outstanding current report on 
public-school education and related services 
is that of the President’s Advisory Committee 
on Education.2 This committee was origi- 
nally appointed by President Roosevelt in 
1936 to study the experience under the 
existing program of Federal aid for vocational 
education, the relation of such training to 
general education and to prevailing economie 
and social conditions, and the extent of the 
need for an expanded program. 

In 1937 the President’ requested the com- 
mittee to give more extended consideration 
to the whole subject of Federal relationship 
to State and local conduct of education. 
The committee submitted its report to the 
President, February 18, 1938, in whieh it 
recommended the continuation of existing — 
Federal grants and the initiation of new grants 
to the States for educational purposes, to 
begin at $70,000,000 in 1939-40 and to in- 
crease to $199,000,000 in 1944-45, 

The grants recommended are to be divided ; 
among six major funds: (1) A general aid ~ 
fund for the current operating and main- © 
tenance expense of public elementary and ~ 
secondary schools; (2) a fund to improve the 
preparation of teachers and other educational — 
personnel; (83) a fund for the construction 
of school buildings; (4) a fund for the im-_ 
proved administration of State departments 
of education; (5) a fund for civic, general, and 
vocational part-time adult educational ac- 
tivitics; and (6) a fund for rural Jibrary 
service. 

The committee also recommended a special 
Federal fund for cooperative educational re- 
search, demonstration, and planning, to be 
administered by the Offiee of Education. 
The amounts recommended are $1,250,000 
during the fiscal year 1938-39; $2,000,000 in 
1939-40; and $3,000,000 during each of the 
succeeding fiscal years through 1944-45, 
The fund would be available for expenditure 
under the direction of publie and private 
nonprofit institutions and agencies approved 
by the Office of Education, on the basis of 
cooperative projects jointly agreed upon. 

* * * * * 


?The Advisory Committee on Education, Report of the 
Committee, February 1938, United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. For sale by the Super- ~ 
intendent of Documents, United States Government Print- 
{ng Office, Washington, D. C., for 35 cents a copy. 
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Radio-Forum-Guidance 


During the past several years, three sig- 
nificant new activities have been established 
by the Office of Education on a Nation-wide 
experimental and service basis. In the field of 
educational broadcasting approximately 500 
separate programs in eight series have been 
produced on the air over coast-to-coast radio 
networks; 140,000 educational scripts were 
distributed to local educational agencies that 
maintain producing units which produced some 
3,000 local radio programs from the scripts. 

_ From the beginning of the year 1936, 41 
forum demonstrations have been conducted 
in 36 States to assist State and local educa- 
tional agencies to establish forums through 
which the adult citizenry may be helped to 
understand and to keep pace with the pro- 
found social and economic changes taking 
place in the world today. From February 


1936 to June 1937, approximately 10,500 


meetings were held in 19 demonstration 
centers, with a total attendance of over a 
The statistics from the 


are not yet available. 

With the technological advances and cco- 
nomic changes taking place, the problem of 
vocational adjustment and readjustment is 
becoming increasingly acute, and is one that 
the school system of the United States is 
looked upon to solve. Hence, a professional 
service is now in process of establishment in 
the Office of Education to assist the States 
and local communities in setting up and main- 
taining programs for furnishing current occu- 
pational information and guidance, not only 
to pupils still enrolled in regular schools, but 
to out-of-school youth and adults in need of 
vocational guidance. 


Publications Announced 
(Concluded from page 20) 


11. Library Service. Carleton B. Joeckel. 
12. Special Problems of Negro Education. 


D. A. Wilkerson. 


13. The National Youth Administration. 
Palincr O. Johnson and Oswald L. Harvey. 

14. Educational Activities of the Works 
Doak 8. Camp- 
Frederick H. Bair, and Oswald L. 

15. Public Education in the District of Co- 
lumbia. Lloyd E. Blauch and J. Orin Powers. 

16. Public Education in the Territories and 
Lloyd E. Blauch. 

17. Education of Children on Federal Reser- 
vations. Lloyd E. Blauch and William L. 
Iversen. 

18. Educational Service for Indians. Lloyd 
E. Blauch. 

19. Research in the United States Office of 
Education. Charles H. Judd. 


Upon publication copies of the studies may 
be procured from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, United States Government Printing 
Office. The Library Service study is priced 
at 15 cents; the National Youth Administra- 
tion study at 15 cents. Exact information as 
to prices of the other studies will not be avail- 
able in advance of publication. The studies 
will range in length from about 50 to 300 pages. 
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Among Office Conferences 


Clinical Adjustment of 
Behavior Problems 


* Xk HW Realizing that the adjustment of 

behavior problems of school chil- 
i dren in their incipient stages is the 

most effective means of preventing 
later serious difficulty, many school systems 
throughout the country have developed clini- 
cal facilities for this purpose. The Office of 
Education is conducting a study of the organi- 
zation of such clinical facilities. Im order to 
help the Office in planning further steps in this 
study, 14 persons interested in clinical programs 
were invited to a conference in June. Among 
them were school administrators, supervisors 
of instruction, directors of guidance and special 
education, psychologists and psychiatrists in 
charge of child guidance programs. 

It was agreed by the group that a fourfold 
clinical service was needed, namely, that repre- 
sented by psychiatric, psychological, pediatric, 
and social workers. Emphasis was placed 
upon the need of helping teachers to under- 
stand and to participate in the clinical pro- 
gram through both preservice and in-service 
training, in order that the mental hygiene 
principles administered through clinical serv- 
ice might be transferred to classroom proce- 
dures. Moreover, the clinical program should 
have an effect upon the general school objec- 
tives and procedures, including guidance, 
curriculum adjustment, and special facilities 
for exceptional children. Finally, it was 
agrecd that one of the most important phases 
of the program was a coordination of the 
efforts of all agencies concerned, both in the 
school and in the community, looking toward 
the best possible adjustment of the problems 
of every child in the school system. 


Elementary Education 


A group interested in the field of elementary 
education met in June at the Office of Educa- 
tion in response to an invitation issued by 
Commissioner Studebaker to discuss “‘Prob- 
lems of Elementary Education Today.” 


Teachers colleges, universities, public schools, 
and State departments of education were repre- 
sented in the membership of the conference. 

For some time professional groups, public 
school officials, and groups of laymen have 
referred to the Office of Education questions 
relating to school organization, provisions for 
young children, and the education of teachers 
at the elementary school level. The work of 
the conference was therefore based upon dis- 
cussion of and statements concerning growth 
and development of children, current points of 
view in elementary education, issues in curricu- 
lum and in teacher cducation, and desirable 
changes in school organization, administration, 
and supervision. 


Problems in Residential Schools 
for Handicapped Children 


A group of 15 administrators of residential 
schools for the blind, the deaf, and socially 
maladjusted children, came to Washington for 
2 days at the invitation of the Office of Educa- 
tion to discuss various educational problems 
concerned with such schools. Among the 
topics which were considered, one that de- 
manded special attention, was the desirability 
of improving the attitude of the public toward 
residential schools of this type. All too often 
they are classed as eleemosynary or correc- 
tional institutions. The superintendents at- 
tending the conference seemed unanimous in 
their conviction that the educational programs 
of their schools should be stressed and that 
every effort should be made to make legisla- 
tors and other citizens look upon the schools 
as a part of the educational program of the 
State. Other problems discussed concerned 
the greater mutual cooperation between resi- 
dential schools and other educational agencies; 
further development of facilities for vocational 
education in the residential schools; adminis- 
trative problems concerned with the manage- 
ment of the schools; needed studies looking 
toward the improvement of the program; and 
services desired by the schools from the Office 
of Education. 


Federal Forum Demonstrations 


Kk % Ou July 13, 1938, the sum of 

$210,000 was made available to the 
i. W Office of Education for the admin- 

istration in Washington ($10,000) 
and the operation of a proposed program of 
forum demonstrations ($200,000) for the 
period July 1, 1938, to February 28, 1939 
(8 months). The budget of $200,000 pro- 
vides for— 


(a) Approximately $170,000 for security 
wages of workers to be drawn from local relief 


rolls to assist local educational agencies in 
the development of forum activities. 

(b) Approximately $24,000 for professional 
leadership (not certified by the relicf agencies). 

(c) Approximately $6,000 for contingent 
expelises. 

This budget will restrict the Office of Educa- 
tion to a prograin of fewer demonstrations 
than has been possible in previous years. 
The demonstration principle employed in the 
past will be carried forward with the new grant. 
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FREE PUBLICATIONS: Order free publications and other free aids listed from ageneies issuing them 
COST PUBLICATIONS: Request only cost publications from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


enelosing remittance (elieck or money order) at tine of ordering 


@ Two of a series of nontechnical bulletins of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
meree describing the special physical, me- 
chanical, and chemical propertics and uses 
(see illustration) of various types of American 
woods are now available, namely, California 
Redwood and Tis Uses, Trade Promotion 
Series No. 171, and American Hardwoods and 
Their Uses, Trade Promotion Series No. 178, 
which sell for 10 cents and 15 cents, respec- 
tively. American Western Pines, another in 
the series, is in press. 


@ The manufacture and utilization of safety 
glass is depicted in a new 2-reel silent motion 
picture film entitled Safety Glass—the latest 
addition to the extensive educational film 
library of the Bureau of Mines, United States 
Department of the Interior. 

Copies of this film in 16-mm and 35-inm 
sizes may be had for exhibition by schools, 
churehes, colleges, civic and business organi- 
zations, and others interested. Applications 
for the film should be addressed to the 
Bureau of Mines Experiment Station, 4800 
Forbes Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. No charge is 
made for the use of the film, although the 
exhibitor is asked to pay the transportation 
charges. 


@® For information on Long-Term Farm 
Mortgage Loans, Short-Term Production Loans, 
Credit for Farmer Cooperatives, and Farm 
Family Credit, write to the Farm Credit 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 


@ Principles of fabric selection and garment 
design in making children’s clothes at home 
and in buying ready-made garments are out- 
lined in Fabrics and Designs for Children’s 
Clothes, Department of Agriculture, Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 1778, the price of which is 5 cents. 

The Bureau of Home Economies itself has 
no patterns for distribution, but has arranged 
to lend traveling exhibits of the actual gar- 
ments described in the bujletin to extension 
groups, ehild clinics, and  nursery-school 
centers. 


@ tach issue of the Sociul Security Biuletin, a 
new monthly publication of the Sociel Security 
Board, will include sectiors on: Social Security 
in Review, Unemployment Compensation, 
Publie Assistance, Old-Age Insurance, Finan- 
cial Data, Special Articles and Notes, and 
Reeent Publications. 

The bulletin will serve as a Jink between the 
Nation-wide organization of the Board and 
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New Government Aids FOR TEACHERS 


by MARGARET F. RYAN 


the groups of Federal, State, and local agencies 
directly concerned with administration of the 
social security program. Price: 20 cents per 
copy; $2 a year in the United States, Canada, 
and Mexico; other countries, $3.75. 


Mlustration from American Hardwoods and Their Uses. 


Folger Memorial Library. 


@ When a Woman Buys a Coat, a pictorial 
supplement to Department of Agriculture 
Leafiet No. 116, shows the labels to be found 
in many coats and the type of information 
that makes for coat quality both in materials 
and workmanship. The leaflet costs 10 cents. 


@ Since its organization in 1902 the Bureau 
of Reclamation has construeted 138 dams 
ranging in size from simple, small diversion 
structures of a few feet in height to gigantic 
storage dams of unprecedented proportions, 
and is now engaged in directing the largest 
construction program in its history. Dams 
and Control Works, a description of representa- 
tive storage and diversion dams and _ high- 
pressure reservoir outlet works constructed by 
the Bureau of Reclamation, is off the press 
and available at $1 per copy. 


@ The Superintendent of Documents has 
revised the following price lists of Government 
publications: Insects—Bees and Honey; In- 
sects Injurious to Man, Animals, Plants, and 
Crops, No. 41; Agricultural Chemistry and 
Soils and Fertilizers, No. 46; American History 


and Biography, No. 50; Health—Diseases, _ 


Drugs, and Sanitation, No. 51; 
Explosives, Fuel, Gas, Gasoline, Petroleum, No. 
58; Census publications—Statistics of Popula- 
tion, Agriculture, Manufactures, Retail and 
Wholesale Distribution, Occupations, and 
Religious Bodies, No. 70. Tree. 


@ Thousands of farm families in the United 
States live too far from hospitals for safety. 
Building committees in the country com- 
munities which need hospitals may wish to 
profit by the experience of communities that 
have planned, built, and operated hospitals 
successfully. Information on hospital needs, 
size, cost, financing, and plans is presented in 
Tlospitals for Rural Communities, Department 
of Agriculture, Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1792. 
Price, 5 cents. 


@ Names of persons directly engaged in 
teaching, research, or demonstration in agri- 
culture and home economics are given in 
Department of Agriculture Miscellaneous 
Publication No. 299, Workers in Subjects 
Pertaining to Agrieulture in Land-Grant 
Colleges and Experiment Stations, 1937-88, an 
annual directory issued by the Office of Ex- 
periment Stations. Price, 15 cents. 


@ Dental status and needs of elementary 
school children, natural and artificial lighting 
for low-cost housing, principles governing 
sanitation of isolated dwellings, and length of 
nursing visits as criterion of nursing service 
are discussed in the No. 19 and No. 22 issues 
of Publie Health Reports, each number of 
which costs 5 cents. 


@ Film strips and motion pictures on soil and 
water conservation are available on a loan 
basis from the Division of Cooperative Ex- 
tension and the Division of Motion Pictures, 
Extension Service, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. For more detailed infor- 
mation write to the Extension Division of the 
Department. 


@ The National Park Service has revised and 
brought up to date bulletins giving the his- 
torical, geographical, and geological history 
of the following national parks: Acadia 
National Park—Maine; Glacier National 
Park— Montana; Mesa Verde National Park— 
Colorado; Yosemite National Park—Cali- 
fornia; and Zion and Bryee Canyon National 
Parks—Utah. Free copies are available at 
the National Park Service, Washington, D. C. 
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CCC Enrollees Go To College 


About 15 of every 100 CCC en- 
rollees have completed high school. 
Some of these men are now taking 
college work. Others have discon- 
jtinued collegiate study because of financial 
difficulty. Many of these young men are 
‘qualified for college entrance and desire to con- 
tinue their education. Last year 39 colleges 
and universities granted CCC scholarships, 
35 offered NYA assistanee and 18 agreed to 
make their loan funds and self-help jobs avail- 
‘able to these men. In addition, college study 
centers for CCC men, located in nearby 
‘camps, were established at Bethel College, 
Tenn., and at the University of New Mexico. 
By means of these various forms of assistance 
several hundred enrollees were enabled to 
pursue college work for credit during the past 
year and 39 were able to secure college di- 
plomas. 


Letter to Presidents 


During each of the past 4 years, the Offiee 
of Education has contacted the colleges and 
universities in behalf of enrollees who desire 
a college education. Each year, the proffers 
of assistance by these institutions have been 
referred for follow-up to the educational 
adviser of the corps area in which the schools 
are located. In many instances, through the 
follow-up and study of local conditions, atd 
was extended beyond original expectations. 

In June 1938 a cireular letter was sent to 
all the eollege presidents of the country, re- 
esting financial aid and facilities for CCC 
enrollees. Each president was asked, ‘Will 
it be possible for your institution during the 
new school year to extend scholarship aid, 
NYA assistance, self-help jobs, or any other 
type of aid to enable qualified CCC enrollees 
to enter your institution?” The letter also 
referred to the need of additional instructional 
materials, instructors and facilities in the 
following brief statements. ‘Our camps, of 
course, are in need of additional reading 
materials, visual aids, correspondence and ex- 
tension eourses, speakers and instructors. 
The camps would also weleome the use of 
educational facilities on your campus, such 
as libraries, elassroonis, shops and laboratories. 
Wherever it is possible for your institution to 
help a uearby CCC camp along these or 
similar lines, I trust you will sce fit to do so.”’ 


Colleges Interested 


Recently President Ray Vife of New 
Mexieo State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts stated: ‘There is an unusually 
happy relation between tle CCC camps and 
the eollege in New Mexico and you may be 
sure that relationship will be continued.” 
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by Howard W. Oxley, Director of CCC Camp Education 


{fundreds of enrollees pursued college work last year. 


from Massachusetts State College, Amherst, 
President Hugh P. Baker writes, ‘‘Sinee the 
CCC camps began operations here in Massa- 
ehusetts, we have been very mueh interested 
in various phases of educational work in 
the eamps.”’ 


Extent of Aid 


Last year more than 200 colleges and uni- 
versities in all parts of the country cooperated 
directly with the CCC educational program 
by ereating scholarships and giving other 
financial aid, tendering correspondence and 
extension work at reduced cost, offering 
classroom and laboratory space and lending 
equipment. Jor the present school year 
the colleges are increasing the number of 
scholarships, loan funds, self-help jobs, and 
NYA assistance available for CCC men. 
President A. G. Crane writes from Laramie, 
“The University of Wyoming for several 
years has granted one scholarship to each 
CCC camp in Wyoming. In addition to 
this we have granted a few special scholar- 
ships in especially meritorious cases.’’ Presi- 
dent Ed Morrison of Panhandle Agricultural 
and Mechanical College in Oklahoma states, 
“J am sure you will be interested in knowing 
that the young men who were sent to us from 
the CCC camps came through 100 percent 
without a single exeeption in grade points, 
work program, ete.’”’ Dean Onthank, writing 
for President Erb of the University of Oregon 


says, “This university is glad to help former 
CCC men in any way that it can. We have 
had a considerable number of such students, 
and have found that they generally do very 
well. Some of them, indeed, have been quite 
superior students.” Gilbert Cody, chairman 
of student employment and business manager, 
Arizona State Teachers College, Tempe, writ- 
ing for President Grady Gammage, states, 
“To date we have given work-scholarships to 
about 8 enrollees each year. We plan to in- 
crease this to about 10... Three of the 
six student assistants in this office are former 
CCC men. They are the three highest rank- 
ing assistants and one is virtually the head 
aceountant.” 


Instructors, Materials, Facilities 


Of particular help to the enrollees has been 
the specia) aid given by the colleges and tech- 
nical institutes in making concessions in 
correspondence instruction. Special rates 
have been extended to the enrollees for college 
and high-school credit courses and especially 
prepared noncredit courses have been offered 
free. In this way, hundreds of courses have 
been brought to an average of 15,805 enrollees 
per month during the past year. The work 
of the University of Nebraska, the University 
of North Dakota, and the University of Okla- 
homa in this field has been quite outstanding. 

Extension classes have been held in some 
camps and inspirational talks given by college 
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faculty members have been unique features on 
weekly “Company Meeting” programs in 
many of the eamps. In the absence of Presi- 
dent Elliot of Purdue University, F. C. 
Hockema, assistant, writes, “As you no doubt 
know, one of the CCC camps is located about 
a mile and a half from Purdue University. ... 
We have cooperated with this eamp to the 
fullest extent, and we will be very glad to 
continue our service, not only with this camp, 
but with others. We have sent some of our 
instructors to the cainps throughout the State 
and several of our NYA students to the camp 
near us to teach courses.” 

Yor the 2-year period ending June 30, 1938, 
the colleges had supplied the camps with an 
average of 153 NYA instructors per month. 
There is reason to believe that this type of aid 
to the camps will increase during the present 
school year. 

Interlibrary loans of books have been made 
from college to camp libraries. Teaching 
equipment, such as films, projectors, slides, 
and museum exhibits have been loaned to 
camp advisers for instruction purposes. 

During the past 4 years the colleges have 
offered assistance in training the camp educa- 
tional advisers to do a better job. Last sum- 
mer, 1938, 24 colleges and universities invited 
corps area and district advisers to hold training 
conferences on their campuses. In several in- 
stances, such as at, Massachusetts State College, 
Amherst, the school opened to the group every 
facility of value to the training program and 
furnished special lecturers and instructors for 
courses that were conducted at the conference. 

In looking back over the past 5 years of CCC 
education, one is impressed with the great 
amount of encouragement and definite tangible 
aid that have been extended to the corps 
by the institutions of higher learning. The 
growth of interest in and aid to the program 
on the part of the colleges indicates the ex- 
panding desire of college presidents to aid the 
forward looking enrollee. Perhaps it would be 
difficult to find a better testimony of this grow- 
ing interest in enrollees than the following 
excerpts from a letter by President James D. 
Hoskins of the University of Tennessee: 

“T am wondering if your office could work 
out some kind of a cooperative plan for CCC 
boys whereby these students may attend the 
university and work in the CCC camps al- 
ternately by quarters. Since the university 
is on the four quarter plan, I believe something 
along this line could be worked out which 
would be of value to the CCC boys. By 
such an arrangement they could attend the 
university two quarters out of the year and 
work in the CCC camps two quarters of each 
year. By grouping them in pairs, you could 
always have one boy in camp and one boy at 
the university. ... 

“T assure you that we are, at al! times, glad 
to cooperate with the offices of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps in the use of our facilities. 
Please do not hesitate to call on us when we 
can be of service to you.” 

The act, passed June 28, 1987, by the 
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Standards of Pupil Attainment 


by David Segel, Consultant in Tests and Measurements 


%*% %& %& «There is a new type of standard for 
Rae judging the school work of pupils 
| il gradually being developed in the 
schools of America. The rigid 
standards so ruthlessly applied to children en 
masse are gradually being replaced by stand- 
ards which take into account the interests and 
abilities of the individual pupil. These rigid 
standards called for the acquisition of knowl- 
edge in specified doses on a regular schedule, 
with everyone running on the same schedule. 
If a pupil did not digest the dose on schedule 
he simply had to take it over again. The 
graded system of education was founded upon 
the assumption that alt pupils in a grade would 
be at the same level of learning. Actually it 
has been found that this distribution of pupils 
into grades does not result in a uniform pro- 
gression of learning for all pupils. If any 
elementary school grade is tested with any 
standardized test in any subject, the result 
generally is that the pupils will be found to 
have a spread of attainment covering at least 
three grades. 

Accepting this fact and having become 
imbued with the new philosophy of education 
that individual children should develop i 
various directions at varying rates intrinsi- 
cally best for each of them, educators have 
reacted in a variety of ways. A few have 
come to the conclusion that there should be 
complete freedom for each individual ehild 
where such requirements as formal class 
attendance, examinations, etc., should be 
relegated to the past. Other educators, 
observing the same facts and having the same 
philosophy, have come to the conclusion that 
this freedom to develop means that there is an 
inherent obligation to furnish an environment 
which will result in optimun: development for 
each individual. This, they say, can be done 
only through a carefully worked out school 
organization which, while it recognizes that 
the pupil’s interests are an important motivat- 
ing and guiding force, also recognizes that 
careful planning must be done to nourish 
such interests, and also that interests are not 
the only guides for developing a school curricu- 
lum. The needs of society and the unrecog- 
nized (by the individual pupil) needs of the 
pupils must be taken care of. 


Better Organization Needed 


lf this responsibility is accepted, it means 
that the school, instead of becoining less organ- 


Seventy-fifth Congress provides that in the 
discretion of the Director continuous service 
by the enrollee during his period of enrollment 
shall not be required in any case where the 
enrollee attends an educational institution 


ized, must become better organized as far as 
the instructional program is concerned. In 
the past one lesson prepared by the teacher 
sufficed for all. Under the new philosophy 
each individual child must be considered. This 
means to most educators that the teacher 
should learn as far as possible the individual 
pupil’s interests, aptitudes, achievements, and 
social traits. Without this knowledge, indi- 
vidual instruction becomes confusion, and fur- 
ther, this knowledge cannot be acquired with- 
out a definite pupil evaluation program. The 
interests of a pupil cannot be obtained through 
casual conversation, or by aimless day-by-day 
contact. His aptitudes and social traits can- 
not be subjectively evaluated with success. A 
regular scientific approach to the problem of 
evaluating a child’s personal development 
through the use of standardized procedures, 
including testing, questionnaires, and stand- 
ardized observational practices, is the only 
method which will insure success to the first 
step in a child-centered school. The second 
step in such a program is the adjustment of 
the instructional method to fit the needs of 
the various growing children. 


Judging Standards 


The standard for judging the work of pupils, 
it seems to the writer, should resolve itself in 
two directions. First, pupils may be tested 
for their achievement of the objectives set by 
the school. But these test results should not 
be compared with national norms except where 
it is known that the pupils tested are like the 
pupils from which the national norms were 
derived. That is, the attainment of pupils 
should be judged in relation to their mental 
and, if possible also, their social status. See- 
ond, and probably more important than the 
first, a school’s attainment should be measured 
by its adherence to a program of individual 
pupil analysis and diagnosis, and an instrue- 
tional program to fit the results of individual 
analyses and diagnoses. These two methods 
of evaluating the schools should supersede pro- 
grams of testing in which test results are com- 
pared with national norms without reference 
to the intellectual level of the students con- 
cerned. Instead, the school should be judged 
by its efficiency in instructing the type of pu- 
pils it actually has on its rots and by the pro- 
visions it has instituted for analyzing pupils 
and adjusting the curriculum to individual 
pupils. 


of his choice during his leave of absence. 
This provision is of particular interest te 
enrollees who desire to continue their college 
education. Any number of men are taking 
advantage of it this fall. ) 
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* * %& School buildings, school equipment, 
and school grounds should be most 
carefully checked over to make sure 
that everything is in the best pos- 
sible repair for the school year; that no acci- 
dent and health hazards to pupils and teachers 
remain. The calamity which occurred in 
that attractive consolidated school in Texas, 
‘stands as a warning that despite outside ap- 
pearances, unless all parts of the school plant 
and its equipment are constantly checked to 
‘safeguard life and health ‘accidents will 
happen.” Were are a few important things 
to look into: 

1. Is the water supply safe? Has it been 
tested? Is a plentiful supply of good, clean 
water available without danger of pollution in 
any way? 

2. Is the school building properly heated and 
ventilated? Are all fire hazards removed? Do 
doors open outward? Can egress be had by 
fire escape or window if need be? What about 
defective boilers, poor oil or gas heating ar- 
rangements, inadequate ventilation, dangers 
of explosions due to careless handling or stor- 
age of paints, varnishes, and other inflaminable 
materials? Does your school have fire hazards 
due to spontaneous combustion of accumula- 
tions of oiled rags, debris, ete. 

3. Are the playgrounds and their equipment 
in as safe a condition as they can be made? Is 
there sufficient play space to avoid congestion? 
isit clean and well drained? Has the play ap- 
paratus been checked over? Have all neces- 
sary repairs been made? 

4, Have all vehicles used to transport pupils 
been placed in best possible repair? Are they 
clean and safe? Have all routes, drivers, driy- 
_ ing regulations, etc., been restudied in the light 
of last year’s experiences to make sure that 
this part of the school’s service is as safe as it 
canbe? What about railroad crossings? Have 
safeguards been worked out governing ap- 
proaching or passing cars while loading or dis- 
charging pupils? 

5. Has all eleetrical wiring been done or 
checked over by a qualified electrician? What 
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The consolidated school building at New London, Tex. 


Is Your School Sate? 


by Walter H. Gaumnitz, Specialist in Rural Education Problems 


about unnecessary or worn extension cords, de- 
fective switches, improvised fuses? Has basic 
instruction been given pupils concerning 
dangers from electricity when not properly 
used or when wires are broken or exposed? 

Who has the responsibility for checking up 
on these and other matters relating to health 
and safety? Who is responsible for getting 
necessary repairs properly and _ promptly 
maae? These matters of health and safety 
are so important that they should be brought 
to the attention of the proper authorities with- 
out delay, and necessary action taken to 
prevent every possible danger to boys and 
girls in every community. 


Recommendations for Prevention of 
Similar Occurrences ! 


The following precautionary measures are 
recommended for prevention of explosions in 


1 Made by David J. Price, of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, after investigation of the explosion at the 
consolidated school, New London, Tex. 


schoolhouses, public buildings, and institu- 
tions: 

1. The use of effective malodorants for de- 
tection of escaping combustible gas duc to 
leaking equipment or other causes should be 
required. 

2. Practical methods for the installation of 
gas indicators centrally located in school 
buildings and public institutions to detect the 
presence of escaping combustible gases in con- 
centrations below their lower explosive limits 
should be developed. This disaster has clearly 
shown the need for further research on the de- 
velopment of alarm systems and warning 
devices in connection with the operation of 
combustible gas indicators as adapted to school 
buildings and other institutions where large 
numbers of people are exposed to explosion 
hazards. 

3. Supervision and inspection, by competent 
authorities, of public buildings and installa- 
tions of heating and lighting devices and 
equipment should be required. 

4. Approved pressure regulating devices 
should be properly installed in all gas lines 
where natural gas is used for heating school 
buildings and public institutions. 

5. All electrical equipiment and appliances 
should be installed in accordance with re- 
quirements of the National Electrical Code. 

6. Provision should be made for such proper 
construction of school buildings that will 
eliminate dead spaces underneath class reci- 
tation rooms and similar meeting rooms where 
dangerous gases can accumulate. 

7. Main pipe lines carrying gas to be used 
for heating purposes should not pass directly 
under public buildings, but should be located 
outside the building proper with only the 
necessary connections entering the main 
building. 

8. Adequate ventilation of all necessary and 
essential spaces under all occupied sections of 
public buildings should be required. 

9. Adequate ventilation at all times for 
schoolrooms using gas-heating appliances 
should be provided. 


Ruins of the same building pictured below, after a tragic explosion occurred. 
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A Well-BRalaneed Plan 


A full quarter or 12 weeks of supervised 
teaching practice under conditions of normal 
teaching responsibility is required of all 
prospective voeational agrieulture teaehers in 
the University of Georgia. This practice 
teaching, which is known as apprenticeship 
praetice, is provided entirely off the campus. 

Theoretically, apprenticeship schools may 
be located anywhere in the State. Actually, 
however, it is necessary to keep them grouped 
about eonvenient centers for effeetive and 
economical supervision. There are four 
groups of schools for training centers—one in 
the northeastern part of the State, one in the 
southeastern part, one in the southwestern 
part, and one in the northwestern area. 

In selecting schools last year only those 
schools which had had departments of agri- 
culture for 5 or more vears and in which the 
teacher’s tenure covered a period of 4 years or 
more were ehosen. 

Assigninents of prospective teachers at the 
eentral school range all the way from observ- 
ing and assisting in all-day elasses in agri- 
culture to condueting chapel exercises. Out- 
side assignments include organizing and 
teaching a day-unit class for the entire ap- 
prenticeship period in an adjoining commu- 
nity and conducting at least one evening 
class in this community. 

Student teachers work under an agreement 
with the proper authorities in both central 
and outlying schools. Two apprentices are 
placed in each central school. Seniors as- 
signed to apprentieeship work must have had 
observation and praetice in special methods 
courses in campus practiee sehools. 

Apprentices receive no salary for practiee 
teaching, although each trainee is allowed $25 
a month to defray community travel expenses, 
contributed, $12.50 by the county and $12.50 
by the University of Georgia. They travel 
commonly in a used car provided by the voca- 
tional agriculture teaeher at the school, who 
pays for gas and oil. 

Each apprentice is required in advance of 
his teaching period to make studies of the 
agrieultural, human, and edueational re- 
sourees of the eounty and community tn which 
he is to teach and to otherwise familiarize 
himself with loeal conditions. J.oeal voea- 
tional teachers act as supervising teachers for 
apprentiees and beeome members of the 
teacher-training staff for the period of practice 
training. 

Regular eonferenees of apprentiees and 
supervisory teachers are held at the begin- 
ning of the training period. A teacher 
trainer makes a weekly visit to each trainee. 

The student gets experience in supervision 
of farm practiee, other supervised work, se- 
quenee of jobs and problems arranged for 
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study, and in selecting materials to be used in 
solving partieular problems. He does “‘direct- 
ing teaehing” in classes already organized and 
organizes elasses of his own in outlying sehools. 
He engages in work with groups of Future 
Farmers of America, learns to keep class and 
project records, and earries on community 
activities ranging from ehurch work to agri- 
cultural service work for farmers. 


Motel Heads Go to Sehool 
New Jersey, which has already demonstrated 


the value of its training program for hotel 
waitresses, chefs, bellhops, and other hotel 
employees, has extended this program to 
inelude teacher-training courses for hotel 
department heads. 

This teacher-training experiment, started in 
a large Atlantie City hotel during the past 
winter and spring, has proved so successful 
that it will be extended to department heads 
in other large hotels in Atlantic City and else- 
where or in groups of smaller hotels desiring 
such serviee. 

Under the general plan followed in the hotel 
department head training course the leader 
explains how teacher-training work for fore- 
men and others is carried on in other industries 
and shows by a series of demonstrations how 
similar courses apply in the hotel industry. 

This is followed by an analysis of the jobs 
in which hotel employees may appropriately 
be given training, in the personnel, laundry, 
housekeeping, food eontrol, and cafeteria 
departments and in other divisions such as 
the superintendent’s office, the chief baker’s 
department, the chef’s department, the house 
offieer’s department, and the food control 
and steward’s department. 

The object behind these courses is to train 
department heads so that they will be able in 
turn to train employees in their respective 
hotei departments for their duties. Such an 
employee training program is designed not 
only to train prospective workers in various 
departments but also to upgrade workers 
already on the job. 

Beeause of the importance of the hotel in- 
dustry in New Jersey, which is dotted with 
seaside, lake, and mountain resorts, the State 
Department of Public Instruction has ap- 
pointed a coordinator who will have charge of 
training work for hotel department heads. 


An Tmposing List 


Opportunites to earn imoney are open to 
home-economies-trained students in many 
different fields, a compilation of data pre- 
sented to the Office of Edueation by State 
supervisors of home-economics education, 
shows. 

These data indicate that opportunities 
are open to sueh students in preparing and 
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producing foods for sale; preserving foods; 
planning food budgets, menus, grocery lists, 
and recipes; eonsumer-buying; eommercial 
food eoncerns; assisting in food planning, 
buying and preparation; managing roadside 
markets, conducting an information food ex- 
ehange and setting up home filing system for 
reeipes and household hints; eonstructior, 
care, laundering, and purchasing of cloth'ng; 
as employees of various kinds of commercial 
clothing concerns; in miseellaneous occupa- 
tions in the clothing field; care and cleaning of 
houses; renovating furniture and furnishings; 
refinishing woodwork; rearranging furnish- 
ings; acting as home assistant in management 
of home activities; eare of children; organiz- 
ing and directing community ehildren’s ac- 
tivities; planning and equipping child cen- 
ters; assisting in play or nursery schools; 
making articles for ehildren; renovating toys, 
books, playhouses; accompanying children 
to and from school; coaehing children in 
school work; cleaning and otherwise caring 
for children’s clothing; making craft articles 
to sell; various serviees involved in eare of 
sick and aged; planning flower gardens and 
window boxes; earing for potted plants and 
gardens; growing flowers and shrubbery to 
sell; and various miscellaneous jobs such as 
acting as hostesses for homemakers; planning 
and making detailed arrangements for parties; — 
decorating halls and other places for special 
events; arranging floats for local celebrations. 
The list of opportunities prepared by the 
Office of Education is broken down into more 
minute detail under each head here enum- 
erated, and represents only such services as 
have actually been engaged in successfully by 
home-economics students in various States. 


It Doesu’t Miss Much 


The Offiee of Education has recently pub- 
lished Vocational Education Bulletin 193, 
Training for the Painting and Deeorating 
Trade. 

As its name implies, this bulletin analyzes 
the painting and decorating trade and out- 
lines plans whieh may be folowed in training 
apprentices and workers in the trade. But 
it does more. 

It presents information on the status and 
importance of the painting and decorating 
industry. It outlines the qualifications for 
workers in the trade and the opportunities for 
employment open to these workers. It gives 
health and safety hints to be followed by 
painters and decorators. In addition, it 
suggests equipment necessary for classes in 
painting and deeorating, gives general and 
specific inforination valuable to the painter 
and decorator, and contains an appendix 
devoted to a bibliography of reference mate- 
rial of interest and help to those in the paint- 
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Courtesy National Paint, Lacquer, and Varnish Association. 


This apprentice in the painting and decorating 
trade is receiving practical instruction on the job. 


ing and decorating trade and to an exhibit 
of apprentice plans. 

Although intended primarily for teachers of 
painting and decorating courses, this bulletin 
contains information on painting and decorat- 
ing of interest to the general public. 

There is, for instance, a section covering the 
composition cf paints and one on preparing and 
painting surfaces. Another section contains 
information on paint tests. Painting Diffieul- 
ties is the title of a third section. Composi- 
tion, mixing, and uses of stains, varnishes, 
and enamels is treated in a fourth section. 

One of the most interesting subjects treated 
in this bulletin is pamt colors. The discus- 
sion of this subject is illustrated with colored 
charts showing primary, binary, tertiary, and 
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quaternary colors and their combinations. 
Especially unique is the discussion of color 
values in which the method of making specifie 
colors is explained. And there is a chapter 
on figuring painting costs, which should 
interest the home owner. This Office of 
Education publication may be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Its price is 35 cents. 


Tangible Results 


“A project which is accomplishing great 
things in rebuilding physically handicapped 
persons,” is the way in which the Savannah 
(Ga.) News characterizes the program of 
vocational rehabilitation of the disabled 
carried on in Georgia. 


Referring to the report of P. 8. Barrett, 
director of the vocational rehabilitation divi- 
sion in Georgia, the newspaper calls attention 
to the fact that “270 physically handicapped 
persons in the State were rehabilitated last 
year through vocational training to such 
an extent that their earning capacity was 
raised from nothing to $197,000 a year. This 
was accomplished, too, with the expenditure 
of $90,000.” Continuing, the editorial states: 

“Although the immediate monetary return 
on the 12-month investment of the re- 
habilitation program is highly impressive, it 
really constitutes only a small part of the 
benefits that will accrue to those 270 Geor- 
gians in the years to come. ... Putting 
them on a self-sustaining basis removes them 
from the mounting list of unfortunates that 
are, or will become, public charges and a con- 
tinual drain on the taxpayers. 

“But perhaps the greatest return from that 
$90,000 investment is one that cannot be 
valued in terms of the dollar. Restoring 
those persons to a state of independence and 
equipping them so they can again fill a useful 
place in society has been approximate to 
giving life back to them. It is like setting 
them free in a modern world that after all is 
a delight to live in if one can ‘belong’ and be 
a part of it instead of having to look on from 
the barred window of physical imprisonment.” 


Lock the Safe 


Lock the Safe is the caption of an appro- 
priate drawing used at the beginning of the 
plan book on soil conservation for teachers of 
vocational agriculture, issued recently by the 
division of vocational education, Wyoming 
Department of TEdueation. This drawing, 
which pictures a large open safe framing a 
farmstead, froin which is running a volumi- 
nous stream of soil fertility, is a fitting intro- 
duction to this soil conservation instruction 
manual for teachers. 

The instruction plans contained in the 
manual are presented under ‘job’? heads— 
15 in all—including: Preventing wind erosion, 
preventing water erosion, contour farming, 
rotation grazing, dam construction for gully 
control, making pasture contours, making 
water spreader ditches and structures, con- 
strueting and operating farm level soil and 
water-conserving machinery, tree windbreaks, 
strip cropping, terracing, running terrace 
lines, making terrace outlets and outlet chan- 
nels, and reorganizing farm for soil conser- 
vation. 

The instruction plan under each job heading 
outlines the various topies to be followed in 
presenting classroom instruction and the 
objectives and procedures to be followed in 
laboratory and field work. In connection 
with the teaching plans for such jobs as dam 
construction for gully control, making water 
spreader ditches and structures, and terracing, 
also, the manual presents drawings showing 
details of these operations. 


C. M. Arruur 
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In Publie Schools 


Scientific Exhibits 

More than 1,000 children of junior and high- 
school age, including New York’s most promis- 
ing young scientists, will take part in exhibits 
of scientific research at the 1989 New York 
World’s Fair. This has been announced by 
Harold G. Campbell, superintendent of schools 
and Robert T. Pollock, president of the 
American Institute of the City of New York. 
The exhibit will be a demonstration of the 
activities of the American Institute’s junior 
science elubs, of which about 5,000 pupils 
of the city’s schools are members. The board 
of education will cooperate with the American 
Institute to provide a year-’round exhibit of 
their work at the Fair. In addition to a 
continuous junior seience fair, where products 
of vouthful research will be on view, junior 
scientists will be seen at work in specially 
arranged laboratories, under the direction of 
teachers provided by the board of education, 
to demonstrate the latest methods of science 
teaching. 


Research 


Seeoudary Sehool Standards 

The Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards is, during this year, planning to 
conduct an intensive investigation in about 15 
high schools of ways by which a school may be 
evaluated and accredited in terms of its objec- 
tives. As this is written the schools are being 
selected. They will include different types, 
public and private, large and small, such as 
college preparatory, vocational, comprehen- 
sive, consolidated, military, boarding, and 
experimental schools. 


Social Adjustment Commission 

From Hartford, Conn., comes a report that 
the social adjustment commission, first ap- 
pointed by the mayor of the city in 1933, and 
in 1937 becoming by legislative action a per- 
manent commission, has completed its fifth 
year. The work of this commission repre- 
sents a coordinated plan on the part of a 
public-spirited community to carry on guid- 
ance, placement, and supervisory service for 
young people 16 to 21 years of age who have 
been academically handicapped during their 
school years and most of whom were enrolled 
in special classes for retarded children, which 
in Connecticut are organized for pupils of 
approximately 45 to 75 I. Q. An appropria- 
tion of $3,500 was made by the city for the 
year 1937-38 to carry on the necessary field 
work and clerical duties of the commission. 
The combined earnings for the same year of 
175 young people placed in enployment largely 
through the efforts of the commission were 
$46,720.70. As the commission points out, 
“much good school training is frequently 
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wasted beeause of the lack of an adequate 
community follow-up program covering the 
after-school years.” 


Reading Conrse 

The State Department of Education of 
Virginia has prepared a reading course for 
teachers for the school year 1938-39. “The 
reading course is designed primarily to serve 
teachers by giving material for practical sug- 
gestions on everyday classroom problems. 
The course serves also as one of the bases for 
the renewal of teachers’ certificates.” 


Keutneky Nursery Schools 

There have been 112 nursery units set up 
in Kentucky, during the past 3 years, accord- 
ing to a circular recently issued by the depart- 
ment of education of that State. These 
units have served approximately 13,000 
children who were in need of food, rest, sleep, 
inedical attention, etc. It is estimated that 
approximately 1,200,000 lunches have been 
served to those needy children. Approxi- 
mately 2,500 of such children have been 
vaccinated and immunized. Approximately 
365 unemployed teachers have been given 
training in nursery-school procedure. 


Parent Edueation Experiment 


“The Toledo Board of Education,” accord- 
ing to Ohio Schools, “has secured the services 
of Evelyn Eastman to institute a course in 
parent education. Miss Eastman has been 
conducting similar courses in Dallas, Tex., for 
the past 6 years. The Toledo venture is an 
experiment suggested by the State Depart- 
ment of education. If the program proves 
successful in Toledo, the department plans its 
expansion to include other Ohio cities.” 


Significant Law 

Lester IK. Ade, superintendent of public 
instruction of Pennsylvania, recently stated 
that one of the most significant laws enacted 
by the General Assembly of 1937 was the act 
creating county boards of school directors. 
This measure, known as Act 157, provides 
that each county except Philadelphia, where 
the city school district is coterminous with 
the county, shall complete the organization 
of a county board of school directors by July 
1, 1938. Such organization has been com- 
pleted. 

In the main, the duties of the county board 
are of an advisory nature. Among the more 
important of these duties are the approval or 
rejection of the county superintendent’s 
nomination of his assistant superintendents, 
advice in the formulation of annual budgets, 
assistance in the planning of unified routes of 
transportation, approval of sites for school 
building purposes, and formulation of plans 
for merging school districts. 


Under the terms of a companion measure, 
Act 489, the county board of school directors 
also becomes the county board of vocational 
education. This act clothes the board with 
power to organize the county as a unit for 
planning vocational programs, county-wide, 
for districts under county superintendents 
and of putting to work the machinery for 


establishing, if deemed desirable, a new school 


or schools devoted to the furtherance of pro- 
grams of this nature. 


West Virginia Reorganization 

School Reorganization in West Virginia is 
the title of a bulletin issued by W. W. Trent, 
State superintendent of free schools of that 
State. The bulletin contains excerpts from 
out-of-State opinions regarding the reorgani- 
zation; statistical studies of certain school 
trends since the reorganization of school 
finance and local units in the State; and 
excerpts from addresses and statements con- 
eerning school reorganization by the State 
superintendent of free schools. 


Transportation Study 


More than one and one-half million dollars 
a year is expended in transporting approxi- 
mately 75,000 pupils to and from school in 
Florida according to a study which was re- 
cently made to formulate Standards and regu- 
lations relating to the transportation of pupils 
to the public schools in that State. The study 
was carried on cooperatively by a committee 
of county superintendents and representatives 
of the State department of education. The 
report treats of the important problems en- 
countered in administering pupil transporta- 
tion systems and gives directions for the 
assistance of county school officials in pro- 
moting economy and safety in conducting 
this important service. 


Library Standards Adopted 


The State Board of Education of Tennessee 
has adopted library standards for county 
junior and senior high schools which will be- 
come effective September 1939. Among the 
standards adopted are: The minimum num- 
ber of books in any high-school library shall 
be 500. When the enrollment exceeds 125 
students, there shall be provided sufficient 
books to average at least 4 books per student. 
Schools with an enrolment of over 200 shall 
have a full-time librarian with 30 semester 
hours training in library science in a library 
school accredited by the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

In schools having an enrollment of less 
than 200 there must be either librarians or 
teachers who have had library training and 
who must devote not less than one-third of 
their schedules to the library. 

W.S. Derrenbaucu 
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In Colleges 


University of Pitisburgh 

_ Addition of a new course in ceramics, 
effective at the start of the first semester in 
September, has been announced by the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. The course, to be 
conducted in connection with the university’s 
department of fine arts, will be concerned 
)with the art of ceramics rather than the indus- 
trial phase. 


Walf-Century Mark 
The fiftieth anniversary of Goucher College 
will be celebrated in October. The Baltimore 
| Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
decided on March 8, 1884, to undertake the 
founding of a college for women. The insti- 
ltution now known as Goucher College was 
incorporated, under the statutes of the State 
‘of Maryland, by members of the Confcrence, 
January 26, 1885. The cornerstone of the 
first building, Goucher Hall, was laid October 
5, 1886. Registration of students took place 
September 18, 1888. The first inaugural 
| ecremonies were held November 13, 1888. 
A competition is now in progress to select 
a college architect and to prepare through him 
comprehensive plans for the development of 
the new educational plant of the college on the 
| Towson campus. 


Student Speakers 
The spcech department of the American 
University has organized a student speakers’ 
_ bureau to provide community clubs and organ- 
izations with student speakers. These speak- 
ers are given preparation to present for dis- 
' cussion informing and vital topics affecting 
| the life of the community and Nation at large. 
|The purposes of this bureau are threefold: 
_ First, to cause students and public audiences to 
think about and discuss important problems 
of the day; second, to give competent students 
speech experience before real audiences; third, 
through this means to make a contribution to 
the community of which the university is a 
part. 
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A guided trip through a National Park. 


New Degree Offered 

The degree of doctor of education in 
specialized subject matter fields will be offered 
by the University of Michigan for the first 
time in any American university, it was 
announced recently by the board of regents 
of the Michigan institution. 

Although the doctorate in education is 
offered by 31 American universities, advanced 
students are now given opportunity to study 
toward the degree within special fields in heu 
of taking the degree in the fields of school 
administration and departmental supervision, 
which are the bases for the doctor of educa- 
tion degree in other universities. 

The new degree, as offered in subject fields, 
will be for students who wish to fit themselves 
to teach their special subjects up to and 
including the college level, but not to qualify 
as directors of research. The degree will be 
offered in all subjects of graduate instruction 
recognized by the School of Graduate Studies, 
and will harmonize a knowledge of the subject 
matter and literature of these fields with 
advanced study in the field of education 
itself. 

Water J. GREENLEAF 
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In Other 


Government Agencies 


Office of Indian Affairs 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, the 
United States Department of the Interior 
Appropriation Act provides $10,218,190 for 
Indian education, an increase of $149,665 over 
1938. 


Indian Service sumimer schools were con- 
ducted at Sherman Institute, Riverside, Calif., 
and Salem Indian School, Chemawa, Oreg.; 
the former was designed to meet the nceds of 
Indian Service personnel in the United States 
and the latter to serve those working in Indian 
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and Eskimo schools in Alaska and those dealing 
with Indian education in the North and 
Northwest. 


National Youth Administration 

Of the more than 93,700 young men and 
women receiving student aid from the National 
Youth Administration during the past school 
year, approximately 75,500 were high-school 
students and 18,200 were college students, 
according to latest NYA reports. 

NYA student aid, extended to 23,990 high 
schools and 1,639 colleges, enabled students to 
earn from $4 to $20 per month on jobs 
assigned to them which included secretarial 
and clerical work in school and college offices, 
assistance in libraries and museums, research 
work for professors, recreational leadership 
and supervision, improvements of campuses 
and grounds, and the repair of equipment. 


Washington headquarters of the National 
Youth Administration have been moved from 
1340 G Street NW., to 916 G Street NW. 


National Park Service 


A carefully planned, free educational service 
is offered by the Government to visitors to the 
parks and monuments under the jurisdiction of 
the National Park Service. In most instances 
trailside exhibits and museums supplement the 
guided trips (see illustration) and campfire 
talks by ranger-naturalists. 


Junior nature schools were conducted during 
the summer months in Rocky Mountain 
National Park, Colo., and Yosemite National 
Park, Calif., for young visitors from 10 to 16 
years of age. Wild flowers, birds, glaciers, 
trees, insects, rocks, and Indians were some of 
the subjects included in the curriculum. 


Public Works Admiuistration 
Of the 31 States receiving PWA grants dur- 
ing the past few weeks for the construction and 
repair of school buildings, California, Illinois, 
Iowa, New Jersey, Ohio, and Pennsylvania 
received funds for five or more projects. 
Maraaret F. Ryan 
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as shall aid in ihe establishment and maintenance 
of efficient school sysiems”; and “otherwise pro- 
mole the cause of education thronghout the coun- 
Iry.” To diffise expeditiously information and 
facis collected, the Office of Educalion publishes 
SCHOOL LIFE, a monthly service, October 
through July. SCHOOL LIFE provides a nalional 


perspective of edneation im the United Slates, 
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On This Month’s Cover 


ScHooLt Lire expresses appreciation this 
month to Cornell University for the illustra- 
tion used on the eover page. Itis the entrance 
to Baker Tower. And speaking of entrances, 
more than 1,350,000 students are estimated 
to be passing through ecllege entrances to 
their various classes this year. 


Special Feature 


The special feature presenting Higher 
Education in the United States (see pp. 34 
to 45) is made available to ScnHooL Lirr 
readers through information supplied for the 
most part by the Division of Higher Edu- 
cation in the Office of Education. 

Among individuals eontributing to this 
feature are: Fred J. Kelly, chief; John H. 
McNeely, Ben W. Frazier, Walton C. John, 
Walter J. Greenleaf, and Ella B. Rateliffe, 
all of the Higher Edueation Division; Emery 
M. Foster, Chief of the Statistical Division; 
Dr. James Frederick Rogers, Consultant in 
Hygiene; and Ambrose Caliver, specialist in 
the Education of Negroes. 

The Office of Education acknowledges and 
appreeiates the assistance of the following 
institutions in their contributions of photo- 
graphs for use in this special feature: 

Berea College, Cornell University, Dart- 
mouth College, University of Iowa, Joliet 
Township (Illinois) Junior College, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia College of 
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Higher Education in the United States 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLE, during peace or war, through prosperity or depression, 
have enduringly held to their faith in education as the most effective safeguard of 


liberty. Teachers in the Nation’s schools are the embodiment of that faith. 


their work justifies it. 


Daily 


Colleges and universitics throughout the country are the training grounds for 


teachers in every field of educational endeavor. The responsibility of these institu- 


tions cannot be measured. Remarkable progress in the administration of higher 


education in this country has been made in recent years. 


It must continue to be 


made if the people’s faith in education is to endure and grow stronger. 


In helping to carry out the purpose of the Office of Education “to promote the 


cause of cducation”, ScHoot Lire this month presents a pictorial view of higher 


education—administration, eost of attending college, teaeher education, graduate 


study. aud other information. This special feature is the second in a series begun 


last month with the 16-page pictorial section dealing with Public Education in the 


United States. 


It is hoped that such pictorial presentations will make some contribution toward 


a better understanding of educational efforts and a fuller faith in educational progress. 


Pharmacy, Southwest Missouri State Teach- 
ers College, Wellesley College, West Virginia 
State College and others. 


Among the Authors 


Two articles this month present material 
which should be especially valuable in con- 
nection with local planning for American 
Education Week. These articles are: Devel- 
oping Strong Bodies and Able Minds, by JAMES 
FrepERicK Roacers, M. D., consultant in 
hygiene; and AJastering Skills and Knowledge, 
by Maris M. Prorrirt, specialist in guidance 
and industrial education. These authors have 
discussed two of the daily themes set forth 
for American Edueation Week, November 
6-12. 


Nora Beust, specialist in school libraries, 
presents helpful suggestions about Book Week. 
She assures teachers that ‘there is no necessity 
for spending sleepless nights trying to think of 
eontests that will be bigger and better than 
last vear’s contest or will surpass that of a 
neighboring sehool or eity.” She tells of 
many activities and resources. 


Aura M. LinDEGREN, speelalist, western 
European education, presents an article this 
month on Teacher Education in Sweden. Her 
discussion deals with the edueation of ele- 
mentary and seeondary school teachers. Dr. 


Hh. Mectldahe 


Commissioner of Education. 


Lindegren says that ‘‘the practical education 
comprises whole-day attendanee at the prac- 
tical sehool, group praetice teaching, indi- 
vidual teaching of a series of lessons in the 
same subject, and consideration of questions 
of method in conneetion with the practieal 
work.” Evidently the one-teaeher elemen- 
tary selool still exists in Sweden as_ this 
author states, “In remote areas of the north 
with few inhabitants most children attend a 
minor or one-teaeher elementary school.” 


A. E. CaseGrain, of the Federal Foruin 
Demonstration, presents a review of the 
work and a report on future plans in forums. 
His article is entitled Federal Forum Demon- 
stration. This fall forum demonstrations are 
being established in 15 States to operate 
between October 1, 1988, and February 28, 
1939. Several of the prejeets will assoeiate 
four or more small communities in a eoopera- 
tive program in which the services of a forum 
leader will be shared. 


Gorpon Stupepaker, of the Seript Ex- 
ehange, in an article entitled Promoting School 
Broadcasts, gives encouraging information 
on the suceess of a number of sehools and 
colleges in the use of radio for edueational 
purposes. Mr. Studebaker gives eonerete 
examples of this suecess. He also describes 
the services available through the Script 
Exchange. 
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Higher Education in the United States 


*& *& %& A time-worn college charter states 


ee the purposes of one of America’s 
noted institutions to be: 


“The advanceinent cf all good 
literature, arts and sciences. 

“The advancement and education of youth 
in all manner of good literature, arts and 
sciences. 

“All other necessary provisions that may 
conduce to the education of the English and 
Indian Youth of this Country in Knowledge: 
and godliness.” 

Tlow great the advancement of higher educa- 
tion itself has been in this country cannot of 
course be measured any more than can the 
advancement toward the fulfillment of the 
purposes set forth in that college charter. 
But a view of higher education in the United 
States today points to significant progress. 
Its statistics indicate growth. Its services 
show wide expansion and the acceptance of 
new responsibilities. 


Administration 


Throughout the Nation authority to control 
a college or university is generally vested in a 
governing board, known as the board of 
trustees or regents. A president is usually 
elected by the governing board. He serves in 
much the same capacity as the manager of an 
industrial corporation. The educational pol- 


icies, the annual budget, the appointment of 
faculty members, and the fixing of salaries, 
although originating with the president, must 


In the administration building are found the board of 
trustees’? room, the president’s offices, and the general 


administrative offiees for the institution. 
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in most cases be approved by the board before 
they becoine effective. 

The Nation’s higher educational institutions 
are grouped into two main types, publicly 
controlled and privately controlled. Publicly 
controlled institutions comprise those con- 
trolled by States, by municipalities, and by 
local public-school districts. Included among 
the privately controlled institutions are those 
administered by private corporations and by 
religious denominations. Governing boards 
of State-controlled universities aad colleges 
are: (1) Appointed by the governor cither 
alone or with the consent of the senate; (2) 
elected by the people; (3) elected by the State 
legislature; or (4) appointed by the board 
itself. 


Governor Appoints 


The large majority of the boards governing 
such institutions are appointed by the gov- 
ernor. In five States the board is clected by 
the people. In five other States they are 
elected by the legislature. In three States 
board members of particular institutions are 
appointed by the board, that is, whenever a 
vacancy occurs the existing members select 
the successor. The boards governing certain 
State-controlled institutions in several States 
are in part appointed by the governor and in 
part elected by alumni or other agencies. 

Institutions controlled by municipalities 
have two types of governing boards. One 
type consists of the regular city board of edu- 
cation which controls the city’s school system 
aswell as the municipal university or college. 


One building is 

usually designated 

as the administra- 
tion building. 


This board in general is elected by the people. 
The other type is a separate board which is 
either appointed by the mayor with or without 
the consent of the council; elected by the 
people; appointed in whole or in part by the 
regular city board of education or by other 
agencies. Practically all of the higher educa- 
tion institutions eontrolled by local public- 
school districts are junior colleges. 


Ultimate Authority 


With respect to the publicly controlled insti- 
tutions, regardless of the method of selecting 
their governing boards, the ultimate authority 
over them, with few exceptions, rests directly 
or indirectly in the hands of the people who 
elect the public officials. 

Many variations are likewise found in the 
inethods of selecting the boards of privately 
controlled institutions. Of the institutions of 
this type which are adininistered by private 
corporations, the boards are to a large extent 
self-perpetuating. When a vacancy occurs 
a new member is selected by a vote of the 
remaining members. This method is known 
as cooption. In the case of some of these in- 
stitutions, only a certain number of the board 
meinbership is coopted. The remaining mem- 
bers are ordinarily elected by the alumni. 

There are 47 religious denominations con- 
ducting higher education institutions through- 
out the United States. The governing boards 
of many of these institutions are selected 
wholly or partially by State conferences, 
synods or conventions of the different de- 
nominations. 

Governing boards of a considerable number 
of denominationally controlled colleges are 
elected in part by the alumni. 

In the administration of colleges and uni- 
versities, there are usually in addition to the 
governing boards and the presidents, such 
other officers as comptrollers, bursars, business 
managers, registrars and others. They have 
charge of one of the Nation’s most valuable 
businesses. 
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Cost of Attending College 


What does it cost to attend college? This 
is a question of vital interest to every young 
man and woman ambitious to obtain a higher 
education. 

The cost naturally involves a number of 
items. Among them are expenses for tuition 
fees, room, board, and incidentals. The costs 
vary among individual universities and col- 
leges. The most expensive item is room and 
board. On an average, this ranges from $33 
to $162 for room and from $150 to $363 for 
board annually in the individual institutions. 
Students going to institutions within their 
local communities and living at home are re- 
lieved of this expense. 


Tuition 


The amount of tuition which studcuts inust 
pay varies in a large measure according to the 
type of control of the institution. Publicly 
controlled institutions in general have a lower 
tuition rate than privately controlled institu- 
tions. Annual tuition in State controlled co- 
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educational universities and colleges for in- 
State students averages $79 annually and for 
out-of-State students $128. In State and city 
teachers colleges the average annual rate of 
tuition is $38. Local pubhe junior colleges 
have an average tuition of $82. 

There are 42 State controlled universities 
and colleges, 92 State teachers colleges, and 
150 local public junior colleges in which no 
tuition is charged. 


Other Items 


The other items, fees, and incidentals, comn- 
prise a considerable proportion of the cost of 
attending college. Fees represent charges for 
matriculation, health service, athletics, library, 
student activities, gymnasium, and the like. 
The average amount of fees charged in State 
eontrolled coeducational institutions is $46 
annually, in State and city teachers colleges 
$35, in privately chartered institutions $28, 
in Protestant denominational institutions $25, 
and in Roman Catholie institutions $37. 


Debits and credits play an important role in college 
and university training. 


Incidentals include necessary expenditures for 
books, supplies, laundry, and other personal 
expenses. For State controlled coeducational 
institutions the average amount of incidentals 
is $58, for State and city teachers colleges $31, 
for privately chartered institutions $50, for 
Protestant denominational institutions $45, 
and for Roman Catholic institutions S64. 


Wide Range 


Consolidating the several items, the typical 
cost of attending the various types of univer- 
sities and colleges ranges from $260 to 3979 
annually. In the accompanying tables are 
presented the amouuts for each of them. 
The figures are for coeducational institutions 
only. In general, the typical cost for students 
attending men’s colleges is somewhat higher 
than that for women’s colleges, and both are 
higher than the coeducational institutions. 


Typical cost of attending different types of 
coeducational universitics and colleges 


Privately controlled institutions ——_--- S979 
Roman Catholic institutions. —------- 653 
Protestant denominational institutions. 480 
State-controlled mstitutions...._.--.- | 493 
State and city teachers colleges__....- 314 
Destro collepemme 25. 5-.2527s5.-- see 200 
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Physical Welfare of Students 


Sports of many va- 
rieties play impor- 
tant parts in college 


life. 


Liniversity student 

health programs in- 

elude examinations 
of all students. 


Wikes furnish some 
outdoor life for 
many students, 


About a century ago some institutions of 
higher education began to take the physical 
welfare of their students seriously and to make 
provision accordingly. The earliest effort in 
this field was along lines of health instruction. 
At Harvard, in 1818, there was given ‘‘to the 
undergraduates, a course of seven lectures on 
liygiene, or the ways of preserving health and 
prolonging life.’ The annual report of the 
president for 1825-26 states “It belongs by 
law to the faculty of the university to author- 
ize exercises conducive to health and in the 
month of Mareh 1826, they accepted the offer 
of two gentlemen to give their services for 
teaching a system of gymnastick to such mem- 
bers of the society as should choose to practice 
them.’ <A third of a century later—in 1859— 
Amherst appointed to its faculty the first col- 
lege physician and professor of hygiene and 
combined in this one person the functions of 
instructor in hygiene, director of physical ac 
tivities, and medical adviser. 

From these beginnings have developed, 
more or less generally, provisions for the nired- 
ical examination and advisory service for all 
students and sometimes care for the sick; facil- 
ities, both indoor and out, for physical activ- 
ities; and courses of study in hygiene. 

By far the best developed of these three de- 
partments having to do with student welfare 
are those which at present go under the label 
of physical education. Practically every in- 
stitution of higher education makes provision 
today both of facilities for play and personnel 
for instruction and supervision. It js true 
that the institution often has too much in 
mind the staging of spectacles of prowess in 
intercollegiate sports but seldom is the average 
student left altogether out of account and in 
about 90 percent the pursuit of physical 
activities, for one or more years, is required. 

The development of health services has been 
rapid and statistics indicate that about 9 out 
of 10 colleges and «iniversities give a medical 
exanunation to all entering students and, in 
the larger institutions at least, this examina- 
tion is given by a resident physician. In a 
considerable proportion of these schools the 
exainination is a thorough one and efforts are 
made to bring about the removal or treatment 
of any defeets or diseases found. 

In the field of instruction in hygiene only 
about one-third of the colleges and universi- 
ties require attendance at classes in this subject 
and such courses vary from a total of 6 to 144 
hours. 


In the first catalog of Vassar we read, “It is 
settled, as a maxim, in the administration of 
the college that the health of the students is 
not to be sacrificed to any other objeet what- 
soever . . . Great care will be taken in the 
sanitary regulation and to secure for the stu- 
dents an unexeeptionable diet.’ A large per- 
centage of the colleges do not take adequate 
precautions against fires and against infee- 
tions from food or from swinnuing pools, and 
there has been slow advance in the assumption 
of responsibility for conditions in rooming 
houses. 
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Teacher Kducation 


Of America’s million teachers, nearly 100,000 
are newcomers in the classroom each year. 
The replacement of those lost to the profes- 
sion, the provision of those for new positions, 
and the upbuilding of the education of those 
in service constitute an important educational 
undertaking in every State. 


The average amount of collegiate education 
attained by elementary teachers now in service 
is between 214 and 3 years; and by high-school 
teachers, + years. Increased preparation has 
resulted to some extent in improved salaries 
for teachers, and improved salaries in turn 
have enabled teachers further to increase their 
edneation. In the cities salaries now average 
$1,818 annually. In rural schools, which 
usually employ teachers with less training than 
those in the cities, the average is $827, 
Teachers tend to remain in their profession 
longer when they have undergone an extensive 
period of preparation. The teaching life 
of public-school teachers is increasing, and 
now averages more than 10 years in length. 
Since 1896, half the States have introduced 
State-wide teacher tenure and _ retirement 
systems. 


The education of teachers is undertaken by 
more than 1,000 higher education institutions. 
Elementary teachers, who constitute about 
two-thirds of the entire teaching profession, 
are prepared chiefly in the teachers colleges 
and normal schools. These institutions, num- 
bering 250, are located in all but 5 States. 


High-school teachers for the most pait 
secure their education in colleges and uni- 
versities. A total enrolment of about 161,000 
students who are preparing to teach is now 
reported by the colleges and universities. 

College teachers secure their graduate work 
and preparation for research in the universities. 
Of approximately 70,000 graduate students, 
more than two-thirds have entered or plan to 
enter education as a career. 


Liberal Courses Emphasized 


The modern teachers college, or university 
school of education, emphasizes not only the 
mastery of subject matter later to be taught, 
but also liberal courses designed to give the 
jeacher a well-rounded general education. 
Health and physical education, music, art, and 
similar courses are given increasing attention. 
Typically, about one-sixth of the entire ecur- 
riculum is given to courses in professional 
work, such as student teaching, educational 
psychology, principles and methods of teaching 
and the lke. 

Of the strictly professional courses, student 
teaching is probably the most important for 
inexperienced teachers. Most States now 
require student teaching as a prerequisite for 
the certification of beginners in the classroom. 
In a well-planned program, observation of 
regular classroom work starts early in the 
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Observation of regu- 
Jar classroom work is 
a part of professional 
preparation for 
teaching. 


Preparation to teach 
includes participa- 
tion in activitics. 


ty 
14 
je 
; 
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Teachers in training 

judge the success of 

ereative work by ob- 

serving the reaetions 
of children. 


period of the student's professional prepara- 
tion. Usually in his last year of college work 
he is given responsibility for the instruction 
and management of pupils, in a campus labora- 
tory or training school, or in a nearby co- 
operating public school. 

The student teacher is assisted by super- 
vising teachers. About one in every four of 
the staff members in teachers colleges and 
normal schools is a supervising or critic 
teacher. Numerous cooperating public school 


teachers in addition to regular college staff 
imembers also assist in guiding the young 
student teacher. 

Project method, activity program, integra- 
tion of learning activities and related expres- 
sions denote changing emphases in instruction. 
From the practice of the methods and pro- 
cedures deemed most effective the teacher 
secks to learn those attitudes, habits, and skills 
best fitted to his own capabilities as an in- 
struector. 


3O 
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Graduation day marks the beginning of graduate 
study for many students throughont the Nation. 


The laboratory challenges keen minds to make valuable researeh. contributions. 


Graduate Study 


Graduate study and professional edueation 
are oceupying an inereasingly inrportant 
place in the programs of universities, colleges, 
aud professional schools. Graduate study 
has greatly inereased sinee 1930.” In that year 
47,255 were enrolled as graduate students, in 
1936 this number reached 78,911. The 
number of masters degrees granted in 1930 
was 14,495; in 1936 the number reached 
18,248. 

Statistics show the number of doctorates 
granted over a period of 10 years (1925-26 to 
1934-35, inclusive) as follows: At the head of 
the list is chemistry with 3,565 doctorates, 
followed by education with 2,646. English 
studies and economies are paired with 1,166 
each. Modern history follows with 1,068 
and physies with 1,028. All other subjeets 
fall below 1,000. 

For many centuries there were but three 
generally reeognized professions—theology, 
medicine, and law. ‘Today there are 18 or 
more that are so classified. These inelude— 
in addition to theology, law, and medieme— 
agriculture, commeree and business, dentis- 
try, engineering, pharmacy, music, the fine 
arts, veterinary medicine, arehitecture, for- 
estry, Journalism, and library seience. 

Statistics for 1935-36 show the rank of 11. 
professions according “to students ® enrolled 
and the number of degrees conferred. 


Profession Students | Degrees 
‘Teaching. ..2. 582s. 9seeee = { 912, 631 34, 224 
Commerce and business________- S1,da2 8, 002 
En Sine erin cee ee eee 74.618 11, 623 
Ga. 2 en 36, 791 7, 893 
Nledicine. 22555202. 25 24, 706 5, 793 
Weritulture.o ola. eeeee eee 19, S40 2, 745 
Home economics. _-_._- fee ae 13, $71 2, 096 
Theology:--222-2_- - se 11, 935 1. 673 
Pharmacysis. 2220 eee 8, 244 1, 308 
Dentistry scss 2-52 ee | 7, 664 1, 772 


Nursing: 2. <2 5-20 | 6, 398 374 


College Libraries 


The eollege library today is indispensable 
to the edueational program of the college. 
Cooperation of administrators, faculty mem- 
bers, students and librarians is essential in 
the attainment of this important position. 

The staff of the library ineludes a librarian 
who has administrative control of the entire 
library and is responsible only to the adminis- 
trative head of the college. There are on the 
staff, librarians trained in administrative and 
technical duties, and in the capacity of liaison 
officers who connect instruetor and student 
with library resourees. In the modern ecol- 
lege, the professional services of librarians 
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ntitle them to salaries and academic rank 
nased upon the same criteria required of mem- 
ders of the instructional staff. 

The Hbrary has general reference books, 
standard reference tools useful to specific 
elds required by students and faculty, books 
aeeessary for collateral reading, current anct 
standard books of a readable character, 
scholarly periodicals aud journals, periodicals 
f general interest and speeial collections 
whieh vary in number and importance ae- 
eording to the interests and resources of the 
nstitution. 

Library resources bought, obtained on 
exchange, or donated, are cataloged and made 
Eilabic to faculty and students in a cen- 
rally located building through the circula- 
tion department, reserve book department, 
reference clepartment, periodical departinent, 
utdoor and indoor reading rooms, open 
shelves, classroom libraries, seminar rooms, 
and browsing rooms. Outside of the central 
building there may be departmental libraries, 
reading rooms, and dormitory Hlbraries. 
Restrictions are necessary in the circulation 
of rare and expensive volumes or books in 
great demand. The large number of students, 
especially undergraduates, has made neccs- 
sary regulations against easy aecess to books 
in sonie institutions, though cfforts are being 
made to remedy the situation through addi- 
tional personnel and rearrangement of book 
‘collections. 


oy 


Learning to Use Libraries 


The library is made more vital to students 
through instruction in the use of libraries 
and bibliographical aids, book exhibits, and 
book lists. There is tutorial counsel and 
advice regarding books in the major ficlds 
of study and an opportunity to discuss reading 
interests with a competent readers’ adviser. 
Formal and informal talks on books are sched- 
uled to arouse and stimulate interest in books 
and reading. he building of students’ own 
private libraries ts encouraged. 

The librarian furnishes the faculty members 
with news about technical books and periodi- 
cals that aid them in making decisions as to 
requests for additions to the library. Taculty 
members and graduate students are aided in 
their research by good reference services, 
bibliographical apparatus, interlibrary loans, 
the use of mechanical inventions such as mi- 
crophotography, suitable earrels in the library 
stacks, and the purchase of necessary ma- 
teials. 

The college library attempts to continue 
book service to students after graduation 
through selected annotated lists on scholarly 
subjects, current affairs, and books of general 
interest. In some instances these books are 
loaned to former students through an exten- 
sion service. Correspondence and extension 
classes are supplied with books by the college 
library. In certain instances, book exten- 
sion service is available to readers in the sur- 
rounding community. 
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The college library is indispensable to the edueational program. 


College Dormitories 


The evolution of the college ctormitory 
represents an interesting chapter in the history 
of higher edueation in the United States. In 
the erection of the college buildings the dormi- 
tory or residence hall providing living quarters 
for the students was included among the 
principal structures on the campus. In the 
case of many of these early colleges due 
mainly to lack of financial resources, only a 
single building was constructed. Its upper 
floors consisted of dormitory rooms for the 
students while the lower floor included the 
classrooms for instructing them. 

The modern college dormitory may be 
deseribed as clean and sanitary: the principal 
articles of furniture are desks with shaded 
electric lights, bookcases and bookstands 
containing textbooks, and a lounge with a 
small table holding a reading lamp. The 
contents of the dormitory are designed to 
make the student-oceupant comfortable and 
at the same time to furnish him every con- 
venience for study. 

The present day dormitory buildings are 
fire-resistant while the structures of the old 
days were frequently fire-traps. Heat for the 
entire dormitory..building is now furnished 
from a central heating plant on the campus. 
The dormitory usually has a large and attrac- 
tive lounging or commons room on the first 
floor where the students may congregate 
informally or receive their guests. 

Another type of student dormitory found in 
some of the universities and colleges today is 
the barracks. This building is constructed on 
a cheaper seale than the regular dormitories. 
Space is economized and the rooms are small. 
The students sleep in double-deeked bunks in 
place of beds. 

Still another method recently developed of 
housing students on the college campus is the 
cooperative cottage. Under this arrange- 
ment the cottages are rented at a low rate to 
a group of students who manage and operate 
them on a cost basis. 


It is estimated that at the piesent time 
approximately 30 percent of all the college 
students in the United States live in dormi- 
tories or residence halls. In a recent study it 
was found that since 1874, $54,100,000 has 
been expended by 94 universities and colleges 
alone in constructing students’ living quarters 
on their campuses. 


These might be views in any 
modern college dormitory. 
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Junior colleges are sometimes a part of the public-school system. 


The Junior College 


A signifieant recent development in higher 
education is the junior college. This develap- 
ment began about the opening of the present 
century. Since then junior colleges have 
come into existence in 44 States. 

In 1900 there were two privately controlled 
junior colleges with a few hundred students 
enroHed. At present there are 553 junior 
colleges enrolling 136,623 students. Over this 
period of time, such colleges have been estab- 
lished by State governments, by local com- 
munities in conjunction with their public- 
school systems, by 4-vear privately controlled 
colleges reducing their curriculums to a 2-year 
basis, by academies extending their educa- 
tional programs to inelude collegiate courses, 
and by universities organizing branch junior 
colleges. 

Originally, the academic program of the 
junior college included only the first 2 years of 
the regular liberal arts collegiate curriculum 
so that students could transfer to the 4-year 
college or university and complete their liberal 
arts college education, A new development, 
however, has recently oecurred. Many junior 
colleges have added vocational or semiprofes- 
sional training and general curriculums to their 
programs. These courses are designed to 
train the students to enter specific occupations 
or to provide them with cultural knowledge 
within the 2-vear period rather than to prepare 
them to continue their work in the 4-year 
college or university. 

Junior colleges offering vocational aid semi- 
professional curriculuins lave concentrated 
generally on oeceupations prevalent in their 
particular local communities so that students 
upon completing the traming have a better 
opportunity to find jobs. A wide variety of 
pursuits is represented in the different colleges 
located in industrial centers. Among them 
are courses for the training of aviation de- 
signers, wireless operators, cost accomtants, 
advertising solicitors, mechanical spectalists, 
news reporters, policemen, detectives, seere- 
taries, clectrical assistants, photographers, 
statisticians, bank clerks, realtors, surveyors, 
watchinakers, departineut-store supervisors, 
and others. 
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Higher Edueation for N eeroes 


The greatest growth in the higher education 
of Negroes has taken place since the World 
War. In 1916, there were less than a dozen 
Negro institutions that offered college work; 
collegiate students in most of these institutions 
constituted not more than 10 percent of the 
total enrollment. In 1986, 121 imstitutions 
of higher learning reported to the Office of 
“dueation, approximately 60 of which had 
accreditation from the State departments of 
education, regional accrediting associations, or 
both. Eighteen of these institutions were 
publicly controlled 4-year colleges; 51, pri- 
vately controlled 4-year colleges; 17, teacher- 
training institutions; and 35, junior colleges. 

These institutions enrolled 35,000 students 
of college grade during 1936, and 65 conferred 
3,457 collegiate, professional, and graduate 
degrees. The nuniber of degrees conferred 
Was more than twice the number of Negro 
students (1,643) pursuing coHege subjects in 
1916. The collegiate enrothnent in publicly 
supported land-grant colleges for Negroes dur- 
ing the 20 years increased from 12 to 11,097. 
Sixty-three colleges reported an enrollment of 
23,878 in their summer sessions in 1936. 

The property and equipment of colleges for 
Negroes are valued today at approximately 


65 million dollars, and the annual receipts 
amount to nearly 14 million dollars. Twenty 
years previously the property valuation was 
about 86 million and the annual receipts 4 
million dollars. In 1916 these institutions 
probably had less than 75,000 books in their 
libraries. In 1936, 90 institutions reported a 
million bound volumes. 

Increased publie support and inereased 
opportunity for graduate and professional 
education are proniusing factors for the higher 
education of Negroes. Educational founda- 
tions during the past seore of years have 
assisted hundreds of Negro men and women 
in their pursnit of higher degrees. Publie 
officials are recognizing the responsibility of 
the State for the graduate and professional 
education of Negroes and are providing 
scholarships for such work in other States, or 
are developing graduate work in their State 
coHeges. The presidents and deans of most 


of the larger colleges for Negroes have made 
special studies in adininistration of personnel 
work, many having received or completed all 
residence requirements for the doctorate. At 
present eight institutions of higher learning 
have Negro presidents holding the Ph. D. 
degree. 


Increased opportunity for higher education of Negroes is evident today. 
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Self-Help at 


Not any years ago colleges paid but little 
ittention to securing jobs for students. But 
as enrollments mereased, bringing in many 
nore studeuts of low financial status, the need 
0 provide more work opportunities became 
mperative. Colleges began to give consider- 
ition to the problem and to set up organized 
student employment services to look svstem- 
tically after such needs. 


The effort to find jobs for many more self- 
‘supporting students during the depression 
‘years led institutions to try to discover other 
kinds of work than that of the eustomary 
type—waiting on tables, dishwashing, firing 
furnaces, and the like. The Federal student- 
aid prograin further inereased the need for 
‘devising new types of work m order to con- 
form to the stipulation that for institutional 
participation in the program the work so far 
as possible should be “educationally signifi- 
cant” to the students. Thus many jobs not 
hitherto open to them, some of which concern 
the administrative and academie work of the 
institution, have become available to stu- 
dents. And so well have they performed these 
serviees, with benefits of an intellectual nature 
to themselves far exceeding the value of the 
wages, that educators have been led to regard 
“work not simply as a financial aid but as an 
important clement of edueation itself. Pur- 
thermore, some students who do not need to 
work are seeking jobs for the advantage of the 
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Colleges 


training and experienee they afford. The value 
of the job does not le in the nature of the 
service as apprentieeships for voeations, for 
few of them have relationship to the contem- 
plated future work of the students, but in the 
opportunities they offer for eontaet with real- 
life situations. 

Instituted as a means of helping students 
who otherwise could not attend eollege, the 
work programs of some higher edueation 
institutions have come to be regarded as an 
important part of their educational offerings. 
In order to provide work for all, some eolleges 
have become practically self-sustaining. They 
operate with student labor not only the college, 
but their farms and dairies, and even small 
factories, which supply the institution and in 
some cases outside customers as well. The 
financial stringency of the past few years has 


Self-help aetivities availaple to students at 
many eolleges throughout the United States 
inelude not only agriculture, weaving, sell- 
ing eandy, cooperative living (as shown in 
these pictures) but a wide variety of work. 


led to the adoption of modifications of this 
self-supporting plan by several other colleges. 
Economic necessity has led also today to 
another type of students aid important in its 
possibilities for training for later life, namely 
student cooperatives. Cooperative living proj- 
ects started largely as depression expedients, 
not only because of their lower costs which 
enabled a larger number of students to attend 
college, but also because of advantages claimed 
for this type of living. The experience gained 
by large groups of students living and working 
together may serve as valuable training in 
ability to meet the probleins of later life requir- 
ing mutual understanding and cooperation. 
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Junior colleges are sometimes a part of the public-school system. 


The Junior College 


A sigiificant recent development in higher 
education is the junior college. This develop- 
ment began about the opening of the present 
century. Since then junior colleges have 
conie into existence in 44 States. 

In 1900 there were two privately controlled 
junior colleges with a few hundred students 
enrolled. At present there are 553 junior 
colleges enrolling 136,623 students. Over this 
period of time, such colleges have been estab- 
lished by State governments, by local com- 
munities in conjunetion with their public- 
school systems, by 4-vear privately controlled 
colleges reducing their curriculums to a 2-year 
basis, by academies extending their educa- 
tional programs to include collegiate courses, 
and by universities organizing branch junior 
colleges. 

Originally, the academie program of the 
junior college included only the first 2 vears of 
the regular liberal arts collegiate curriculum 
so that students could transfer to the 4-year 
college or university and complete their liberal 
arts college education. A new development, 
however, has recently occurred. Many junior 
colleges have added voeational or semiprofes- 
sional training and general curriculums to their 
programs. These courses are designed to 
train the students to enter specifie occupations 
or to provide them with cultural knowledge 
within the 2-year period rather than to prepare 
them to continue their work in the 4-year 
college or university. 

Junior colleges offering vocational and semi- 
professional curriculums have concentrated 
generally on occupations prevalent in their 
particular local communities so that students 
upon completing the training have a better 
opportunity to find jobs. <A wide varicty of 
pursuits is represented in the different colleges 
located in industrial centers. Among them 
are courses for the training of aviation de- 
signers, wireless operators, cost accountants, 
advertising solicitors, mechanical specialists, 
hews reporters, policemen, detectives, seere- 
taries, clectrical assistants, photographers, 
Statisticians, bank clerks, realtors, surveyors, 
watchmakers, department-store supervisors, 
and others. 
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Higher Education for N eeroes 


The greatest growth in the higher education 
of Negroes has taken place since the World 
War. In 1916, there were less than a dozen 
Negro institutions that offered college work; 
collegiate students in most of these institutions 
constituted not more than 10 pereent of the 
total enrollment. In 1936, 121 institutions 
of higher learning reported to the Office of 
Education, approximately 60 of which had 
accreditation from the State departments of 
edueation, regional acerediting associations, or 
both. Eighteen of these institutions were 
publiely controlled 4-year coHeges; 51, pri- 
vately controlled 4-year colleges; 17, teacher- 
training institutions; and 35, junior colleges. 

These institutions enrolled 35,000 students 
of college grade during 1936, and 65 conferred 
3,457 collegiate, professional, and graduate 
degrees. The number of degrees conferred 
was more than twice the number of Negro 
students (1,643) pursuing college subjects in 
1916. The collegiate enrollment in publicly 
supported Jand-grant colleges for Negroes dur- 
ing the 20 years increased from 12 to 11,097. 
Sixty-three colleges reported an enrollment of 
23,878 in their summer sessions in 1936. 

The property and equipment of colleges for 
Negroes are valued today at approximately 


65 million dollars, and the annual receipts 
amount to nearly 14 million deHars. Twenty 
years previcusly the property valuation was 
about 36 million and the annual receipts 4 
million dollars. In 1916 these institutions 
probably had less than 75,000 books in their 
libraries. In 1936, 90 institutions reported a 
million bound volumes. 

Inereased pubtie support and increased 
opportunity for graduate and professional 
education are promising factors for the higher 
education of Negroes. Educational founda- 
tions during the past score of years have 
assisted hundreds of Negro men and women 
in their pursuit of higher degrees. Publie 
officials are recognizing the responsibility of 
the State for the graduate and professional 
education of Negroes and are providing 
scholarships for such work in other States, or 
are developing graduate work in their State 
colleges. The presidents and deans of most 
of the larger colleges for Negroes have made 
special studies in administration of personnel 
work, many having reecived or completed all 
residence requirements for the doctorate. At 
present eight institutions of higher learning 
have Negro presidents holding the Ph. D. 
degree. 


Inereased opportunity for higher education of Negroes is evident today. 
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Self-Help at 


Not many years ago colleges paid but little 
attention to securing jobs for students. But 
as enrollments inereased, bringing in many 
more students of low financial status, the need 
to provide more work opportunities became 
imperative. Colleges began to give consider- 
ation to the problem and to set up organized 
student employment services to look system- 
atieally after such needs. 


The effort to find jobs for many more self- 
supporting students during the depression 
years led institutions to try to discover other 
kinds of work than that of the customary 
type—waiting on tables, dishwashing, firing 
furnaces, and the like. The Federal student- 
aid program further inereased the need for 
devising new types of work in order to con- 
form to the stipulation that for institutional 
participation in the program the work so far 
as possible should be “educationally signifi- 
eant’’ to the students. Thus many jobs not 
hitherto open to them, some of which concern 
the adininistrative and academic work of the 
institution, have become available to stu- 
dents. And so well have they performed these 
services, with benefits of an inteHectual nature 

to themselves far exceeding the value of the 
wages, that educators have been led to regard 
work not simply as a financial aid but as an 
important element of education itself. Fur- 
thermore, some students who do not need to 
work are seeking jobs for the advantage of the 
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training and experience they afford. The value 
of the job does not lie in the nature of the 
service as apprenticeships for vocations, for 
few of them have relationship to the contem- 
plated future work of the students, but in the 
opportunities they offer for contact with real- 
life situations. 

Instituted as a means of helping students 
who otherwise could not attend college, the 
work programs of some higher education 
institutions have come to be regarded as an 
important part of their educational offerings. 
In order to provide work for all, some colleges 
have become practically self-sustaining. They 
operate with student labor not only the college, 
but their farms and dairies, and even small 
factories, which supply the institution and in 
some cases outside customers as well. The 
financial stringency of the past few years has 


Self-help aetivities availaple to students at 
many colleges throughout the United States 
inelude not only agriculture, weaving, sell- 
ing eandy, cooperative living (as shown in 
these pictures) but a wide variety of work. 


led to the adoption of modifications of this 
self-supporting plan by several other colleges. 
Economie necessity has led also today to 
another type of students aid important in its 
possibilities for training for later life, namely 
student cooperatives. Cooperative living proj- 
ects started largely as depression expedients, 
not only because of their lower costs which 
enabled a larger number of students to attend 
college, but also because of advantages claimed 
for this type of living. The experience gained 
by large groups of students living and working 
together may serve as valuable training in 
ability to mect the problems of later life requir- 
ing mutual understanding and cooperation. 
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Some College Statistics 


Students 


There are in the United States today about 
1,350,000 students enrolled in the colleges and 
universities. There are fonr men students to 
every three women. The proportion of men 
is rising slowly; in 1931-32 men formed 57.8 
percent of the total enrollment; in 1933-34 
they numbered 58.3 percent; and in 1935-36 
they numbered 58.7 percent. 


Students 
1935-36 


Resident college enrollinent: 
Regular session: 
Nile] 225 SS Se ep pp 709, 672 
Women. 
lotsa. iL, DOS, 227 


Sumner session: 


IN (Gite ee ee EVE, 
Women = 234, 274 
Monel o- < 370, 026 


College students attend publie and private 
colleges in practically equal numbers. This 
equal division has prevailed since 1931-32, 
with the public institutions running from 50.2 
to 50.8 percent of the total and private schools 
enrolling from 49.8 to 49.2 percent. 


Faculty 


Ii requires the full-time serviecs of more 
than 110,000 faculty members to carry on the 
work of the colleges and universities of the 
country. 

These institutions are, of course, of all sizes. 
Some have fewer than a dozen staff members 
on their faculty and offer only the standard 
college courses; others have more than a thou- 
sand staff members and offer a wide varicty of 
courses. 

The total number of faculty members has 
fluctuated irregularly since 1931-32. That 
year it stood at 100,789; in 1933-34 it dropped 
to 99,935; and in 1935-36 it rose to above 
110,000. 

Faculty 
1935-36 


{Reduced to full-time basis] 
Faculty: 


Michie esas FS, BIG 
Women 31, 909 
Total —_ IG), D2 


Degrees 


More than 164,000 students received de- 
grees at the universities and colleges in 1936, 
the latest year for which complete statis- 
ties are available. Teacher-training schools, 
which a generation ago conferred no degrees, 
gave more than 18,000 bachelors’ degrees, 
more than 600 masters’, and 15 doctorates. 
Seven-cighths of all degrees conferred were 
baccalaureate or first professional. 


Degrees 


1935-36 


Degrees: 
Baccalaureate and first profes- 
sional: 
Ios eee 221 Tp ee Ro Yh $6, 067 
ioc) a seeeecces Bd, WES 
OGG eas oe eee er 143, 125 


Masters, ineluding advanced en- 
gineering: 


I Resheeeeee ee eee Ne eee Glare iis 

A WOMWNCMN oe See oso ee cee 6, 799 

EI they Rasa te eres ee Sas 2 
Doctors: 

Nie) 6 Vepene ke ON reer , aes 2, axed) 

WOT 1 ees eerie ae tee eae 400 

‘Werte. 5 Sa ee 2, 770 


College Receipts 


Students paid in more than $158,000,000 
for instructional feces at more than 1,500 col- 
leges and universities in 1935-36. More than 
$183,000,000 was supplied by the Federal, 
State, and local governments. Gifts from 
churehes, educational foundations, and in- 


dividuals amounted to $37,000,000.  Insti- 
tutional earnings amounted to nearly 
$25,000,000. 


More than $47,000,000 was added to the 
permanent funds of colleges during the year. 
Most of this amount went to general endow- 
ment funds, but a large share went into 
student aid funds. 


wm 


The percent of total college receipts which 
come from students is slowly increasing. In 
1925-26 it was 30.3; in 1935-36 it was 32.2, 
At the same time endowment income is slowly 
decreasing; it was 14.1 percent of the total in 
1925-26, but only 12.2 pereent in 1935-36. 


Receipts 
1935-36 


Number of institutions report- 
1, 541 
Receipts for educational and 
general purposes and cap- 
ital outlays: 
Student fees aye ne $158, 134, 025 
Endowment income_-_-—---_- 60, 090, O75 
Federal government___—---- 43, 233, 704 


State Lo veriinenits ase 119, 585, 147 
County, city, or district__-. 21, 049, 547 
Private giffs and grants_-—- 37, 115, 240 
Sales and services of organ- 
NAC! BVEIDITIMES 2 5 24, 942, $21 
Other (Qniscellaneous) — re- 
ceipts:.. =. es 4 Yi), Cissst, OM) 
Total. <2. === 491, 105, 551 
Auxiliary enterprises and acti- 
Vities 4... =e 106, 479, 162 


Receipts for inerease of per- 


meen MNCS 47, 038, 548 


Even with half the higher education stu- 
deuts in privately controlled institutions, the 
largest single source of incoine for all higher 
education is the public treasury. More than 
3183,000,000 came from Federal, State, or 
local funds. Students provided the next 
largest amount (more than $158,000,000). 
Gifts for current use or income from past gifts 
eae next in importance (nore than $97,000,- 
000), and sales, services, and miscellaneous 
sources supply the remainder (more than 
$51,000,000). 


Expenditures 


Nearly half a billion dollars was spent by 
colleges and universities on general activities 
in 1935-36. More than $47,000,000 went for 
expansion of the pliysical plant and $26,000,- 
000 for scholarships, student activities, student 
health, and the like. 

The regular educational program cost 
nearly $420,000,000. More than half of this 
cost was for actual instruction work. Ad- 
ininistrative overhead cost the colleges 4 mil- 
lion dollars per month the year round. 
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x penditures 
1935-36 


Number of institutions report- 


ie. eee =e 1, 540 
Educational and general ex- 
penditures: 
General administration and 
CROUSO: s2ese eee $48, 069, 292 
Resident instruction——__ ~~ --- 245, 384, 184 
Organized research. -_------- 22, 090, S00 
Wtemsiom--.--....____.__... 29, 426, 334 
MibtantCsee.25-----..-..___ 15, 530,878 
Physical plant operation and 
mmaintenance_______--__-- 56, 801, 592 


Unitemized expenditures__--- 2, 579, 553 


Total educational and gen- 


DQ) 419, 882, 833 
Auxiliary enterprises and activi- 

HS. 95, 331, 995 
Other noneducational expendi- 

CSM ee ee ee 26, 175, 774 


Wapital outlay. .._.._...--.-_- 47, 369, 90-4 


Property 


Nearly 4 billion dollars have been invested 
in permanent assets of universities and col- 
leges. One Dillion, six hundred million dollars 
of permanent finds and a similar investment 
in buildings constitute the major portion of 
this investment. Campuses, athletic fields, 
and other grounds are also held to the value of 

-inore than 300 million. 

Furniture, librarv volumes (62,000,000 of 
them), art galleries, and other general equip- 
ment represent an investment of nearly 400 
million dollars. 

More than $27,000,000 have been given 
colleges to lend to needy students as a means of 
helping them through college. 


Property 
1935-36 
Number of institutions report- 


(NM 23 1, 362 
Value of physical property: 
(GireumnGls. = oe $334, 085, 387 


IBiniichineg_ eee 1, 636, 722, 004 
Equipment..._....--.---- 3888, 611, 098 


2, 359, 418, 489 


Total physical property- 


Permanent funds: 
Endowment funds. ____- -- 1, 553, 610, 393 
Annuity funds_____------ 42, 028, $71 
HeGamer winds: =. 2222. ------ 27, 465, 736 


MNO auletitGl gee = 1, 623, 105, 000 


Total property and 
HUNG Sse. = = oe 


3, 982, 523, 489 
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The Educational Directory 


by Ella B. Ratcliffe, Educatioual Assistant, Higher Education 


The Educational Direetory pub- 
lished annually by the Office of Ed- 
ucation gives data on four different 
types of educational organizations, 
and it is the only direetory of its kind pub- 
lished in the United States. Part I lists the 
principal school officers in the State and 
county Offices of education; part [7], the prinei- 
pal eity sehool officers; part IIT, institutions of 
higher education; and part IV, educational 
associations and directories. Each of these 
parts is first issued separately, then later com- 
bined and issued in a single publication, Bulle- 
tin No. 1 of the Office’s annual series of bulle- 
tins. 


State and County 


Part I, State and county school officers, is pre- 
ceded by a tabulation showing the organiza- 
tion of the Office of Education, giving names 
and titles of administrative officers and cf the 
professional staff, the latter listed according to 
rank under the several broad divisions mto 
whieh the work of the Office falls. The direc- 
tory of State and county school officers itself 
lists first, for each State, the names and official 
designations of the chief administrative offi- 
cers, the directors and supervisors in the vari- 
ous fields of education and in research and 
statistics, and other officers, according to the 
set-up of the individual State departments. 
It then lists the names of counties or other 
similar local divisions in each State and Terri- 
tory, with the names and addresses of the 
superintendents in charge. 


Cities and Towns 


Part If, City school officers, lists the names 
of the principal school officers in all cities and 
towns having a population of 2,500 or more. 
Under eaeh State is given an alphabetical list 
of the cities and towns, followed in parentheses 
by the population, and the names of (1) super- 
intendents or supervising principals, or other 
chief officers; (2) the names of business mana- 
gers and (3) of researeli directors, where there 
are such officers. As a part of this portion of 
the directory, there is appended a list of the 
supervising officers of Catholic parochial 
schools m (1) arehdioceses, and (2) in dioceses, 
with their addresses. 


Colleges and Universities 


Part III, Coileges and universities, includes 
all institutions of higher education, classified 
as follows: (1) Colleges and universities, 
(2) professional and technologieal schools, 
(3) teachers colleges, (4) normal schools, 
(5) Negro institutious, and (6) junior colleges. 
Fach institution in each classification is listed 
but onee, in its proper alphabetical order under 
the State in which it is located, unless it is 
affiliated with or is a division of some other 
institution located at a different place, in 
which case a cross-reference is made to show 
the relationship. 

For every Institution there is given the fol- 
lowing informatien: (1) Its name and location, 
followed in parentheses by data relative to its 
acereditinent by a national or regional acered- 
iting association, or by both, indicated by 
symbols to designate the various associations; 
the agency by whieh it is eontrolled—State, 
city, county, district, private, or chureh 
(shown according to the particular denomina- 
tion); its student body, 1. e., whether coniposed 
of men, of women, or of both sexes; (2) the 
name of its president or other chief executive 
officer. 

For colleges and universities, independently 
controlled professional schoels, and teachers 
colleges, there follow the names of other ad- 
ministrative officers: Chief business officer, as 
business manager, treasurer, bursar, ete.; reg- 
istrar or secretary; dean cf men; and dean of 
women. lTollowing these in the university and 
college group and in soine of the professional 
group are listed the various schools or depart- 
ments of the institution, with the names of the 
deans cr directors in charge of each. Accred- 
itment of the schools or departinents by their 
professional associations is indicated by 
syibols. 

The names of all associations by which the 
higher institutions are aecredited are listed in 
the introduetory section of this part of the 
directory, with the symbols used to designate 
them; likewise the names of all denominational 
bodies by whieh the institutions are controlled 
are listed with the abbreviations used. There 
is also a brief statement concerning the bases 
for listing the different types of institutions in 
the directory. 


(Concluded on page 5) 


Graduate Study in the United States 


by Walton 


*& *& %& Enrollments in graduate schools 

ee and departments fluctuated consid- 
i] erably between 1932 and 1986. In 

oie 1932, 75,064 were enrolled as grad- 
uate students; in 19384 this number dropped to 
69,271; in 1936 it reached 78,911 or 9,641 more 
than 2 vears before and 3,847 more than the 
high figure of 1932. 

Although enrollments on the graduate level 
have increased during the period mentioned, 
the number of master’s degrees of all types has 
somewhat decreased. In 1932, 19,339 master’s 
degrees were granted; in 1934 the number 
dropped to 18,264, but the 1936 figure fell very 
slightly below the latter figure to 18,243, a 
differences of only 21. 

Likewise, the number receiving the doctor- 
ate has declined slightly. In 1932, 2,900 
doctor’s degrees (Ph.D. or equivalent) were 
granted; in 1934, 2,815 and in 1936, 2,768. 

In the undergraduate fields the total enroll- 
ments during this period were as follows: 
1932, 850,938; 1934, 920,989; 1936, 1,058,909. 
The number of first degrees granted these 
years was: 1932, 138,063; 1934, 136,156; and 
in 19386, 143,125. The decrease in first de- 
grees, as indicated for 1984, was more than 
made up in 1936. Thus it appears that un- 
dergraduate enrollments as weil as degrees 
have gained during the 4-year period but only 
graduate enrollments and not degrees have 
inereased during She same time. 


Observations on the Master's Degree 


A large number of master’s degrees have 
been granted by institutions inadequately pre- 
pared to give advanced degrees, according to 
investigations made by competent authorities. 

Dean Homer L. Dodge of the Graduate 
School of the University of Oklahoma made a 
study of 37 imstitutions in 9 States of the 
Southwest. Of these, 26 were offering gradu- 
ate work although they were not on the ap- 
proved list of the Association of American 
Universities. This implies that these schools 
have been attempting graduate programs 
when they are scarcely able to prepare stu- 
deuts to go to graduate schools. 

C.S. Marsh, viee president of the American 
Council on Education, also made a study 
which shows that the principal decrease in the 
mlnuber of master’s degrees granted is found in 
the larger State and privately controlled uni- 
versities, while an inerease in the number of 
master’s degrees granted is shown in a large 
nuniber of smaller institutions. Dr. Marsh 
found that in 12 State universities, between 
1931-32 and 1933-34, the total number of 
master’s degrees had decreased by 602 or 15 
pereent; in 12 endowed universities 682 or 
1} percent; in 2 of the largest teachers colleges, 
47] or 19 percent. But in 12 typical colleges 
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of liberal arts, he found the number of master’s 
degrees increased by 66 or 28 pereent; in 3 
Negro universities, 48 degrees or 192 percent; 
in 12 tax-supported State teachers colleges 110 
degrees or #2 percent; and in 32 urban ini- 
versities, 287 degrees or 6 percent. 

Several studies have recently been com- 
pleted that have a bearing on the master’s 
degree. A survey was made under the diree- 
tion of President W. A. Brandenburg of Kan- 
sas State Teachers College and included 12 
State teachers colleges, 13 schools of education 
in universities and colleges, one private 
teachers college and one municipal college. 
It was found that: 

“The scope of graduate study in the colleges 
of this survey differ so widely that it is difficult 
to give a picture applicable to cach. Grad- 
uate study in each of the 13 schools of educa- 
tion in universities and colleges is usually 
under the supervision of and complies with the 
standards and practices of the graduate school 
in the institution of which it isa part. Four of 
the State teachers colleges grant master’s 
degrees from the department of education only 
and five grant degrees which do not require 
education as a part of the graduate program. 

Attention is called to the important survey 
of graduate work in teachers colleges made 
for the committee on standards and surveys 
of the American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges. Summarized tabulations and inter- 
pretations of this survey recently have been 
made by E. 8. Evenden, professor of educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and the committee has reported tentative 
minimum standards for graduate work leading 
to the master’s degree. 

The report contains 10 sections: 1. Nature 
of Graduate Work in a Teachers College; 2. 
Adinission Requirements; 3. Standards for 
Graduate Degrees; 4. Preparation of the 
Graduate Faculty; 5. Teaching Load; 6. 
Laboratory School Facilities; 7. Graduate 
Curricula; 8. Student Health and Living Con- 
ditions; 9. Library, Laboratory, and Shop 
Equipment; 10. Financial Support. 

One of the most important statements re- 
garding purposes is herewith quoted from the 
report: 

“ach teachers college should show evidence 
that it has carefully formulated its objectives 
for graduate work and that its program gives 
promise of their realization. Provision for 
the continuous evaluation and revision of the 
objectives shold be made.” 

In the Study of Graduate Work in Engi- 
hecring completed in 1986 hy the United 
States Departinent of the Interior, Office of 
Edueation, m cooperation with the Society for 
the Promotion of Engineering Education, the 
importance of objectives ts implied in the 
following recommendation: 


C. John, Senior Specialist in Higher Education 


“There is apparent need for clarification o 
the issue between the extension of the under 
graduate program with a fifth year and of th 
two-stage program of four undergraduate 
vears followed by advanced work of genuin 
graduate nature.” 

Teacher opinion of certain phases of grad. 
uate work for the master’s degree was investi 
gated last vear by Prof. Paul W. Stansbury 
of the University of Toledo. A summary o! 
the findings of this study is found in the 
proceedings of the Association of Urbar 
Universities for 19387. The imaquiry was 
limited to high-school teachers in large cities 
who had received the master’s degree during 
the past 10 vears. The findings are based 
upon responses from 4,651 teachers. 

Among some of the more interesting 
observations we find the following: 

The demand for part-time and summer 
school instruction on the graduate level is 
increasing rapidly. In this group only 22 
pereent had carried full-time sehedules in 
preparation for the master’s degree. 

A great majority of teachers, candidates fo 
the master’s degrees, are in the publie schools 

The two main reasons for taking graduat 
work were: First, salary increase, promotion, 


or the mecting of requirements; and, second 
interest in a subject in which more work we 
desired. 

The Doctorate 


Interest in standards for the doctorate i 
shown by the activities of a number of organi 
zations and groups that are working for th 
improvement of the Ph. D. or other doctorate 
in fields such as engincering, agriculture, home 
economics, niusic, art, and business. One o 
the main problems relates to the distinguish- 


ing of research objectives in the several fields 


from the objectives of teaching. The re- 
defining of the functions of the graduate school 
in the light of the needs of research as well as 

s 


teaching is needed in order to lessen the con 
fusion that exists in many schools grantin 
higher degrees. 


Graduate Study for Negroes 


The rapid growth of elementary and second 
ary education throughout the South has led to 
the enlargement and improvement of th 
teacher-training program. Although a num- 
ber of Negro colleges have excellent program 
leading to the master’s degree, the demand 
for advanced instruction in education, as well 
as in professional fields, has led a number o 
States to provide financial aid so that student 
may attend approved institutions elsewhere 
There are at present at least five States tha 
have made such a provision in the interest o 
equalizing educational opportunities for Ne 
groes. These are Maryland, Missouri, Ten 
hessee, Virginia, and West Virginia. 
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Book Week 


“New Books—New Worlds”’ is the 
slogan for the twentieth eclebration 
of Book Week. It was Franklin Kk. 
Mathiews, Chief Librarian of Boy 
'Seouts, who first suggested the possibilities of 
| the values of having a time to recognize books. 
Today, parents, educators, librarians, scout 
‘leaders, booksellers and publishers cooperate 
in a Nation-wide observance of books and 
reading. 

Probably the most important part of Book 
| Week activities is to plan what the week may 
initiate or motivate. There are many objec- 
tives that might be selected as the focal point 
from which to build with satisfaction to the 
boys and girls, the audience and the instigator. 
Suppose, for example, that there is no library 
in the school. One is needed badly for work 
and for fun. It will take careful thought and 
conferences with a small group who are inter- 
ested, or who may hecome interested in the 
needs of a library, to start this undertaking. 
The librarian of the public library, the elemen- 
tary supervisor, the principal of the school, 
the superintendent of the school, the State 
supervisor of school libraries, and the State 
library commission are all vitally concerned 
with the problems of the library in the school. 
Sometimes, however, a teacher can through 
the effective use of a few books demonstrate 
to the children and to their parents the part 
that books may play in the life of a child. 


What One School Did 


One small school had only worn-out copies 
| of a few popular books that had tor and iniss- 
jing pages; shelf-worn copies of famous books 
printed in small type aud with unattractive 
covers; a few unsuitable books given to the 
school by citizens during housecleaning season 
_ or before moving to another town; some medi- 
_oere books in series given by children who had 
read them and loved them because they had 
| had no opportunity to read something better; 
and a few miscellaneous textbooks given to 
| the principal by publishers. 

_ A teacher in this school wanted to observe 
Book Week. She had come froin a commu- 
nity that had books and trained librarians. 
Books, and books of the right kind, were neces- 
sary to do what she wanted to do. In a 
neighboring town there was a book store, froin 
which she borrowed books that were interest- 
ing aud alive. They were books that stimu- 
late the imagination, books that answer ques- 
tions which children want to know, books with 
beautiful pietures. These were books that 
would be read with pleasure and_ profit. 

With the assistance of a small committee, a 

rooin with a few book shelves was arranged 
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attractively with the borrowed books, some 
travel posters, and flowers. In one bookease 
were the books that belonged to the school, 
labeled “Our Library.” The children came to 
see the display. Some of the teachers who 
had taken time to read the borrowed books, 
talked to the children about them and looked 
at the books with the children. The parents 
came to the school to see the books. Needless 
to say, they were delighted to see what books 
they might buy for their children. 
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Library Resulted 


In this particular school, a generous citizen 
bought the books that had been loaned from 
the book store, and gave thcm to the school. 
Fortunately, there was a teacher in the school 
who knew how to take care of the books so 
that everyone had an opportunity to use them 
beeause they could be found when they were 
wauted. The school soon found that they 
needed a library room, a trained librarian and 
money to spend throughout the year for books 
if the children were to have the opportunity 
to get from books what they should. The 
citizens of this community got together and 
organized a library for the children. Now 
they are talking of getting a library for the 
whole town. This is what one Book Week 
celebration started. 

If you are interested in starting a library, 
the Ainerican Library Association, 520 N. 
Michigan Avenuc, Chicago, publishes The 
Equal Chance; Books help to make it; The 
Significance of the School Library; The Alodern 
igh School and Its Library; Rural Public 


Library Service; The Superintendent Males a 
Discovery; The Answer to the Rural School 
Reading Problem, and other significant pam- 
pliets that are helpful. 

After there is a library in the school, the 
Book Week program can take on other 
features, although a display of new books, or 
books that are useful, or books that are 
favorites or books that may be associated with 
the slogan of the year—‘“New Books—-New 
Worlds,” is always interesting and important. 


A Library Clib 


The teacher in one grade of a school that 
had a new library, found that the children 
were not getting all of the benfits from the 
library that she thought they should. The 
books were there and here were the children, 
and here was the course of study. A library 
club proved to be the successful solution. <A 
Book Week program was a simple joyous 
event for this group. During their elub 
periods, the children had discussed favorite 
books. This led to keeping records of books 
read. ach child wanted to tell or write 
about the book that he had been reading so 
that all of the children would know the at- 
tractive features of the volume. Scrapbooks 
were filled with pictures and book notes that 
represented the children’s ideas of the books 
that they had read and enjoyed. The parents 
that were invited to this Book Week party 
attended a special meeting of the club, at 
which tnne the scrapbook that had been com- 
pleted by the grade was proudly displayed. 
The parents had an opportunity to hear what 
the young people were learning and to hear 
of other plans that were soon to be begun. 

Early one fall, a teacher of upper grade 
boys and girls conceived the idea of letting 
the youngsters go to the library to select and 
then read books that they had not read but 
which they thought children in the lower 
grades would like. After it was decided what 
books to te the lower grade children about, 
it was fun to decide how to do it. You ean 
Imagine when the dav came to invite the 
children of the Iower school and the parents, 
that both the children and the parents felt 
that it was more than a Book Week per- 
formance. The children knew there were 
many more books in the library that had not 
been read and that there would be another 
opportunity to dramatize them. 


Some Resources Available 


What books have been added to the library 
recently, is a cue for a Book Week program. 
The children and parents would all be glad to 
know how you decide what books to buy for 
the library, or what printed aids could be 
used to find the books that are needed in the 
school library. Jor example, there are your 
own State and local book lists. The Wilson 
Bulletin might be shown, with an explanation 
of how to use it; The Booklist of the American 
Library Association; and the Jlorn Book. 

(Concluded on page 54) 


Developing Strong Bodies and Able Minds 


by James Frederick Rogers, M. D., Consultant in Hygiene 


KK The subject, Developing Strong 

a Bodies and Able Minds, reads not 
if ii unlike a much quoted phrase ut- 

os tered two thousand years ago. 
Perhaps, however, it is more ambitious than 
Juvenal’s “sound mind in a sound body,” for 
sound minds are not necessarily able minds, 
nor are sound bodies always very strong. 
Nor did the Roman poet say anything about 
developing these desirable conditions, for he 
Was no pedagogue. 

Whether or not they have said anything on 
the subject, educators of all ages have been in- 
terested in this dual development of their 
pupils. Going back no further than the fif- 
teenth century, Vittorina da Feltra, famous 
teacher of his time, began the development of 
his pupils with the discipline of their bodies in 
regard to diet, sleep, clothing, and exercise; 
Comenius considered first the health of his 
pupils; and there was that wise Jesuit who, if 
nameless, is none the less notable im that he 
saved to the world that genius, Descartes, by 
permitting him to study in bed and to come to 
classes as he could. And in our country there 
were Horace Mann, William <Aleott, and 
Mark Hopkins, to name but a few. 

There is ample evidence from Mr. Webster 
of the inclusiveness of ‘“education”’ for his dic- 
tionary gives as its derivative meaning, “to 
bring up a child physieally or mentally.” — If 
we write, in the present century, of this double 
meaning and double doing we are only rehears- 
ing ideas long ago held and practiced. There 
is nothing new either in intention or effort ex- 
cept that we know better what we ean do and 
our obligation is the more exacting, if “know” 
and “do” are to keep company. 

On the mental side the twentieth century 
school runs smoother and does better work 
than that of any previous time but on the phys- 
ical side, doing has the diffieult task of catch- 
ing up with knowing what to do. Moreover, 
in what we do en masse, we too often forget 
what our foreteachers were always dealing 
with—the individual. 


Problems Changed 


Tt was easicr for the educator of a thousand 
or a hundred years ago to eonsider strong 
bodies along with able minds. They did not 
necd to handle pupils wholesale and there 
were no complicated machinery of saritation; 
no problems of medical inspection and of how 
to get a ehild’s teeth mended or his exes fitted 
with glasses when no one concerned seemed to 
have the wherewithal for so doing. There 


was no problent of time, and place, and of how | 


to play, for formerly there was time and place 
and everybody played sensibly and had a good 
time in so doing. 

But we must put behind us the silnpler 


AB 


school of the past centuries and make the most 
of the child Gvho is very much the same sort of 
child) in the school of today. 

The sehool of 1938 will, in many instances, 
have to see that its pupils arrive at its coors 
safely—something undreamed of in 1838. 
The transportation of children to and from 
the consolidated school is a responsibility 
which has been made very real by many mis- 
haps. Laws have been laid down to help 
schools do their best but the laws are only 
laws and we need to answer “Yes” to the 
questions, Do we have the safest busses and 
the safest bus drivers we can obtain? Already 
the delivered children have been in intimate 
contact (something which was not known 
formerly) until they are inside the school. It 
is fortunate that communicable diseases are 
less common than formerly, though, with the 
exception of those for which we have a direct 
means of protection, we have no assurance 
that they will remain less common; and ilJ- 
ness, damage, and death from this cause are 
all too frequent. 

Of course, parents should keep svmptomatie 
children at home but the school of 1935 can 
take no chances. The bus driver can hardly 
stop to note the signs of danger in the pas- 
sengers he is expected to carry. The school 
of 1938 will need to teach its parents to 
keep ailing children at home, for it is late to 
do anything about it after a pupil has sprayed 
his fellows with microbes for a half hour. 
Theoretically we have passed beyond the stage 
where a cold was “only a cold’; when it was 
considered healthful to be lousy and when 
children were expected to have whooping 
cough and get it over with. We have gone 
far in our knowledge of epidemiology but 
our practice is not yet in pace with that 
knowledge. 


Not Born “Equal” 


Delivered in the classroom, the cdueator 
still cannot afford to take chances and it is 
the logical thing for the able teacher of 1938 
to look over her charges with an eye for signs 
that they may he ailing and unsafe on their 
own account as well as that of their fellows. 

Granted they are acceptable for the day it 
scems of next importance that all children be 
safely and comfortably housed, and in the 
complicated school plant of 1988 we must 
depend on an able custodian thoroughly 
trained in the business of making that phint 
safe and comfortable and suitable as a place 
in Which to work and play. 

Children when they first enter school are 
not born equally strong or sound of body any 
more than they are equally able of mind. In 
physique they may have met with many mis- 
haps in the previons stages of their develop- 


ment. Every wise and fully prepared teacher 
will, on sight, and daily, make a physical as 
well as mental appraisal of her pupils, but in 
1988 the school can go further by making use 
of specialized members of the staff for deter- 
mining the bodily resources of its recruits and 
whether anything ean be done for their 
betterment. 

The mere finding of a body which is nov su 
strong as we think it should be, or which is 
weak in some detail—of eves, or ears, or other 
organs—is no benefit to any one. We may 
fail just here, and more than fail, for we waste 
our time and money, if nothing is done for the 
really serious physical faults which we find in 
our pupils. 


Help of Parents 


In this business of making better bodies we 
have to hark back again to the home. We 
must have the help of the parents, but the 
school that is concerned with such bodies wilt 
have to take this into account. It may need 
to use its speciaHzed personnel in the way of 
nurse or visiting teacher. 

But granted that the pupil is started on the 
way to bodily well-being, this does not mean 
that he will not need daily attention bodily as 
well as mentally. He may be pronounced 
ship-shape one week, only to fall the vietim of 
bacterial invasion the next. Out of this ex- 
perience the child may emerge with damages 
which we can ill afford to overlook until the 
time of his next looking over by the school 
physician. 


Eve for Well-being 


The school of 1988 may not be as leisurely 
an institution as that of centuries past. 
There are many subjects, courses, units, or 
whatever they may be called; but in this 
latest year of our Lord, as in every earlier one, 
the strong and able teacher has an eye daily 
for the physical well-being of his students; 
places those who cannot see well, near to 
things to be seen; those who cannot hear well, 
near to the source of sound; permits the rest- 
less child to work off his energy and encourages 
the fatigued child to rest. 

The educator of 1938 does what he can to 
teach and to train his pupils how to develop 
and maintain a strong and sane body. (Why 
in this century should this use of the word 
“sane” be labeled rare or obsolete?) There 
are only a few preeepts known for centuries 
that need to be preached and these must be 
practiced chiefly ont of school. It is the 
teacher’s duty and privilege to see that those 
that ean be carried out in school are so carried 
out. 


(Concluded on page 58) 
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kk The elementary school in Sweden 
beginning with the school year 
1948-49 will comprise 7 one-year 
classes, according to a parliamen- 
ary regulation of June 12, 19386. During 
he transition period until then the elementary 
chool may be regularly either a 6- or 7-year 
school. The two lower classes constitute the 
orinary school (smaskola); the remaining 
1-5 classes, the elementary school proper 
folkskola). In remote areas of the North 
vith few inhabitants most children attend a 
ninor or I-teacher elementary school. 

Transfer from the elementary to the sec- 
yndary school may occur after the cormrple- 
sion of the fourth or sixth vear of the former. 
After 4 years of elementary schooling, boys 
ind girls may enter a 4- or 5-year real school; 
und girls, in addition, a 5- or 7-year school 
or girls which may be State, communal, or 
orivate. After 6 years of elementary school- 
ng, boys and girls may enter a 4-year real 
school, a 4-year communal middle school, or 
1d lyceum; and girls a 6-vear school for girls. 
f these, the 5-year real school, the 4-vear 
real school based on 6 years of elementary 
schooling, and the communal middle school 
ire followed by a 3-year gymnasium; the 4- 
year real school based on 4 years of elementary 
schooling and the 5-year school for girls, by a 
-year gymnasium. The gymnasium offers 

Latin and a modern (real) line of study, 
oth of which close with the student examina- 
jon. 

The lyeeum which came tnto existence 
shrough regulations issued in 1927 has been 
established in only a few places. It offers a 
j-year course which closes with the student 
’xamination. Completion of the 6- and 
7-year school for girls is marked by a certificate 
of normal school competence, a certificate 
somewhat less in value than that obtained 


j 
after success in the student examination. 


i 
State Institutions 
! 


Teachers for each of the two divisions of 
the elementary school receive their education, 
respectively, at seminaries for the education 
f primary school teachers and seminaries for 
the edueation of elementary school teachers. 
The seminaries are State institutions and 
royal regulations now governing them, inelud- 
ing their plans of instruction, were issued, for 
the former, February 17, 1938; for the latter, 
June 29, 1937. 
For both types of institutions the school 
year, which begins in August and closes in 
June, comprises a fall semester of 17 weeks 
and a spring semester of 22 weeks. The 
school week includes 6 days and each hour of 
instruction is 45 minutes. No puptl may 
attend more than 7 classes in I day. 
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The number of students admitted to each 
class at a seminary is limited regularly to 24. 
In addition to the specific requirements for 
admission to each line of study the candidate 
must be a member of the Swedish church, 
have good reputation as to conduet, be of good 
health and free of any ailment that would 
hinder progress at the seminary or be detri- 
mental later to effective work as a teacher. 

The seminaries for the education of primary 
school teachers are open to women only. 
They offer a 2-year course which closes with 
the examination for primary school teachers. 
In addition, the seminaries at Haparanda and 
Lycksele offer a 3-year course for the educa- 
tion of assistant teachers at elementary 
schools and for teachers at minor elementary 
schools. Attached to each seminary is a 
practice school. This is coeducational and 
insofar as circumstances allow aims to be a 
model school as well as a place for the prac- 
tical education of the students of the seminary. 
For the 2-year line, the practice school com- 
prises a primary school and the two lower 
classes of the upper division of the elementary 
school. 

For admission to the 2-year line the candi- 
date must be at least 17 but less than 28 vears 
of age. The corresponding ages for the 3- 
year line are 16 and 27 vears. Admission to 
either lne requires also at least the final certi- 
ficate of the elementary school and success 
in an entrance examination. The examina- 
tion is written and oral, must be completed 
within 8 days, and covers most of the subjects 
of the eleinentary school curriculum. 


Subjects Offered 


The subjects of instruetion offered at the 
seminaries with the total number of week 
hours for the 2-year line are: Christianity, 6; 
Swedish, 10; mathematies, 314; history and 
civies, 4; geography, 3; biology and hygiene, 
4; physics and chemistry, 2; psychology and 
pedagogies, 8; drawing, 6; penmanship, 14; 
music, 4; gardening, 184; sloyd, 6; home eco- 
nomies, 4; gymnastics with play and sports, 
7; methods, 214; practice teaching, 344. 

The seminaries for the cducation of ele- 
mentary school teachers offer a 4-year line, a 
2-vear student line open to one who has 
passed the student examination, and a 2-vear 
ne for teachers of priniary schools, each of 
which closes with the examination for ele- 
inentary school teachers. The practice school 
attached to each seminary includes a primary 
school; au elementary school; and where cir- 
cumstances permit, a continuation school; 
and an advanced elementary school compris- 
ing a seventh and eighth year. In 1937-388 
there were four seminaries for men, three for 
women, and four for menu and wonren. 


Teacher Education in Sweden 


by Alina M. Lindegren, specialist, Western European Education 


The requirements for admission to the 4- 
year line are practically the same as those for 
admission to the 2-year line at the seminaries 
for the education of primary school teachers, 
except that the limitations as to age are 16 
and 26 years. 

A sununary of the work offered each year 
in the 4-year line and in the 2-year line, for 
students as expressed in subjeets and num- 
ber of hours a weck is given in the following 
table: 


Curricula for the seminaries for the education 
of elementary school teachers 


Number of hours a week 


Subjects of in- 2-year line for 


4-year line 


struction students 
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1\M=men; W=woien. 


According to the plans of study for each of 
the two types of seminaries the requirements 
of the various courses are similar to those of 
corresponding courses for prospective elemen- 
tary school teachers in other countries. Thus 
psychology and pedagogies in the 4-year 
course at the seminaries for the education of 
elementary school teachers include in: 

Cxiass Iil.— General psychology including 
phases of child psychology. Main elements 
of logic. Tlistory of education in connection 
with the development of society and general 
culture. Consideration of the important 
didactic questions in connection with the in- 


struction in psychology and in practice 
teaching. 
(Concluded on page 56) 
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Federal Forum Demonstration 


by A. I. Casgrain, Field Counselor, Federal Forum Demonstration 


%& %& % Modern technology has changed 

sae the comparatively simple life of 
iN ir the town meeting davs when mem- 

sat. bers of the community had an 
intimate understanding of the local probleis. 
In compHeated modern lHfe people must invent 
and improve vehicles for covering the vast 
ground of common problems as well as 
vehicles fer spanning great distances. There 
is no such thing as a person having completed 
his edueation. 

The forum is at least one method to extend 
the reach of education into adult life. 

The Office of Edueation has used Federal 
einergeney funds since 19386 to demonstrate 
the practicability of forums as training centers 
for clearer thinking on problems of democracy. 

In 1936-37 this program was extended to 
some 19 centers in all sections of the country. 
These demonstrations attempted to deal with 
two administrative situations. First, the 
larger cities divided into forum districts on a 
basis of neighborhood interests. Second, the 
county or associated school districts made up 
of several counties divided into forum districts 
by towhs or community interests. 

Cooperative forum demonstrations, as they 
were called, operated between January and 
June 1938 with emergeney funds in 18 States 
involving 153 relatively small communities. 
The duration of these forum demonstrations 
conducted during this period averaged 10 
weeks per center. Twelve forum leaders were 
engaged in the prograni during the 514 months’ 
period, and one for 4 weeks. In the 153 com- 
munities during the demonstrations 1,935 
forum discussion meetings were conducted by 
the leaders. These meetings attracted a total 
attendance of 280,310. These cooperative 
demonstration centers served from 5 to 10 
communities in each area or forum center. 


Former Centers Continued 


Tn addition to the cooperative forum demon- 
stration centers, 10 of the 19 centers estab- 
lished in 1936-387 were given the assistance of 
rchef workers to carry forward forum pro- 
grams, the leadership for which was provided 
from local resources. These 10 centers con- 
ducted a total of 895 meetings which attracted 
a total attendance of 86,452. The programs ef 
these 10 centers averaged 25 weeks during 
1937-388: 

Twenty-three communities where demon- 
strations had not been condueted previously 
received the assistance of relief workers in the 
econdnet of forum prograins or research in the 
field of adult civic edueation. These centers 
reported a total of 1,001 meetings which 
were attended by 69,345 ferum-goers. The 
average duration of these programs was 15 
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An adult public forum in action at Colorado Springs, Colo. 


weeks. Thus, with the assistance of various 
kinds made available by the 1937 allocation 
of funds, a total of 3,827 forum discussicns 
were conducted in 186 community centers in 
34 States, attracting a total attendance of 
436,107. 

The emphasis of this 1937-38 program was 
placed on the problem of organizing and ad- 
ministering forums in smaler communities 
with populations of between 1,000 to 25,000. 
The objective of the demonstration was to 
plan and administer a program in areas where 
several independent school svstems of Hmited 
resourees night cooperate and pool their funds 
to provide educational forums under qualified 
leadership. 

Six communities, on an average, formed a 
center for the prograin of one forum leader. 
During a 12 weeks’ demonstration period in 
the South (as an example of a typical program), 
a team of three forum leaders exchanged 
places with one another at the end of a 4-week 
period. Thus, the leader spending + weeks in 
Louixiana moved to Mississippi to replace 
the leader who moved to Alabama—and the 
Alabaina leader moved to Louisiana. At the 
end of the second period they all shifted again. 
Thus each area had the services of three 
leaders during the 1937-88 season. 

These cooperative forum programs have 


sought to demonstrate a practical means by 
which a leader may be shared by several 
school districts. | 

The forum leaders were employed by the 
Office of Education on a full-time basis for 5M 
months from January J to June 15, 1938. 
Duce to the fact that the 1938 demonstrations 
were for short periods, the time of planning so 
limited, and the administrative problems so 
difficult, it was impossible to select the forum 
leaders locally, as should be the poliey fo 
such prograins. Therefore, a committee com- 
posed of 4 school superintendents and 1 forum 
director selected the 13 forum leaders to be 
available to the 18 demonstration centers. 

Insofar as possible the individual leader. 
selected by this committee were assigned t 
centers on the basis of the wishes of the re 
spective cooperating communities, 


Local Committees 


Local advisory committees were established 
and usually assisted the local superintendent 
in selecting the subjects to be discussed whiel 
were, of course, within the fields of study o 
the forum leaders. Such advisory committee 
made up of representative citizens also helped 
in promoting interest in the program, In 
communities where they were effectively or 
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ganized they helped materially with the type 
of publicity and promotion that stiniulated 
attendance and made the program acceptable. 
' Fach forum leader, in addition to the 
“regular” scheduled meetings also conducted 
“off schedule” meetings usually at organized 
club groupsin the community. Such meetings 
acquainted large sections of the population 
jwith the forum demonstration. Many of 
these “off schedule’ meetings were with 
tudent andiences at high schools and institu- 
tions of higher learning. Attendance at 806 
such “off schedule” meetings totaled 155,191. 


State Conferences 


I{forts were made to acquaint audicnees 
with pertinent reading material on public 
affairs. Pamphlet displays were set up anc 
bibliographies were mimeographed and dis- 
tributed. 

State forum conferences conducted last sea- 
son by the Office of Education brought to- 
gether educational leaders from the schools, 
he universities, and the community. 

“The purpose of these conferences was to 
explore the resources, interests, and objectives 
involved in developing adult civic education 
through forums’’ in each State. Thirty-five 
States held such conferences with a total 
attendance of 1,552. 

In general the conferences revealed an 
acceptance of the forum idea and a realization 
of the possibilities and advantages of properly 


conducted discussions on current problems. 
| 


Fifteen States Participating 


This season Forum demonstrations involv- 
ing the employment of qualified forum leaders 
are being established in 15 States to operate 
between October 1, 1988, and February 28, 
11939. Several of these projects will associate 
four or more small communities in a coopera- 
itive program in which the services of a forum 
leader will be shared. Local educational 
authoritics in charge of the demonstrations 
will select the forum leaders and will contribute 
27 percent of their compensation from local 
school budgets or other local resources. 
Thirty-six communities at the present time 
have been designated to receive Federal funds 
for the employment of relief workers to de- 
yelop local forum programs. They are: 
Birmingham, Ala.; Little Rock, Ark.; Long 
Beach, San Diego, and San Luis Obispo, 
Calif.; Boulder, Colo.; Atlanta, Ga.; Pocatello, 
Idaho; Des Moines, Iowa; Holyoke and 
Revere, Mass.; Kalamazoo, Mich.; Mine- 
Polis and St. Paul, Minn.; Roselle Park and 
ee enton, N. J.; Santa Fe, N. Mex.; Albany, 
Auburn, Buffalo, Garden City, Rochester, 
Syracuse, New Rochelle, Utica, and White 
Plains, N. Y.; Charlotte and Goldsboro, 
Ff C.; Oklahoma City, Okla.; Portland, 
‘ 


Oreg.; Columbia, 8. C.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Austin and San Antonio, Tex.; Seattle, Wash.; 
and Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Funds Made Available 


Approximately $150,000 of the $210,000 
allocated to the Office of Education, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, from the Emergeney 
Relief Appropriations for the further develop- 
ment of public forums has been made available 
to these 36 communities. The funds will be 
used to secure the assistance of certified pro- 
fessional and clerical workers in the develop- 
ment of local forum plans. 

It is hoped that this program will have a 
vital influence in assisting adults to analyze 
more clearly the conflicting issues which exist 
today. 


FEDERAL FORUM DEMONSTRATIONS 
October 1, 1938, to February 28, 1939 


The States, key cities, and chairmen of local foruin committees are as follows: 


State Key city Chairman of local forum committee 

Minnesota____-_ Minneapolis____ Carroll R. Reed, superintendent of schools. 

Oregon !________ Ievrwieyodt.— 4 Ralph Ik. Dugdale, superintendent of schools. 

North Dakota 1__| Fargo_.___--__- F. L. Eversull, president, North Dakota State Agricul- 
tural College. 

Ios, Ustewivel 4k 222 aceon J. F. Rockett, State director of education. 

Washington_—____ Seattle________- Worth McClure, superintendent of schools. 

California !______ Santa Ana______ F. H. Henderson, superintendent of schools. 

South Carolina !_ Columbia______- W. H. Ward, director extension division, University of 
South Carolina. 

Ceorela aaa AMUN o.= gece M. D. Collins, State commissioner of education. 

Utah: ae ! Ocd ena === W. Karl Hopkins, superintendeut of schools. 

New York!_____ Schenectady__._ W. H. Pillsbury, superintendent of schools. 

Michigan !______ Kalamazoo_____ Loy Norrix, supertutendent of schools. 

New Jersey !____| Trenton___-__- tobert Morrison, director of teacher training. 

Wiscousin._..._.. Milwaukee____~ Milton C. Potter, superintendent of schools. 

New Mexico !___| Santa Fe______. R. P. Sweeney, superintendent of schools. 


Mississippi!_..._| Gulfport______ B. Frank Brown, superintendent of schools. 


1 Cooperative forum centers involving three or more communities. 


_ Forum Demonstration Centers, 1936-1939 
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Promoting School Broadcasts 


by Gordon Studebaker, Radio Script Exchange 


*& %& *% «(Is radio broadeasting by school 
Be students worth while? That ques- 
| i tion has been debated many tines. 
ii On the negative side there have 
been those who believe students are incapable 
of produeing programs of public interest, and 
that student broadeasting is a waste of radio 
time whieh might be used to better advantage. 
Others question the practicability of radio 
broadcasting as a regular curricular activity 
in the seliools on the grounds that broadeasting 
is a novelty which does not fit into generally 
aceepted courses of study. But there is an 
affirmative side in the debate 

Beeause of the many requests coming to 
the Office of Edueation from schools and 
colleges for suggestions regarding the use of 
radio for edueational purposes, the Eduea- 
tional Radio Seript Iexchange was organized 2 
years ago under the auspices of the Federal 
Radio Edueation Committee to serve as a 
ecntral elearing house for radio seripts and 
production suggestions. The reeords of the 
Seript Exehange throw considerable light on 
the question of the value of student broad- 
casting. 

Tneluded in a report recently issued by the 
Seript Exchange is the following information: 
150,000 copies of seripts have been distributed 
by the exchange to more than 4,500 educa- 
tional organizations; 16,000 Radio Manuals, 
Radio Glossaries aud Handbooks of Sound 
Effeets were distributed on request. Follow- 
up reports have been received regarding 
approximately 3,000 aetual broadeasts by 
educational groups over the facilities of 230 
radio stations in 43 States. The programs 
were based on continuities received from the 
Seript Exchange. These figures give some 
indication of the extent to which schools and 
colleges are interested in radio broadeasting. 
But let us turn to a few representative stories 
Which help to interpret this factual informa- 
tion. Requests come to the Seript Exchange 

packages go out . . . but what actually 
happens at the reeeiving end? 
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Behind the Mierophone 


Time: 7:45 p.m. 


Place: Studios of Station WGL, Fort Wayne. 
Ind. 


Auste Fanfare, 


ANNOUNCER Planning Your Career! 


Music Theme up few bars; then fade 


behind, 


Members of a Drake University radio elass rehearsing with microphone and sound effects 


one of the seven hundred programs broadeast by the radio department eaeh year. 


Today the South Side Players 
of the Fort Wayne School of the 
Air bring vou the first in a new 
series of broadeasts. Are you 
a student or a recent graduate? 
Are you @ young man or wonian 
planning your eareer? Every 
week at this time our little 
drainas of real life will show 
you how other young people of 
today are meeting and solving 
the problems of choosing a 
career 


xk Kk * 

That is the opening for the first of a serics 
of vocational guidauece programs supplied by 
the Seript Exchange and broadeast by Fort 
Wayne High School students carly this vear 
under direction of Gretchen Sinith, director of 
physical education, and organizer and direetor 
of the Fort Wayne School of the Air. A total 
of 50 programs dealing with sueh snbjeets as 
vocational guidance, literature, scienee, music, 
social science, health, speech, safety, and art 
appreciation were sueeessfully produeed on 
the air. The purpose of the biweekly broad- 
casts was to acquaint the public with the work 


ANNOUNCER 


7 
of the public schools and to give as mueh 
student participation as possible through per- 
formances in dramatic sketches, musical pro- 
grams, interviews and discussions, and through” 
opportunities for announcing, writing and 
arranging scripts, and using sound effects. 

Behind each broadeast there was a great 
deal of student activity. Miss Smith reports: 
that the 50 programs involved a total of 5,000 
working hours by 350 pupils and 250 hours by 
25 teachers, exclusive of the producer’s 250 
hours. In a newspaper article written by 
Oscar Hggers, student member of the radio 
group, he states: “Little did we realize that it 
takes hours to learn that certain something 
whieh mnakes an educational program worth 
niore thai what one gets by tuning the dial to) 
a station carrying a dance orchestra or a 10- 
star variety show ... We started rehears- 
ing what turned out to be a mid-winter series | 
of eight dramatic programs entitled ‘Planning 
Your Career’ last August a few weeks before 
school opened. We had to learn dramaties 
from the basement up. Radio is a lot of work 
and takes a lot of time, but we are thankful 
for the training and experience it gives us.” | 


A check on the listening audienee among! 
patrons and pupils was made by issuimg special] 
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announcements to all children and totaling the 
number of listeners reported the next morning. 
On three such tests an average of 5,000 listen- 
ers was reported which was doubled for a con- 
servative estimate of all Usteners. Fort 
Wayne has a population of 125,000 and a 
school enrollment of 27,000. 

' The expense involved in presenting the 50 
programs amounted to approximately $9, 
which went largely for paper for production 
copies of scripts. The services of all teachers 
and producer, as well as those of the radio 
tation, are voluntary. 


The School of the Air was an entirely new 
venture for Fort Wayne. Its success is briefly 
sumniarized in a statement by Miss Smith in 
which she says: ‘‘The interest and enthusi- 
asm among the school children and people of 
Fort Wayne have been remarkable. Radio 
has opened up a new avenue of expression for 
the children and has stinrulated an interest in 
‘good radio’ among parents and friends of the 
performers. The programs attracted many 


visitors to the local station.’’ 


The Radio Workshop 


Under the direction of Genieve M. Allen, 
instructor in English and speech, the Spring- 
field High School radio workshop has become 
one of the most interesting extra-curricular 
activities sponsored by the school system, ac- 
cording to reports. Last year more than 200 
boys and girls participated directly in the 
preparation and production of weekly broad- 
casts over the facilities of station WSPR. 
Much of the workshop equipment was pur- 
chased by the returns from an entertainment 
and dance sponsored by the members. 
Enough was earned to pay for a public-address 
system including microphone and loudspeaker. 
Biweekly meetings of the entire workshop 
are being held in Technieal High School and 
rehearsals of broadcast programs take place 
twice weekly to be auditioned and criticized 
by a reviewing committee. 

Workshop members from the three city high 

schools have broadcast special programs for 
the Chamber of Commerce, the Women’s 
Club, the Greater Springfield Safety Council, 
and the Community Chest. 
The aims of the workshop are to acquaint 
the public with the work of the schools, to 
give students practice in the technique of 
broadcasting, to arouse an interest in better 
speech and to encourage an appreciation of 
good educational radio programs among the 
ny high schools. 


The Springfield radio workshop is one of 
many such organizations that have been de- 
veloped in schools throughout the country and 
which are rendering services of direct value to 
their conmnunities through cooperation with 
local broadcasters. 


A Radio Club 


A year ago several packages enclosing nine 
serics of radio scripts left the Script Exchange 
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addressed to Lola Berry, Lewiston Senior Iligh 
School, Lewiston, Idaho. Follow-up reports 
show that the Lewiston Senior High School 
Radio Club is one of the most active student 
broadcasting groups in the country. 

The Forensic group of the Lewiston High 
School has been interested in radio broadecast- 
ing for several years. In 1935 its members 
weathered snow storms, car trouble and var- 
ious other hardships in order to produce plays, 
musical programs and debates over station 
KWCS at Washington State College. By 
challenging nearby schools to radio debates 
they popularized the debate phase of broad- 
casting. 

Last October the Forensic class in coopera- 
tion with the Lewiston chapter of the Na- 
tional Forensic League shouldered the re- 
sponsibility of organizing and _ presenting 
several weekly broadcasts over the facilities of 
station KRLC. The school building was 
wired and three of the five weekly 30-minute 
programs presented by the students originated 
within the school building. Sometimes a 
microphone was set up in the principal’s office 
and a student announcer conducted an inter- 
view with the principal designed to inform the 
public regarding certain rules, regulations, 
standards, events, latest developments, etc., 
pertaining to the school and sehcol functions. 
At other times operetta rehearsals or students 
giving book reviews in the hbrary class were 
put on the air. The school is equipped so that 
it is possible to broadcast from any classroom 
or office in the building. 

To prepare and produce five 30-minute 
programs each weck is a big responsibility. 
A “planning staff” of 138 Forensic class mem- 
bers, under the guidance of Miss Berry, organ- 
ize all broadeasts. Let us look at the sched- 
ule of programs produced during a typical 
week— 


Tuesday, Room 20, Bengal Varieties 1:30, 2 p. m. 


Bengal Varieties is a series of variety shows 
consisting of various kinds of entertainment. 
Fifteen minutes of the broadcast are utilized 
in presenting one of the dramatic scripts en- 
titled ‘‘Interviews with the Past” issued by the 
Script Exchange. The other 15 minutes are 
devoted to musical numbers, a feature called 
“odd facts,” readings, and short skits of public 
interest. 

The broadcasts provide an opportunity for 
any student in the school to go on the air and 
enables the public to become acquainted with 
school talent which might lead to securing a 
professional position for a student in his or 
her line. 

Wednesday, Main Studio, Current Ilstory, 
ESO, 2 De tite 


Current History is a contest program with 
two teams, each consisting of four students, 
who match their wits on current history prob- 
lenis. Sometimes it is girls versus the boys, 
other times selected teams from two schools 
compete in inter-school competitions. Ques- 


tions are stated by the studio anncuncer and 
30 seconds are allowed for the answer. Scores 
are kept by judges. The students enjoy the 
broadezsts and since the issues cliseussed are 
live and vital, the programs attract large 
adult audiences. During 16 of these broad- 
casts 192 students competed. 


Wednesday, Alain Studio, Answer Me This!, 
DOE) 7. Ws 

This evening program consists of two 
“question masters’? the announcer and some 
persons with musical talent. The announcer 
introduces the question masters who con- 
tinue by asking questions of social significance 
and ijater giving the answers. The audience 
is directed at the beginning of the program 
to get pencils and paper out, jot down the 
answers and test themselves. These programs 
were furnished by the Seript Exchange and 
are produced with local adaptations. 


Thursday, Library, Library Interviews, 1:50- 
2p. m. 

This program consists of book reviews given 
by library club members followed by the 
librarian conducting a library class. 

Local 


Saturday, Illigh School Audztorium, 


Color 12-12:30 p.m. 


The Saturday program is unique as a school 
broadcast because it is a commercial. The 
radio club receives $40 for the entire school 
year for these broadcasts. The money is 
used for the purchase of club equipment. On 
this program outside schools are invited to 
participate. Hundreds of grade and _ pre- 
school children have clemonstrated their tal- 
ents before the radio committee judges and 
have been giveu spots on the air. 

Thus we have an outline of a typical week’s 
broadcasting by the radio club. Regarding 
the success of this undertaking, Principal 
L. L. Carlson states: “Our radio work is de- 
signed with a double purpose—to give those 
students who are interested the practical ex- 
perience in broadcasting they desire, and to 
take the Lewiston schools into the Lewiston 
homes. The proof we have that our dual 
purpose is being realized is that students love 
their work and that parents liave told us that 
by listening in on these broadcasts they have 
a pretty good idea of what’s going on about 
school!” 

Universities on the Air 


Students leaving high schools who wish to 
continue their study of the various phases of 
radio, and who wish to participate in actual 
broadcasts, find many opportunities in our 
colleges and universities. A survey conducted 
by Prof. Waldo Abbot, University of Michigan, 
shows that 268 institutions were offering either 
regular courses in radio or extra-curricular 
instruction. Thirty-four colleges and uni- 
versities operate radio stations, many of which 
do from 8 to 14 hours of broadcasting daily. 
In the early twenties there were nearly 100 
university and college stations actively en- 


gaged in research, experiments, and demon- 
strations, the results of which gave great 
impetus to the development of radio. Since 
then edueational stations have been over- 
shadowed by commercial stations—educa- 
tional progranis did not seem to hold the 
public interest. Today, popular techniques 
have been applied to educational prograins 
and the tide seems to be turning; educational 
broadeasting stations are now making re- 
markable progress. Many of the universi- 
ties are maintaining excellent program sched- 
ules and are receiving strong public support. 

Station WRUIF, The Voiee of Florida, 
University of Florida at Gainesville, under the 
direetion of Maj. Garland Powell, is typical of 
many of the better known university stations. 
With a plant valued at $90,000 the 5,000-watt 
station is on the air an average of 12 hours 
and 54 minutes daily. The station, in 1937, 
operated on an annual appropriation of 
$32,600. The university uses the radio as a 
means of taking the results of its aetivities 
to the people who support it. 

WRUEF furnishes many talented students 
opportunities to express themselves over the 
air but the station is also a laboratory for those 
who desire to study and gain experience in the 
various technical aspects of radio station 
management and radio art. Carefully organ- 
ized courses in the various phases of radio are 
available and many persons now holding good 
positions in eommercial companies received 
their initial radio training at this institution. 

Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa, does 
not own a radio transmitter, but it is an active 
center of student participation in radio. The 
Drake University radio workshop was organ- 
ized in 1934 and has since become an ontstand- 
ing radio school under the direction of E. G. 
Barrett. 


Last year Mr. Barrett reported that “more 
than 50 students have the opportunity to 
appear on Drake University broadcasts each 
week. Scores of others are working behind the 
seenes.”’ Drake programs go on the air almost 
daily over six Iowa stations—KSO... 
ISRUNEIE 5 5 og TKROMUN 5 oo AOD 4 gg WOH 5 5g 
WHO. Broadeasts of exceptional merit have 
been earried by the national networks, both 
NBC and CBS. Radio listeners in every sec- 
tion of the eountry have heard Drake’s students 
present the opera Martha and selections from 
Carmen, The Messiah, and The Church of the 
Air. 

The Drake department of radio is organized 
on a plan similar to regular radio stations. A 
complete student staff, program director to 
sound effeets ehief, is fully responsible for the 
preparation and production of Drake pro- 
grams. The workshop is more than an experi- 
mental laboratory; the aetual experience 
coupled with the theory and education derived 
from classwork covering every phase of radio 
makes a veteran radio worker of the graduate. 

Through cooperation of the stations over 
which the broadeasts are released, Drake Uni- 
versity reaches a vast audience each week with 
prograins of publie interest. The Radio Play- 


house, presenting weekly dramas written by 
student script writers, enacted by radio depart- 
ment actors and enibellished with sound and 
music furnished by students, is a popular 
feature. Somec of the Des Moines Public 
Forum meetings, in which speakers of national 
and international fame participate, are released 
froin the university lounge studio by the de- 
partment of radio. ‘‘Micropinions” is the 
forum idea, with students expressing their 
opinions on a variety of subjects. The Re- 
viewing Stand brings a dramatic review of 
important incidents in the Iowa news weck 
with a background of sound and music. 

This fall the staff is planning to rebroadcast 
for the benefit of Jowa listeners the entire 
series of Let Freedom Ring programs originally 
produced by the Office of Education, United 
States Department of the Interior. Realizing 
the educational value of this series, Drake has 
made special arrangements with the Des 
Moines publie schools for the organization of 
regular school listening groups. 

So Drake with the assistance of six Iowa 
stations goes on the air with the belief that 
“vadio has become a powerful foree in the 
social, educational, economic, and recrea- 
tional life of our people.” 


The Seript Exchange Idea 


Questionnaires now being returned to the 
Seript Exchange from radio stations indicating 
schools, colleges, and universities which have 
been on the air during the last 6 months, show 
that hundreds of programs are being produced 
by educational groups every week in coopera- 
tion with commercial broadcasters. Such 
ecoperation is to be expected under the Amer- 
ican system of broadeasting which now reaches 
82 percent of the homes of the Nation. It is 
apparent from the reports received at the 
Script Exchange that most broadcasters are 
eager to release educational programs if they 
are of real publie interest and are at least 
reasonably well produced. 

About 2 years ago the University of Ixen- 
tucky prepared and presented a successful 
series of broadcasts on important discoveries. 
The scripts were sent to the Seript Exchange, 
rechecked for authenticity and prepared in 
sufficient quantity for general distribution. 
The programs have been rebroadcast by schools 
and colleges in 23 cities with local adaptations. 
Ilere is a concrete example of how a good 
program idea paid greater dividends by being 
made available through a central clearing 
house. 

During the last 2 years the Script Exchange 
has shown that a seript may be rebroadcast 
inany times before it outlasts its usefulness. 
Seripts originally presented on the Americau 
School of the Air over the Columbia Broad- 
casting System and made available by the 
Seript Exchange are being reproduced to good 
advantage in many local communities through- 
out the country. Six scripts in a series en- 
titled ‘Interviews with the Past” written for 
the Seript Exchange have been broadcast over 
more than 115 radio stations. 


The Seript Exchange is now well organized 
and on a relatively sinall budget can facilitate 
a free exchange of hundreds of prcgram ideas. 
Through such an organization good scripts” 
will not be lost after their initial presentation 
but will be harnessed to the task of raising the 
quality of local educational broadcasting 
throughout the country. If you have a good 
cdueational script send it to the exchange. If 
you are looking for good educational scripts 
write for the 3rd cdition Script Catalog now 
available free of charge which lists 181 radio 
scripts and several supplementary aids to 
preduction. Address your requests to United 
States Department of the Interior, Office of 
Edueation, Educational Radio Seript [Ex- 
change, Washington, D. C. 

And now back to the questien, Is radio 
broadcasting by school students worth while? 
Perhaps this article will help you to draw 
some conclusions of your own. 


Book Week 


(Coneluded from page 47) 


You could display issues of New York Herald 
Tribune Books that feature children’s boot 
and the New York Times Book Review. For 
older bcoks, there is the Children’s Catalog of 
The HH. W. Wilson Co., and the Graded List of 
Books jor Children of the American Library 
Association. The children’s book number of 
the Publishers’ Weelly will show the munber- 
of books published each year, from whieh a 
possible choice could be made. 

Add to this display pictographs that show 
how many books there are for each child; 
how many books there are about cach subjeet; 
what kind of books the children are reading; 
and how much was spent on each ehild for 
books. Then, too, you can show how they 
children use the books for information needed 
for the schoolroom; how they find direetions 
for making airplanes; what kind of heroes 
they became acquaiuted with in children’s 
books. 

You may want to know what others have 
done for Book Week before you decide upon 
your program. The Wilson Bulletin for 
October 1937 is filled with suggestions. The 
Library Journal for November 1, 1937, has 
extensive notes about exhibits and eelebra- 
tions. The Book Week Committee of the 
Publishers’ Weekly, 62 West Forty-fifth Street, 
New York City, has aids in the form of posters, 
suggestions for observance, bookmarks, book 
lists, ete. A book that has proved useful to 
many teachers and Hbrarians is A. P. Sanforlll 
and R. H. Schauffer’s The Afugic of Books, 
An Anthology for Book Week (Our Ainerican 
Holidays), Dodd, 1929. 

There is no neeessity for spending sleepless 
nights trying to think of contests that will be! 
bigger and better than last year’s eontest or 
will snrpass that of a neighboring sehool or 
city. The possibilities of having Book Week 
programs that grow out of the vear’s work are 
endless. Book Week is a time for joyous 
experiences.—“ New Books —New Worlds.” 
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Mastering Skills and Knowlec ve 


~~ 


kok %& The abihty to acquire skills and 


eae knowledge is the distinguishing 
J characteristic which differentiates 
sas man from the lower animals. 
Chrough inherited abilities the lower animals 
srovide themselves with food, homes, and a 
ool order for managing group life. Birds 
construct nests that rival, for the purposes for 
vhich they are used and conditions under 
vhich they are used, the craftsmanship of man. 
They select the proper kinds of foods for their 
young and secure them by means of remark- 
ible techniques. The life of the bee con- 
‘orms to a rigid set of regulations establishing 
md governing all family activities. Yet 
1either the nest building abilities of birds nor 
he social-economic order of bees was learned. 
Phey developed with maturity in accordance 
vith determiners implanted in the animal at 
he time its life began as a new organism. 
Phe lower animals are wholly dependent upon 
vDherited abilities for the direction of their 
ife activities. As nothing is learned, there is 
10 progress except for slowly made changes 
fected through the process of evolution. 
Che robin builds its nest today in the same 
nanner practically as it did when man first 
ybserved and recorded its behavior. The bee 
sathers its food, stores it, and lives in a colony 
n accordance with practices that no doubt 
ybtained at the time of Samson. 


Unlimited Opportunities 


Not so with man. No person comes into 
che world equipped through inheritance to 
serform the activities carried on by his species. 
On the contrary, he must aequire skills and 
snowledge that were his parents’. He must 
earn the things his forebears knew and master 
the skills they practiced. The present gen- 
ration must learn the arts and sciences of the 
past generation. However, there is some 
soinpensation for the task. The ability to 
earn and thus acquire better skills and more 
extensive knowledge has provided man with 
unlimited opportunities to improve upon 
present practices. Henee his life is not fixed 
dy inheritance. This differentiation between 
man and the animals has been the favorite 
theme of philosophers and poets. Browning 
dut it well when he said: 

“. . progress, man’s distinctive mark alone, 

Not God’s, and not the beasts’: 

God is, they are; 

Man partly; is, and wholly hopes to be.” 

As progress is conditioned by the mastery of 
skills and knowledge, the selection of skills 
ind knowledge to be mastered is a most im- 
dortant problem in education. Spencer, in 
lis essay on What Knowledge is of Most 
Worth? solved it to his own satisfaction by 
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saying Science. However, his reason for 
choosing science was not based upon a con- 
sideration of science per se, but upon certain 
fundamental human experiences to which 
science is applied and for the improvement of 
which he held science could make an essential 
and tmportant contribution. Like Speucer, 
leaders in the theory of curriculum construc- 
tion turn to the major categories of life activi- 
ties for educational content. The reasons 
cited by Spencer for naming science as the 
knowledge of most value will sound strangely 
fanuhar to the reader who holds in mind the 
“seven main objectives of education.’ Note, 
for example, that Spencer justifies his selection 
because of the importance of science for: ‘‘The 
maintenance of life and health;” “gaining a 
livelihood; “‘the due discharge of parental 
functions;” “that interpretation of national 
life, past and present, without which the citi- 
zen cannot rightly regulate his conduet,” ete. 
Spencer when he pointed out that consider- 
ation should be given to “orders of human 
activity, and different studies as severally 
fitting us for them” had a conception of cur- 
riculum making that is current in theory today, 
Although this theory, namely, that the activi- 
ties included in the school curriculum should 
represent fundamental human experiences, 
has obtained for many years, practice still 
lags behind and at an unreasonable distance. 


Theory and Practice 


On first thought it would seem a simple 
matter to make the curriculum reflect very 
accurately life activities. However, the prob- 
lems operating to maintain the lag between 
theory and practice are many and varied. 
They require careful consideration in attempts 
to select educational experiences in accord- 
ance with generally accepted objectives of 
education. Among such problems may be 
mentioned: 


First 


There is the weight of tradition which tends 
toward a status quo as to skills and knowledge 
to be included for mastery in the school cur- 
riculum. Parents who are proud of the fact 
that they had certain traditional subjects 
desire that their children also pursue those 
subjects as a mark of education. Then, too, 
school men trained in the traditions of educa- 
tion often have mindscts for the past, and in 
addition find it easier to carry on the existing 
order of the curriculum than to put forth the 
necessary effort to establish a new one. Tradi- 
tion is still an important factor in determining 
our conception of a school. In the minds of 
many, the school continues to be an agency 
to prepare children for life; it is still too often 
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regarded as a thing apart from life. Four 
walls are a cireumseribing condition which 
limit the kinds of educational experiences that 
can be offered. The break with the tradi- 
tional type of school building is also slow as 
witnessed by the efforts of kindergarten and 
vocational education to obtain housing facili- 
ties suitable for their purposes. The tradition 
to build for znstruction rather than for pupil 
activities in life experiences is still strong. 


Second 


A confused idea of culture in the minds of 
many has become an educational fetishism 
which seriously handicaps the efforts to make 
the curriculum comport with life experiences. 
The tendeney to regard culture as something 
of the past to be worshipped and reincarnated 
in a modern civilization is a deterrent to the 
inclusion in our curriculum of proper and 
adequate activities which make for the mastery 
of skills and knowledge desirable for present 
living. In considering education for cultural 
purposes emphasis has too frequently been 
placed upon classical subjects such as foreign 
languages—both dead and modern—ancient 
art, and pure mathematics. It is to be remeimn- 
bered that culture is identified with a partic- 
dar civilization and reflects the life and times 
of that civilization. Consequently let ‘The 
glory that was Greece and the grandeur that 
was Rome” be eternal monuments to those 
two civilizations of the past; but let us not 
permit the reverence we hold for our eultural 
inheritance misguide our efforts in educating 
for modern life. Let us make use of history 
for inspiration and guidance, always remem- 
bering, however, that history is not culture. 
We know history but we live culture. We mas- 
ter skills for the performance of desirable 
human activities including cultural ones, and 
for the modification of such aetivities in 
accordance with the needs of the society in 
which we live. This was true in Greece and 
Rome. It must also be true in America. 


Third 


The question of which skills should be the 
responsibility of the schoo] and which the 
responsibility of some other agency is In many 
instances a perplexing one. ‘This is especially 
true where changes in the home, social insti- 
tutions, and industry are rapidly occurring. 
For example, comparatively recent changes in 
family life make it impossible for the home 
to provide, as formerly, opportunities for the 
mastery of skills and knowledge related to 
food, clothing, and the general maintenance 
of a home. ft is an educational problem to 
determine what former activities of the home 


have been definitely obviated by changes tu 
society aud industry, what ones arc. still 
needed, and of those needed, what respousi- 
bility has the sehool for them. The same 
could be said of many activities of social 
institutious and of industry. The question 
of the respective responsibilities of private 
industry and of public schools for vocational 
education is regularly raised with changing 
conditions tr industry. 


Fourth 


The question of providing educational op- 
portunities for the mastery cf skills and knowl- 
edge that best meet the needs of special 
groups is another perplexing one that makes 
for delay in bringing into the eurriculum more 
activities than at present which are in accord 
with educational objectives. The enrollment 
in high school of 65 percent of the boys and 
girls of high-school age, including the children 
of the butcher, the baker, and the electrie- 
light maker, creates a problem of the first 
magnitude, both in curriculum provisions and 
in guidance. The demand made by the cos- 
mopolitan character of the high-school student 
body for increased diversification in the high- 
school curriculum is adversely affected by the 
large number of small high schools and by in- 
adequate financial support. These condi- 
tions further delay efforts to reduec the lag be- 
tween educational theory and practice. 


Fifth 


The question of providing girls with oppor- 
tunities to master skills and knowledge for the 
performance of life activities In which they 
wil] engage is urgently demanding special at- 
tention. Woman’s release from many of her 
former home responsibilities, her entrance up- 
on gainful employment in an ever-widening 
occupational range, her increasing ownership 
of property, and her acquisition of the right of 
suffrage, all point to the need of mastering 
skills and knowledge for which her pre- 
vious educational opportunities were inade- 
CRUDE. 


Provisions Demanded 


The efficient mastery of skills and knowledge 
demands provisions for: (1) Mdueational ex- 
perieneces, corresponding to life activities, in 
which the pupil has opportunity for self-ex- 
pression that aceords with his interest and 
achievement levels and also with an estab- 
lished order of society, and (2) dri) work in 
necordance with the laws of learning. 

Attention has been called to the fact that it 
has not been very difficult on the basts of ex- 
perience to xct up, and to obtain rather general 
agreement to, some broadly stated objectives 
of education, such as citizenship, health, 
worthy home membership, vocational  effi- 
cieney, et cetera. But to determine what ac- 
tivities should be inelnded in the sehool eurric- 


uluim in order te bring about the realization ef 
these objectives is proving troublesome. 
Questions upon which unanimity of opinion is 
lacking and which cannot be satisfactorily 
answered by empirical methods are: What 
skills and knowledge are to be mastered, whut 
skills and knowledge are best for particular 
groups, when in the life of the individual are 
efforts at mastery to be undertaken, and basic 
to all these questions, to what kind of a social 
order is the program of education to be 
adapted. Progress in American education 
demands that researeh studies on these ques- 
tions be conducted on a broad basis. 


Teacher Edueation 
in Sweden 
(Concluded from page 49) 


Criass IV.—Child and youth psychology. 
Main elements of child and youth psycho- 


pathology. Psychie health care. History of 
education. Modern pedagogte currents In- 
cluding intensive consideration of actual 
problems of edueation and instruction. Atms 
and means of inoral education. Personality 


of the teacher. School hygiene. 

The school system of Sweden with particular 
stress on the organization and administration 
of the elementary and continuation school. 
Social pedagogical arrangements ineluding 
vocational guidance. Social legislation con- 
cerning children and youth. Voluntary work 
in publie education in Sweden. Special theory 
of instruction in connection with the pre- 
scribed plan of instruction for the elementary 
school of Sweden with special regard to the 
various types of elementary and continuation 
schools. 

The practical education coniprises whole 
day attendance at the practice school, group 
practice teaching, individual teaching of a 
series of lessons in the same subject, aud con- 
sideration of questions of method in connee- 
tion with the practical work. 

For group practice teaching during the 
fourth vear the students are divided into 
groups of three or four. Each group is as- 
signed for a number of weeks to about 3!4 
hours of practice teaching a week in a given 
subject in one of the classes at the practice 
school. The members of the group teaeh in 
rotation and attend all resulting conferences 
with the supervising teacher of the practice 
school. On completion of the work in one 
subjeet each group proceeds to another subject 
and class of the practice school. 


Promotion Requirements 


Tn all tines in beth groups promotion to the 
highest class requires in addition to success in 
the regular subjects a passing grade in practice 
teaching. Teaching in at least one subject at 
the practice school is also a required feature of 
the final examination. 

Teachers at secondary sehools in Sweden 


include lectors, adjuncts, aud teachers o 
special subjects. Lectors and adjuncts re 
ceive their theoretical education at a univer 
sity and their professional education late 
during a year of probation. 

To beeome an adjunet or secondary school 
teacher of lower rank one must pass at least 
the professional examination in philosophy. 
The examination is confined to the subject 
fields of the secondary school curriculum and 
requires about seven semesters of university 
study beyond suecess in the student exanaa 
tion. Pedagogies may be presented also as a 
field of study. The candidate for the title 
of lector and cligibility for appointment as 
teacher at a gymnasium must pass in addi- 
tion the exsmination for the degree of lieenti- 
ate in philosophy and defend successfully a 
thesis for the doctorate. 

After the completion of university study, a 
probation year is prerequisite for permanent 
appointment as lector or adjunct. The 
course is offered at seven secondary schools 
and at two seminaries for the education of 
elementary school teachers. Application for 
admission must be made to the Royal-Board 
of Edueation. 

The probation year is completed generally 
in two semesters. It comprises observation; 
practice teaching in classes on different 
secondary school levels in the eandidate’s two, 
three, or four fields of work; and attendance at 
lectures and discussions on pedagogy and 
methods. 

At the seminary for the Education of Ele- 
mentary Schoo] Teachers at Stockholm which 
is one of the two seminaries with a probation 
year, the candidate must teach from §$ to 10 
series of 10 lessons each during the school 
vear. Each series of lessons is preceeded and 
followed by observation and discussions of 
method. At least one-half of the lessons are 
attended by the regular class teacher and 
some also by the director of the school. The 
leetures arranged at the school for the pro- 
bation year 1937-88 included series ef lectures 
on various phases of education, school hy- 
giene, the technique of speech and care of the 
voice, ete. 

In addition to acquiring qualification to 
teach through university attendance and the 
probation year, women may attend the Royal 
Higher Seminary for the Edueation of Women 
Teachers and beeome cligible for appoint- 
ment to teach at girls’ schocls, real schoels, 
and in the lower classes of State secondary 
schools. 

Teachers of special subjects receive their 
education at scliools offering work in special 
fields such as the Academy of Musie and the 
Central Institute of Gymnastics. 


The problem of the reorganization of the 
education of secondary school teachers is now 
under the consideration of a royal commission. 
Should a recommendation for reorganization 
be made, the expectation is that it will include 
an effort to parallel the theoretical and pro- 
fessional education of teachers, at least in 
[pant 
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tate Vocational Departments Aid CCC Edueation 


by Howard W. Oxley, Director of CCC Camp Education 


te & %& «The past 5 years have witnessed 

= the gradual transformation of the 
i] Civilian Conservation Corps from 
an emergency agency established 
srimarily to provide for the relief of unem- 
sloyment to an educational and work agency 
lesigned to aid in the conservation of our 
Nation’s material and human _ resources. 
The emergence of the eamps as a novel de- 
velopment among the country’s educational 
systeins Was mnarked by Congress in June 
1937, when it extended the life of the CCC 
or 3 years and emphasized the need for vo- 
‘ational training and general education. 

During its period of growth, the corps has 
eceived the assistance of a large number of 
sstablished governmental and private agencies 
0 provide more adequate educational oppor- 
unities to the enrollees. Among those which 
1ave contributed substantially to the CCC 
‘ducational program are the vocational di- 
visions of the State departments of educa- 
ion. Particularly during the past sehool 
rear, in State after State, the forces of voca- 
ional education have given an increasing 
mount of aid to the caimps. 


Memorandum Issued 


The interest of the State departments was 
neouraged by a memorandum issued by the 
Yffice of Education. This memorandum said 
n part: “The Office of Education as the Fed- 
ral agency administering Federal funds ap- 
ropriated for vocational education has always 
ooked with favor upon a State program which 
vould extend to these enrollees as far as 
casible the facilities of the vocational schools 
rom the standpoint of leadership, teacher 
raining and teaching service. 

The memorandum emphasized the fact that 
‘the most urgent need in the extension and 
mprovement of the educational program in 
he CCC camps is teacher training.” It also 
ointed out that since more than 50 percent of 
he camp courses are classified as having 
ocational objectives, “‘there is a great need 
n the CCC camps for teachers of trade and 
ndustrial and agricultural subjects,” and 
nally stated that “the camps need instruc- 
ional materials consisting of pamphlets, 
ourses of study, correspondence courses, and 
ublications of all sorts.” 


Teacher Training 


This attitude of cooperation on the part of 
he Vocational Division in the Office of Edu- 
ation was reflected in the States. In scores 
f instances, the State vocational education 
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divisions and local trade schools have joined 
their forces with the CCC to provide needed 
facilities and advisory services. These aids 
have taken a variety of forms. 

For example, in Massachusetts and in 
Georgia the division of vocational education 
in the State department has established a 
service to provide teacher-training to CCC 


CCC elass in blue print reading. 


instructors In every camp in tlie State. In 
Massachusetts, courses were conducted during 
the past school year in 25 camps for 2 hours 
each week over a 5-week period and certificates 
were awarded by the State department to 
those who successfully completed the courses. 
Since that time a number of camps have re- 
quested that 100-hour courses be provided 
during the coming year. 

Similar classes were conducted last spring 
in Michigan and Wisconsin through the coop- 
eration of the University of Michigan and the 
State vocational training divisions. This 
work met with such success that plans are now 
under way to extend it to other States in that 
area. 

The latest reports indicate that the State 
departments of education in Arizona, Arkan- 
sas, California, Illinois, JXansas, Kentucky, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, New Mexico, Nevada, North Caro- 
lina, North Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Texas, West Virginia and Wisconsin have as- 
signed vocational instructors to the camps or 
have aided local schools in making their fa- 
cilities available to enrollees. 

In Pennsylvania, enrollees have been given 
vocational instruction at six trade schools. In 
Massachusetts, the vocational schools in all 
communities have been made available to the 
men. Nineteen high schools and trade schools 
in Wisconsin have provided occupational 


training to hundreds ef enrollecs. Agricultu- 
ral traning has been the particular emphasis 
in a number of high schools in Kansas and 
Missouri which are atterded by CCC 
members. 

In other States, due to the isolation of the 
camps, the attendance of enrollees at nearby 
trade schools is out of the question. The 
State of Montana has designated cach camp 
as a technical high school for the accrediting 
of the vocational training and related work. 
In Virginia, 14 vocational instructors were 
assigned to teach in the camps and at one time 
North Carolina had more than 40 vocational 
teachers assisting in the CCC program. 

A number of local communities in California 
have opened the doors of their schools to en- 
rollees to provide vocational! education. Out- 
standing among these is the Santa Ynez Union 
High School which has designated the CCC 
cainp at Los Prietos as a “branch” high school. 
The commission for vocational education of the 
State department approved a budget of ap- 
proximately $11,000 for the coming year to be 
used for the education of the enrollees in this 
camp. This provides for eight instructors 
working with the technical service during the 
regular working hours with actual training on 
the job and other instructors carrying on a 
program of vocational training and general 
education in the camp during leisure time. 

A similar plan operating under a budget of 
$5,000 was established by school officials in 
the town of Monrovia, Calif., for the local 
CCC camp. 


Work and Education 


This brief account indicates the willingness 
of the vocational training forces of the 
country to integrate their work with that of 
the camps. The value of the services of the 
State vocational boards and local schools to 
thousands of enrollees is inestimable. 

There is now a general realization on the 
part of the public that the CCC provides an 
unusual opportunity to combine work and 
education. The conservation projects in 
which the enrollees are engaged contribute 
to the economic resources of the State and 
community in which the camps are located. 
On the other hand, the experience gained in 
the camp jobs, coupled with the vocational 
training and general education offered during 
icisure time, compose a program of practical 
value to any young man who needs to learn 
how to earn a Hyelihood. 

In order to render its maximuni service in 
the adjustment of youth, the camps will con- 
tinue to rely upon the aid of the vocational 
education forces throughout the country. 


Developing Strong Bodies 
and Able Minds 


‘Coneluded from page 48) 
Right Feeding 


Most fundamental for the making of strong 
bodies is right feeding, and it was set downin a 
sehool book of a century and a half ago that 
the child needs meat and milk, bread and 
butter, and fruit and vegetables. 

Fortunately, in the year 1938, this important 
function of right feeding ean be developed 
more than formerly through the lunchroom 
which has become a necessary part of the 
machinery of the consolidated school. 

The teacher of 1988, who is an educator in 
the broader sense of the word, assigns only 
such home work as the child can readily master 
Without loss of sleep and without rendering 
him less fit for work on the following day. 

Given ample food and rest, strong bodies 
are developed by use. Muscular exercise 
begins before birth and the vigorous use of the 
body is part and parcel of carly education. 
This physical education once took care of it- 
self and is still the better for spontaneity and 
self direction so far as is possible, but we live 
in a complicated world in which the child 
needs all too much of direction and supervision. 
Daily out-of-door activity, such as can be 
entered into with a maximum of benefit and 
pleasure, is still, as it has been for ages, a 
highly essential part of the curriculum for 
child development. 


Education Tivofold 


This business of education is then a two- 
fold one, but in each of these fields the educa- 
tor must not only plan and direct his work for 
the group but the individual is always to be 
considered. This work of developing strong 
bodies ix again a twofold function in that it 
depends partly on the classroom teacher and 
partly on special personnel. Above all there 
should be some one in general charge who knows 
what is known about the body and how to 
keep it well and strong, sane and sound; who 
knows what the bus man, custodian, physician, 
nurse, physieal edueator, and classroom 
teacher can and should do and how they can 
best work together to the end desired. We 
find supervisors of inusie and of art needful 
in the development of the pupil in these special 
fields so there is every reason why the modern 
school should have on its staff a director or 
supervisor in the technique of the important 
art of healthful living. 

And will every child turn out strong or 
sound of body? No. All that we can hope 
is that he may develop as imueh as he can 
under the circumstances. We will have to be 
content with having done the best we can to 
that end. 

And the matter of able minds? That is 
another subjeet. The developnrent of bodily 
strength does not assure the development of 
imental ability although it permits the full use 
of that ability, and that is of great importance. 
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Fortunately, very able minds may develop in 
very frail bodies which nrakes it the more 
urgent that we do what we can for both body 
and mind. 


Educational Directory 
(Concluded from page 45) 


In this section also there are three tables. 
The first table shows the number of (1) col- 
leges and universities, (2) professional schools, 
(3) teachers colleges, (4) normal schools, 
(5) junior colleges, and (6) Negro institutions 
(of all types) in each State aad Territory, with 
totals for each of these divisions and for tlie 
institutions of each type for the whole United 
States and its Territories. The tables for 1939 
show that there are 661 colleges and univer- 
sities, 259 professional schools, 170 teachers 
colleges, 61 normal schools, 443 junior colleges, 
and 109 Negro institutions, a total of 1,709 in- 
stitutions listed in the directory for that vear. 

The second table shows the number of insti- 
tutions of each classification publicly con- 
trolled, i. e., by State, district, city, or county; 
privately controlled; controlled by Protestant 
Churches; and controlled by the Roman 
Catholie Church. 

The third table shows for each classification 
the number of institutions for men, for women, 
and the number for both sexes. 

Following the main body of the directory 
are tabulations of the changes in listing for the 
current year, showing names of institutions 
added, dropped, reclassified, and listed under 
new names. 

Finally, there is an index listing alphabeti- 
cally the name of every institution contained 
in the direetory, together with Its proper page 
reference. 

Associations 


Part 1V, Edueational assoeiations and direc- 
tories, contains data given under eight divi- 
sions as follows: (1) Ainerican associations (ed- 
neational, civic, and learned), (2) educational 
foundations and boards, (3) ehurch educational 
organizations, (4) international educational 
associations and foundations, (5) National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers with the 48 
State branches, (6) executive officers of State 
library commissions, (7) State library associa- 
tions, and (8) educational and social direc- 
tories. 

The organizations listed under (1) American 
associations, are separated into national and 
sectional. For each association listed there 
are given its name, the name and address of 
the president, name and address of the seere- 
tary, the place and date of next meeting, and 
the official publication of the association, with 
the number of its annual issues. The same 
type of information is given for all of the or- 
ganizations exeept those listed under the 
caption Mdueational and Social Directories, 
in which are given the names and addresses of 
the agencies publishing such directories, and 
the nature of the contents of their publications. 

There are 813 organizations listed in this 
part of the directory: 442 national and see- 


tional, 122 State, and 33 international; 4 
educational foundations and boards; 33 
church boards; the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers with its 48 State 
branches; 38 State library commissions; and 
48 State library associations. 


How Available 


The Office of Education sends to the mstitu- 
tions and organizations listed in the Eduea- 
tional Directory and to other agencies as wella 
free copy of the several parts. The free edi- 
tions of all parts are limited, but if desired 
additional copies may be bought from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., at a nominal cost. 
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American Education Week 1938 
THE PROGRAM 


General Theme—Edueation for Tomor- 
row’s America 
Sunday, Nov. 6—Achicving the > Golden 


Rule 

7—Developing Strong Bodies 
and Able Minds 

Skills and 


Monday, Nov. 


Tuesday, Nov. &—Mastering 


Knowledge 


Wednesday, Nov. 9—Attaiming Values and 


Standards 

Thursday, Nov. 10-—-Aeecpting New Civi 
Responsibilities 

Ji—Illolding Fast to Ou 


Ideals of Freedom 


Friday, Nov. 


Saturday, Nov. 12—Gaining Sceurity for Al 


American Kdueation Weck is sponsore 
nationally by the National Education Ass 
ciation in cooperation with the America 
Legion and the Office of Edueation. It i 
sponsored locally by hundreds of educational, 
civic, and other organizations and groups 
Its primary purpose is to promote under 
standing of the work of the schools and to 
encourage a continually wider interest in thei 
Improvement. 
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Convention Calendar 


AssociaTION oF AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 
University of California, Berkeley, and Star 
ford University, November 10-12. 

Association oF Lanp-Grant CoLLEGES AN 
Universities. Chieago, Ill., November 15 
16. 

Cuitp Stupy Association or America, IN 
New York, N. Y., November 14 and 15. 

NaTionaL AssociaTION or SrTatE Univer 
SITIES. Clieago, Ill., November 9-11. 

NATIONAL CounciL oF TEACHERS OF ENGLISI 
St. Louis, Mo., November 24-26. 

Society ror Researcn 1X Cuitp Deve.o 
MENT, NaTiIoNAL Reseancn Councin. Che 
cago, Ill., November 11-18. 


SCHOOL LIFE, November 19 


FREE PUBLICATIONS: Order free publications and other free aids 
COST PUBLICATIONS: Request only 


New Government Aids FOR TEACHERS 


by MARGARET F. RYAN 


listed from agencies issuing them 


cost publications from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


enclosing remittance (check or money order) at time of ordering 


@® Traveling exhibits on How Prints are ALade 
illustrating the various processes of the 
graphic arts are maintained by the Division 
of Graphic Arts of the United States National 
Museum for the use of schools, colleges, public 
libraries, museums, and other organizations. 
(See illustration.) 

Each exhibit may be borrowed for a month. 
The only expense to be borne by the exhibitor 
is the shipping cost from the previous exhibitor. 
Further information regarding routing, exhibit 
‘dates, ete., will be furnished upon appheca- 
tion to the Division of Graphie Arts, United 
‘States National Museum, Washington, D. C. 


@ In Personal Ilygiene the Public Health 
Service has consolidated in readily under- 
standable and assimilable form, some impor- 
tant available health facts under the following 
headings: Sanitary manners, immunization 
against the infectious diseases of childhood, 
school hygiene, dental hygiene, the food we 
eat, good posture, sport for health’s sake, 
care of hair and sealp, first-aid methods fox 
treating the injured, hygienic adjustments 
throughout life, hygiene and old age, and 
health rules. Price, 10 cents. 


® The 1938 Minerals Yearbook, prepared by 
the Bureau of Mines, presents a complete 
economic and statistical summary of the 
mineral industry of the United States in 1937 
md reviews current trends in production, 
‘onsumption, and prices as well as technologie 
srogress, World conditions, and foreign trade 
n nearly 100 metal and mineral commodities. 
Copies are available at $2. 


» Two additional TVA films are now ready 
or public circulation: Scenic Resources of the 
Pennessee Valley—a 1-recl, 16- and 39-Im, 
lent film and Motion Study Applied to Letter 
ndesing—a 1-reel, 16- and 35-mm film of 
terest to large business firms and govern- 
nental agencies. The voice is Milton Cross’. 
‘or further information write to the Tennessee 
‘alley Authority, Knoxville, Tenn. 


) An increase in the use of the methods de- 
sribed in Feeding Wildlife in Winter, Farmers’ 
ulletin No. 17838, will aid in conserving 
teresting and useful species of wildlife. 
"aldlife Conservation Through Erosion Con- 
ol in the Piedmont, Farmers’ Bulletin 1788, 
hich shows how gullies, terrace outlets, 
aterways, croding field borders, pastures, 
id woodlands may be protected against 
‘osion through the use of vegetation that 
ill also provide food and cover for wildlife. 
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Courtesy United States National Museum 


Collotype reproduetion of four pages of an old Duteh Bible published at Utrecht in 1139. 


@ The Public Health Reports, first published 
in 1878 under authority of an act of Congress 
of April 29 of that year, is issued weekly by the 
United States Public Health Service. It con- 
tains (1) Current information regarding the 
prevalence and geographic distribution of 
communicable diseases in the United States, 
insofar as data are obtainable, and of cholera, 
plague, smallpox, typhus fever, yellow fever, 
and other important communicable diseases 
throughout the world; (2) articles relating to 
the cause, prevention, and control of disease; 
and (3) other pertinent information regarding 
sanitation and the conservation of public 
health. 

On pages 1021 and 1032 of No. 25 of the 
present volume fs an article on the Analysis of 
data on tooth mortality found in elementary 
school children; on pages 1147-1166 of No. 27 
is a Directory of whole-time county health 
officers for 1938; and on pages 1408-1428 of 
No. 32 is a Directory of State and insular health 
authorities for 1938 with data as to appropria- 
tions and publications. Each number, 5 cents. 


@ The State Departnient has prepared a map 
of the world (Map Series No. 7, Publication 
1137), showing the countries with which trade 


agreements have been concluded or with which 
negotiations are in progress or contemplated 
as of March 10, 1938. This map, in black and 
white, 40 by 28 inches, costs 10 cents. 


@ Copies of Three Years’ Progress Toward 
Soeial Security, a 16-page folder summarizing 
the hazard, the provisions to meet it prior to 
the passage of the Social Security Act, and the 
extent of protection today of: Old-age insur- 
ance; job insurance; old-age assistance; aid 
to dependent children; aid to the blind; and 
health, welfare, and rehabilitation, are avail- 
able free from the Social Security Board. 


@ The Social Security Act, approved by the 
President August 14, 1935, directed the 
Children’s Bureau to administer the sections 
of the act providing for grants to the States 
(including Alaska, Hawaii, and the District 
of Columbia) to establish, extend, and im- 
prove (1) Maternal and child-health services; 
(2) services for crippled children; and (3) 
child-welfare services. Federal and State Co- 
operation in Maternal and Child-Welfare Serv- 
ices Under the Social Security Act, Maternal 
and Child Welfare Bulletin No. 2, gives a 
sumimary of what has been done to date. 
Price, 15 cents. 


Mreual Understanding 


Agricultural and home-economies teachers in 
Alabama high schools have embarked upon a 
joint teaching and supervisory program which 
is making a distinct contribution to family and 
community living conditions in the areas 
which these teachers serve. 

Under this plan joint meetings of home eco- 
nomics and agricultural students are held for 
the purpose of discussing problems common to 
both groups and devising ways and means by 
which they can cooperate to their mutual 
advantage. 

Jn order that these cooperative programs 
may be earried out systematically and may 
follow a definite objective, the agricultural and 
home-eeonomies teachers plan them a year 
in advance and arrange for conferences with 
each other at regular intervals during the 
pica 

Agricultural and home-economics teachers 
alternate with each other to some extent in 
visiting home projects and in this way corre- 
late the instruction given their students in the 
classroom. In some instances, also, the teach- 
ers confer on project work at the same time 
they confer on their joint teaching program, 
to their mutual advantage. 

A number of the teachers report that school 
principals are very favorable to joint pro- 
grams aud have many helpful suggestions to 
make regarding them. 

Principal result of these joint programs, the 
Alabama State Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion reports, is that they give boys and girls 
and men and women who participate in them 
an understanding of their common problems 
and a realization of the necessity for working 
together in an effort to solve these problems. 

The joint program has resulted further in 
bringing about better home and community 
relationships; in planning and carrying on 
individual and community garden, nursery, 
hot bed, and orchard plots; in home and com- 
munity beautification projects; and in en- 
couraging and securing better local Hbrary 
facilities. 

Joint agricultural and homemaking pro- 
grams have an additional advantage, also. 
They give both agricultural and home-econom- 
ics instructors an insight into individual, fam- 
ily, and community problems which are help- 
ful to them in planning their individual and 
joint teaching programs. 


Nursing Assistauts Train 

The New Jersey State Board for Vocational 
Edueation, the New Jersey Medical Associa- 
ation, and registered nurses are cooperating 
in a course for home-nursing assistants. This 
course, which is in operation in the new 
vocational school at Elizabeth, is designed 
to provide nurses for those who cannot af- 
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ford or do not need a_ registered nurse. 
Nursing assistants can be particularly help- 
ful, for instanee, in earing for the aged and 
for those with chronic illnesses or sickuess 
which require only routine care and a mini- 
mum of technical knowledge, net only by 
providing nursing ministrations but also in 
assuming some responsibility for household 
work. 

Those who complete the nursing assistant 
course, which is in eharge of registered nurses, 
are employed only under home eonditions. 
None of the training for this work, therefore, 
is given in hospitals. The course is at least 
1 year in length and pupils must be at least 
17 years old when they are admitted to the 
eourse. 

One-half the time of the course is given to 
training in nursing procedures and to instruc- 
tion in elementary physiology and anatomy 
and first aid. The remainder of the time is 
devoted to instruction and practice in plan- 
ning and preparing meals, home management, 
care of children, handiwork, which might be 
used to oceupy children or elderly persons, 
and the acquiring of a small degree of skill mm 
reading aloud. 

Three nursing assistant courses will be in 
operation this year. Plans are being made to 
standardize the course requirements and to 
adopt a uniform which will be worn by both 
trainees and graduates. 


Eleven of Theizn 


Agricultural teachers of Arizona meeting in 
annual conference during the early summer 
formulated 11 suggestions to be followed in 
planning and carrying on part-time instruction 
for out-of-school farm youth and evening 
classes for adult farmers. These suggestions 
are as follows: 

1. Ascertain what farm practices were fol- 
lowed during the previous year and the results 
obtained by each farmer in following these 
practices. 

2. Appoint a member of the class as secre- 
tary. 

3. Use as much graphic and eliarted ma- 
terial as possible. 

4. Have class meetings when problemis arise 
in community instead of on set dates, if 
possible. 

5. Place typed or mimeographed sheets con- 
taining the conclusions of a discussion in the 
hands of each class meinber. 

6. Follow up an instruction program for the 
purpose of encouraging and helping individuals 
to profit by it. 

7. IXeep complete inforination on individual 
community farm problenis. 

8. Focus class discussion on crucial com- 
munity problems rather than on # cross section 
of all problems. 


9. Check reports on community problems 
and conditions. 

10. See that each member of the class is on 
a class committee so that every individual 
may make a contribution to the program. 

11. Determine the results of part-time or 
evening class instruction by the number of 
persons enrolled in classes who change their 
farm practices, and by the permanent com- 
munity organizations which grow out of the 
program. 


Pittsburgh Store Course 


Eighty students, three department stores, 
and two high schools were involved in a coop- 
erative training program for store employees 
carried on last year in Pittsburgh, Pa. 

This program was started as‘a result of a 
survey nade by the industrial education divi- 
sion of the Pennsylvania Department of 
Publie Instruction, which showed that most 
of the stores in the city were interested in ob- 
taining students for training for future posi- 
tions. Each store cooperating in the program 
decided what type of job eaeh student should 
be trained for and the job for which the stu- 
dent seemed best fitted. 


Students included in the training group— 
all of them high-school seniors—were dismissed 
from school each day in time to arrive at the 
stores where they were emploved by 3 p. m., 
and worked until 6 p.m. Their employment 
periods, including Saturdays, averagcd 20 
hours a week. 


The school counselor, rather than the store 
employment managers, selected the students 
to be trained. This plan was followed be- 
cause it was felt that the counselor through 
his 3-year association with the students is 
better able to judge their ability to carry on in 
the face of difficulties, their dependability in 
doing a job well, their initiative in untried 
situations, and their emotional response to 
supervision and direction. The counselor, 
however, worked in close touch with the em- 
ployment manager in making the selections 
and guiding the students in school and em- 
ployment activities. 

A second type of training program, started 
in Pittsburgh schools is designed for more 
mature .students—high-school graduates 
only—who ean be available to department 
stores at the peak sales hours—11 a. m. to 2 
p.m. It is known as the post-graduate sales 
course and is held at hours which will permit 
students to be at the stores when they are 
most needed. Students selected for this 
course must have a high personality rating as 
well as high intelligence. The ultimate ob- 
jective is to have department stores select a 
group of superior students cach year for this 
post graduate course, these students to enter 
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the stores as selective group or promotion 
material. It is hoped to develop from this 
group persons whose ambition is to make a 
career in department store work and who are 
worthy of aid and instruction. 

A third plan to be introduced in the Pitts- 
burgh schools calls for part-time cooperative 
training on a 2 weeks’ alternative basis—2 
weeks’ instruction and 2 weeks’ employment— 
designed to train leather repair men, uphol- 
sterers, alteration hands, fur finishers, and 
similar workers—the demand for which fre- 
quently exceeds the supply. 


Mareh of Education 


Policemen all over the United States are 
going to school. Among the subjects in 
which they must become proficient are the 
following: Abnormal psychology, Federal 
laws and procedure, public relations, laws of 
arrest, search warrants, laws of evidence, or- 
dinances, first aid, jurisdiction, crime pre- 
vention, criminal law, and communication 
systems. There are many other subjects on 
which they must be posted also, including: 
Arson, accidents, burglary, counterfeiting, 
fingerprints, firearms, fires, first aid, homicide, 
identification, larceny, bootlegging, modern 
police equipment, witnessing, patrol, nar- 
cotics, and police tactics 

What is true of policemen with respect to 
training requirements, also is true of those 
employed in other forms of public service. 
Firemen, forinstance, are required to learn first 
aid, the chemistry and physics of fires, princi- 
ples of salvaging property, proper ventilation 
of fires, refrigeration, handling different types 
of fires, and fire strategy. 

And consider also what the assessor and 
building inspector must know. The assessor 
must know the tax law as it relates to property 
assessment; must be able to figure deprecia- 
tion and appreciation, and to prepare tax and 
land value maps; and must understand assess- 
ment redvetion. He must be able also to 
figure the valuation of long, short, and irreg- 
ular lots and to know corner and alley influence 
and plottage. It is essential, moreover, that 
he be familiar with ‘‘grievance day’’ pro- 
cedures. 

The building inspector must know the ap- 
plication of labor laws to the building depart- 
ment and must be familiar with the model 
housing code, classification of and general 
requirements for various types of structures, 
plumbing, sanitation, light and ventilation, 
and building loads. 

Likewise, village and city clerks; food, milk 
and dairy inspectors; park workers; sewage 
works employees; and water plant and custo- 
dial workers must know much more than some 
of the mere mechanics or routine duties of 
their jobs. 

Training programs for such public-service 
workers, carried on in a number of cities and 
towns, for a number of vears, are being ex- 
panded under the George-Deen Act, which 
becaine operative July 1, 1987, and which 
provides specifically for training for public 
service employees under Federal grants. 
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Vocational Education Bulletin 192, Train- 
ing for Publie Service Occupations,! issued 
recently by the Office of Education, reviews 
what has been accomplished in training for 
public-service occupations; interprets the pro- 
visions of the George-Deen Act as they relate 
to the promotion of training for these occu- 
pations; sets up a procedure which may be 
successfully followed in planning and develop- 
ing training programs for these occupations, 
and shows how the services of Federal, State, 
and local trade and industrial education 
agencies may be enlisted in the organization 
of vocational-training programs for public- 
service occupations. 


Aviation Workers Benefit 

In Cheyenne, Wyo., 18 classes for employees 
engaged in airplane servieing and repair are 
in operation. These classes were established 
as a result of a study made last fall by a staff 
member of the Office of Education, of needed 


Only a worker who is earefully trained in 


subjeets related to the field of airplane me- 

ehanies is fitted to do the aeceurate, pains- 

taking servieing and repair jobs required in 
air line shops. 


related instruction work for persons employed 
in Cheyenne shops. 

The following subjects are covered in the 
classes: Aircraft radio, blueprint reading, shop 
sketching, machine-shop practice, aircraft 
engines, aircraft instruments, aircraft physics, 
sheet-metal layout, science of mechanics, 
acetylene welding, aviation fundamentals, 
and simple principles of aeronautics. 

The survey has convinced foremen and 
executives in the air line organization in Chey- 
enne, which employs more than 400 persons, 


!'This bulletin may he obtained from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., for 20 cents a copy. 


that it is important that airciaft personnel be 
constantly in position to acquire locally, in- 
formation and instruction which they need 
from time to time to cope with the increasingly 
complicated mechanism of larger aircraft. 


The Implication Is Plain 


“If a program of vocational education in a 
community is to be basically sound, it must 
be founded on educational planning which 
takes into consideration occupational distri- 
bution and the changing occupational pattern 
in that community.’ P. G. Frasier, research 
specialist for the Iowa State Board for Voca- 
tional Education, who is responsible for this 
statement, believes that “vocational training 
is primarily an economic service and con- 
sequently the number of persons trained for 
employment in a given occupation must be 
based on the need for trained workers in 
the community.” 

In a recent study of changes in the occupa- 
tional trend in Jowa, Mr. Frasier has dis- 
covered among other things that the State 
follows rather closely the general trends of 
the United States as a whole. Workers 
engaged in production occupations have 
decreased 2.8 percent, over a 20-year period; 
those employed in the distribution oecupa- 
tions have increased 28.6 percent; and those 
in service occupations 39.2 percent. 

In Bulletin 28 of the State Board for Voca- 
tional Education, which incorporates his 
findings concerning the changing occupational 
pattern in Iowa, Mr. Frasier presents what he 
feels are the implications for vocational 
education growing out of the study. He 
believes that as a result of the information 
he has uncovered: (1) School pupils should 
be made aware of occupational distribution 
and changes; (2) the changing emphasis 
in vocational education should be based 
upon occupational changes; (3) prevoca- 
tional pupils should be given a wide variety 
of experiences indicative of occupations; (4) 
the inereased demand for workers in public 
service occupations implies a need for train- 
ing in that area; (5) the rapid inerease in the 
number and proportion of all gainfully 
occupied persons in distributive occupations 
indieates the need for a much more extensive 
program of training in the retail selling trades; 
(6) although there is a decreased demand in 
the State for workers in the production occu- 
pations, the fact that more than 56 percent 
of all gainful workers found employment in 
these occupations in Jowa in 1930 determines 
the need for an extension of all programs of 
vocational education in these occupations; 
(7) technological progress generated by science 
and invention is eontinually changing the 
character of occupations and developing new 
occupations; (8) present trends in occupations 
point to a diminution of the importance of 
strength and manual ability and an increase 
in the demand for intelligence, technical 
understanding, resourcefulness, inorale, and 
the ability to get along with people. 

C. M. Arruur 
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* * * 
In Public Schools 


School Budget 


The State department of public instruction 
of Iowa recently issued a 15-page circular on 
Organizing the Schoo! Budget. The circular is 
intended to pomt the way teward the crgan- 
ization of a budgeting program in every school 
system in the State of Iowa by ealling atten- 
tion to the following: 1. The meaning and 
purpose of the budget. 2. Suggestions for 
setting up a budget where one has not been 
followed. 3. The content and organization of 
a budget for a school system. 


Aids to Couserviation 

Sets ef the more general types of rocks, ores, 
and minerals, classified and labeled, have been 
prepared by the Michigan Department of Con- 
servation, and will be loaned on request to 
schools in that State. They afford concrete 
aids for high-school and lower grades in the 
study of conservation, as well as of other 
phases of science, natural history and 
geography. 


Praises New Division 

“The Division of Safety is our newest 
division in the State department of education,” 
says T. H. Harris, &tate superintendent of 
public education of Lowisiana in his eighty- 
eighth annnal report. Cominenting upon the 
work of the division he says: “There is no 
estimating the value of the division, especially 
to the courtry children who are transported 
to and from school in buses. Bus patrols for 
children riding on buses have been organized; 
safety rules and regulations have been set up; 
school bus drivers have been instructed in 
their duties; numerous school buses of a 
better type, some of steel, have been purchased 
to take the place of unsafe equipment. A 
system of automobile driving has been 
organized and is now being extended through- 
out the State, and this will result ultimately 
in teaching the great majority of potential 
automobile drivers the sensible rules that 
should be observed in handling automobiles 
on strects and highways.” 


Pablie-School Supervision 
in Connecticont 


In a recent report of the State board of 
cducation of Connecticut it is stated that 
“In 1930 there was no uniformity in school 
supervision. A town at its option might 
have no superintendent or a part-time super- 
intendent; it might set its own standards for 
supervision and might grant a certificate to its 
favored candidate; or as in a majority of cases, 
it might cmploy a trained and experienced 
superintendent. For 6 years now in all 
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towns, public-school supervision has been a 
State requirement and all superintendents are 
full-time educational workers, educated, 
trained, and experienced. All must have 
State certificates and although the certificate 
regulations are still low, the State has profited 
ereatly from a requirement few States have 
established.” 


Reading Eustitntes 

Reports have been reecived from many 
colleges and universities to the effect that 
institutes or conferences on the teaching of 
reading and procedures in diagnostic and 
remedial instruction have been held during the 
summer session. Among the institutions 
from which such reports have been received 
are Butler University; University of Chicago; 
University of Wisconsin; and Madison Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg, Va. Specialists, as well as 
members of the summer faculties, were invited 
to participate in each of the institutes. Among 
the topics discussed were the development of 
reading habits and methods of remedial in- 
striction. Medical, psychological, psychiat- 
ric, and social workers made contributions to 
the analysis of pupils’ difficulties; and machines 
designed to assist in the analysis of reading 
ability were demonstrated. Exhibits of read- 
ing materials were also provided. 


Safety Continues 

According to a recent report of the State 
department of education of Delaware, the 
Delaware Safety Council has continued to 
serve the schools of the State in the develop- 
ment of sustained safety programs. A 
representative of the council has visited 
practically every school building im the State 
making available personal service in the 
development of child safety. These four 
fundamentals have been stressed: 

First, placing responsibility for the safety 
program in the hands of some one person 1 
each school, Second, making certain that an 
adequate supply of safety teaching materials is 
available. Third, installing student accident 
report systems so that facts on the accidents 
oceurring within the school territory may be 
available. Fourth, developing junior safety 
councils and other safety activities. 


Aberdeen Issaes Maunal 
The Policies, Regulations, and Guiding 
Principles of the Aberdeen, S. Dak., Public 
Schools is the title of a pubhecation recently 
issued by the board of education of that city. 
The manual is designed to enhghten patrons, 
to unify the efforts of all departinents and 
units of the system, and to serve as a hand- 
book for adininistrators, teachers, and other 
eiployees. 
W. oS. Derrenpauan 


In Colleges 


Placements Beported 

University of Kansas graduates are getting 
jobs according to reports. 

The various placement bureaus at the 
University state that from 50 to 75 percent 
of all the graduates are on jobs, in a few 
instances just temporary ones, but in the 
main leading into regular places. 

Sixty-five percent of the graduates of the 
School of Engineering and Architecture so 
far have been placed, chiefly with the large’ 
employers of engineers. The School of 
Business, with 104 in its largest graduating 
elass, claims 50 had places by July 1, or liad 
definitely decided to continue.study. Three- 
fourths of the journalism majors had positions 
and one has purchased a paper of his own. 


Cornell Conference 

“Facing the Problems of Youth” was the 
subject of the fifth annual summer session 
conference held at Cornell University in- 
August with the Graduate School of Edneation 
of Cornell University and the New York 
State department of education cooperating. 

The conference considered such youth 
problems as earning a living, preparing for 
future citizenship, satisfying proper social 
and recreational desires, making and main- 
taining a home. The conference was con- 
cerned with two major problems. First, a 
more complete understanding of the problems 
confronting youth today, and second, conerete 
suggestion and initiation of policies and 
programs of section appropriate to meeting 
the needs of the young people of the State. 


Grades and Jobs 

The belief that college students who get the 
grades are the ones who get the jobs, was sub- 
stantiated recently by the director of place- 
ment at Lehigh University, when he revealed 
that but 7 of 46 honor graduates of the Lehigh 
class of 738 are seeking einployment. Of the 
232 nonhonors men, 128 are still seeking work. 
Included in both groups as employed are those 
students who have indicated that they will con- 
tinue with graduate work. 

The director said, “Good scholarship has 
never kept any man from getting a job, and 
there are some jobs that you can't get without — 
it. My biggest problem in placing students 
who have an excellent scholarship record is 
that occasionally they have failed to develop 
a personality that is pleasing to prospective 
employers. These men are practically barred 
from sales work and other work requiring per-— 
sonal contacts. In their case, extracurricular 
work which would have developed their person-_ 
ality would have been a profitable investment.” 
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Junior College Study 

From 60 to 70 percent of all the junior col- 
lege transfers to the University of California, 
at Berkeley and Los Angeles, continue on until 
graduation on the campus to which they have 
heen admitted. This is stated in a hook 
entitled The Functioning of the California 
Junior College, by Merton E. Hill, director of 
admissions at the University of California. 
The study shows that in 1937-38, 21 public 
junior colleges in the State enrolled 11,994 
adults in their educational programs.  Fifty- 
four percent of the former students in 31 public 
junior colleges are cngaged in positions for 
which the junior coHeges prepared them. 
The greatest number of these students were 
found in about 20 different lines of work for 
which the junior colleges are particularly 
qualified to train them. 


Botanical Expedition 


One of the greatest expeditions of its kind in 
botanical history is about to set forth to gather 
rare, exotic flowers for the gardens of America 
and for the Golden Gate International Exposi- 
tion under the direction of the director of the 
botanical gardens of the University of Cali- 
fornia; the expedition will cover a wide sweep 
af southern South Amieriea. 

Waren J. GREENLEAF 
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In Libraries 


Tri-Parish Plan Coutinued 

So satisfactory has been the Tri-Parish 
Library experiment initiated by the Louisiana 
State Library Commission, that the State has 
yppropriated enough money not only to 
sontinue the demonstration another year but 
uso to lannch an additional one. By means 
of these larger units of service, it is possible to 
extend good library service to the rural 
sopulation, both adults and children. 
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“The School Library Is”’ 
me The objectives, functions, and importance cf 
school libraries have been set forth concisely 
in the leaflet, The School Library is .. ., 
prepared by Anna Clark Kennedy for the 
joint committee of the National Education 
Association and the American Library Asso- 
siation, 1937-38. This thumbnail sketch 
points out that the school library is a service 
agency functioning to further the school’s 
objectives, a teaching agency with active 
teaching functions, a book center, and a 


Peding center. 


Bookmobile for Arkansas 

Arkansas has just put in operation its first 
bookmobile. This library on wheels will be 
the meaus of extending library service to the 


rural population of Pulaski County. 


Micro-Copyiug 

_ Jabrarians in research libraries are becom- 

le . * . . oh opege 
bg Increasingly interested in the possibilities 
f micro-copying as applied to card eatalogs. 
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The union catalogs in Cleveland and in 
Philadelphia have demonstrated the practi- 
eability of copying cards on 16-min film at 17-1 
or 20-1 diameter reduction and then reading 
back on a reading machine. 


Hlineis Reports 75 Pereeut 

Statistics for 1937 from THinois show a total 
of 297 publie libraries in that State as com- 
pared with 288 in 19385. The total expend- 
itures for the 290 libraries reporting is $3,287,- 
099; the total nuinber of voltmes in these 
libraries is 6,855,394; and 75 pereent of the 
total population has access to public libraries. 
For 1937, the cireulation per card holder was 
16.1 volumes. 


Library Developmeut Survey 
A comprehensive survey of library develop- 
ment in the United States, recently com- 
pleted by Dean L. R. Wilson of the University 
of Chicago, shows many glaring inequalities 
in the availabilitv, resources, and support of 
libraries. These facts have social siguificance 
to the educator and to the sociologist, for 
print continues to be one of the important 
media. for eultural and intellectual progress, 
and libraries are one of the important agencies 
for providing printed material. In his 
Geography of Reading, published by the 
American Library Association and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Dean Wilson points 
out not only the problems involved in our 
library development but also what should be 
done about them. 
Ratru M. Dunpar 
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In the 
Office of Education 


Degrees 

Commissioner Studebaker recently received 
his second doctor of laws honorary degree. 
The degree was conferred by Muhlenberg 
College, in Allentown, Pa. 

Benjamin W. Frazier, specialist in teacher 
training, recently received the degree of 
doctor of edueation at George Washington 
University. 

The degree of doctor of letters was con- 
ferred at the commencement of the School of 
Edueation, Rutgers University, upon Mrs. 
Anua Lalor Burdiek, special agent of In- 
dustrial Education. The conferring of this 
honorary degree preeeded Mrs. Burdick’s 
trip to Europe where she submitted a report 
on educational developments in the United 
States for the year 1937-388 to the Seventh 
International Conference on Public Eduea- 
tion. This conference was called by the 
International Bureau of Education in Geneva. 
Mrs. Burdick also attended the International 
Conferenee on Technical Kdueation and the 
International Conference on Business Eduea- 
tion held at Berlin, July 25-29. 


Radio 


During the summer months Willian: Dow 
Boutwell, director of the Educational Radio 
Project, directed the radio workshop at the 
National Music Camp, Interlochen, Mich. 
Rudolf R. A. Sechramun, project musie director, 
instrueted at the musie camp in production, 
acting, and musie for radio programs. Philip 
A. Cohen, production director of the project 
and manager of the New York unit, spent 
several weeks in England studying with the 
British Broadcasting Corporation. 

Joun If. Luoyn 
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In Other 


Government Agencies 


Bureau of Mines 


The Bureau of Mines, in cooperation with 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, has set up 
a temporary experiment station at Norris, 
Tenn., to conduct experiments and investiga- 
tions in the utilization of nonmetallic mineral 
resourees, such as ball clays and kaolins, 
quartz, feldspar, spodumene, mica, kvanite, 
and others which are found in the Tennessee 
Valley area. 

An advisory committee will be appointed, 
consisting of representatives of universities 
and other public agencies coneerned with the 
development of the resources of the region, to 
assist in formulating a program which may 
be the basis for the establishment and main- 
tenance of a permanent experiment station. 


Works Progress Administration 

Approximately 15,000 teachers employed 
on WPA edneational projects attended sum- 
mer training conferences of from 3 to 5 weeks’ 
duration in an effort to become better teachers 
and to improve their chanees of being reab- 
sorbed in the regular educational systems of 
the country, according to lL. R. Alderman, 
Director of the Educational Division of WPA. 

The training conferences were held in con- 
junction with universities and colleges and 
State departments of education. In a num- 
ber of cases regular academie credits toward 
a degree or teaching certificate were given for 
successful completion of the work. 


Nationzl Youth Adauinistration 


Of the $21,750,000 allotted to finance the 
student-aid program of the NYA for the cur- 
rent fiscal year 1938-39, $9,836,407 will go to 
high-school student aid and $11,913,593 to 
college and graduate aid. 

Participating in the program are more than 
1,600 colleges and universities and approxi- 
mately 24,000 high schools. The funds will 
provide part-time jobs for more than 350,000 
needy students of both sexes who otherwise 
would be unable to cuter or remain in school. 
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1938 


Educational directory, 1938. (4 parts.) 

1. State and county school officers. 
10 cents. 

2. City school officers. 

3. Colleges and universities. 

4. Educational assoeiations 
tories. 10 cents. 

The school custodian. 10 cents. 

Nature and use of the cumulative record. 

10 cents. 


5 cents. 
10 cents. 
and  direc- 


Curriculum laboratories and _ divisions. 


10 cents. 


1937 
. Biennial survey of education, 1934-36. 


Volume I 
Chapter 
11I. Higher 
cents. 
V. Review of conditions and develop- 
ments in education in rural and 
other sparsely settled areas. 10 
cents. 
Effects of the depression upon pub- 
lic elementary and secondary 
schools and upon coileges and 
universities. 10 cents. 
A survey of a decennium of educa- 
tion in countries other than the 
United States. 15 cents. 
A review of educational legislation, 
1935 and 1936. 10 cents. 


education, 1930-36. 15 


Wit, 


VIL. 


VIII. 


Volume II 


Iil. Statistics of eity school systems, 

1935-36. 10 cents. 

. Puble affairs pamphlets. 

plement No. 1. 10 cents. 

Conservation in the education program. 

10 cents. 

Insurance and annuity plans for college 

staffs. 10 cents. 

Bibliography of research studies in edu- 

cation, 1935-36. 30 cents. 

. Student health services in institutions of 

higher education. 10 cents. 

Education of Negroes, a 5-year bibliog- 

raphy, 1931-35. 10 eents. 

. College salaries. 10 cents. 

. College student mortality. 15 cents. 

. Some factors in the adjustment of college 
students. 10 cents. 

. Successful practices in the teaching of 
English to bilingual children in Hawaii. 
20 cents. 


10 cents. Sup- 
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5. Learning English incidentally: A study 


of bilingual children. 15 cents. 
. Student interests and needs in regard to 
hygiene. 10 cents. 


. Opportunities for the preparation of 
teachers of exceptional children. 10 


cents. 

. Preparation for elementary school super- 
vision. 15 cents. 

. CCC camp education: Guidance and 
recreational phases. 10 cents. 

. Edueation and the civil service in New 
York City. 15 cents. 


21. University unit costs. 10 cents. 

22. List of publications of the Office of Educa- 
tion and the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, 1910-36. Free. 

24. Continuity of college attendance. 5 
cents. 

25. Forums for young people. 14 cents. 

26. Education in the southern mountains. 


15 eents. 

. Printed page and the public platform. 
cents. 

. Needed research in secondary education. 
10 cents. 

. Occupational experiences for handicapped 
adolescents in day schools. 15 cents. 
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. Part IV. Classified list of courses of 
study, 1934-87. 15 cents. 
. Let Freedom Ring! 13 radio seripts. 


60 cents. 

. Let Freedom Ring! Manual. 20 cents. 

. Industrial Arts—Its interpretation in 
American schools. 15 cents. 


35. The schoo) building situation and needs. 
10 cents. 
36. Guidance bibliography, 1935. 10 cents. 
37. Guidance bibliography, 1936. 10 cents. 
Miscellany No. 1. Choosing our way. 35 
cents. 
1938 
Miscellany No. 2. To promote the cause of 


education. 20 cents. 
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. Opportunities 


. Young men 


PAMPIHLETS 


Safety and health of the school ehild—A 
self-survey of school conditions and ac- 
tivities. 10 cents. 


. Successful methods of teaching English 


to bilingual children in Seattle public 
schools. 10 cents. 
for the preparation of 
teachers of children of native and minority 
groups. 5 cents. 


. State School taxes and State funds for 


education and their apportionment in 
seven States, 1934-35. 10 cents. 


. Legislative plaus for finaneing public edu- 


cation. 10 cents. 


. Sources of visual aids and equipment for 


instructional use in schools. 10 cents. 


. Per capita costs in city schools, 1936-37. 


5 cents. 


. Physical education in institutions of higher 


education. 10 cents. 


. Handbook for compiling age-grade-prog- 


ress statistics. 10 celts. 


. Safety and sanitation in institutions of 


higher education. 10 cents. 


LEAFLETS 


Federal aid for education, 1935-36 and 
1936-37. 10 cents. 

Government publications useful to geog- 
raphy teachers. (In press.) 


. Personnel and financial statisties of school 


organizations serving rural children, 1933— 
34. 5 cents. 

The housing and equipment of school 
libraries. 5 cents. 

State library agencies as sources of pic- 
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On This Month’s Cover 


The cover page illustration this month 
ishows a student working at silversmithing in 
the Meriden Trade School, Meriden, Conn. 
Scuoou Lire appreciates the fine illustration 
Which was furnished by G. A. McGarvey, 
agent, trade and industrial education, of the 
Vocational Edueation Division, Office of 
Edueation. 


Vocational Feature 


This month the pictorial feature in Scroo. 
Lire gives a brief bird’s-eve view of vocational 
education throughout the schools of the 
‘United States. (See pp. 67 to 78.) 

Information and materials for this special 
feature were made available by the Vocational 
Division of the Office of Education, under 
direction of J. C. Wright, assistant commis- 

|sioner for vocational education. 

Among those chiefly responsible for con- 
tributions are: C. M. Arthur, research special- 
ist; J. A. Linke, chief, agricultural education 
service; James R. Coxen, agent in charge, 
trade and industrial education service; Edna P. 
Amidon, chief, home economics education 
service; J. A. Kratz, chief, vocational rehabili- 
tation service, and acting chief, business 
education service. The following additional 
staff members also made contributions: 
R. W. Hambrook, special agent, trade and 
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Vocational Education in the United States 


1 AM CONVINCED that proper vocational education is a direct aid in eliminating 


crmne throughout the country. 


I am also convineed that such education goes a 


tong way toward creating a contentment for which every normal human being longs. 


Docs not the kind of education which equips young men and women to work 


honorably and to be self-reliant, also enable them to be self-respecting citizens? | 


believe vou will agree with me that it unquestionably docs. 


toward reducing crime than the development of sclf-respecting citizens? 


there is nothing. 


What can do more 


1 think 


A pictorial bird’s-cye view of some of the vocational education activities through- 


out the Nation is presented in this month’s 


issuc of ScHoon Lire in the hope that it 


may serve to inspire an even deeper interest im what our American schools can do 


to promote sul wider opportunities for all of our youth to become self-reliant and 


self-respecting citizens. 


industrial education; James H. Pearson, agent, 
agricuitural education; Ata Lee, agent for 
special groups, home economics education; 
Amanda Ebersole, research specialist in home 
economics education; B. Frank Kyker, special 
agent, research in commercial education; aud 
Walter F. Shaw, special agent for distributive 
education. 

To the following schools Scuoot Lire 
wishes to express appreciation for some fine 
pictures made available: Meriden Trade 
School, Meriden, Conn.; Philadelphia Public 
Schools; Textile High School, New York City; 
Industrial High School (Negro), Birmingham, 
Ala.; Frank Wiggins Trade School, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Lancaster Vocational School, 
Lancaster, Pa.; Boys’ Vocational School, 
Baltimore, Md.; Radnor Township High 
School, Wayne, Pa.; Fort HiJl High School, 
Gamberencs Md.; Davidson County Central 
High School, eet, Tenn.; Detroit Build- 
ing Trade Apprentice School, Werrore Mich., 
and others. 

Epitor 


Among the Authors 


RatpH M. Dunrar, chief, Library Service 
Division of the Office of Education, describes 
the main objectives and work of the new divi- 
sion. Mr. Dunbar states, “It is the purpose 
of the Library Service Division through its 
research, its publications, its field of activities 
and its cooperation with State and local units 
and professional associations to assist in mak- 


D4. Mechbenks 


Commissioner of Education. 


ing adequate library service available not 
to one-third, but to three-thirds of our 
population.” 


Water H. Gaumnitz, specialist in rural 
education problems, discusses Rural School 
Enrollments. Dr. Gaumnitz shows the dis- 
tribution of these enrollments by size of 
schools. He states that taking the Nation 
as a whole, it was found in 1936 that just 
about one-half of the 26,000,000 children in 
the publie schools of the country were attend- 
ing schools located in centers with a popula- 
tion of 2,500 or fewer. 


AMBROSE CALIVER, specialist in the eduea- 
tion of Negroes, gives a condensed report of 
The Survey of Vocational Education and 
Guidance of Negroes. The complete report 
will later be available as a bulletin of the 
Office of Education. Dr. Caliver sums up the 
report by stating that ‘‘on the whole the study 
should go far in clarifying issues respecting the 
vocational education of Negroes, in creating 
new attitudes, and in suggesting methods of 
attack.” 


Davin T. Buoss, Associate Statistician, dis- 
cusses Population and School Enrollment in this 
month's issue and presents an interesting chart 
covering a 30-year period. Mr. Blose states 
that ‘under present conditions we may predict 
a 600,000 increase over the 1936 enrollment of 
5,974,537 before a probable decrease in enrol]- 
ments during the late forties.” 
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Convention Calendar 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCH- 
MENT OF ScieNcE. Richmond, Va., Decein- 
ber 27-381. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS AND 
DEPARTMENTS OF JOURNALISM. Topeka, 
IKkans., December 27-29. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF 
GrerMan. New York, N. Y., December 27. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF 
JOURNALISM. Topeka, WKans., December 
27-29, 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF 
Spanisu. New York, N. Y., December 
30-31. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY PRo- 
FESSORS. Chicago, Ilt., December 27 and 
28. 

AMERICAN CatTuonic Historical ASSOCIA- 
TION. Chieago, Ill., Deeember 28-30. 

AmeErRicAN CatTnonic PuitosopHican Asso- 
CIATION. Cineinnati, Ohio, December 28 
and 29. 

AMBRICAN Economics AssociaTion. Detroit 
Mich., December 28-30. 

AMERICAN PutLOLOGiICAL ASSOCIATION, 
idence, R. I., December 28-30. 

AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Middletown, Conn., December 28-30. 

AMERICAN PowiTICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION, 
Coluinbus, Ohio, December 28-30. 

AMERICAN Socisty or MercHaAnican ENGI- 
NEERS. New York, N. Y., December 5-9. 

AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL Society. Detroit, 
Mieh., December 28-30. 

AMERICAN STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION. Detroit, 
Mich., December 27-30. 

AMERICAN STUDENT HeEattTit ASSOCIATION. 
New York, N. Y., December 28-30. 

AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, INc. 
St. Louis, Mfo., November 30—December 8. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN GEOGRAPHERS. 
Cambridge, Mass., December 27-29. 

Richmond, 


Prov- 


BOTANICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA, 
Va., December 27-31. 
CouLEGE PiysicAL EpuUcATION ASSOCIATION. 
Chicago, 1]]., December 29-30. 
GEOLOGICAL Society oF AmeERiIcA. New 
York, N. Y., Deeember 28-30. 
LINGUISTIC SOCIETY OF AMERICA. 
N. Y., December 27-29. 
Music Tracners NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 
Washington, D. C., December 28-30. 
NATIONAL AsSOCIATION OF ‘TEACHERS OF 
Sprecn. Cleveland, Ohio, December 27-30. 
NATIONAL COLLEGIATE ATHLETIC ASSOCIA- 
TION. New York, N. Y., December 29 and 
30), 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS. 
Cambridge, Mass., December 27 and 28. 


New York, 


NaTIONAL FrepERATION OF Mopgern Lan- 
Guace TracHers. New York, N. Y., 
Deeember 26. 


Office of Education Conferences 


State Directors and 


Supervisors of Special Education 


by Elise H. Martens, Specialist in the Education 


of Exceptional Children 


For the first time in the education of 
exceptional children, State officials 
appointed to direct and supervise 
such a program on a State-wide 
basis came to Washington at the call of the 
Commissioner of Edueation, for a eonference 
which was held on September 26 and 27. 
The States represented were: California, Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Miehtgan, Minnesota, New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, and 
Wyoming. These 13 States are to date the 
onty ones in which the education of excep- 
tional children is directed by one or more 
persons specifically designated for this pur- 
pose. In a number of other States the re- 
sponsibility has been carried by supervisors 
whose major functions are recognized as in 
other fields of service. 


Problems Considered 


Problems considered by the conference 
related to the place and the scope of special 
education in a modern educational program; 
the mest feasible ways in which to meet the 
needs of exceptional ehildren in rural areas; 
the types of legislative provisions needed; 
the preparation of teaehers; and important 
matters of organization and administration. 
The groups of exceptional children deemed as 
in need of special educational facilities ineluce 
the blind and the partially seeing, the crippled, 
the deaf and the hard of hearing, the speech 
defective, children with organie physieal de- 
fects, the mentally retarded, the mentally 
gifted, and children with serious emotional or 
behavior disturbances. 


Special Classes Approved 


The conference reaffirmed belief in the 
essential soundness of the principle of provid- 
ing special schools and classes for exceptional 
children. This should be combined, however, 
with the provision of opportunity for all 
types of exeeptional children to participate 
with children in regular classes in those activi- 
ties in which they can do so without handicap. 
The exeess cost of the special educational 
program should be inet through the participa- 
tion of the State in meeting the expenditures 
incurred, 


Rural Problem 


Jn rural areas many ehildren needing special 
educational faeilities go without them because 


the local community cannot and the Stat 
does not provide them. For districts in whiel 
the number of exceptional children is tor 
small to warrant the organization of specia 
groups within the district, the eonferene 
recommended several possible procedures 
(1) Establishment of traveling clinical unit; 
for the diagnosis of pupil needs; (2) employ 
ment of traveling teachers who might servi 
the schools of an entire county or instrue 
home-bound children in their homes; (3 
daily transportation of exceptional pupils tc 
a larger center; (4) housing of exeeptiona 
pupils in boarding homes in larger centers 
It was pointed out, however, that no one 0 
these procedures ean be successfully earriec 
on unless State and county (or district, 
eooperate in the support and supervision o} 
the program. 


State Organization 


Members of the conference agreed that th 
needs of exceptional children cannot be met 
effectively on a State-wide basis unless there 
is in the State education department a sepa 
rate and distinct division or bureau chargec 
with the responsibility. Sinee the educatior 
of exceptional children is so closely related 
to the problems of elementary education, any 
assignment of responsibility for them t 
divisions of the State education department 
not primarily concerned with educationa 
adjustments for children was discouraged 
If there must be a eombination of functions 
in the State department, the director or super 
visor of clementary education should be bes 
fitted to undertake the task of making neces- 
sary classroom adjustments for the handi- 
eapped. Sueh an arrangement, however, can 
never fully take the place of the appointmen 
of a full-time director or supervisor for the 
education of exceptional children. 


Planned Cooperation 


The eonference called attention to the 
desirability of placing in the appropriate 
division of the State education departinent the 
responsibility for the supervision of instrue- 
tion In residential schools for all types of 
exceptional children and to the importance of 
maintaining equally high standards of teacher 
preparation and instruction in residential and 
day schools alike. This should lead to the 
proper integration and coordination of all 


(Concluded on page 78) 
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* %& % «(No reeord is available concerning 
ras the number of persons enrolled in 
vocational sehools and elasses prior 


to the establishment in 1917 of the 
grogram of vocational education in seeondary 
sehools under Federal grants. The reeord 
‘or the period sinee 1917, however, is clear and 
inmistakable. It comes from the reports 
‘rom State boards for vocational edueation 
submitted each year to the Office of Eduea- 
sion. 

' These reports show that the enrollment in 
vocational schools and elasses in agriculture, 
srade and industry, and home economies at 
she elose of the fiseal year ending June 30, 
1918, was 164,183 persons. The enrollment 
‘or the fiscal year ending June 30, 1937, was 
1,496,837 persons. Returns for the last fiscal 
year are not yet complete but those now 
wailable from 43 States and 4 Territories 
show an enrollment of 1,405,526. It is ex- 
heeted that the figures for all the States will 
how a total enrollment for the year of elose 
10 2,000,000. 

Of the total number enrolled at the end of 
937, 394,400 were farm youth and adult farm- 
‘rs pursuing voeational agriculture eourses; 
316,199 were boys and girls and those already 
mployed in trade and industrial pursuits, 
vho were engaged in training for these pur- 
uits; and 496,225 were women and girls 
eceiving training in the field of homemaking. 


Comparison of Figures 


The growth in the voeational education 
rogram as measured by the steadily progres- 
ive inerease in enrollment from year to year 

ay be shown in another way—that is, by a 

,omparison of the growth figures in the differ- 
‘nt fields of voeational education. 
_ For example, the number of persons enrolled 
D voeational edueation in agriculture at the 
md of the fiseal year 1918 was 15,450 as 
ompared with more than 394,000 for the year 
1937 In the same period, also, the number 
of agrieultural sehools grew from 609 to 
2,431; the number of teachers of agriculture 
rom 895 to 7,076; the number of institutions 
raining voeational agrieulture teaehers, from 
10 to 102; the number of teacher trainers in 
hese institutions from 116 to 146; and the 
vumber of students enrolled in these teacher- 
raining institutions from 1,534 to 5,828. 

The enrollment in voeational elasses in 
lome eeonomies has grown from 30,799 to 
96,225; the number of home eeonomies 
ehools or departments from 323 to 5,357; 
he number of teachers from 1,086 to 7,287; 
ihe number of home economies teaeher-train- 
ng institutions from 60 to 129; and the num- 
er of students enrolled in these teacher- 
raining institutions from 3,319 to 8,359. 

Similarly, the growth of the vocational 
raining program in the trade and industrial 
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field may be told statistically. In the same 
period enrollments in schools or elasses in 
this field increased from 117,934 to 606,212; 
the number of teachers from 3,276 to 15,664; 
the number of teacher-training stitutions 
from 45 to 94; and the number of students en- 
rolled in these institutions from 1,091 to 9,196. 

However unsatisfactory enrollment figures 
may be in measuring advances in the voea- 


Developments 


The development of the vocational educa- 
tion movement from days of the old appren- 
ticeship system, when a prospeetive worker 
was taught his trade by one already engaged 
in the trade, up to the present time, is a 
fascinating one. 

The apprenticeship system in the early 
days did not apply to the manual crafts alone 
but was the method used to prepare youth for 
all forms of industrial and professional em- 
ployment. With the breaking down of this 
system which accompanied the revolutionary 
changes brought about by the introduction of 
machinery, new processes, and new methods, 
the worker was forced to depend largely upon 
the piek-up method of securing training. 
Systematic training ceased to be recognized 
as a responsibility of employers, and did not 
immediately become the responsibility of the 
publie schools. For a period of years, pro- 
viding education and training for apprentices 
in the skilled trades appeared to be nobody's 
business. 


Object of Movement 


What was known as the manual labor educa- 
tion movement was organized in the United 
States as early as 1820. The object of this 
inovement was to introduce organized trade 
instruction into certain schools. The usual 
plan advanced provided that students in 
these schools should engage in praetical 
work under school auspices for approximately 
half of the school day and reccive academic 
instruction during the remaining half. 

Partly because public sentiment was not yet 
prepared for what seemed to many a radical 
innovation, this movement did not get very 
far. By the third quarter of the last century, 
however, a ehange of sentiment became 
evident, and business men, manufacturers, 
engineers, and educators came to look more 
favorably upon types of instruction that were 
not entirely acadeniic. 

An adequate account of the events of the 
post 50 years or more which contributed to the 
establishinent of the present system of pub- 
licly supported and publicly controlled voca- 
tional training would take into consideration 
the efforts of the Knights of Labor as far baek 
as 1885 to get the States “to provide industrial 
education to pupils in the day schools, and 
evening, elasses for those employed, so that 
the workers and children of workers may be 
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tional education program carried on in sec- 
ondary sehools they may surely be taken as 
a more or less authentic indication of the 
popularity and value of the program. 

A significant fact which emerges from a 
study of the records is the consistency with 
which the enrollment in vocational education 
has increased each year since the federally 
aided program was started. 


and Trends 


more effectively trained in the public schools 
and better prepared to cope with the struggle 
of life.’ It would tell of the efforts of the 
American Federation of Labor, which suc- 
ceeded the Knights of Labor, to obtain support 
for organized industrial education and the 
action of its constituent trade unions In 
organizing evening trade classes with journey- 
men workers as teachers, and in establishing 
vocational schools of their own. It would 
record the findings of the Massachusetts 


cnrollments in vocational schools and 


classes show a constantly upward trend. 


Commission on Industrial and Technical 
Education appointed by Governor Douglas in 
1905 to ‘‘investigate the need for education in 
the different grades of skill and responsibility 
in the different industries.” It would present 
the activities of the National Society for the 
Promotion of Industrial Iduecation in its 
campaign in cooperation with other agencies 
to secure the appointment of the Commission 
on National Aid to Vocational Education. - It 
would include a statement concerning the 
findiugs and recommendations of this com- 
mission and concerning the proposed bill 
which, with some modifications, was enacted 


by Congress and approved by President 
Wilson in 1917. It would take note of the 
fact that sueh organizations as the American 
Federation of Labor, the National Association 
of Manufacturers, the National Education 
Association, and the Association of Land-grant 
Colleges and Universities cooperated in the 
drive which resulted in Federal support for 
vocational education. 

Finally, an aceount of the development of 
the vocational educational movement in this 
eountry would point out that when the 
Smith-Hughes Act was introduced into Con- 
gress, it received the support of both major 
political parties, of organized labor, of cham: 
bers of commerce, and of public officials, and 
influential citizens. 

Publicly supported vocational education 
had been carried on by several States o1 
municipalities before the passage of the Smith- 
Hughes Act. Within a few months after the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education 
designated as the Federal administrative 
agency under the new Smith-Hughes Act 


-had been established, every State had ae 


cepted the provisions of the aet and hac 
started or was preparing to start a program oj 
vocational education. 


Recent Federal Legislation 


Outstanding among new developments i 
voeational education fields, are those whiel. 
have resulted from recent Federal legislatior 
providing vocational training for .those en- 
gaged in the distributive oceupations anc 
those engaged in public-serviee oceupations 

The most significant development during 
the year in the field of vocational education i1 
agriculture, perhaps, was the expansion it 
the number of all-day, part-time, and eve 
ning schools. The greatest increase was i 
part-time schools for out-of-school rura’ 
youth 16 to 25 years of age. Another develop 
ment was the employment of an inercasec 
number of teachers to teaeh agriculture onls 
instead of dividing their time between agri 
culture and other subjects. Teachers thu: 
employed have been in a better position te 
organize and carry on much-needed part 
time and evening programs in voecationa’ 
agriculture. 

Committees composed of representative: 
of employers and workers, whose funetion i 
is to cooperate with voeational education 
offieials in planning, setting up, and operating 
training courses, particularly in the field o 
trade and industry, have been used to ¢ 
greater or less degree in States and in loca 
eommunities ever since the vocational educa 
tion program under public eontrol was started 
These committees help to safeguard the 
interests of employers and workers—the tw: 
groups most concerned in the voeationa 
prograim—and henee to make the progran 
more efficient and more effective than it woul 
otherwise be. 

The school mortality among girls 16 to 1. 
years of age, many of whom have found i 
necessary to drop out of school and becom 
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vage carners or aids in their own homes, has 
een higl:. 

In many localities these girls have been 
ered together in part-time classes for 
eriods of 4 to 8 hours a week. An attempt 
s made in these classes to capitalize their 
wocational interests by stressing personal 
ind home problems in relation to preserva: 
fon of health, the economical budgeting of 
meager resources, and the various aspects 
nvolved in providing food and clothing for 
shemselves and the members of their families. 
{nstruction has been provided, also, in baking, 


Learning to care for children is part of 
the training for prospective teachers of 
homemaking. 


Every vocational education law passed by 
Congress has provided for preparatory train- 
ing for prospective teachers of vocational 
education and in-service training of teachers 
already employed in this branch of education, 
in the field of agriculture, trade and industry, 
and home economics. The George-Deen 
Act goes a step further in that it provides for 
training for teachers of vocational courses in 
the distributive occupations. 

@ 
Improving Programs 


Surveys of agricultural teacher-training in- 
stitutions sponsored by the Office of Iduca- 
tion in the past few years have brought out 
helpful information. The facets obtained in 
these surveys, made in 59 institutions in 39 
States, are being used in a considerable num- 
ber of teacher-training institutions in the 
country as a whole, as the basis for develop- 
ing and improving their programs. 

Among policies being emphasized in agri- 
cultural teacher-training institutions are: 

The necessity of giving prospective teachers 
of agriculture experience in actually teach- 
ing part-time and evening classes in voca- 


tional agriculture in high-school agricultural 
departments. 
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eanning, candy-making, making clothing ac- 
ecssories, and handicraft work of various kinds, 
the products of which may be sold at a profit. 

Those in charge of vocational education are 
assuming increased responsibility in placing 
as far as possible those who complete voca- 
tional courses. Vocational schools offering 
trade and industrial training have in many 
instanees set up special employment bureaus 
and are cooperating with local industries and 
business establishments, labor organizations, 
and publie employment offices in placement 
activities. 


Teacher Education 


The advisanility of providing cadct teach- 
ing which will include the placing of student 
teachers in communities for protracted periods 
so that they may secure teaching experience 
as well as experienee in contacting families of 
agricultural students, making farm and com- 
munity surveys, participating in community 
life, and in meeting situations which the 
regular teacher is obliged to meet from time 
to time both in and out of the schoolroom. 


The advisability of taking trainees to agri- 
cultural schools in advance of opening to 
acquaint them with the problems of the 
teacher of agriculture. 


The necessity of providing short, intensive 
technical and professional training courses 
of from 2 to 4 weeks’ duration to keep teachers 
in constant contact with new developments 
in agriculture. 


The necessity for establishing courses to 
train specialists in the development of subject 
matter whieh may be used by vocational 
agriculture teachers in preparing teaching 
material, 


The necessity for organizing the teacher- 
training curriculum so that it will give the 
prospective teacher a balanced course of 
study in agriculture. 


The necessity for emphasis by teacher- 
training institutions upon research which will 
bring out basie facts for use in improving 
State programs; provide training for pros- 
pective research workers in agricultural edu- 


cation; and provide an increased number of 
persons with an incentive to work for advanced 
degrees in agricultural education. 


Home Problems Considered 


In the early days of education for home- 
making it was the custom to present various 
units of home cconomics instruction—foods, 
clothing and house furnishings, child care, 
home management, and similar subjects— 
strictly as units, rather than integral parts of 
the family situation as a whole. 

Today, however, home economies instruc- 
tion is so arranged that home problems are 
considered from the point of view of the 
family situation. Such instruction takes into 
account the fact that there is need not only 
for training in fields formerly covered in 
homemaking education, but also in housing, 
consumer buying, home management, and 
parenthood. 

Taking account of this new trend in home 
economies education, therefore, teachcr-train- 
ing institutions are preparing teachers to cope 
with problems of different age levels and for 
future contacts with the pre-school, clementary 
and secondary, out-of-school, and adult 
groups. 

Experience for prospective teachers in 
working with these various groups is provided 
by actual contact with specific family situa- 
tions. In some instanees this is done by 
setting up work centers in homes of families of 
different income levels. Prospective teachers 
are also given experience in coping with 
family problems by using their experiences 
as residents of cooperative houses, or as 
members of a particular family group. Ex- 
perience in living with a group and in making 
social adjustment is emphasized. Students 
gain preliminary experience in situations with 
which they will be confronted in their future 
teaching activities, also, by experience as 
residents of a home-management house at the 
teacher-training Imstitution; participation in 
responsibility for pre-school children in the 
nursery school or hoine-management house; 
and student teaching in elementary and 
secondary schools. 


Living in home management houses provides experiences in managenrent and social life. 


Many teacher-training institutions arrange 
to have student teaehcrs live in a particular 
eommunity and thus gain experience not only 
in elassroom teaching but also in studying 
eommunity problems and eonditions; in mak- 
ing eontacts with homes, business houses, 
ehurehes, parent-teacher associations, and 
siinilar organizations; in participating in com- 
munity and civic movements; in getting an 
understanding of school policies and standards; 
and in assuming responsibility for the general 
management of a school home economics 
department, 

Every effort is made to give the prospective 
teacher experience in carrying on a family life 
program of instruction which will reach both 
youth and adults. 


Technical Courses 


Within the last few years those in charge of 
State programs of industrial education have 
increasingly realized the necessity of offering 
technical eourses for teachers employed in 
this field, to keep them abreast of new devel- 
opments brought about as the result of rapid 


Agricultural 


Not long ago a representative of the Office 
of Education noticed a serics of maps hanging 
on the walls in the office of a teacher of voca- 
tional agriculture. They contained informa- 
tion whieh was invaluable to this teacher in 


technological changes. Special ecnters are 
provided for classes in these eourses. 

Coordinators, whose function is to bring 
into closer relation the instruction given in 
trade and industrial schools and the work 
done by employed persons on the job, are 
also recciving special attention in teacher- 
training prograins in a number of States. 

Teacher training in the trade and industrial 
field is carried on largely through extension 
classcs. Much of this training is set up under 
special programs sponsored by State boards 
for vocational education. This form of train- 
ing is made necessary largely because teachers 
in this field are sclected from those who are 
competent and experienced in the trades they 
are appointed to teaebh, and who have not 
had the advantage of preliminary training for 
teaching activities. Extension teacher train- 
ing, carried on either in schools or other eon- 
venient meeting points after daily working 
hours or on Saturdays, has been found to be 
the most practical form of teacher training for 
instructors in the trade and industrial field, 
who must of necessity be trained chiefly on 
an in-service basis. 


Education 


formulating and carrying on his teaching 
program, 

On one map thumb tacks were used to show 
the exact loeation of the home farm of every 
farm boy enrolled in his day-sehool elasses, 


Agriculture students get practical instruetion on the job in pruning. 


every young man enrolled in his part-time 
elasses, and every adult farmer attending his 
evening classes. 

Another map indicated the types of farming 
followed in various seetions of the area scrvec 
by the high school. This map interpreted the 
principal enterprises on individual farms fo; 
all students enrolled in the vocational agri 
culture department of the high school, anc 
indicated the crops and enterprises whiel 
should be eombined in the farming aetivities 
of the sehool areca. 

A third map was drawn up to show the soi 
types, croded arcas, and similar data for the 
school area. 

And even as the visitor looked over these 
informative maps, the teacher madc a few 
ehanges in the data presented with his glass 
pins, so that his visual records would eoincide 
with new information he had recently acquirec 
in driving around his community and visiting 
the farms of individual students. 

In these three maps, then, the agricultural 
teacher had a eoneise rceord: (1) Of the indi- 


-viduals in his community being served by 


systematie instruction in agriculture; (2) of 
the types of farming upon whieh to base his 
instruction program; and (3) of the relation 
which should exist betwecn the agrieultural 
instruction provided in the loeal school and a 
soil conservation program for the area. 

The map-visualization plan of keeping in- 
formed on actual up-to-the-minute conditions 
in & community and keeping tab on conditions 
and changes in a school service area, is followed 
by many voeational agriculture teachers. In 
addition, these teachers keep a eard-index 
reeord of the baekground and aetivities of 
every student who enrolls for a vocational 
agriculture eourse. This record is continued 
when the student completes the course, also, 
and is diseontinued only if he is lost sight of 
through removal from the eommunity or trans- 
fers to employment outside the field of 
agriculture. 

Students who enroll for courses in agricul- 
ture in the various schools get an all-round 
training, since they are required to pursue the 
regular aeademie subjeets, also. This en- 
titles them to receive the high-school diploma 
at the end of the 4-year course and in the 
event that they decide to center a college or 
university to do so on the same basis as 
graduates of the regular high-school eourses. 


State Statistics 


Statisties compiled by State boards for 
vocational edueation show that farm boys 
attending vocational agriculture departments 
in rural high schools are learning valuable 
lessons in farming through their supervised 
farm praetice. Agricultural projcets are set 
up with the eooperation of the teacher, the 
student, and the student’s parents or guard- 
ians. They are based, as has already been 
explaincd, on the farming enterprises best 
suited to agricultural conditions not only on 
the home farm of the student but also upon 
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the farms of the community as a whole. 
Furthermore, they are planned on a long-time 
basis and in such a way that they will fit into 
the permanent farming activities of the 
student. In many instances the supervised 
practice work of agricultural students has 
been instrumental in influencing their parents 
to adopt improved practices on their farms 
and to take their boys into partnership or sct 
them up on farms of their own. It is a com- 
mon thing for a student to earn through his 
‘supervised practice projects, enough money to 
become started on a profitable linc of farming 
and eventually to buy a farm of his own. 

The supervised practice projects are valu- 
able in another way, also, in that they enable 
the teacher, through his visits to a student’s 
home for the purpose of advising with him, to 
become better acquainted with parents and to 
‘secure their cooperation in carrying on the 
vocational agriculture prograin. 


Examples Cited 


Perhaps the best way to illustrate the value 
of vocational agriculture training in day, 
part-time, and evening schools is to show 
what has resulted in individual cases. 

The example may be cited of a full-time, 
day school student in one of the vocational 
agriculture departments. With the help of 
the teacher and the cooperation of the stu- 
dent’s father, this boy had made a survey of 
his home farm to determine soil types and the 
types of farming enterprises followed, and had 
analyzed the market demands for the crops 
raised as well as the method of getting them to 
market. His supervised practice work was 
then planned on the basis of the facts re- 
vealed by the analysis. Inasmuch as hog 
raising was the major farm enterprise, the 
student started his practice program with a 
sow and litter project. So successful was he 
with this project that he was able to produce 
a ton litter each year for 4 years. The farm 
survey indicated that he should have a feed 
crop. He selected the raising of corn, which 
is an economical feed crop and adapted to 
soil and climatic conditions in his area, 
as his second project. Other cnterprises 
—becf cattle, shecp, oats, and wheat 
production—became a part of a well-planned 
and balanced supervised practice program 
carricd on by this young man. Eventually, 
he purchased 100 acres of land of his own and 
formed a partnership with his father in the 
operation of the 140-acre home farm and of 
60 acres of additional land. This young 
farmer, whose program of instruction in vo- 
cational agriculture—both theoretical and 
practical—was based on actual conditions on 
his home farm and on community farms, has 
won wide recognition in the markets to which 
he sends lis products as an outstanding pro- 
ducer of hogs and other farm products. 

The second cxample presented is that of a 
student in a part-time vocational agriculture 
class for 3 years. When he started his part- 
time class instruction this young man was 
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In thousands of schools vocational agriculture students 


such as these study the various phases of plant life. 


Future farmers learn how to select stock for cattle raising projeets. 


living at home with his parents. Gradually, 
he accumulated cnough tools and equipment 
to braneh out for himself on his own farm. 
As the result of his study of hybrid corn in 
the classroom, he undertook as one of his 
supervised practice enterprises the production 
of hybiid corn. In a class in farm manage- 
ment he learned that he could produce more 
barley than oats on the same amount of 
ground. He made the change in crops. 
Starting with a young heifer calf, he is today 
building up a herd of registered cattle. 


Direct Result 


Most of the improvements he has made in 
his farming enterprises are the direct result, 
according to his statement, of instruction in 
the part-time class. The interesting fact 
about this young fellow’s success is that he 
had had no agricultural instruction in high 
school, and in fact had dropped out of school 
on completion of the cighth grade. Without 
the part-time vocational agriculture prograin 
he would have been unable to secure the instruc- 
tion which sct him on the road to success. 


The instruction given in an evening school 
for farmers in one area led to the develop- 
ment of a highly specialized poultry-produc- 
tion prograim on the farms of the community. 
The school earried two classcs—one for 
beginners in poultry raising and one for 
advaneed students. 

One farmer moved to the community from 
a locality a considerable distance away be- 
cause, as he explained it, he wanted to take 
advantage of the instruction given in the 
evening class in the local school. He had 
developed an outstanding poultry farm and 
had large laying flocks. And he was still a 
regular attendant at the evening school where 
fecding, housing, marketing, disease control, and 
other poultry-raising problems were discussed. 

Agricultural instruction in rural high schools 
is not confined to probleins involved in raising 
crops and livestock. Through the vocational 
agriculture departmeuts students are learning 
how to market crops to the best advantage. 
In some instances this is done through coop- 
erative associations organized by students 
with the assistance of the agricultural teacher, 
or through marketing organizations already 


@1 


on & going basis. Students help to organize 
and operate community hateheries, canning 
plants, sawinills, cooperative buying associa- 
tions, and other organizations. They learn 
froup cooperation and action. They get ex- 
perience in leadership by carrying on com- 
urunity and school activities and activities in 
inany other fields which will be of value to 
thein. 

Over 171,000 voeational agriculture stu- 
dents enrolled in 5,648 chapters of the Future 
Farmers of America, uational organization of 
white vocational agriculture students, and 
19,721 inembers of the New Farmers. of 
America, composed of Negro vocational agri- 
culture students, are acquiring leadership abil- 
ity through chapter aud community activities 
sponsored by their organizations. They are 


Business 


Edueation for commercial pursuits in the 
United States has beeome a conspicuous part 
of secondary school and college courses. 
Most of the instruction in this field, however, 
has been limited to prospective clerical 


learning valuable savings and thrift habit- 
through their own thrift banks; they are ac- 
quiring the principles of parliamentary pro- 
eedure, and are taking part in publie-speaking 
contests which teach them to speak on the 
public platform. Through these activities and 
many others, and through the instruction in 
the vocational agriculture classes, they are de- 
veloping into competent and successful farm- 
ers and are acquiring attributes of character 
and citizenship which will enable them to take 
their place eventually as substantial members 
of society in general and of their communities 
in particular. It must be remembered that 
this is being brought about through the voca- 
tional agriculture departments in the rural 
high schools, which last vear enrolled 394,400 
youth and adults. 


Edueation 


workers, such as seeretaries, bookkeepers, 
and accountants. And this in the face of 


the fact that the number of workers employed 
in the distributive phases of business—those 
phases involved in getting manufactured and 


Above: There are sales laboratories in some of the vocational 


schools, These students are studyiug a sample window display. 


Below: A class in business edueation. 


farm commodities from the producer to the 
consumer—has inereased more rapidly than 
the number in any other major occupational 
field. 

One of every cight workers in the Nation 
gainfully employed is in a distributive ocecu- 
pation. In 1935, according to the census of 
business, 8,597,274 persons were employed in 
five major fields of distribution. Each year 
150,000 youths 18 to 19 years of age find 
their first employment in the distributive 
occupations and 130,000 workers between the 
ages of 20 and 24 enter the distributive oecu- 
pations from other occupations. 

Vocational training for those entering and 
einployed in the distributive occupations has 
long been neglected. The need for such 
training seems obvious when one considers 
the number of workers engaged in these oceu- 
pations, the number entering them each year, 
the large turn-over of distributive workers, the 
rate of failures among retailers, and the 
mounting operating costs of distributive 
businesses, 


Good Beginning ; 

A good beginning has now been made in 
vocational training in the distributive occu- 
pations. This has been made possible through 
the George-Deen Act, which provides the 
sum of $1,200,000 annually to be allotted to 
the States and Territories for part-time and 
evening classes for distributive workers. 

Notable progress in many communities has 
been made during the year in establishing 
and operating elasses in the distributive field. 
This progress is the more striking, because, 
this is the first time Federal aid has been avail- 
able for this type of training; few of the 
States had previously carried on any activities 
in this field and they had, therefore, no back- 
ground of experienee from which to draw in 
formulating plans; and there were but few 
trained personnel who could be used imme- 
diately for supervisory and teaching services. 


Retail Workers’ Classes 


Much of the emphasis in distributive 
occupation classes throughout the country 
has been placed upon instruction for workers 
in retail establishments. In one high school, 
for instance, a part-time program of training 
has been established in cooperation with a 
number of merchants. Classes are set up 
for a group of about 30 seniors interested in 
training for sales work. The teacher respon- 
sible for the training counsels with the students 
in an attempt to guide them in a suitable 
choice of work. Students indicate choices of 
veenpation and an attempt is made in coop- 
eration with a merchant’s committee to place 
them in employment of their owim choice. 
After preliminary instruction in the class- 
room, students are placed upon a week-about 
instruction and employment basis—1 week 
of instruction and 1 week of employment—for 
a period of 36 weeks. They reecive full time 
eredit for their practical work and are paid 
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for the time spent in employment. Class- 
roonl instruetion under this plan is given in 
subjects related to students’ employment, 
such as, business English, business arithmetic, 


| economics, commercial geography, salesman- 


| this year. 


ship, and merchandising. 


Universities Start Classes 


Evening classes in distributive cducation 
have been started at some of the universities 
Buying, retailing, personnel, sales- 
manship, advertising, and merchandising are 
among the subjects explored in such courses 
which are open to all persons employed in 
the distributive trades. Faculty members 
advise with students coneerning the courses 
which will be most appropriate for their 
background and job experience. Classes of 
this 1ype are intended for junior executives, 
small store owners, persons associated with 
advertising activities, buyers, clerks, super- 
visors, stylists, and those engaged in mer- 
chandising, costuming, decorating, and win- 
dow-dressing activities. 

Figures reeently compiled from reports 
received by the Office of Education indicate 
that approximately 500 centers serving 1,450 
evening elass groups composed of 25,000 
workers in various distributive oceupations 
have already been established in the 48 
States. In addition it is estimated that 
approximately 220 schools are earrying on 
part-time cooperative classes serving about 
9,500 high-school students. 


Increasing Variety 


As the program of vocational cduecation 
for the distributive oecupations expands it 
will provide training for an increasing variety 
of positions available in the distributive field. 
It will include, for instance, training for: 
Managers and operators of all kinds of stores, 
shops, and other distributive businesses; sales 
managers of all kinds of businesses; braneh 
managers, and lozal representatives; depart- 
ment heads, supervisors, and similar werkers; 
purchasing agents and buyers; salespeople, 
sales agents, canvasscrs and demonstrators; 
store service workers who come in contact 
with eustomers; dairymen or driver salesmen; 
and other miscellaneous workers who come 
in eontact with customers. 

It is significant that during the first year of 
the operation of the act providing Tederal 
funds for vocational training in the distribu- 
tive oecupations, State divisions of vocational 
education have given major attention to the 
selection of properly qualified supervising, 
teacher training, and teaching personnel and 
to the development of a sound and eonstrue- 
tive program, rather than to organizing 
numerous classes with large enrollment. 

Especially encouraging are the reports from 
the States that distributive workers and trade 
associations composed of various distributive 
groups are eooperating actively in the new 
vocational training program. 
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Occupational Guidance 


In some sehools today testing programs, tnchiding various manipulative tests, are carried 


on as a part ef the gnidanee aetivity. 


Inereasmg numbers of edueational institutions are 


reeoguizig that young people in choosing veeational eourses inust have not only informia- 
tion about possible employment opportimities in given fields but they necd assistance in 


discovering their own general and partieular qualifications. 


These are important tasks for 


the sehools. 


Vocational high schools throughout the 
United States are Increasingly using tests of 
many kinds to help young people determine 
their aptitudes and achievements. While 
such tests do not necessarily indicate the 
yoeation that a student should follow, they 
are valuable in introducing to him fields of 
employment in which he is likely to succeed. 

Many industrial concerns are also utilizing 
batteries of tests in the selection of employees. 
Applicants are given a scries of such tests, 
which aid the employer in determining who of 
a number of people applying for work are most 
likely to give the most satisfactory results. 

The schools and colleges are assuming in- 
ereased responsibility not only for the educa- 
tion of young people, but for the guidance of 
these individuals in many directions with 
reference to occupations, health, adjustment, 
and getting along with people. It is becoming 
more and more a funetion of the school to 
offer guidance not only on “how to live,” 
but also on “how to make a living.” To 


this end many school systems employ coun- 
selors, guidance officers, psychologists, doc- 
tors, nurses, and others who advise with 
students in an effort to assist them in every 
possible way with their personal problems. 

The better a school is equipped to help 
students answer such questions as [ow shall I 
choose my vocation? What can I do best? 
Which vocations are less crowded? the more 
likely are the students to become useful work- 
ers and valuable citizens. 


New Service 


During the year, and as a result of wide- 
spread demands for a national service in the 
field of occupational information and guidanee, 
there has been organized in the Office of 
Education a new division known as_ the 
Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service. The new service will work through 
and depend upon the cooperation of State and 
local educational authorities. 


73 


Textile high schools offer eourses in eostume designing. 


Trade and Industrial Education 


Vocational education in trade and indus- 
try, like vocational training in other fields, is 
carried on in the United States in three types 
of educational classes—full-time classes for 
those who have chosen an occupation and 
desire training in it; part-time training for 
employed persons who can devote part of 
their time to training in subjects which are 
supplementary to their regular employment; 
and evening classes for employed adults who 
need additional training to improve their 
efficiency and kcep them abreast of new 
developments in their occupations. 

A study of the variety and diversity of 
trades or occupations in which vocational 
training is given in the public schools in the 
States and Territories is most interesting. 

Reports from State boards for vocational 
education for the year ended June 30, 19387, 
for instance, revealed that vocational educa- 
tion was being provided in more than 175 
different fields ranging from air-conditioning 
to wireless operation. Among other ficlds 
represented were: Aireraft construction, as- 
saying, auto mechanics, baking, boat build- 
ing, bookbinding, cafeteria management, car- 
pentry, cosmetology, designing of clothing, 
Diesel engiuce operation and repair, drafting, 
electrical equipment, installation and repair, 
electroplating, firefighting, forging, fur cutting 
and construction, granite cutting, glove manu- 
facturing, hosiery manufacturing, hotel serv- 
ice, instrument making, jewelry manufactur- 
ing and repair, knitted goods manufacturing, 
landseaping, laundry work, millinery, ma- 
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chine-shop work, metal mining, nursing, oil 
burner installation and repair, painting, pat- 
tern making, printing, refrigeration, radio 
work, sail making, sheet-mctal work, silver- 
smnithing, tailoring, taxidermy, tile setting, 
watchmaking, weaving, and welding. 

It is a comparatively simple matter to set 
up practical vocational training programs in 
trade and industrial centers where apprentice- 
ship programs can be arranged and where 
graduates of training courses may find em- 
ployment. The problem is more difficult, 
however, in smaller communities where regu- 
lar trade school programs are impossible and 


Some trades require skill in handling 
delieate mechanisims. 


where apprenticeship in the major trades does 
not sccm feasible. In many smaller com- 
munities the vocational training problem has 
been partially solved by setting up what are 
known as diversified occupations courses. 

Briefly, a program of diversified occupations 
as found in the schools today is one under 
which high-school students of employable age 
spend half of cach school day in bona fide 
employment in a trade or occupation for the 
purpose of securing organized occupational 
experience on a modified apprenticeship basis, 
and the remainder of the day in directed or 
supervised study of technical and related 
subjects pertinent to the trades or occupa- 
tions in which the students are engaged, such 
as health, safety, work habits and attitudes, 
trade science, trade mathematics, and cco- 
nomics, and of regular high-school acadeini¢c 
subjects. Under this plan students may not 
only be given training for work in a specific 
field but may also graduate from high school 
with the necessary college entrance credits. 

In some instances the program is sct up on 
the basis of a weck or 2 weeks in school followed 
by a similar period in practical employment. 

The diversified occupations plan is on a 
systematic basis. An agreement or plan of 
training is made out for each student who is 
accepted for training. This must be signed 
by the employer, a parent or guardian of the 
student, and a representative of the school sys- 
tem; and it contains a schedule of related and 
technical subjects to be taught in the school 
and of the processes to be learned on the job. 

This type of training program lends itself 
to a wide range of occupations, such as bak- 
ing, sheet metal work, work in the electrical 
ficld, plumbing, photography, meat cutting, 
telegraphy, and radio servicing. 

Particularly interesting are reports from the 
States on new fields of vocational training 
which have come to the front in the past few 
years. Among these may be listed courses in 
air-conditioning work; in the servicing of 
household applianecs such as refrigerators, 
vacuum cleaners, radios, and washing ma- 
chines; in hotel service work and in aviation. 


Aviation has offered new fields for vocational 
education training. 
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With the establishment of air transportation 
as a recognized meaus of travel has come a 
demand for training in various phases of the 
aircraft industry and schools for training in 
'the ficld of aviation have been established in 
a nuinber of different centers. 

Excellent work has been done in a number 
of centers in vocational classes designed to fit 
men for servicing and repairing electrical 
equipment such as_ refrigerators, radios, 
vacuum cleaners, oil burners, and washing 
machines, trained workers in which fields are 
at a premium in many cities. In one school, 
for example, an excellent laboratory has been 
equipped with testing and similar apparatus 
where boys learn to repair and service various 
machines sent to the school for this purpose. 
So great is the need for serviee people in 
this field that boys who complete the course are 
in demand and have little diffieulty in finding 
employment, some as employees of servicing 
and repair businesses already established, and 
some as proprictors of their own businesses. 


Training courses for hotel and restaurant 
work are being emphasized in some cities 
Teacher-training courses for hotel depart- 
ment heads are of particular importance. 
These department chiefs are taught how to 
analyze jobs in which hotel employees may 
be given training including laundry work, 
-housekecping, cafeteria work, baking, and 
‘other activities, and how to train prospective 
workers for jobs and to aid workers already 
employed for better jobs than they now hold. 

No explanation of the practicality and 
'achievements of trade and industrial training 
would be complete without a brief reference 
to the “opportunity” type of schools. 

“Opportunity” schools, as the name im- 
plies, arc schools in which those who desire 
training cither on a long or short time. inten- 
sive basis are assisted in getting such training. 
They have been described as “the most un- 
usual and successful experiment in adult 
education to be found anywhere in the world.” 

Students may enter this type of school at 
almost any time, secure training in a few 
hours, days, weeks, or months, as their cir- 


Apprentice sehools train students 
for building trades. 
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Many a plasterer learns his trade in voeational sehools. 


cumstances may require, and pass on to jobs 
which are awaiting them. 

Policemen, weights and measures inspec- 
tors, assessors, highway maintenance workers, 
street repair workers, public health officials, 
sanitary engineers, and employees in a 
myriad other fields, including employees of 
electric, water, gas, street railway, and similar 
public utilities, are now or soon will be receiv- 
ing training under the provisions of the George- 
Deen Act, which permits reimbursement for 
‘public and other service occupations.” 
It is estimated that approximately 15,000 
persons in such occupations will receive train- 
ing during the current vear. 

The speed with which training programs of 
this type are multiplying and the variety of 
subjects in which they are providing training 
is evidence of the need for them. 


Voeational edueation girls learn 
the art of hairdressing. 


Among the wide fields in which training is 
given to girls and women are the following: 
Household service, garment making, food 
trades, laundry trades, store jobs, jobs in the 
novelty trades, and cosmetology. In centers 
where factory occupations absorb the largest 
number of women workers, mechanical and 
manufacturing classes are set up for training 
in such work as winding armatures, operating 
drill and punch presses, light and heavy solder- 
ing, assembling of spark plugs, and inspection. 

For example, in some schools, girls are taught 
drill! press operation in its various phases, 
bench lathe operating, spot welding, floor girl 
or stockroom work, inspecting, testing, and 
assorting leather goods, bench work and finish- 
ing, power sewing in leather goods, and a nuin- 
ber of other mechanical jobs. There are food 
departments which present courses in all 
types of work involved in the food trades— 
table service, meal planning, plain and faney 
cooking, preparation of box lunches, use and 
care of kitchen and other equipment. Train- 
ing in novelty work of various kinds—hem- 
stitching, bead stringing, quilting, bag mount- 
ing, lamp-shade making, and similar work is 
sometimes provided. Store work, laundry 
work, and many other occupations for girls 
are covered in the training program of these 
institutions. And each girl who enrolls for 
a practical course is given training in related 
subjects which will be an asset to her on the 
job. 

It has been possible to eover in this dis- 
cussion only a few of the highlights of the 
training program in the trade and industrial 
classes provided in vocational schools through- 
out the eountry in which approximately 
700,000 persons—youths and adults—were 
enrolled during the past year. 


Adult groups study problenis of the homemaker in home economies training programs, 


Home Economies Education 


In the total program of home economics 
education throughout the United States, 
attention is particularly focused upon educa- 
tion for intelligent participation in family life. 

Approximately two-thirds of the high 
schools in the Nation offer instruction in home 
cconomics. Vocational funds have made 
possible in many schools a more compre- 
hensive program in homemaking education 
through providing time for teachers to do 
home visiting, supervision of home experiences, 
and through the employment of teachers 
for adult and part-time classes. 


Effective Program 


An effective homemaking education pro- 
gram in any community reaches family mem- 
bers of the various ages through the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools and in instruction 
for out-of-school youth and adults. 

The home-tife experiences and needs of the 
secondary school group are used to determine 


the emphasis in the schools in different com- 
munities. Problems of pupils and_ their 
families in relation to foods, clothing, housing, 
home furnishings and home management, 
care of children, health of the family, and 
relationships between different family mem- 
bers are woven into the program in accord- 
ance with apparent needs. These problems 
are studied through pupils carrying real 
activities in school and at home. 

Home visits provide opportunity for the 
teacher to direct learning experiences within 
the home and to tie the school program to the 
home situations. This fact is evidenced by 
the following remarks quoted from teachers 
after having visited homes of pupils: 

“After visiting Jane’s home I realized why 
she always says she docsn’t have time when 
asked to participate in any additional school 
activity. She is responsible for most of the 
housework. I need to give her help in organ- 
izing her work and planning for better use of 
her time in order that she may have more 
leisure. 


Group work in planning, preparing, and serving meals 


is an essential part of home economies training. 


“Now that I see how the mother constantly 
reminds Mary that she can’t do anything well 
I understand why her clothing work is so 
inferior and she is always the last one in class 
to finish her dress. 

“T realize my meal planning units have 
been impractical. My pupils cannot attain 
the standard I have set in class.”’ 

Home experiences which are more often 
called bome projeets are a definitely planned 
part of the homemaking course. The teacher 
guides pupils in choosing home experiences 
that will meet their individual needs and 
properly supplement and strengthen classroom 
activities. The pupils keep such records and 
reports as Will help them to determine progress 
and accomplishment. The following projects” 
indicate the types of home projects reported 
throughout the country by high-school pupils: 


Preparing vegetables in a variety of ways 
and serving them attractively in order to help 
my family eat more vegetables. 


Making my bedroom more attraetive, com- 
fortable, and convenient without spending 
any money. 


Cleaning, repairing, and remodeling my last 
summer’s garments and selecting new ones to 
complete my wardrobe. 


Providing some leisure time for my mother 
one day each week through planning, prepar- 
ing, and serving one meal and attempting each 
time to have better meals with the expenditure 
of less time and money. 


Planning a place for children’s toys and 
belongings and helping the children to learn 
to put them away. 


Using the flowers which grow in our garden 
to make attractive arrangements for different 
rooms in our house. 


Trying out different methods of cleaning 
aluminum ware to determine which is the 
best method for use in our kitchen. 


Schools are equipped to provide for study 
of all types of home responsibilities. Facili- 
ties vary in different communities: In some the 


Ifome economics “Grooming Clinies’? en- 
eourage eleanliness and neatness of dress. 


home economics program is carried out in a 
one-room department; some departments use 
a number of rooms; some communities center 
the home economics work in a cottage; in 
many communities the home is used exten- 
sively. The saine problems can be studied in 
all of these situations provided homelike 
conditions are maintained. 

The types of projects undertaken by adult 
froups are as varied as the problems of the 
families in the community. Parent education 
groups in some communities give major 
attention to family living and bringing the 
two generations together. In such classes 
there has been a steady increase in the number 
of fathers participating; radio courses for 
adults in some localities have been well 
received. Adult classes studying home im- 
provement have occasionally centered the 


study around a house which is typical in size 


and appearance of those in that community 
and have transformed the house into a livable 
place at a minimum cost. 

Further steps in the development of such 


community programs are better home gardens, 


cleaning up vards and planting shrubs, a 
health program in the school, nature study for 
recreation, and organization of clubs for the 
vouth. Other agencies and organizations 
cooperate in such programs. 

In many rural communities, homemaking 
and agriculture classes work together m 
planning for farm families. These joint 


projects sometimes called ‘‘Live at Home 


Programs’’ often include planning for home 


conveniences and for a food supply that offers 
variety. The men study equipment needed, 
procedure, and cost for piping water into the 
house while the women study good working 
heights for sinks, convenient location in the 
kitchen, types desirable, and cost. They 
have joint meetings to pool their ideas and 
exchange points of view. It is through this 
working together of boys and girls and men 
and women that working conditions and the 
appearance of homes are improved as well as 
many other projects undertaken, imcluding 
sanitation, nutrition, and family relationships. 


Voeational home ceonomies students 
learn how to judge garments. 
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The ultimate goal of vocational rehabilitation is occupational placement that 
brings remuneration 


and contentment. 


These handicapped individuals 
pp 


are self-supporlting—one as an optometrist and one as a radiotrictan. 


Vocational Rehabilitation 


Vocational rehabilitation is a service pro- 
vided by State departments of vocational 
education whereby persons disabled through 
accident, disease, or congenital causes, are 
restored physically as far as possible, given 
training either in the school or in a business 
establishment when this is necessary, placed 
jn employment, and foHowed up in this em- 
ployment until their success is assured. The 
rehabilitation of disabled persons may involve 
all four of those steps. In other cases only 
one step may be required. In any event the 
ultimate goal is the placement of the disabled 
person in remunerative employment consis- 
tent with his capacities in a vocation in which 
he can engage despite his physical handicap. 

Figures covering the rehabilitation of dis- 
abled persons are likely to be disappointing 
until it is remembered that rehabilitation 
cannot be conducted on a mass basis but 
must be done on an individual basis. Inci- 
dentally, the time involved—depending upon 
the degree and variety of service necessary— 
may range from a few days to a year or more. 

Since the national program of vocational 
rehabilitation was started in 1920, over 100,000 
persons have been rehabilitated and returned 
to self-supporting employment. 

Reports for the year ended June 30, 1937, 
show that 11,091 disabled persons were 
physically restored and placed in remunera- 
tive employment in the 47 States cooperating 
in the vocational rehabilitation program under 
Federal grants. These reports show further 
that at the close of this same period 45,096 dis- 
abled persons were in process of rehabilitation 
and were being carried on rehabilitation rolls. 

Studies made by States and by the Office of 
Edueation show that frequently a disabled 
person is able in the first year after rehabili- 
tation to increase his former earning capacity 


by an amount equal to the cost of his reha- 
bililation. These studies show, among other 
things, that more than 80 percent of rehabih- 
tated persons are earning no wages when they 
come to the attention of the rehabilitation 
service. The average weekly wage of reha- 
bilitated persons, on the other hand, is $16.40, 
and many of them, of course, earn cousider- 
ably more. The average age of rehabilitated 
persons is 27. These statistics take on new 
interest, furthermore, in view of the fact that 
the average cost of rehabilitating a disabled 
individual is $300, divided equally between 
expenditures from Federal and State funds, 
whereas the annual cost of maintaining a dis- 
abled person at public expense is between $300 
and $500. 

Distress of all types follows rapidly in the 
path of accident and disease—the two prin- 
cipal disabling agents. As the result of dis- 
ablement of one individual, entire families 
are without breacdwinners and without means 
of support. Children must be taken from 
school and wives and mothers must find 
remunerative work outside the home in order 
to provide support for the family. 

A few examples may show more clearly 
the value of rehabilitation service for the 
disabled: 

A laborer, for illustration, was disabled, 
losing 85 percent of the use of his left leg, as 
the result of an industrial accident. His 
weekly income on his former job was 526, 
and when contacted by the rehabilitation 
service he had no income. 

Training provided through the rehabilita- 
tion service during a period of 134 months 
enabled him to take a job as a stone driller, 
at wages of $27 a week. 

A 24-year-old man, brought to the atten- 
tion of the rehabilitation service, had an 


Td 


underdeveloped right arm and hand resulting 
from infantile paralysis. He had not pre- 
viously been engaged in any employiment, 
except an occasional odd job. Through train- 
ing arranged by the rehabilitation service he 
was given training for 6 months in seHing real 
estate. Today he is earning commissions 
averaging $10 a weck in this field of work. 

Another individual in a northern city, dis- 
abled as a result of multiple injuries which 
produced neurosis and who had received a 
weekly wage of $37.50 a week as an oil sales- 
man previous to disablement, was assisted by 
the rehabilitation service to set himself up in 
self-operating bowling alleys, where his weekly 
earnings now total $40. 

A girl, who had previously been employed 
in nursing work, was forced to give up this 
employment when she contracted tubereu- 
losis. The rehabilitation service arranged 
for treatment which arrested the disease, 
put her through a course in dressmaking, and 
assisted her in setting up as a dressinaker. 
Her weekly earnings in her present work 
amount to $18. 

These examples of rehabilitation service, 
picked at random, may be multiplied many 
times. 


New Service to Blind 


A special rehabilitation service has been 
established during the past year under the 
Randolph-Sheppard Act which provides for 
the heensing and establishing of blind persons 
as operators of vending stands in public and 
other buildings. In addition arrangements 
have been made by State rehabilitation divi- 
sions to find employment openings for blind 
persons, not only as vending stand operators 
but also as employees in industrial plants 
and business houses and also in small busi- 
nesses of their own. 

During the year, arrangements have been 
made to place blind persons in 180 stands 
in Federal buildings and in 300 stands in 
non-Federal buildings. Preliminary estimates 
place the carnings from these stands at $900 
a year each or approximately $450,000 for all 
stands. 

The rehabilitation services in the States 
have a third responsibility, under the Social 
Security Act, for pre-rehabilitation service 
to crippled children. Under the crippled- 
children program, which is adininistered by 
the Children’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor, crippled boys and girls 
are provided with medical restoration as far 
as possible by such agencies as the State 
department of health, publie welfare burcau, 
or other similar agency. As its part in the 
erippled-children program, the rehabilitation 
service undertakes to provide a pre-vocational 
service in the form of vocational guidance. 
Later, when the crippled child is old enough 
to come under the provisions of the vocational 
rehabilitation act covering rehabilitation of 
disabled adults, the rehabilitation service 
becomes responsible for his induction into 
self-supporting employment. 
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forees in the State directly concerned with 
the education of the handicapped. 

Whatever orgarization plan is in effect in 
the State education department, it was em- 
phasized that planned cooperation among alt 
divisions touching upon the problem of special 
education is essential. Health and psycho- 
logical services must be available for diagnosis 
and recommendations, curriculum specialists 
ean contribute toward making proper cur- 
ricular adjustments, school architects can 
assist in planning buildings and equipment. 
vocational education must be brought into the 
plan of education for the handicapped, and 
vocational rehabilitation is of particular value 
to the physically handicapped voung person of 
employable age. When all of these contrib- 
ute to the educational welfare of exceptional 
children, each in accordance with its own 
sphere of activity, the program of special 
education will become a recognized power 
in the State as a means of capitalizing the 
asscts of handicapped children for wholesome 
citizenship in the community. 


Teachers’ Preparation 


Minimum requirements were recommended 
by the conference for all teachers of exeep- 
tional children. These included a regular 
State elementary school certificate and at 
least 12 semester hours of training in ap- 
proved courses in the field of specialization, 
such training to be secured either during the 
course leading to the teacher’s certificate 
or subsequent thereto. It was recognized 
that the amount of needed specialized tratn- 
ing varies materially with different types of 
exceptional children. It was further recog- 
nized that experience in the instruction of 
normal children previous to the assumption 
of responsibility for exceptional children is a 
desirable factor in the preparation of special- 
class teachers. No less important than 
training, however, is the personality of the 
prospective teacher. The conference recom- 
mended a careful selection of alt teachers 
permitted to take work for credit leading to 
special certification on the basis of person- 


ality, health, interest in the work, and 
promise of ability to handle exceptional 
children 


Finally, the conference recognized that the 
educational needs of exceptional children can- 
not be fully met until all teachers, those of 
regular classes as well as of special classes, 
have developed a sympathetic understanding 
of child nature. Such an understanding can 
best be secured through basie courses in child 
psychology and mental liygienc and through 


orientation courses in special education, these ° 


courses to be offered both to teachers in train- 
ing and teachers in service. 

The conference closed with a consideration 
of the desirable functions to be assumed by 


the Office of Education in relation to the pro- 
gram of special education. It made sugges- 
tions for research studies, advisory services, 
and publication of materials. It expressed 
the hope that a conference of State directors 
and supervisors of special education might be 
held annually in order to promote the mutual 
stimulation and assistance that result from 
such opportunities to think through together 
some of the important problems facing all. 
The Office of Education likewise found the 
conference exceedingly helpful and is looking 
forward to the possibilities of others like it. 


Visiting Members of 
the Conference 


A. B. Caldwell, Deputy Commissioner of 
Education, State Department of Education, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Philip G. Cashman, Supervisor of Special 
Schools and Classes, State. Department of 
Education, Boston, Mass. 

Wana S. Clay, State Director of Special 
Edueation, State Department of Publie In- 
struction, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Philip A. Cowen, Research Assistant, The 
State Edueation Departinent, Albany, N. Y. 

Joseph Endres, Chief, Bureau of Physically 
Handicapped Children, The State Education 
Departinent, Albany, N. Y. 

Lillian B. Hill, Chief of Burcau of Mental 
Hygiene, State Department of Public Instrue- 
tion, Sacramerto, Calif. 

Marguerite L. Ingram, Supervisor, Crippled 
Children Division, State Department of 
Publie Instruetion, Madison, Wis. 

Maud Keator, Senior Supervisor of Special 
Education, State Department of Education, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Hazel C. MeIntire, Supervisor of Special 
Classes, State Department of Education, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

T. Ernest Newland, Chief, Special Educa- 
tion, State Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pa. : 

Homer WW. Niehols, Director of Special Edu- 
cation, State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Frankfort, Ky. 

Henrietta V. Raec, Supervisor, Schools for 
Exceptional Children, State Department of 
Publie Instruction, Madison, Wis. 

Rk. C. Thompson, Supervisor of Special Edu- 
cation, State Departinent of Education, Balti- 
more, Md. 

J. E. Wallin, Director of Special Education 
and Mental Hygiene, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Wilmington, Del. 

Harley Z. Wooden, Assistant Superintend- 
ent, State Department of Pubtic Instruction, 
Lansing, Mich. 
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Office of Education Conferences (Concluded) 


State Elementary Education Supervisors 


by Helen K. Mackintosh, Specialist in Elementary Education 


Problems of elementary education 
as they are met by State depart- 
ments of education were diseussed 
at a recent conference ealled by the 
Commissioner of Education and held at the 
Office of Education in Washington. As an 
outgrowth of the conference the group organ- 
ized informally for the purpose of bringing 
together those responsible for the direction of 
elementary education in eaeh of the 48 States. 
Under the guidance of Ernest Harding of 
New Jersey and Helen Heffernan of California, 
tentative plans are now under way for such a 
meeting in February at Cleveland, Ohio. 

The purpose in bringing together this group 
of people who represented nearly 150,000 
teachers and more than one-fourth of the 
Nation’s elementary school population of 
22,000,000 children, was to provide an oppor- 
tunity to diseuss common problems; to secure 
a picture of the extent to whieh elementary 
supervisors in State departments of education 
are responsible for guiding learning in elemen- 
tary schools, or have assistance from special- 
ists in health, music, art, physical education, 
research, parent education, and other fields; 
and to indicate to the Offiee of Education in 
what ways it may be more heipfui to elemen- 
tary sehool supervisors in State departments. 

The results of the conference indieate that 
although there are many individual problems, 
questions common to the group eover a wide 
range including the organization of a primary 
unit, records and reports, articulation of ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, teacher edu- 
eation both pre-service and in-serviee, and 
eurriculuim improvement. 

The more specific results of the conferenee 
are found in three committee reports which 
grew out of the discussions. The first of 
these deals with the question, What is a 
desirable plan for the organization of a State 
department of education in relation to ele- 
mentary education? The second attempts to 
answer the question, What makes a good 
clementary school? The third is a list of 
services which it was suggested the Office of 
Education might provide for supervisors of 
elementary education in State departments. 

One session of the conference gave opportun- 
ity to each representative to deseribe briefly 
some accomplishments in elementary educa- 
tion and some unsolved problems in his State. 
The following brief sketches from the reports 
indieate the variety of material, and some one 
important feature in each person’s contribu- 
tion to the picture of elementary education. 

Chloe Baldridge, Nebraska.—That this State 
is largely rural is shown by the more than 
6,000 one-room schools. In spite of the faet 
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that edueation is still feeling the depression 
financially, the State department has developed 
a State-wide curriculum program. A citizen of 
Nebraska has said that the schools are the 
one “bright spot”’ in the midst of dust storms, 
drouth, and economic difficulties. 

Hazel Peterson, South Dakota.—The cffccts 
of the depression are still evident in this State 
whieh for a period of years produced grass- 
hoppers and crop failures. Even with low 
salaries, teachers have continued to face their 
problems with a highly professional attitude, 
and to meet the varied needs of different 
sections of the State. 

Phila Griffin, New Hampshire.—Education 
in this State is organized somewhat on a 
family basis because of the coniparatively 
small number of teaehers and superintendents 
concerned with elementary schools. An im- 
portant part of the yearly program centers in 
the fail institutes for teaehers under the 
direetion of the elementary school agent. 

Jewell Simpson, Maryland.—There is no 
State-wide adopted curriculum. Baltimore 
works separately on its own problems and 
each of the 23 eounties works individually on 
currieulum materials. Hach is kept in touch 
with the others through bulletins issued from 
the State department. Most of all, tcachers 
need help in knowing how to keep well 
balanced in the midst of conflicting theories 
of education. 

Helen Heffernan, California—Here the 
State has underwritten 80 percent of the 
support of elementary schools. Among the 
activities of the State department division 
for elementary and rural schools are the 
publication of a series of guides to ehild 
development; a demonstration summer session 
school earried on with the eooperation of the 
University of California; 40 issues, over a 
5-year period, of a scienee guide; work with 
elementary school prineipals, with supervisors, 
and with superintendents in regional or State 
conferences; and the publication of the 
quarterly, California Journal of Elementary 
Education. 

Minnie Bean, Idaho—Teacher education is 
being given special consideration, sinee at 
present there is a preparation requirement of 
only 2 years for teachers in elementary schools. 
Study guides are being developed in certain 
subject fields, and district organizations in the 
form of study groups are furthering eurrieulum 
revision as a means of improving teachers 
in service. 

W. F. Hall, Arkansas —The State has few 
loeal units through which the State department 
of edueation can carry on a supervisory pro- 
gram. To meet this situation the State 


department through a curriculum worker has 
produced guidance materials for local sehools. 
Its work has been aided by a curriculum 
laboratory at the State university to whieh 
staff members from each of the teacher- 
training institutions are sent. 

Daisy Parton, Alabama.—In this State a 
basic-term school of 7 months is guaranteed 
by a minimum State program. As one means 
of solving the problems related to a short 
school year and overcrowded elassrooms, the 
State department of education in cooperation 
with the State Teachers Association has pro- 
dueed eurriculum bulletins such as an orienta- 
tion bulletin for community surveys, and a 
teacher’s guide to the study of children. 

Hattie Parrott, North Carolina.—This State 
has an 8-month minimum term in caeh of its 
100 counties. But in one-third of the eities, 
boards of education have voted extra taxes 
for an extended school term, salary increases, 
added teachers, and special teachers. An 
outstanding problem has to do with the basis 
for determining State aid. Average daily 
attendance is now the measure used. 

Ernest Harding, New Jersey.—DBeeause of 
general interest in child growth and develop- 
ment, the State department has been issuing 
in cooperation with teachers a series of bulle- 
tins whieh include charaeter education, mental 
hygiene, and guidance. Teachers and prin- 
cipals need to know their ehildren better as 
individuals, and should be able to use their 
best energy with children rather than on 
routine matters. 

O. EB. Pore, Ohio.—Supervision of elementary 
education in this State is carried on through 
the division of instruction which includes 
supervisors of high schools and speeial classes. 
Cooperative serviees are available for elemen- 
tary education from directors of health and 
physical edueation, libraries, and musie. 
Conferences of State supervisors with county 
supervisors as in the field of musie, have 
proved a helpful means of keeping in toueh 
with loeal problems. 

H. K. Baer, West Virginia.—In this State 
an elementary school teaeher with 4 years of 
training receives the same salary whether she 
teaches in a mountain school or in the State 
capital. But even with equalization of 
salaries the question of the 3,557 one-room 
schools still remains. The problem is to 
reorganize education to fit the needs of boys 
and girls in these rural sehools. 

The conference discussions consistently 
mentioned certain problems such as teacher 
education, which is rapidly moving toward a 4- 
year preparation requirement for teachers in 
elementary schools; and curriculum for which 
each State has some type of program. A 
number of the conference members brought 
copies of recent publications for distribution 
to the group. Throughout the sessions the 
fact was emphasized that State leadership in 
elementary edueation faces the ehallenge to 
reach out into every classroom in every part 
of the country, in order to improve teaching 
and learning for each child as an individual. 
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Karly Educational Statistics 


By Edith A, Wright. Research and Reference Librarian 


% & KA recent correspondent had ex- 
ee J pericnced great difficulty in locating 
| a statistics on colleges and universi- 
— ties in the United States previous to 
1870, which was the first year they were issued 
by the Office of Education. He wrote the 
Library about his problem. The search for 
information brought forth interesting facts. 

Just 100 years ago, in 1838, Henry Barnard, 
then sceretary of the Connectient State Board 
of Edueation, who later beeame the first 
Commissioner of Edueation, traveled to Wash- 
ington, D. C., to solicit the aid of President 
Van Buren toward the inclusion of educational 
statistics in the sixth decennial census, which 
was about to be taken. Shortly after this, the 
President, im his second annual message to 
Congress, December 3, 1888, suggested that 
the seope of the census be extended to inelude 
additional statisties. In section 13 of the act 
of Congress approved March 8, 1839, provision 
was made for the collection of certain statistics 
concerning schools and colleges. Consequent- 
ly in 1840, for the first time in the history of the 
country, statistics on education were included 
in the national census. 

In a written statement made to Wiliam 
Torrey Harris! a few months before Dr. 
Barnard died, he told of his connection with 
the introduction of education into the Census 
of 1840. He said that in 1888 he visited 
Washington in order to discover what school 
statistics and educational documents existed 
in the Library of Congress and in the depart- 
ments of the Government. He couferred with 
PF. A. Packard and Francis Lieber, who had 
previously issued a pamphlet on census 
returns, and then was referred by John 
Forsyth, of Georgia, Secretary of State in 
charge of the census, to the chief clerk, Mr. 
Hunter, who had in hand the schedules for 
1840. Mr. Hunter told Dr. Barnard that 
nothing had been done regarding educational 
statistics. After consultation, a memorandim 
was given to Mr. Hunter, indicating the points 
that were thought desirable for inclusion in 
the census. The sehedules, as finally issued, 
included the main items suggested, and the 
returns were sibsequently obtained, tabulated, 
and published. 


First Statistics Significant 


The form was made up to inelude the num- 
ber of universities and colleges, academies, 
grainmar schools, and primary schools, and 
the ninnber of students in attendance in each 
group. Tt also mehided the number of persons 
edueated at public expense and made pro- 
Vision for illiteracy statisties for white persons 
over 20 years of age. While these first statis- 
tics on education gathered by the Federal 
Government were not very comprchensive, 
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nevertheless they were significant, inasmuch 
as their collection in 1840 marked the inaugu- 
ration of the practice of including educational 
information in the national census. 

Previous to 1840 there had been attempts 
to colleet figures for individual States by some 
of the State eomunissioners of education and 
information on colleges and professional 
schools had been gathered by the American 
Edueation Society. In the Quarterly Journal 
of this organization for April 1828, statistics 
of colleges in the United States, obtained by 
special correspondence, were tabulated. For 
a nuniber of years the Quarterly Journal con- 
tinued the practice of publishing figures on 
the number of colleges, the number of pro- 
fessors and students, and gave similar infor- 
mation for theological schools. The slmeri- 
can Almanac and Repository of Useful 
Knowledge, whieh was issued annually from 
1829 to 1861, was also publishing at this time 
statistics on colleges and professional schools, 
but there was no available information show- 
ing the condition of elementary and secondary 
schools throughout the Nation. 


Meniorial to Congress 


Apparently the need for this information 
was keenly felt by men engaged in educational 
work. In April 1836, Francis Lieber, pro- 
fessor of history and political economy in 
South Carolina College (now the University of 
South Carolina), had presented a lengthy 
memorial to Congress,? outlining sugges- 
tions for a statistical survey of the United 
States. Section VII of his memorial was 
devoted to education. In it he suggested 
that information be obtained for schools at 
all levels, ineluding common. or primary, 
high schools and academies, colleges, other 
institutions of instruction and learned societies 
promoting knowledge, these statistics to cover 
laws, finances, numbers of students and 
teachers, support, and textbooks used. 


Society Organized 


In November 1839 the American Statistical 
Society was organized for the purpose of col- 
lecting and diffusing statistical information. 
The results of the 1840 census had proved to 
be so disappointing that, as soon as they were 
made public there was criticism from many 
sourees. Memorials were presented to Con- 
gress by organizations taking exeeption to the 
statistics as published. In the memorial of 
the American Statistieal Society, presented 
to Congress in 1844,3 it was stated that the 


number of colleges reported in the census was . 


almost twice as large as the actual number in 
existence and that there was a similar mis- 
statement of the number cf students. <A 
comparison of the 1840 figures with those 


collected previously by the American Eduea- 
tion Socicty indicates that there may have 
been justification for this criticism. 


American Educa- iS. 
tion Society census 
1828 | 1835 ISO 
Nuunher of colleges. ...__.-. 36 $2 173 
Nutnber of instruetors___..- 202 20) | ee oe 
Number of students... _.__- 2, 590 6, OST 16, 233 . 


The American Statistical Society likewise 
found striking errors in the figures for the 
common schools. These criticisms, as often 
happens, proved beneficial in the long run. 
The errors of the 1840 census having been | 
brought to the attention of Congress, the 
House committee reported that the errors 
were an argument in favor of a Bureau of 
Statistics and the Senate committee proposed 
legislation to insure the accuracy of the next 
census (1850). 

In the census of 1840, questions concerning 
schools were limited and were contained in 
the “Population” schedule; later the schedule 
Was expanded to include questions on school 
fmances. In the census of 1850, 1860, and 
1870, the educational questions appeared in 
the schedule for “Social Statisties.” 

Useful as the census figures becaine to edu- 
cators, they were gathered only once in 10 
years and there was a need for more frequent 
reports on educational conditions throughout 
the Nation. Finally, on March 2, 1867, a 
department of education was established for 
the purpose of collecting and disseminating 


1U. 8S. Department of the Interior, Bureau of Education 
Report, 1902, Ch. 22. 

* Senate Doc. 314, 24th Congress, Ist sess., Vol. 4. 

3 House Doc. 580, 28th Congress, 1st sess., Vol. 3. 


(Concluded on page 82) 


Answering Questions 


Every day many requests for informa- : 
tion are reeeived by the library of the 
Offiee of Edueation. Questions come 
by personal calls at the desk and by 
mail. Finding the answer often involves 
intensive search throngh books and peri- 
odicals which may not be ayailable in aiuy 
other library in the United States. 

As many of these requests would seem 
to have general interest the Library will 
this year present a series of SCILOOL 
LIFE articles, based upon the results of 
some of its most interesting “searehes” 
The article 
entitled, “Karly Edneational Statisties” 


for information requested. 
is the first in the series. 
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The Library Service Division 


by Ralph M. Dunbar, Chief, Library Service Division 


Kk & The Library Service Division, a new 
unit in the Office of Education, was 
established to assist library develop- 
meut throughout the Nation. Its 
creation was the result of a elearly revealed 
need, for surveys showed that great as has 


} been library progress in the United States, 


nevertheless many inequalities still exist. 
These inventories of the library situation 
disclosed that in the United States approxi- 
mately 45 million persons, 89 percent of whom 
are in rural areas, are still without access to 
public library service; that hundreds of 
thousands of school children do not have ade- 
quate school library facilities, so indispensable 
for an effective educational program; that 
educational projects for adults are being con- 
dueted under the handicap of woefully insuffi- 
ecient supplies of needed reading material; 
and that the valuable collections in the schol- 
arly and scientifie libraries, so important for 
research, are largely concentrated in a few 
sections of the country, with only a begin- 


ning at cooperative arrangements in making 


this material readily available for scholars 
elsewhere. 

The problem which faces the Library Serv- 
ice Division, therefore, is a vast one, for it is 
concerned with all types of libraries—publie, 
school, college, university, and special libraries. 
It is interested in seeing that adequate library 
facilities for the general reader, the student, 
and the seholar are available to all—children, 
young people, and adults—and in all parts of 
the country. 


Duties Charged 


fn its attack on the problem, the Division 
will be supplementing, not in any sense super- 
seding or encroaching upon, the activities 
of the State and local library agencies and of 
the professional library associations, which 
have aceomplished uiuch despite heavy odds. 
Its relation to the local units is advisory not 
supervisory or administrative. As set forth 
in the law, the Library Service Division is 
eharged with these duties: 

1, Making studies, surveys, and reports on 
public, school, and college libraries. 

2. Fostering cooperation between libraries 
and between publie libraries and sehools. 

3. Furthering library participation in the 
adult education movement. 

4. Promoting library participation in Fed- 
eral edueational projects. 

5. Encouraging library mterstate coopera- 
tive agreements. 

6. Fostering tne coordination of research 
material in the scholarly libraries. 

7. Promoting library development gener- 
ally. 
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SMfOF POPULATION HAS 
ADEQUATE 
LIBRARY SERVICE 


Present Status of Library Service in the United States 


In attaining these objectives, one of the 
major functions of the Division is that of 
fact-finding and research. This is an im- 
portant role. 

As a unit in the Office of Education, the 
Library Service Division is in an especially 
strategie position to aid in obtaining these 
fundamental data so important as a basis for 
sound library development. More than senti- 
ment or personal opinion is needed to handle 
a plea sueh as this from a town in the moun- 
tainous section of a far western State: 

“In this community of 300 persons, we have 
a good sehool, but no library, the nearest one 
being 75 miles away. Sinee we are in urgent 
need of reading materials for our children and 
adults, please suggest a line of action for us.” 

This request requires facts and figures on the 
cost of library service, on the efficiency of larger 
units of library service, on library legislation, 
on library coverage, on effective library 
methods, on possible administrative relation- 
ships between schools and public Hbraries. 


Setting Up Studies 


With such practical problems as these in 
view, the Library Service Division is concern- 
ing itself with the colleetion and interpretation 
at periodic intervals of comprehensive statis- 
ties on all types of libraries. It is planned 
to make this agency an important souree of 
reliable library data. In addition to this 
systematic gathering of library statisties, in 
which activity the Office of Education has 


long been engaged, the new division is now 
undertaking a program of research studies. 

In the public library field, it is setting up 
studies to obtain exact data on the eost of 
administering larger units of service. The 
fact that 50 percent of the 6,200 public hbraries 
are operating on annual incomes of $1,000 or 
less is an indication of the importance of 
obtaining and disseminating information on 
the efficiency of eounty and regional service. 
Current practices of public libraries in adult 
education are being studied, for adequate 
libraries are indispensable instruments in this 
program. Other investigations have to do 
with financial support of libraries, treuds in 
public library use, and progress in the exten- 
sion of library service. 


School Library Field 


In the field of sehool libraries, the 270,000 
elementary and secondary schools present 
numerous problems. To aid in their solution, 
the Library Service Division is making a study 
of the best 50 school libraries contained in the 
Cooperative Study of Secondary Schools. 
The findings should be helpful to adminis- 
trators and to sehool librarians in showing 
desirable and attainable practices in book and 
periodical selection, budgetary and service 
problems. 

The training of school librarians is another 
study that is included in the program. Still 
another field of endeavor is unit costs of school 
library service, upon which subjeet little is 
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available as yet. The financial support of 
school libraries and the adininistrative rela- 
tionships between public libraries and the 
schools are also studies on the program. 

Research is also plaimed on the reading of 
celuldren and young people. In the ease of the 
latter, it is a matter of growing concern that 
so many who as children read considerably, 
but as adolescents fail to use libraries. This 
problem offers a particularly promising field 
for investigation. It coneerns both the 
schools and the public libraries. 

In view of the increasing importance of 
school libraries in the educational program, 
many problems of development involve legis- 
lation. To assist in this, the Library Serviee 
Division is now working on a digest of school 
library laws, with particular attention being 
paid to the legal provisions for establishment 
and support, training required of school librar- 
ians, and administration. 


Public Library Field 


For the public library field, an effort is being 
made to cooperate in keeping up-to-date the 
digest of laws, which was originally carried on 
by private endeavor. Library expansion to 
new areas involves careful consideration of 
legal problems. 

Although the Library Service Division does 
not have at present a specialist in college 
libraries, attention is being given to the prob- 
lems of that group of libraries. Studies on 
the support, use, and administration of eollege 
libraries are on the program. There is also 
to be considered the important problem of the 
effect of curricular changes upon the use of 
the college library. Preparations are being 
made for a periodic eollection of basic data 
from the libraries of the institutions of higher 
edueation, so that comparable statisties will 
be available in published form. 

The research and fact-finding ficlds are not 
being pursued as ends in themselves, but as 
means to an ead; namely, the complete cover- 
age of the United States with adequate library 
service. The results of the researeh and stud- 
ies in the field of librarianship will be made 
available to the profession through publica- 
tions, consultative work and active participa- 
tion in conferences and micetings of library 
and edueation associatious. 

Preparation of needed book lists and bib- 
liographies is being undertaken in order to 
meet the demands for such material. One 
list containing references on the housing and 
equipment of school libraries has already 
appeared and another on the administration 
of school libraries is under way. Work has 
been commnrenced on a list of 500 selected 
books for the elementary school library. 
Others on the program to be undertaken 
include lists for units of study, for the ehild’s 
home library, children’s books for reading 
aloud, ete. Similar lists and bibliographies 
will be conrpiled and published for the other 
library fields. 

Under the law creating it, the Library 
Service Division is charged with fostering 
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library participation in the adult education 
movement, Many libraries are already doing 
much in the field but tlere is still much to 
be done, for the task is a large one. According 
to one authority, in 1936 the number enrolled 
in some forin of adult education was estimated 
at 22,000,000 adults. Praetieally all of these 
programs require library serviee, in order to 
be effeetive. The Federal educational proj- 
ects, such as the public forums, the CCC, the 
Cooperative Agricultural Extension Service, 
and others need reading material on cultural 
as well as vocational subjects. Yet one sur- 
vey revealed that of 2,900 eounties in which 
one of these programs was being carried on, 
only 9 percent had complete library service; 
53 percent had partial library service and 38 
perceut had no public library service whatever. 
One of the important problems of the Library 
Service Division is to assist in the attack on 
this handicap to adult education. 


In its resources of scholarly and scientific 
printed material, this country has made 
notable advances. This material, however, 
has been eolleeted by individual institutions 
without concerted planning except in a few 
cases. The result has been a concentration 
of the printed material for research in a few 
areas with a corresponding scarcity in other 
sections. Efforts are being made by librarians 
to take careful stock of these valuable re- 
sourees, to promote cooperative agreements 
aniong libraries, and to make scholarly and 
research materials more readily accessible to 
all. In Denver, progress has been made in 
establishing a bibliographical center for that 
region, embracing a number of States; Phila- 
delphia and Cleveland have developed union 
catalogs to facilitate the use of the book 
resources in the libraries of their respective 
areas; the Library of Congress has developed 
bibliographical apparatus to aid greatly in 
the cooperative movement among libraries. 
These are some instances of a beginning at 
coordinating the collections of printed mate- 
rial, and in this activity the Library Service 
Division plans to assist. 

Along with stating what the new service has 
been created to do, it may be well to mention 
also some activities which do not fall within 
its scope. It does not, for instance, compile 
special bibliographies for an individual; its 
lists mmust meet a general need. Neither is 
the Library Service Division a book-lending 
agency, for it has no eentral collection of books 
to lend to individuals or to libraries. Jlow- 
ever, the Office of Education Library, a unit 
distinct from the Library Service Division, 
does make its specialized collection available 
through interlibrary loans to other libraries 
for the aid of students in the field of education. 
The Library Service Division is not to function 
as a sort of superreference library, answering 
all kinds of general factual questions in the 
arts and scienees, but it will undertake to 
answer inquiries regarding libraries, librarian- 
ship, and library development. 

The all important objective of the Division 
is that of extending library service of all types 


to areas now without it and of improving it in 
areas where now only inadequate service enists. 
According to estimates of the American 
Library Association, nearly one-third of the 
population in the United States has adequate 
library service; another third has only service of 
an inadequate character; and the final third has 
no library service whatsoever. Yet,as Carleton 
B. Joeckel writes in a recent monograph: 

“Libraries are indispensable instrunients in 
all levels of formal education, in adult educa- 
tion, in recreation and the wise use of leisure, 
in supplying information necessary for the 
eomplex requirements of modern life, and 
in research.” 

It is with such facts as these in mind that 
librarians and library committees have been 
talking about State plans for libraries and 
about a national plan which would marshal, 
on a voluntary basis and in no sense a coercive 
ore, all the library resources of the country 
for an effective library program. It is the 
purpose of the Library Serviee Division 
through its researen, its publications, its field 
activities, and its cooperation with State and 
local units and professional associations to 
assist in making adequate library service 
available not to one-third, but to three-thirds 
of our population. 


Early Educational 


Statistics 
(Concluded from page 80) 


information on sehools and school systems. 
The first statistical report issued by the newly 
created office was in 1870, with the decennial 
eensus as the chief source of information. 
Since then, statistics have been collected and 
published regularly on all phases of edueation. 
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Family Life Conference 

A conference on education for family life 
was held on October 31 in the Office of Edu- 
cation. Among those present to discuss 
community programs for family life education 
were State supervisors of home economies, 
State superintendents, adult and parent 
education workers, local supervisors of home 
ceonomics, and others in allied fields. 

Edna P. Amidon, newly appointed chief of 
the Office of Education home ceonomies serv- 
ice, arranged for the family life education 
conferenee. 
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Rural School Enrollments 


By Walter H. Gaumnits, Specialist in Rural Education Problens 


kkk It seems to be generally assumed 
* that the passing of the small rural 
schools, especially those employing 
oe but a single teacher, is the all-im- 
portant need in educational progress. So 
much has this point of view dominated the 
school policy of inany of the States that serious 
effort to improve the 130,000 one-teacher 
schools and the 25,000 two-teacher schools 
still serving our rural communities has lagged. 
The reasoning has often seemed to run thus: 
These schools are now comparatively few; the 
total number of children involved is small; 
the work done is of less significance than in 
the larger schools; and since these schools 
seem destined to pass out of the picture soon 
anyway, it is better to concentrate upon ways 
and means of speeding their departure and of 
replacing them with larger and more adequate 
schools, than to spend time and energy on the 
problem of making them function as effectively 
as they can while they are in existence. 


Fact Overlooked 


Such a line of thought and the school ad- 
ministrative policies emanating from it have 
overlooked the fact that it is not really schools 
that are involved in this situation, but boys 
and girls whose educational development can- 
not wait until larger schools promising im- 
proved opportunities can displace the small 
schools. Such reasoning appcars to lose sight 
of the fact that one- and two-teacher schools 
still largely control the educational destinies 
of some 4,500,000 American children, and that 
for each of these children the quality of in- 
struction provided by these schools is an all- 
important matter. It is in these small schools 
that rural children make their educational 
beginnings and the nature of these beginnings 
largely controls their future development. 

The table herewith presented shows the 
proportion of rural children who still attend 
the smaller rural schools. Taking the Nation 
as a whole, it was found in 1936 that just about 
one-half of the 26,000,000 children in the 
public schools of the country were attending 
schools located in centers with a population of 
2,500 or fewer. From this number should be 
taken for purposes of this tabulation about 
two and a half million children who attend the 
larger rural schools which operate independ- 
ently of county and other rural superintend- 
ents. That is to say, the percentages here 
presented to show the distribution of the rural 
school children by the number of teachers em- 
ployed in each school, were based upon the 10% 
million children who attend the schools which 
come directly under the supervision of rural 
superintendents. 

It will be seen that nearly 28 percent of 
these 1014 million children were attending the 
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one-teacher schools, 13 pereent were In the 
two-teacher schools, about 22 percent were in 
schools employing three to six teachers, and 
the remaining 37 pereent were in rural schools 
of seven or more teaehers. Thus, nearly 4% 
million rural children are still dependent upon 
the one- and two-teacher schools. 


One-Teacher Schools 


In several States—Minnesota, South Da- 
kota, Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, Wisconsin, 
and Michigan—fully half of the children 
attending the rural schools are still to be found 
in schools employing but a single teacher. 
All of these States are in the northern half of 
the agricultural midwest, where the winters 
are severe and where transportation problems 
are by that fact multiplied. If to these per- 
centages were added those for children at- 
tending two-teacher schools, six other States 
—Kentueky, Arkansas, Oklahoma, North 
Dakota, Vermont, and Maine—would have to 
be added to those in which more than half of 
the rural children are attending the sinaller 
schools. In the seven States first named, 
additions of children attending two-teacher 
schools would bring the proportion of rural 
children attending these smaller schools to 
more than three in five. 

On the other hand, 13 of the States have 
developed their programs of school consolida- 
tion, transportation, and centralization to 
such a point that fewer than 25 percent of the 
rural children are attending one- and two- 
teacher schools. In a few States, notably 
Utah, practically all rural children are now 
transported to the larger, centrally located 
sehools. 


Effective Efforts Needed 


Sinee it is evident that large percentages of 
rural children are thus dependent for their 
educational development upon these smaller 
schools, more effective efforts should be made 
to place in them a high-grade, permanent, and 
well-paid staff of teachers; to increase the 
length of school terms; and to provide health- 
ful, safe, and properly equipped school build- 
ings to the end that these boys and girls may 
be more adequately prepared for a happy and 
effective life in a democracy. 
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Chapter V of Volume I of Office of Eduea- 
tion Bulletin 1937, No. 2, gives a ‘‘Review 
of Conditions and Developments in Edu- 
eation in Rural and Other Sparsely 
Settled Areas.’ Price 10 eents. Order 
from Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 


Approximate percentages of children attending 
rural schools of various sizes, classified by 
number of teachers employed in each 


Percentage of rural) 
school 2? enrollment, by 
size of school 
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1 The figures in this column represent the percentage of 
the total schoo] population of the United States which is 
enrolled in rural] schools, including all schools in centers of 
2,500 or less population, both those under the rural school 
superintendents and those operating independently. 

2 Ineludes only those schools located in centers of 2,500 or 
less population which are under the supervision of county 
and other rural superintendents; rural independent school 
districts arc excluded. 
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The Survey of Voeational Education 


and Guidance of N egroes 


by Ambrose Caliver, Specialist in the Education of Negroes 


% %& %& The report of the National Survey 

os of Vocational Education and Guid- 
y i anee of Negroes which has been 

es conducted by the Office of Educa- 
tion during the past 2 years will soon be ready 
for distribution. The Survey was made pos- 
sible by a grant of $235,000 from Emergency 
funds, operated in approxitnately 200 com- 
Inunities of 33 States and the District of 
Cohmmbia, and put to work 500 Negroes on 
relief. 

The Survey had its inception in the realiza- 
tion of serious occupational maladjustments 
among Negroes. In view of the social and 
economic trends in our country, these malad- 
justments, which have been in process of 
development for many years, were inevitable. 
The World War and its aftermath witnessed 
the beginning of this lack of adaptation, and 
the depression brought it into sharp focus. 
The lack of balance between material progress 
and social advance, between technological 
change and intellectual growth, between the 
evolution of objective science and the evolu- 
tion of ideas and attitudes has created tensions 
in our group and personal lives, which have 
been accentuated in the case of Negroes. 

The occupational situation among Negroes 
today is characterized by several major prob- 
lems, among them the following: (1) Their 
lack of integration into the new occupations 
growing out of the technological advance; 
(2) a decrease in their numbers engaged in 
occupations which they traditionally held; 
(3) inadequate educational opportunities to 
prepare them effectively to cope with the 
Situation; (4) the reluctance of most of the 
employers on the one hand to open up oeeupa- 
tional opportunities to them, and of the white 
employees on the other hand to recognize the 
right of Negroes to enjoy the full benefits of 
the American labor movement; and (5) a 
pathetie complaceney on the part of Negroes 
themselves to the growing seriousness of their 
plight. 


Its Purpose 


The purpose of this Survey was to make an 
approach to the solution of these problems 
through a Nation-wide study of the facilities 
for voeational education and guidance of 
Negroes, and to evaluate the implications of 
the findings for a revised educational program 
in terms cf their interests and needs. 

The study concerned itself with the follow- 
ing: (1) Number of sehoots and courses, (2) 
curriculum offerings, (3) curriculum enroll- 
mepts, (4) students, (5) teachers, (6) methods 


RA 


of teaching and equipment, (7) guidance, (8) 
college programs, and (9) Federally aided 
programs. 

In an attempt to determine the relationship 
of education to occupational adjustinent, and 
to provide a basis for suggestions concerning 
needed educational revision, consideration is 
given to certain conditions and trends among 
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Figure 1.—Pereent of Negro high-school 
pupils indicating occupational choice. 


Negroes in the occupational world. This was 
done through: (1) An analysis of certain cen- 
sus data on occupations of Negroes, (2) a 
study of 2,500 evening school students, (3) a 
study of 20,260 high-school graduates and 
drop-outs during the 10-year period from 1926 
to 1935, inclusive, (4) occupational case 
studies, and (5) attitudes of leaders concerning 
the vocational education problems of Negroes. 


Its Operation 


General administrative matters were han- 
dled by a director, an associate director, and 
four regional direetors. Detailed adininistra- 
tive and supervisory activities were handled 
by State supervisors and project managers. 
Most of these State officers, who were non- 
relicf workers, had research, teaching, and 
adininistrative experience. They were nom- 
inated, and in most eases loaned to the Survey 
by edueational institutions and their appoint- 
ments were approved by the State depart- 
ments of education. A technieal advisory 
eommittee composed of the president or secre- 


tary of the national edueational, professional, 


business, social welfare, and labor organiza- 
tions among Negroes gave valuable assistance 
in group conferences, through personal inter- 
views, and by correspondence. 


Its Findings 
— 


Many important findings on various aspects 
of the educational and occupational situation 
among Negroes resulted from the Survey. 
One aspect of each of three problems studied 
will be discussed briefly here in order to illus- 
trate the nature of the various findings. 

An investigation was made of the charac- 
teristics of 27,984 Negro high-school pupils. 
Detailed information was collected concerning 
53 items relating to the social and cconomic 
backgrounds, school interests and activities, 
and occupational choices of the pupils. <A 
discussion of occupational choices will serve to 
illustrate the type of treatment given the other 
items. 

Figure 1 shows the percentage of pupils who 
expressed a desire to enter given groups of 
occupations. The significant thing to note 
about this figure is the small percentage of 
pupils expressing an interest in some of the 
occupations which have entered a period of 
great expansion. The implications of the 
data are that occupational opportunities for 
Negroes should be widened; that progressive 
programs of guidance should be established in 
the schools; and that teachers and parents of 
Negro youth should liberalize their attitudes 
toward the various occupations and become 
familiar with modern principles and practices 
of guidance. 

The occupational choices of pupils were 
correlated with the following: (1) Sex, (2) 
States, (3) size of communities, (4) educa- 
tional level of pupils, (5) influencing factors, 
(6) hobbies, (7) fathers’ occupations, and (8) 
fathers’ and mothers’ education. This par- 
ticular investigation was made on the assump- 
tion that the facts revealed would have value 
in improving curriculums (both general and 
vocational) and teaching methods, and in 
developing programs of guidance. 

A study was made of the relation of certain 
educational experiences to some aspects of 
occupational adjustment of 20,260 persons 
who had graduated from high school or who 
had dropped out before graduating during 
the period from 1926 to 1935 inelusive. 
Detailed information was collected eoncerning 
75 items relating to their general character- 
istics, their interests and activities while in 
school, and their interests and activities since 
leaving school. 

The item of “eurriculuins pursued” will be 
used as the example here. The percentages 
of graduates who were registered in aeademie, 
trade and industrial, and commercial curricu- 
lums during their high school carecrs, accord- 
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Figure 2.—Percent of persons who pursucd 
given curriculiumns in high school, according 
to geographical regions. 


ing to the geographical region m which they 
attended school, are shown in Figure 2. The 
high percentage of persons who pursued aca- 
demic curriculums is an indication of a rather 
general practice. Jf curriculums pursued by 
pupils have an influence on their occupational 
choices, the excessive enrollment of Negro 
pupils generally in academic curriculums may 
have some relation to the large percentage of 
pupils m this study who express a desire to 
enter the professions, as shown in Figure 1. 

The Federally aided vocational education 
programs were studied as an important source 
of information concerning the availability of 
yoeational educational opportunity to Negroes 
These are cooperative programs; therefore, 
the extent to which Federal funds are used is 
dependent on the initiative and activity of 
the States and local communities. It would 
be advautagcous to have information con- 
cerning State and local expenditures, but 
because of the difficulty of obtaining it, and 
because such facts are reflected somewhat in the 
Federal program, data concerning the latter 
only were collected. The items studied are: 
(1) Enrolments, (2) teachers, (3) courses, and 
(4) expenditures. Information on these items 
were collected for cach of the following subject- 
matter fields: Agriculture, home economies, 
trades and industries, and teacher training for 
the two races, in each of the 18 States having 
separate schools for the Negro and white races, 
for a 7-year period from 1928 to 1935. 
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The composite picture is shown tn Figure 
3. Here is given the percentage increase or 
deerease in courses, teachers, enrolinients, 
and expenditures in Federally aided voca- 
tional work for Negroes, for each year froin 
1929-80 to 1934-35 compared with 1928-29, 
in the 18 States combined. These facts and 
others revealed by the Survey have special 
significance when viewed in light of the in- 
creased Federal aid made possible through 
the George-Deen Act, recently passed by 
Congress. 


Its Uses 


How best can the Survey be made effective 
and useful to the largest number of persons? 
This has been a question for serious considera- 
tion and it had much to do with the plan of 
organization of the Survey. From the out- 
set, cooperation of colleges, school officials, 
teachers, and social workers was gencrously 
given. These organizations and persons ad- 
vised, gave workers and supervision to the 
project, and donated space, equipment, and 
time. While the Office of Education directed 
the Survey, it really is the people’s Survey. 
So, what happens to it, how the information 
will be disseminated and diffused, how the 
results will be used, and the extent to which 
they will effect changes in educational pro- 
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in courses, teachers, cnrollment, and ex- 
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grams will depend on the people. Certain 
steps in the direction of making the Survey 
effective are contemptated. 

The major part of the Survey material will 
be published as an Office of Education bulle- 
tin. Certain original statistical data will be 
included in this report, computations, analy- 
ses, and interpretations of which may be made 
by the interested reader. This publication 
should be of use to libraries, students, research 
workers, teachers, counselors and others; and 
should serve as a basis for further studies and 
for articles. 

As a part of a follow-up program of the Sur- 
vey, the publication of a series of sinall pam- 
phlets is contemplated. These pamphicts 
will be based on survey and other related data, 
and will deal with specifie topics of interest to 
particular groups. 

Regional conferences have been planned 
for the purpose of focusing attention of State 
and local groups on vocational education and 
guidance problems of Negroes and of studying 
the national trends revealed by the Survey in 
relation to State and local situations. It is 
hoped and expected that the agencies that 
have shown an interest in and cooperated with 
the Survey will take a leading part in the 
projection and conduct of such regional con- 
ferenecs. The nature of the problems and 
the extent to which they will be considered 
will be governed by the needs of the particular 
region in which the conference is held. The 
Office of Education is ready to cooperate with 
interested groups in organizing and conduct- 
ing such conferences. 

In addition to the special conferences, it is 
expected that information will be dissemi- 
nated, and thought and action provoked, 
through the regular meetings of various edu- 
cational and other associations. During the 
initial stages of the Survey, all the national 
educational organizations among Negroes and 
many State and local ones emphasized the 
subject of vocational education aud guidance. 
Now that the facts are available, a review of 
the whole question by these associations In 
light of those facts seems to be timely and 
essential. 


Clarifying Issues 


Many of the forms and procedures used in 
the Survey should prove helpful as suggestions 
and guides in the conduct of State and local 
studies and the national picture revealed 
should be of assistance in providing criteria 
with which local situations may be compared. 

On the whole the study should go far in 
clarifying issues respecting the vocational 
education of Negroes, in ereating new atti- 
tudes, and in suggesting methods of attack. 
It is hoped, therefore, that the influence of 
this Survey will not end with the publication 
of the report, but that it will be the beginning 
of a movement that will awaken Negroes to 
their possibilities ard needs, and arouse the 
Nation to appreciate and use this source of 
constructive power for the development of 
more effective citizenship. 
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New Government Aids FOR TEACHERS 


by MARGARET F. RYAN 


FREE PUBLICATIONS: Order free publications and other free aids listed from ageneies issuing them 


COST PUBLICATIONS: Request only eost publications from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


enelosing remittance (eheek or money order) at time of ordering 
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Amphitheater, Yellowstone National Park. 


@® Structural designs of hotels, lodges, mu- 
seums, outdoor theaters (see illustration), 
picnie shelters, trail steps, fireplaces, and other 
park facilities are included in the well-illus- 
trated bulletin Park and Recreation Structures 
issued by the National Park Service. The 
material included in the bulletin is treated 
under the following three headings: I. Ad- 
ministration and basie facilities—structures 
identified with boundary, access and circula- 
tion, and supervision and maintenance; II. 
Recreational and cultural facilities—struetures 
for the facilitation of picnicking, recreational 
and cultural pursuits representative of the day 
use of a park area; and III. Overnight and 
organized camp facilities—structures showing 
the range of individual overnight accommoda- 
tions and dependencies from tent camp sites 
to hotels, together with the full complement 
of structures that make up an organized camp. 
Copies of the paper-bound volume sell for 
$2.25; bound in buckram they sell for $4.50. 


@ Naturalization, Citizenship, and Expatria- 


BG 


tion Laws, a 20-cent publication of the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, quotes 
the constitutional and general statutory 
provisions for naturalization, citizenship, and 
expatriation, including among others those 
for military and naval service, women, chil- 
dren, and inhabitants of territories and insular 
possessions. Provisions for the repatriation 
of persons who lost United States citizenship 
by becoming naturalized under the laws of a 
foreign country and for the protection of citi- 
zens abroad are included as well as an outline 
of requirements for citizenship by natural- 
ization. 


@ Organized in July 1918 as a war service and 
made a permanent bureau in June 1920, the 
Women’s Bureau of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor formulates standards and poli- 
cies for wage-carning women to promote their 


welfare, efficiency, working conditions, and’ 


employment opportunities. For further de- 
tails ask for a free copy of folder 11 entitled 
The Women’s Bureau—What tt is, What it does, 


and Whatit publishes. Also ask for a free copy 
of The High Cost of Low Wages. 


@ When a public-health nurse goes into a 
home it is expected that she will not only give 
the nursing care or health instruction which 
occasioned her visit, but that she will also 
obtain ai estimate of the health needs of the 
entire family and work out a constructive 
health plan for its several members. The 
Family Unit as @ Unit for Nursing Service, 
Public Health Service Reprint No. 1893 (5 
cents), gives the results of a study of the degree 
to which nurses in actual practice broaden 
the scope of their visits to include members 
of the family other than the specifie individual 
whose condition initiated the home call. 


@ How is business? For the answer read 
Survey of Current Business, a monthly publica- 
tion of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, consisting of 52 pages of inter-— 
pretive text, charts, and statistics affording a 
comprehensive review of business trends. 
Each issue gives facts and figures concerning 
major fields of economie activity, as well as 
data on individual industries. A four-page 
supplement provides a weekly review of 
business, weekly data in statistical and graphic 
form, and advance monthly statisties. An 
added feature is the series of special articles 
Which appear at least one cach month, on a 
variety of subjects of vital interest to the 
business commuuity. Domestic rate, $2 a 
year; foreign rate, $3.50 a year. 


@ A series of lantern slides in color entitled 
Practical Use of Soil and Water, presenting in 
picture and graphie form recent information 
ov soil and water management, has been pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Reclamation. 

The slides are available without cost, ex- 
cept for the payment of express charges, to 
irrigation superintendents, county agents, 
schools, agricultural groups, and civic organiza- 
tions. Requests for the loan of the slides 
should include information as to the dates 
they are desired and where they will be shown, 
and should be addressed to the Commissioner 
of Reclamation, Washington, D. C. 


© The Superintendent of Documents has 
revised the following free price lists: Govern- 
ment periodicals, No. 36; Forestry—Tree 
planting, wood, and lumber industries, No. 43; 
Navy—Marine Corps and Coast Guard, No, 
63; and Foreign Relations of the United 
States, No. 65. 
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A New Element in Teacher Training 


By Ellen C. Lombard, Specialist in Parent Education 


kk %& Anew clement for the orientation of 
young teachers in the principles, 
| programs, and techniques of good 
be home-school cooperation was dis- 
cussed at the first Parent-Teacher Seminar 
of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers held in Washington, in July. Rep- 
resentatives of teacher-training departments 
‘in colleges and universities were invited to 
meet national leaders of parents’ groups. 
Representatives of at least 12 teacher-training 
departments of colleges and universities, 2 
State departments of education, and parent- 
‘teacher leaders, came from 5 States: Alabama, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma, Tennessee, and Mis- 
sissippi. 

The seminar was the outcome of a growing 
sentiment among leaders of parents’ groups 
that young teachers need increased preparation 
for community contacts and for the new rela- 
tionships which will be-met im connection with 
‘their school work. 
| In some teacher-training institutions, such 
‘as Teachers College, Columbia University; 
State teachers colleges in Texas and Tennes- 
see; and other institutions, courses in home 
‘and school cooperation have already been 

offered but for the most part it may be said 
that teachers as well as parents for a long time 
have received their training for parent-teacher 
_ cooperation by the trial and error method. 

At first many of the teachers who had been 
long in service were critical of the ineffective 
programs of untrained leaders and their 
criticisms were often no doubt justified. The 
parent-teacher association was a new and 
untried ficld. It came into existence in 
response to a need and the leaders were gen- 
erally parents untrained in the art of leader- 
ship, in parliamentary procedure, and in 
program making. But with the spread of the 
“movement and the improvement of methods 
| in parent-teacher associations, teachers, school 
administrators and students of education 
| became aware of a new foree which could be 
used to correct some of the weaknesses of 
school programs and to develop a solidarity 
between home and school. Many school 
people have become more sympathetie and 
understanding as they learned of the purposes 
of parents’ groups. 

However, leaders and educators both have 
for a lcng time realized that teachers, espe- 
cially those just out of training schools, could 
| make a better contribution in lome-school 
cooperation if they understood some of the 
basic principles, functions, and practices of 
_ parent-teacher work. 
| “Tt was to try to discover with educators 
some of the essential elements of training that 
_ young teachers need for successful coopera- 
tion with parent-teacher associations, that the 
program of the Parent-Teacher Seminar was 
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organized,” said Mrs. J. Ix. Pettengill, presi- 
dent, National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, in opening the Seminar. 

Leading the panel discussion on program 
planning, Bess Goodykoontz, Assistant Com- 
missioner of Education, analyzed the func- 
tions of a local parent-teacher association. 
She divided the programm into four parts: First, 
making the organization funetion; second, 
providing the intellectual program; third, 
putting plans and program into action; and 
fourth, providing the social element of the 
program. Dr. Goodykoontz presented ques- 
tions that young teachers might ask and that 
the National Congress should be able to 
answer. They are as follows: 

1. The purposes of each part of the program. 
How do the purposes of the social program 
differ from those of the intellectual program? 
Is the social program ‘“‘sugar” which draws the 
crowd, or is it an actual training program in 
the manipulation of social activity? What is 
the purpose of the business program? Should 
it be a major activity of the organization? Is 
the running of the organization one of the 
principal purposes? What is the purpose of 
the intellectual program? Is it only to inform 
the group about what is going on in the 
school? Is it to bring in persons who attract 
crowds? Is its purpose to urge to action, or 
is it a definite program? What is the purpose 
of the program of action? 

2. Who is going to be in charge of the 
program? Somebody has to be responsible, 
in the final analysis, for moving each part 
along. Is the president? Are the chairmen 
of different committees? Is the principal of 
the school? On whom can you legitimately 
and properly rest the responsibility? 

3. What resources do we have in hand or 
does the association have in hand? What 
resources from the national organization? 
from the State organization? from the local 
community? within its own group? 

4. What kinds of activities are appropriate 
to each particular function? Speeches, round 
tables, ete., card parties, parties? 

5. How does each one of these four coor- 
dinate with the others? 


Some Needed Changes 


Careful interpretations were made at the 
Seminar by experienced workers in the philos- 
ophy, structure, functions, and program of the 
National Congress and of local units of which 
the Congress is constituted. Ample oppor- 
tunity was given for questions. 

After discussing the recent social trends, the 
effect of the changes that are going on, espe- 
cially upon the children, Supt. O. G. Pratt, 
Spokane, Wash., pointed out some needed 
changes in education. These changes related 


to the development of social relationships for 
children, the need of education for the use of 
leisure time, and for home relationships, and 
the need to shift the emphasis of education to 
the behavior side. 

Elmer Scott Holbeck in discussing research 
in the parent-teacher field described his 
method of approach to the problem and re- 
stated the recommendations he made as 
follows: 

1. A relationship must be established be- 
tween the activities, functions, and purposes 
of the association if the work is to go on. 

2. Schools must give more study to parent- 
teacher associations and admit them into the 
educational processes. 

3. Some assistance should be given by the 
board of education. We must set up the 
scientific relationship between the parent- 
teacher association and the school 

4, The principal should develop parent edu- 
cation with professional and lay workers. 

He ought to make available research work 
that has been done. 

President Frank Kingdon, University of 
Newark, Newark, N. J., declared that there 
are two advantages of the democratic com- 
munity, “(1) It affords opportunity for the 
discovery of resources and talent in all groups 
of people, thus enlarging the base of leadership 
resources. We need to keep our community 
so active that wherever a leader is he will have 
a chance to assert himself and emerge when 
the time is ripe for his leadership. (2) Demoe- 
racy allows for free expression of minority 
opinion. We need to find the common bases 
of cooperative endeavor for all groups in order 
to have effective work. The only 
method of cooperation is to find areas of 
shared opinion and shared objectives and 
work for them. Finding common bases 
of cooperation involves the whole art of living 
together and may be defined as an aesthetic 
experience. All professional people need to 
get a broad view of the social implications of 
their work.” 

Must Explore 


William H. Bristow, in summarizing the 

Seminar, said, ‘“The problem of relationships 
between parents and teachers is the heart of 
the whole (P. T. A.) movement. Parent- 
teacher associations that are effective are es- 
tablishing programs of cooperative endeavors, 
but a great many schools of education have not 
accepted such work as an appropriate func- 
tion of the parent-teacher association. 
To provide a set course would be disas- 
trous because if some professor used it who 
knew nothing about the parent-teacher move- 
ment, its vital implications would be lost. 
We must explore, even as we have in this 
Seminar.” 


Be 
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New Books and Pamphlets 


Geography 

The National Geographic Society, Washing- 
ton, D. C., announces that the publication of 
its illustrated Geographic News Bulletins for 
teachers was resumed early in October. They 
are obtainable only by teachers, librarians, 
and college and normal school students. 
Each application should be accompanied by 
25 cents (50 cents in Canada) to cover mailing 
cost of the bulletins for the school year. 
Issued weekly, five bulletins to the weekly 
set, for 30 weeks of the school year. 


Geographical Cross Word Puzzles, Supple- 
menting Activities in Geography, George J. 
Miller, ed. Bloomington, HI., MeKnight & 
McKnight, Publishers, 1938. 24 p. Single 
copies, 15 cents. Answers—single copies, 
5 cents. 


School Lighting 

Anerican Recommended Practice of School 
Lighting. Approved February 17, 1938, by 
American Standards Association. Prepared 
under the joint sponsorship of [luminating 
Engineering Society and tlie American Insti- 
tute of Architects. New York, 1938. 60 p. 
illus. 25 cents. (From American Standards 
Association, 29 West 39th St., New York, 
INI 3G) 

Establishes criteria of good illumination for the guidance 
of architects, engineers, school officials, and others interested 
in the conservation of vison and the efficiency of pupils and 
teachers. 


High Schools 

Ways to Better High Schools, the Place of 
Testing in the Supervisory Program. Urbana, 
issued by the High School Visitor, University 
of Illinois, 1988. 34 p. (University of 
Ulinois bulletin, vol. 35, no. 89. July 5, 1938.) 


Practical suggestions for high school administrators and 
teachers in the use of tests and test results. 


The Study Hall in Junior and Senior High 
Schools, by Hannah Logasa. New York, 
The Macmillan Co., 1988. 190 p. 


Discusses the organization, eqnipment, and management 
of the high-scheal study hall. 


Adsinisirvation 

The Structure and Administration of Eduea- 
tion in American Democracy, by American 
Policies Commission. Washington, D. C., 
National Edueation Association of the United 
States and the American Association of School 
Adininistrators, 1938. 128 p. 50 cents. 


A statement on certain major questious of administrative 
policy, including articulation of various units in the public- 
school system, the relation of publie to private schools, the 
participation of teachers in the fermulation of educational 
policy, ete. 


was 


EDUCATORS’ 


ME csaarmess 

Manners for Moderns, by Kathleen Black. 
Boston, Allyn and Bacon, 1938. 117 p. 
illus. 60 cents. 

Written especially for young men. For use in classroom 


or out; treats the problems of inanners for ‘everyday people 
and their everyday doings.” 


The Activity Movement 

The Activity Concept; an Interpretation, 
by Lois Coffey Mossman. New York, The 
Macmillan Co., 1988. 197 p. 


An interpretation which gives guidance and help to pros- 
pective and active teachers as they study the activity concept 
as a general hasis for educational procedures. 


Exceptional Children 

Schools and Classes for Exceptional Chil- 
dren; the Child with a Problem. Los 
Angeles, Calif., Los Angeles City School 
District, Division of Instruction and Curri- 
culum, 1938. 24 p. (School Publication no. 
BiLG,) 


Descrihes the provisions made iu the Los Angeles public 
schools for the education of exceptional children. 


Choice of Teys 

The Wise Choice of Toys, by Ethel Kawin. 
Chicago, Ill, The University of Chicago 
Press, 1938. 154 p. illus. $1.50. 


Discusses developmental periods in relation to play pat- 
terns and play materials; includes lists of toys appropriate 
for each age level and for children with special needs. 


Remedial Reading 

The Improvement of Reading, with Special 
Reference to Remedial Instruction, by Luella 
Cole. New York, Farrar & Rinehart, Ine., 
1988, 3838p. $1.75. 


A variety of procedures for the classroom teacher, with 
numerous sample exercises that apply to everyday reading 
problems. 


Susan O. Furrerer 
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Reeent Theses 


A list of the most recently received doctors’ 
and masters’ theses in education, which may 
be borrowed from the library of the Office of 
Education on interlibrary loan. 

Beck, Kart H. A socio-educational study of the Chinese 
people. Mfaster’s, 1936. Pennsylvania State College. 
173 p. ns, 


BERKHEIMER, FRANK E. Scale for the evaluation of 
school administrators’ letters of recominendation for teach- 


ers. Master’s, 1936. Pennsylvania State College. 45 p. mis. 


Bev, FRaNK A. Legal basis for the orgauization and ad- 
ininistration of the publicly supported normal schools and 
teacliers colleges in the territory of the North Central Associ- 
ation. Doctor’s, 1936. University of Chicago. 99 p. 


BULLETIN 


BOARD 


Butrum, LENA H. Determination of the effect on speed 
and accuracy of the leugth of words in typewriting material, 
Master’s, 1938. George Washington University. 33 p. ms, 

CLARK, ROBERT W. Genesis of the Philadelphia high 
School for girls. Doctor’s, 1935. Temple University. 150 p, 

COFFINDAFFER, WADE H. Proposed plan for the reorgani- 
zation of public schools in Section 3, Harrison County, West 
Virginia. Master’s, 1937, West Virginia University. 71 
p. ms. 

EcKERT, RutH E. Stability of differences in academie 
performance. Doctor’s, 1937, Harvard University. 309 
p. ms. 

FAULKNER, Isaac D. Study of the high school achieve- 
ment of a group of 225 Negro hoys and girls admitted at the 
end of the first term of the eighth grade as compared with 
the high schoo] achievement of a group of pupils admitted 
at the end of the second term of the eighth grade during 1933- 
36, inclusive, in the Booker T, Washington High School, 
Norfolk, Va. Master’s, 1937. Hampton Institute. 76 p. ms. 

Foss, GERTRUDE M. Language comprehension skills of 
mentally retarded children. Master’s, 1938. Boston Uni- 
versity. 40p. ms. 

GaLLupP, GLADYS G, Participation in home economics 
extension aud effectiveness of the program: a study of 171 
rural families in Franklin County, Massachusetts, 1936. 
Master's, 1937. George Washington University. 39 p. ms. 

GAMBRELL, Mary L. Ministerial training in eighteenth 
century New England. Doctor’s, 1937. Columbia Uni- 
versity. 171 p. 

GRIMSRUD, T.S. Survey of the schools in Towner County. 
North Dakota. Master’s, 1936. University of North Da- 
kota. 56 p. ms. 

HEIL, MarGaret E. Value of the [Q and teachers’ 
marks in certain high-school subjects for predicting teach- 
ers’ marks in stenography. Master’s, 1936. University of 
Louisville. 95 p. ms. 

HENNEN, Louise R. Study of the effect on children’s 
choices of adding color to illustrations. Master’s, 1936. West 
Virginia University. 141 p. ms. 

HIMLER, ROSETTA M. Comparative iNumination survey 
of selected college buildings. Master’s, 1938. Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 137 p. ms. 

HOPkKINs, Merritt J. Reasons for adolescents leaving 
school; a study of reasons given hy continuation schoot 
students for leaving full time school. Master’s, 1937, Syra- 
cuse University. 97 p. ms. 

HUNCKLER, ADELE. Seventh grade arithmetic texthooks 
and modern educational thought. Master’s, 1937. Uni- 
versity of Louisville. 148 p. ms. 

HUNN, Frank L. Insurance program for the Atchison 
County community high school. Master’s, 1988. University 
of Kansas. 69p. ms. 

LABARRE, EmMA D, Measure of the extent to which 
Scores on the Bernreuter persouality inventory are influ- 
enced hy reticence. Master’s, 1936. Pennsylvania State 
College. 26 p. ms. 

McGavran, DONALD A. Education and the heliefs of 
popular Hinduism: a study of the beliefs of secondary school 
hoys in central provinces, India, in regard to 19 major beliefs 
of popular Hinduism. Doctor’s, 1932. Teachers College, 
Columhia University. 179 p. 

MANN, GILBERT C. Adininisteriug a corrective reading 
program in ninth grade English classes of a small high school. 
Master’s, 1938. Boston University. 195 p. ms. 

Mites, GrorGe L. ‘Trends in curricula clections and suh- 
ject offerings in New Jersey high schools, 1929-33. Mlaster’s, 
1936. New Jersey State Teachers College, Upper Mont- 
Gain, Ii p. ms. 

NESTYOLD, O. E. Supervised study ina small high school. 
Master’s, 1936. University of North Dakota. 29 p. ms, 

PRAT?, WILLIS W. Comparative honesty of urhan and 
rural children. Master's, 1936, Pennsylvania State College. 
46 p. ms. 

SEcor, HERBERT W. Legal jurisdictiou of the school over 
the pupil off the school grounds and outside of school hours. 
Master's, 1987. Syracuse University. 47 p. ms. 


Rurn A. Gray 
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Education tn the 1937-38 Corps 


by Howard W. Oxley, Director of CCC Camp Education 


The educational program in the 
Civilian Conservation Corps was 
ii conceived and exists for the pur- 
pose of meeting the specific train- 
ing needs of an exceptional group. This 
group, for the fiscal year 1937-38 which is 
also the school year in the eorps, eonsisted 
of approximately 260,000 young men, aged 17 
to 23, inclusive. Nearly half of this group were 
19 years of age and younger. Three out of 
each one hundred could not read and write 
when enrolled. Thirty-eight percent were on 
the elementary level, 4S pereent on high-sehool 
level, and 11 percent were of college level. 
The average level attained was eighth grade. 
Eighty-six and nine-tenths percent of the 
enrollees in the corps received training in the 
educational program during the year 1937-38. 
This represents only a fractional deviation 
from the previous year when 87.5 pereent were 
enrolled. There was exhibited, however, a 
pronounced tendency toward more intensive 
participation in the program on the part of 
the individual enrollee. During the sehool 
year 1936-37, the average enrollee earried 
3.6 elass hours of work per week. During 
the year ended June 30, 1938, this figure had 
increased to 5.8 elass hours per man per weck, 
whieh represents an increase of 62 percent. 
This substantial increase in participation 
on the basis of amount of work carried by the 
individual has made it necessary to augment 
the physical facilities of the eamps. During 
the last quarter of the year 1937-38 and the 
first quarter of 1938-39, funds were made 
available and a eonstruction program initiated 
which will inerease present available educa- 
tional spaee in the eamps to a minimum of 
2,600 square feet per eamp. This inerease 
will make it possible for each eamp to have an 
' edueational offiee, a library and reading room, 
and five or more classrooms, and necessary 
space for vocational shops. 


Teaching Staff 


The average camp at the close of the school 
year had a library of approximately 1,100 
volumes of fietion, refcrenee, general, and 
pamphlet material. Aecessions during the 
year averaged nearly 300 volumes per eamp. 
Included in these additions was a specially 
selected reference library of 100 volumes. 
This material was carefully arranged for the 
purpose of providing the eamp educational 
adviscr and the supervisory personnel of the 
camps with a compact bibliography in voea- 
tional guidance. This material also serves as 
a basis for guided reading by enrollees. An 
average of almost 50 selected magazines per 
eamp along with 3 to 5 representative daily 
newspapers continued to be furnished as in 
previous years. 
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greatly expanded during the year. 


Better faeilities sueh as this sehool building ereeted by five enrollees working during their 
spare time at Company 3782, CCC, Heber Springs, Ark., make possible better edueational 
programs. 


During the year, each camp had available 
a teaehing staff of slightly more than 15 
instructors, on the average. This staff con- 
sisted of eamp advisers, military and teelhnieal 
personnel, enrollees, WPA and NYA teachers, 
or regular instructors from the public schools. 
More than 23,000 individuals taught classes in 
the corps during the year. In addition, many 
local schools and colleges extended their 
facilities to the eamps. Six thousand en- 
rollees attended classes in such nearby sehools. 
As a supplement to the classes in the eamps 
and nearby schools, eorrespondenee instruetion 
was extended to more than 15,000 men each 
month. Thisis an average of 10 men per camp. 


Visual Aids 


During the year, 3,517 men reeeived ele- 
mentary sehool diplomas, 634 received high- 
school diplomas, and 13 were awarded college 
diplomas as the result of work carried on 
while in camp or the sehools and _ eolleges 
acting in cooperation with the eamps. Eight 
thousand eight hundred and seventeen iliter- 
ates were taught to read and write and thus 
graduated to higher levels of instruction. 

Facilities for providing visual aids were 
Seven of 
the nine corps areas in the country ereated film 
distribution eenters for furnishing educational 
and recreational films to the camps. In 
addition, film and film-strip libraries were set 
up at many district headquarters. Hight hun- 
dred and forty-two of the 1,500 camps owned 
motion-picture projectors by the end of the 
year. The program of visual education has 
been broadened to include the production of 
teaehing film in the camps. 

A substantial augmentation of facilities for 
vocational training was effected during the 
year, Separate buildings for shop use were 


ereeted in many camps, and additional equip- 
ment added. Instruction on the job is eom- 
bined with eourses in related subjeets during 
leisure time. During the year, 54 percent of 
the men in the camps received training of this 
type compared with 50 pereent during the 
previous year. In addition to joo training 
and related subjects, 41 pereent of the en- 
rollees participated in prevocational or voca- 
tional subjects during Icisure time. 

The regulations for the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps permit the enrollee to take leave 
without pay for the purpose of resuming his 
studies. During the year, 1,388 men took 
advantage of this permission. In addition, 
4,995 enrollecs received outright discharges for 
the purpose of returning to school. A number 
of these men were provided with scholarships 
and other aid through the cooperation of the 
colleges of the country. Seventy-three col- 
leges and universities granted scholarships, 
NYA aid, and self-help jobs especially for 
enrollees of the Civilian Conservation Corps. 


Forward Step 


Near the close of the yvear 1937-38, an 
important forward step in the improvement 
of the tenure of camp advisers was made. In 
July 1938, all educational personnel in the 
camps, including eamp advisers, distriet and 
corps area advisers, and assistants were given 
field service classifications under Civil Service 
regulations. 

During the year 1937-38, the improvement 
of physical facilitics, the strengthening of 
instruction methods, and the extended coop- 
eration of all the services, military and 
technical, along with the aid of outside educa- 
tional organizations enabled the enrollee to 
receive a far more valuable and important 
type of training than ever before. 


kkk 
AJ WV. A. at St. Louis 


Methods of meeting the rapidly growing 
demaid throughout the country for an ade- 
quate program of vocational guidance and 
occupational training will be one of the prin- 
cipal themes for discussion at the Thirty- 
second Annual Convention of the American 
Vocational Association to be held at St. 
Louis, Mo., November 30 to December 3, 
inclusive. 

Discussions will cover the entire process 
involved in providing occupational guidance, 
vocational training, placement, follow-up, 
and retraining as a part of the vocational 
education program carried on in the public 
schools. 

Leaders of industry, business, labor, farm, 
and home groups will participate in sessions 
devoted to the development of an occupational 
information and guidance service for American 
youth. Considerable attention will be given 
to the problems incident to assisting farm boys 
in getting started in the business of farming. 
A large number of commercial firms have 
been assigned space for exhibits showing 
recent developments in tools, machinery, and 
other equipment, and of publications helpful 
to a program of occupational information 
and instruction. 

Training for publie service, one of the new 
fields of vocational education provided for 
under the George-Deen Act, will also receive 
attention at the convention. 

Convention headquarters have been estab- 
lished at the Hotel Jefferson. Convention 
meetings will be held in three hotels—Hotel 
Jefferson, Hotel Statler, and De Soto Hotel. 


A Case of Using Them 


Teachers of adult classes in homemaking 
should learn to make use of school, com- 
munity, and individual resources at their 
command, Mary 8S. Lyle, assistant professor 
of homie ceconomics, Iowa State College, sug- 
gests. She cites examples to drive home her 
suggestion. 

Each member of a group studying kitchen 
equipinent was asked to bring the most useful 
and the poorest piece of equipment she had 
purehased. Knives, pans, strainers, egg 
beaters, small convenient gadgets, and even 
a Dutch oven appeared; cach woman told 
why she thought her article was a poor or 
good buy; and teacher and elass drew up a 
summary of principles to be observed in 
selecting kitchenware. 

One teacher clicited the help of adult class 
members in collecting needed information on 
brands and labeling of canned goods, and. on 
the differences between Saturday and mid- 
weck prices for a scleeted list of foods which 
could be held constant in quality. 
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THE VOCATIONAL SUMMARY 


An adult elass in home furnishing met at 
the local furniture store to examine mattresses 
and springs, and a group interested in curtain 
materials studied these materials in a local 
dry-goods store. 

A service club in one community provides 
the lunch served at evening school for adult 
homemakers and a budget for meeting the 
needs of the evening class for materials and 
supplies. 

It is not always easy, Miss Lyle brings out, 
to find funds for the purchase of reference 
materials. The reference material that must 
be purchased ean be raised by collecting a 
few pennies from class members or by giving 
a special money-making dinner. Such agen- 
cies also, as the State college, the United 
States Department of Agriculture, the United 
States Public Health Service, and business 
and industrial houses have publications 
available for distribution free or at small cost. 

Loeal lawyers, ministers, physicians, or 
bankers may be persuaded to present their 
points of view on the family problem. The 
lawyer might discuss laws affecting family 
relations and inheritance or the Iegal aspects 
of some consumer problem such as_ price 
fixing. ‘The banker may present principles of 
credit buying or of savings. AH four might 
consent to a panel discussion on divoree and 
its effeet on the family. 


Teachers in other fields than homemaking 
may be pressed into service. The first- or 
second-grade teacher might explain the 
principles of developing independence and 
reliance in smalt children; the English 
teacher might discuss choice of poor and good 
magazines; the athletic coach might discuss 
the problem of the physical development of 
adoleseent boys or the food needs of athletes; 
and the social seience teachers may help in 
solving problems of consumption economies. 

The home economies teacher who takes the 
trouble to ferret them out will find that she 
has at her command through the school, the 
community, and individuals—time, money, 
energy, and talent. 


Special Teacher Plan 


Special instructors to assist regular agricul- 
tural instruetors in presenting courses for 
young farmers and adult farmers were pro- 
vided by the Ohio State Board for Vocational] 
Education last year. 

Twenty-nine such instructors, given special 
irainmg in methods, taught 124 courses. 
The regular instructors assumed responsibility 
for making preliminary arrangements, getting 


young farmers and adult farmers to attend, 


and for following up the supervised practice 
undertakings of students after the classroom 
instruction had been completed. 


Special instructors conducted courses in 
addition to those already being given by the 
regular instructor as well as eourses in special 
fields which the regular instructor was not 
qualified to teach. 

Approximately 4,000 persons were enrolled 
in these courses for young farmers and adult 
farmers last year. 


New Training Body Created 


A bureau of public-service training has been 
established by the Department of Education 
in the State of New York, which will be re- 
sponsible for the development and coordina- 
tion of in-service training programs for State 
and local public employees. Set up under the 
provision of the George-Deen Act authorizing 
training for ‘public service and other service 
occupations,” this bureau has cooperated in 
the operation of training schools for city and 
village assessors, sewage-disposal-plant opera- 
tors, waterworks officials, and justices of the 
peace, with a total attendance of 969. 

A council composed of representatives of the 
public and of governmental interests will be 
created to serve in an advisory capacity to 
the new bureau. It is expected that the first 
task of this council will be to make an imme- 
diate appraisal of all in-service training facil-_ 
ities now being provided for State, county, 
city, town, village, and special district and 
authority employees; and from the informa- 
tion thus obtained to determine the major 
lines of bureau activity. ‘The magnitude of 
the problem is apparent,’ a report of the 
State department of cducation indicates, 
“when it is realized that State and local pub- 
lie services embrace about every known human 
occupation.” 

The bureau will cooperate with, and when 
possible, aid financially public agencies which 
are now providing sound in-service training for 
State and local public employees. According 
to the report of the New York Department of 
Edueation, the bureau wilt probably place 
major emphasis for the time being on the 
training of municipal employees. This policy 
will be followed, the report points out, 
“because the effectiveness of all goyern- 
mental administration rests basically upon a 
healthy local Government and _ because 
widely developed municipal training pro- 
grams need and are equipped to make 
immediate use of the services and assistance 
of the new bureau.” 

It has been demonstrated, the New York 
Department of Education states, that public 
in-service training ean be administered at 
little cost through the cooperative utilization 
of rich existing training facilities and resources 
at the State and local level. The bureau is 
pledged to “keep before it a primary obliga- 
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tion to coordinate all in-service traiping to 
prevent overlapping and duplicating of effort 
and to promote economy in all training 
programs through the full utilization of 
existing training resources.” 

“Public in-service training at the local level 
in New York State presents a number of 
problems peculiar to it,” the State department 
of education points out. “Small communitics 
gencrally are too small to provide effective 
training for their own employees. ‘There 
are too few eniployees to train and too little 
technical skill and money available with 
which to train them. Cities, villages, and 
towns have, therefore, pooled their financial 
and technical resources and _ established 
schools operated by municipal associations. 
Even in large communities, the training of 
certain classes of administrators such as park 
officials, police chicfs, and water superin- 
tendents can be accomplished more satisfac- 
torily through the cooperation of a number 
of municipalities. The expcricnece of New 
York State in the training of county, city, 
village, and town officials demonstrates that 
for most groups of local employees’ programs 
of training to be maximally effective must be 
administered on a district basis. Such 
ecntral administration does not, however, 
preclude the actual operation of publie in- 
service training schools on a regional or a 
local basis.” 


An “Over-age”’ Program 


“Over-age” girls—those 14 years of age 
- and older who for various reasons are still in 
the fifth, sixth, and seventh grades in schoo]l— 
are receiving special attcntion in homemaking 
classes in Virginia. 

Girls in this group in one center were en- 
rolled for homemaking instruction in a sep- 
arate class from the regular home-economics 
group. Instruction was carried on largely 
on an individual basis. The teacher visited 
each pupil in her home in order to observe 
conditions upon which to base continued 
instruction. She also solicited the coopera- 
tion of the girls themsclves and of the ele- 
mentary grade teachers, in planning the 
instruction program. The girls showed a 
particular liking for handcraft work. Other 
subjects covered in the course included care 
of the home, personal hygiene, making articles 
of clothing, planning, preparing and serving 
simple, healthful meals, and principles under- 
lying social behavior. The group members 
were also encouraged to carry out simple home 
projects in care of clothing, caring for bed- 
room, making underclothing, and cooking 
meals. 

As a result of the work done for the over- 
age group in this particular center, several 
of the girls decided to remain in school 
another year, mothers expressed gratification 
over what had been done for their daughters, 
and improved conditions in the homes of the 
girls were noticcable. 

A similar group was gathered into another 
Virginia center. This group learned in the 
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beginning weeks of their course period to work 
together in a homemaking cottage, to use and 
care for the equipment, and to share responsi- 
bility. Later they worked on problems con- 
cerned with care of the home, hygiene and 
personal appcarance, simple serving and 
clothing care, planning and cooking healthful 
meals, and entertaining. Each girl made 
three dresses for herself, cooked and served 
three meals apiece, and helped to entertain the 
mothers of the girls in the group. They 
washed, ironed, darned, mended, and mace 
over clothes which they brought from home, 
some of which were in very bad condition. 

In still another center largely composed of 
girls whose parents go to work before the 
children arise and often do not return until 
they are in bed, instruction was given in 
sharing homemaking activities; planning, pre- 
paring and serving simple meals for the family, 
buying food; personal health and cleanliness; 
making clothing; care of the home; and caring 
for younger brothers and sisters. 


Delaware Distributive Plan 


The attention given by the various States 
to programs of training for the distributive 
occupations during the past year lends special 
interest to a 2-year distributive education 
course for high schools set up by the State 
board for vocational! education in Delaware, 

These courses, the Delaware board explains, 
are for those who are employed in the dis- 
tributive field, and cover training which is 
valuable to salesmen, merchandise buyers, 
sales promotion executives, stock control 
operators and executives, store managers and 
assistants, personnel managers, sales man- 
agers, warehouse superintendents, and display 
managers. 

Subjects to be taught in this course include 
English, 4 eredits per year; related subjects, 
1 credit per year; and vocational subjects, 2 
credits per year. In addition to these sub- 
jects, the student enrolled in this course will 
be required to spend at least 20 hours a week 
m actual employment. 

The English course will place particular 
emphasis upon the employment requirements 
in the distributive fields. Related subjects, 
courses in economics, business and govern- 
ment, economic geography and business law, 
will be organized specifically for the dis- 
tributive group. Vocational subjects in the 
course will include salesmanship; store organ- 
ization and management and junior business 
training; sales promotion; merchandise studies, 
advertising; window trimming and _ store 
display; and show card writing. 

The cooperative part-time-and-employment 
plan will be followed. Each week of training 
will consist of not less than 40 hours, 20 hours 
of which will be spent in school and at least 
20 hours in employment, which will serve 
as a laboratory in which pupils will apply 
the principles and practices taught in the 
classroom. During his work period the 
student will be under the supervision of the 
instructor. 


They’re Group Conscious 

Individual farm practice such as is required 
of every student in a rural high school reim- 
bursed from Federal funds is of inestimable 
value. It provides the medium through which 
farm youth receive the practical experience 
they need in farm operations and through 
which they acquire a perspective of the pos- 
sibilities of farming as a business or profession. 

According to G. F. Ekstrom, supervisor of 
agricultural education for Iowa, however, 
supervised farm practice is “too often ap- 
proached from the standpoint of the individual 
only, without recognition of the possibilities 
for cooperative action. Many of our Iowa 
vocational agriculture teachers,’ Mr. Ekstrom 
states, “are making excellent use of the oppor- 
tunity to teach cooperation by providing 
situations whereby students may cooperate 
in the development of farming expericnecs. 
The organization of livestock breeders’ asso- 
ciations, the cooperative purchase of seed 
stock, the management of small hatcheries 
and laying flocks, the growing of nursery 
stock and truck crops, the production of 
hybrid seed corn, and the operation of 
orchards and even small farms arc illustra- 
tions of cooperative undertakings centered 
around individual student projects involving 
the production of plants and animals. In 
many instances, such group activities which 
emphasize farm improvement projects, sup- 
plementary farm practices, and eventual 
placement of vocational agriculture graduates 
in farming, are carried on through the local 
chapter of the Future Farmers of America.” 


To show how this plan works out, Mr. 
Ekstrom lists cooperative project expericnces, 
which have been provided for vocational 
agriculture student groups in Iowa high 
schools. He cites a cooperative sheep im- 
provement association organized for agricul- 
tural boys at Chariton High School, through 
which these boys are learning that sheep are 
particularly well adapted for Iowa rough land, 
that they provide a rapid turn-over in capital, 
and that a shecp project may be easily 
financed on short-term loans. He refers to 
a plot project at Sibley where a 13-acre school 
tract is being used by the local F. F. A. group 
for a corn yicld and potato variety test. He 
points to a wheat production demonstration at 
College Springs, in which the agricultural exten- 
sion department at Iowa State College cooper- 
ated with the F. F. A. chapter; and to a pure- 
bred dairy project at Lamoni, asa part of which 
a dairy calf club project financed by the Lamoni 
Cooperative Creamery was organized for agri- 
cultural students and through which boys pro- 
duced Jersey calves from herds of 350 pounds 
of butterfat production per animal yearly. 

Summing up the group activity plan fol- 
lowed in Iowa, Mr. Ekstrom says: ‘‘Aside 
from the experiences in cooperation provided 
by such activities, they result in invaluable 
services and suggestions to individual farmers 
and farm youth in connection with their 
specific farm enterprises.” 

C. M. ArTHUR 
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Population and 


School Enrollment 


by David T. Blose, Associate Statistician, 


Statistical Division 


% %& % «*‘(The trend of the population in 

PSs the younger ages in continental 
i | United States is downward, due to 

ae a lower birth rate. This is affeet- 
ing enrollments in the elementary schools and 
will affect high-school enrollments in the 
near future as shown by the accompanying 
graph. 

The Scripps Foundation has estimated for 
each age and for each vear the population 5 to 
19 years of age (both inclusive) from 1900 to 
1950 and by 5-year groups and 5-year periods 
for all ages from 1930 to 1980. Only the 1920 
to 1950 estimates are used in this study. 
The accompanying graph compares these esti- 
mates with the public-school enrollments in 
elementary grades, high schools, and junior 
colleges. The kindergarten-elementary and 
high-school enrolments have been furnished 
by the various States when reporting to the 
Office of Education. The public junior-college 
data were furnished by the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges. The nine ages 5 
to 13 have been used as the kindergarten- 
elementary ages; 14 to 17 as the high-school 
ages; and 18 to 19 as the junior-college ages. 
Onty publicly supported schools have been 
considered in this study. 

The graph shows an increasing spread be- 
tween population and elementary kindergar- 
ten curves in the late twenties and carly 
thirties. This is mostly accounted for by 
the increased enrollment in private schools 
and the adoption of better accounting meth- 
ods in States so that fewer duplicates arc 
included in their enrottments. The tendency 
at present is for enrollments and population 
curves to get closer together due chiefly to 
better enforcement of attendance laws. 

The population of ages 5 to 13 has been 
estimated for both medium and tow fertility. 
If an effective means cannot be brought about 
to arrest the present rapid rate of decJine in 
the birth rate, the population curve of low 
fertility may more nearly show the tendency 
than the medium fertility curve. 

The 14-17 ages curve, which approximates 
the traditional high-school grades, shows the 
population supply in its relation to the actual 
enrolment in public high schools. In 1920, 
when the high-schoot population was 7,773,000, 
there was an enrollinent of 2,200,389 pupils or 
28.3 percent and in 1936, with an estimated 
population of 9,565,000, there was a public 
high-school enrollment of 5,974,537 or 62.5 
percent. 

The public junior college, which appeared 
the first part of the present century, about 
80 years later than the public high school, has 
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made a greater numerical progress in 30 years 
than the public high school did in 50 years. 
The American Association of Junior Colleges 
reports 33 States as having junior colleges. 

We may estimate that the elementary school 
population will be about 3,000,000 less in 1950 
than in 1932 when it was the highest; high- 
school population, 1,600,000 less in 1950 than 
in 1939; and junior college population, 600,000 
less in 1950 than in 1940. Many factors may 
enter into population conditions that could 
radically change estimates. 


The effect of falling population will be felt 
especially in the enrollments in the elementary 
grades, as these enrollments have about 
reached the saturation point. During the 
period 1930 to 1936 the enrollment in the first 
eight grades dropped 887,000 and a further 
drop of over 2,000,000 may be expected, if 
birth rates continue to decline as at present. 
Too many factors enter into high-school and 
junior college enrollments to estimate with 
any degree of accuracy, as the enrollments 
lack several milions of reaching the saturation 
point. Under present conditions we may 
predict a 600,000 increase over the 1936 
enrollment of 5,974,537 before a probable 
decrease in enrollments during the late 
forties.’ We may expect the public junior 
college with enrolJment in 1936 of 90,000 to 
increase rapidly, especially with the addition 
of terminal and trade courses. A major war, 
a business boom, the creation of a larger stand- 
ing army, and many other conditions would 
tend to draw pupils from school. 


School Population and Public School Enrollment 


MILLIONS 
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In Public Schools 


New Speceh Centers 

The State superintendent of sehools of 
Missouri recently aunounced the establish- 
ment of 23 new State speech centers for the 
1938-39 school year. The program of the 
speech-edueation division was inaugurated in 
the fall of 1937 to stimulate speech education 
in Missouri. During the 1937-88 school year, 
over 3,000 elementary boys and girls of defec- 
tive speech were examined and were given 
‘remedial recommendations; 33 demonstration 
meetings for teachers, 689 teachers’ eonfer- 
enees, and 528 individual parents’ conferences 
were held. 


Statistics Given 

For purposes of supervision of elemeutary 
sehools, the New York State Department of 
Education works through 60 city superintend- 
ents, 95 village superintendents, and 203 
distriet superintendents. Under the three 
groups of superintendents there are employed 
approximately 620 elementary sehool prin- 
eipals in New York City; 810 elementary 
school principals in other cities and village 
superintendencies; 275 elementary school 
prineipals in the supervisory distriets; 640 
prineipals who have both elementary and 
secondary grade; 100 assistant superinten- 
dents, grade supervisors, and direetors of 
instruction charged with the general super- 
vision of elementary schools. Most of these 
are employed in the eity and larger village 
school systems and do not inelude special 
' subject supervisors and directors of instruction. 


Guidanee Program Reversed 


A guidance program beginning with the 
kindergarten or first-grade level is in operation 
in the sehools of Glencoe, Ill. The following 
is a quotation from a statement made by 
Superintendent Paul J. Misner, of the Glencoe 
schools, regarding the program: 

“Gleneoe has reversed the usual guidance 
program. In most schools guidance coun- 
sellors begin to study the child when he has 
become a problem in the school. Or, in some 
advanced school systems guidance begins 
when the pupil enters the junior high or the 
senior high school. 

“When Miss Kawin, Director of Guidance, 
organized the guidance program of the Glencoe 
schools in the autumn of 1984, she originated 
a unique program in which the school begins 
to study every child as he enters the school 
system at the kindergarten or the first-grade 
level. Not onty the pupil’s mental ability, 
but also his personality traits and his behavior 
are made the subjects of very careful observa- 
tion and study. 
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“The point of view in the Glencoe program 
is that any comprehensive guidanee service 
must have two main aspects: First, integrating 
mental hygiene principles into the whole 
educational program; seeond, the guidance 
and adjustment of individual pupils. The 
classroom teacher is regarded as the key person 
in Glencoe’s guidance program and all special- 
ists serve as counsellors to the classroom 
teachers.” 


Research Titles 


The Pennsylvania State Department of 
Publie Instruction has issued a circular 
suggesting research titles pertaining to educa- 
tion in Pennsylvania. To prevent duplieca- 
tion of effort the department is requesting the 
various graduate schools and research groups 
of the State to notify the child accounting 
and research division as soon as one of the 
titles or modifications of it has been selected 
(1) by the graduate student and approved by 
the dean of the particular institution; or 
(2) by the member of the researeh organiza- 
tion approved by its president. 


Montana Finance Study 


The results of a State-wide study of school 
finance of more than usual interest are re- 
ported in the September 1938 issue of Montana 
Education. This study, which required 38 
years to complete, analyzes the financial 
resources and expenditures of each school 
district in the State, reports the facts by 
counties, and supplies the basis for proposed 
legislation looking toward provisions for 
redistricting the school areas of the State. 


Special Emphasis 


The State superintendent of public instrue- 
tion of Iowa announces that eertain subjeets 
of the school curriculum have been selected for 
special emphasis during 1938-39 and plans of 
attack have been outlined in literature which 
has been distributed to each city and county 
school superintendent. Among the subjects 
selected are speech education, traffic safety, 
work-type reading, and elementary science. 
The importance of school libraries will also 
be emphasized. 


Boxing Reselution 


The Society of State Directors of Physical 
and Health Education at its twelfth annual 
meeting, Atlanta, Ga., April 1938, passed the 
following resolution regarding interscholastic 
boxing: “That the Society of State Direetors 
of Physical and Health Education disavow all 
intention to give support to this development 
and recommend that sehool officials in posi- 
tions to control boxing matches between 
sebool teams eliminate this activity from their 


athletic programs; that this society encourage 
the National Federation of High Sehool 
Athletic Associations to establish an official 
policy disapproving boxing as an interscholastie 
sport.” 


Five-Year Report 

The board of edueation of the city of New 
York recently issued a 5-year report of its 
bureau of child guidance. The report con- 
tains an aeeouut of the development and ac- 
eomplishments of the bureau and a descrip- 
tion of those experiences out of which evolved 
the mental hygiene and child guidance 
movements. 


Kentucky Reports 


The State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion of Kentucky reported in a cireular as of 
September 1938: ‘Already staff members of 
the State department of education have begun 
this year’s school visitations in the counties. 
One of the gratifying observations of these 
men is; One-room schools are rapidly being 
diseoutinued. Indications are that far more 
small schools have been discontinued during 
the past 2 years than during any similar period 
in the history of Kentucky’s public-school 
system.” 


Public-Heusing Course 


Lineoln High Sehool students in Evans- 
ville, Ind., have this year a new supplemen- 
tary eourse of study—public housing. The 
course deals with Lincoln Gardens, the slum- 
clearanee and low-rent rehousing projeet of 
the United States Housing Authority, located 
directly across the street from the high scbool. 
Consisting of 16 study units, the course 1s 
offered first to students in the eighth grade 
aud extends through the eleventh. 

Designed to inculeate the principles of 
better living and to teach resident students 
and others the fullest use of the Government- 
financed project, the course was worked out 
by Charles E. Rochelle, Lincoln teacher, in 
cooperation with Ralph Irons, superintendent 
of schools; Harold Spears, direetor of research 
and secondary edueation; and William E, 
Best, principal of Lineoln High Sehool. 
Commenting upon the course of study, Mr. 
Irons said: ‘We hope through these units, 
which teach proper health, safety, budgeting, 
and fantily relations methods, residents can 
get the most from the use of the new apart- 
ments.” 


Benutal Care 

To help Minneapolis parents safeguard their 
children’s teeth, aceording to a recent issue of 
the School Bulletin of that city, the Minne- 
apolis District Dental Society is inaugurating 
a eity-wide educational campaign on best 
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methods of dental care. Cooperating with 
the society is the oral hygiene division of the 
public schools and the council of parent- 
teacher associations of that city. A speakers’ 
bureau of 15 selected and especially trained 
members of the dental society has been 
organized to address meetings of Minneapolis 
parent-teacher associations and other inter- 
ested organizations on various topics related 
to the care of the teeth. 

W.S. DerrENBAUGH 
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In Colleges 


Adalt-Eduecation Program 

Wayne University, Detroit, Mich., has 
announced a program of evening courses and 
Saturday morning courses in various depart- 
ments of the College of Liberal Arts, in fields 
of professional education and in engineering. 

In addition to college credit work, four 
curricula for employed adults are offered in 
cooperation with the State board of control 
for vocational education. These are distrib- 
utive occupations classes for executives, 
clerks, salesmen, and others in similar work; 
homemaking courses for heads of families; 
foremanship conference groups for plant 
foremen; and in-service public employec 
courses for workers in governmental service. 


Co-op Dormitories 

Some 275 students at the University of 
Towa in 1938-39 will cook thetr meals and 
do the housework in 11 cooperative dormi- 
tories, thereby solving economie problems 
which otherwise might bar them from an 
education. A survey of the university’s 
plans for co-op dormitories this fall showed 
that 200 men would live in 8 dormitories 
and that the other 3 dormitories would house 
about 75 women. Most of the houses are 
remodeled private homes. 


Cooperative College 

Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Iil., 
has sct up a program based upon the coopera- 
tive plan of education. A group of 20 to 
40 high-grade students wilt be chosen from 
this year’s incoming freshman class. These 
students will spend the next 4 years in alter- 
nate semesters of work and college. The 
combined program leading to 124 credit-hours 
covers 5 years. 

The Peoria Manufacturers and Merchants 
Association has approved the plan and a list 
of 10 large Peoria firms has already been 
secured to cooperate. This is expected to 
reduce matcrially the number of unemployed 
well-trained college men and woien. 


Study of Musie Appreciation 
President Robert E. Doherty, of the Car- 
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negie Institute of Technology, has announced 
the sponsorship by the institute of a music 
appreciation course in cooperation with Du- 
quesne University, Mount Mercy College, 
Pennsylvania College for Women, the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, and the Pittsburgh 
Symphony Society. The class wit! be con- 
dueted by John Erskine, in conjunction with 
the Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra under 
direction of Fritz Reiner. 

The course will be an elective subject in the 
eurliculum of Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, entitling each student who registers 
to 1 semester hour of eollege eredit. The 
students of all 5 colleges may enroll for the 
course during the eoming registration weeks 
at the institution where the student is in 
attendance, and the original eredit for the 
course given by Carnegie Tech will be trans- 
ferred to and accepted by all the other colleges. 
There will be 16 lecture-eoncerts in the series. 


College of Fine Arts 


The new college of fine arts at the Univer- 
sity of Texas has issued its first catalog of 
courses to be offered during 1938-39. Objec- 
tives of the college, as outlined in the bulletin 
are: To offer instruction in the fine arts 
accompanied by or based upon a broad and 
thorough general education; to develop talent 
to the highest degree of artistic capability; to 
train teachers of the arts; and to offer the 
opportunity for university students to develop 
discriminating standards of taste through 
courses about the arts, through art exhibitions, 
concerts, plays, and through contact with 
artists of high rank in the several fields. 


Biologieal Researeh 

Another unit in the expansion program of 
the University of Southern California was 
recently realized with the ground breaking 
for the new Allan Hancock Foundation 
building, a gift of Allan Hancock for biological 
research. 

To cost $500,000, the three-story structure 
will contain over 100 laboratories for seien- 
tifie research activities in zoology, botany, 
and related fields. Said to be one of the most 
complete of its kind, private quarters will be 
provided for seientists who eome to the 
University of Southern California for inde- 
pendent study ‘as well as for students and 
graduate workers. Included in the univer- 
sity’s colleetion are several thousand speci- 
mens gathered on the seven Hancock Pacific 
expeditions to equatorial waters and the 
Galapagos Islands, many of which have 
hitherto been unknown to scientists, 

Features of the building will be two audi- 
toriums seating 450 and 150 persons each, 
radio broadeasting rooms connecting all 
buildings of the campus, X-ray rooms, ina- 
chine and wood shops, and special laboratories. 


WALTon C. JoHN - 


In Libraries 


Who Uses the Publie Library? 


In order to find out who uses the New York 
Publie Library and why, a carefully planned 
study of 20,000 patrons was made. The results 
showed that men outnumbered women in the 
use of publie libraries in New York City, 55 
percent of the braneh patrons and over 80 
percent of the main referenee department 
users bcing men. Students comprised the 
largest single group using the braneh libraries, 
but professional people ranked highest in 
numbers using the referenee department at 
Forty-second Street. Clerks and stenogra- 
phers were the second largest group of patrons 
in both branches and reference department. 
Signifieant interpretations of this survey have 
been made by William C. Haygood in Whe 
Uses the Public Library. 


Plans Laid 


At the New Hampshire Library Association 
meeting recently held plans were laid for the 
better utilization of the book resources through 
the making of a union catalog, a combined 
record of the holdings of the publie and college 
libraries of the State. 


New Eugland Meeting 


Over 80 librarians in service attended the 
New England Library Institute on Adult 
Education, September 12-16, sponsored by 
the Simmons College School of Library Sei- 
enee and Planning Board of the Massachusetts 
Library Association. In a series-of lectures, 
Harry A. Overstrect and Jennie M. Flexner, 
readers’ adviser, New York Publie Library, 
pointed out the active part which the public 
library is fitted to play in adult education. 
Professor Overstreet described the role of the 
pubhe librarian as that of “host,” an intro- 
ducer of people to books. 

Ratey M. DunBar 
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In the 
Office of Education 


Visitor from Warsaw 

Oscar Haleeki, professor of history at the 
University of Warsaw, and lecturer of inter- 
national renown who is on tour in the United 
States under the auspices of the Kosciuszko 
Foundation, addressed the professional staff 
of the Office of Edueation on October 7. He 
spoke of the organization of education pre- 
vailing in Poland, and of the educational 
questions which seemed most perplexing to 
his people at the time he left Poland. 


Czechoslovakia 


An Office of Education publication that has 
been attracting more than usual interest 
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during the past month or two is a bulletin 
entitled “Education in Czechoslovakia.”’ 
Severin K. Turosienski, Office of Education 
Specialist-in- Comparative Education, visited 
Czechoslovakia in 1935 to obtain first-hand 
information for the bulletin. He studied the 
various types of schools, interviewed school 
‘authorities, and reviewed official reports and 
documents to supplement his own observa- 
tions. His findings, in detail, are recorded in 
the 18l-page publication, a few copies of 
which are still available from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., price 25 cents. 


Crisis for Discussion 

_ “Bring the world crisis into the classroom” 
suggested Commissioner Studebaker during 
the recent period when all eyes were focused 
upon Europe. “What is happening today is 
grist for the mill of the teachers of psychology, 
sociology, civics and history. There is noth- 
ing in the textbooks to compare with it,” 
said Dr. Studebaker. 

“This crisis is a starting point for an inves- 
tigation into the historic struggles of people 
of different races in Europe. It furnishes 
striking ilustrations of opposing forms of 
government at work, as a basis for class dis- 
cussion on democracy and other political 
systems. The broadcasts and the newspaper 
accounts ought to be ‘homework’ for stu- 
dents, and much class time should be devoted 
/ to a careful discussion of the meaning of it all. 
I hope,” said the Commissioner, ‘millions of 
our youth experience an acceleration in learn- 
“ing by being stimulated to think and study 
about today’s exeiting and thought-provoking 
pronouncements and events. 

“It is worth any trouble it takes to rearrange 
and organize the high-school or college sched- 
ule these days to enable the students to hear 
first hand the most important pronouncements 
| being made by history-making leaders . . . 
Certainly if radio broadcasters can interrupt 
profit-making schedules to substitute numer- 
ous noncommercial news releases portraying 
up-to-the-minute changes in world history,” 
continued the Commissioner, “and if news- 
paper representatives cau stand by in the four 
corners of the earth during every hour of the 
day and night to supply accounts of personal 
observation of swift-moving world cvents, 
those of us in organized education who have 
not already done so should be able to adapt 
our traditional schedules to the most vital 
influences available for educational uses.”’ 

Following up his statement on the crisis, 
released to newspapers and educational jour- 
nals throughout the United States, Dr. Stude- 
baker delivered an address, Can Discussion 
Muzzle the Guns? over radio station WJSV, 
Washington, D. C., and the Columbia Broad- 
casting System network. Copies of this 
address are available from the Office of 
Education. 


Star Farmer Judges 


A former Commissioner of Education, 
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George I. Zook, now president of the Aineri- 
can Council on Education recently helped 
select the Star American Farmer for 1938-39. 
The other judges were Sherman E. Johnson, 
Bureau of Agricultural Heonomics, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and S. G. McAllister, 
president, International Harvester Co. 

The Star Farmer is chosen each year from 
a competitive list of students of vocational 
agriculture in high schools throughout the 
Nation. 


Personnel 


Cyril F. Klinefelter, Administrative Assist- 
ant to the Commissioner of Education, has 
been appointed Assistant to the Commissioner. 

Ronald VY. Billington, formerly trade and 
industrial education agent in the central 
region for the Office of Education, has been 
promoted to the position of Executive 
Assistant in Vocational Education. 

Marie E. Schutt has been appointed Chief 
Clerk of the Office. The position of chief 
clerk, held for many years by Lewis A. 
Kalbach, had not been officially filled since 
Mr. Kalbach’s retirement in 1935. 

Birdie B. Hill has been made assistant 
chief clerk, 

The successor to John Lang as special 
assistant to the Director of CCC Camp 
Education is Ralph Comer- Michael Flynt. 
Mr. Flynt was CCC educational adviser in 
Alabama, and a district educational adviser 
in Alabama and Georgia. Mr. Lang left 
his Office of Education post to become director 
of the National Youth Administration in the 
State of North Carolina. 

Joun H. Lioyp 
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In Other 


Government Agencies 


National Park Service 

A scries of 26 half-hour broadcasts America’s 
Hours of Destiny, relating historically accurate 
stories of the national parks, was prepared 


Making sound cffccts for National Park 
Service broadcast Hours of Destiny. 


by the National Park Service and presented 
over approximately 25 broadcasting stations 
throughout the country during the past fiscal 
year. 

The second installment in the series, in- 
augurated over Station WNYC on October 3, 
to continue for 13 wecks, will tell the colorful 
stories back of the Salem Maritime National 
Historic Site, Crater Lake National Park, 
Pinnacles National Monument, Grand Can- 
yon National Park, Boulder Dam Recrea- 
tional Area, the Lee Mansion, the proposed 
Saratoga National Military Park, Tumaca- 
cori National Monument, King’s Mountain 
National Military Park, Vicksburg, Fort 
Laramie, and other areas of our country 
important enough to be preserved as national 
parks and monuments. 


National Youth Administration 


Of the $75,000,000 appropriated by Con- 
gress for the NYA for the fiscal year 1938-39— 
an increase of $20,000,000 over last year’s 
appropriation—$53,000,000 will be spent on 
the works program and $22,000,000 on student 
aid, according to the executive director of the 
NYA. 

From June 26, 1935, to June 30, 1938, a 
total of $159,749,089 was allocated to the 
NYA of which amount $87,658,340 was ex- 
pended on works projects for out-of-school 
youth and $72,090,749 on student aid. 


One-room schoolhouses have been con- 
structed in the rural regions of Arkansas, 
Florida, and Tennessee, and other schools have 
been built in 17 States with NYA assistance, 
according to Mary H. P. Hayes, NYA 
Director of Guidance and Placement. 

More than 4,400 young men are now at 
work building 132 vocational shops and home 
economics cottages in 23 States, mostly in the 
South. Sixteen cooperative dormitories are 
being built on college campuses in 7 States 
and 22 teacherages are being constructed. 
In 11 States where there are consolidated 
schools, NYA boys have built school bus 
shelters. In 24 States construction of recrea- 
tional facilitics is progressing on 29 gym- 
nasiums or auditoriums and 61 recreational 
buildings, Boy Scout huts, or 4-H clubhouses. 


Public Works Administration 


Forty-two percent of the 18,749 non- 
Federal projects of the PWA program from 
1938 through 1937 were for educational build- 
ings constructed with the aid of PWA grants 
amounting to $392,751,272 and loans of 
$89,683,445. Colleges and universitics, teach- 
ers colleges, State normal schools, junior 
colleges, vocational schools, and schools for 
the deaf, in practically every State, shared 
in the construction program. For 1938 the 
Public Works Administration has approved 
projects to date representing approximatcly 
2,100 additional new buildings that will, 
when completed, provide 11,000 classrooms 
for 470,000 students. 


MarcGaret F. Ryan 
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Americaus All—Inmmigrants All 


Every Sunday at 2-2:30 p.m. E. S. T. 
Coast to coast—CBS network 


December 4, The Scoteh-Irish and 
Welsh in Amzceriea 


The Seoteh-Irish are known as Orangemen. They, the 
Welsh and Scotland Scots, played a great role in winning the 
West during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Thrill 
to a reenactment of winning new fronticrs. 


December 11, The Winning of Freedom 


A story of many peoples fighting shoulder to shoulder: 
Seots, Patrick Henry and Alexander Hamilton; French, 
Lafayette; Poles, Kosciusko and Pniaski; Negroes, Crispus 
Attueks; Germans, Baron vou Stenben. 


December 18, The Negro in Ameriea 


America’s “Tenth Man” first came to this eountry in 
1619; today there are over 12,000,000 Negroes in the United 
States. Hear about their eontrilutions. 


December 25, Freneh-Speaking Peoples 
A story of art, music, and frontier adveuture. French- 


speaking people come to America—the Huguenots, French- 
Canadians, the Belgians, and Swiss. 
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The World Is Yours 


Every Sunday at 4:30-5 p.m., E. S. T. 
Coast to coast—NBC red network rith 
cooperation of Smithsonian Institution 


December 4, Miecroseopie Animals 

Hlow anany animals are there in a gallon of water? 
save life, they kill life! 
They huild, they destroy! 


They 
They make food, they destroy food! 


New faets for you. 


December 1], Aretie Explorers 


What effeet do the Polar Regious have on the life of man? 
Where do we get our weather? Great explorers such as 
De Long, Greely, Peary and Byrd know these answers, 
You will too. 


December 18, Petroleum 


The Indians used oil for medicine. The ancients used 
petcoleum for lmmination, The petroleum industry had its 
start in “Drake Well” at Titnsville, Pa., 1859. Hlear the 
story of a modern mighty industry. 


December 25, Wisiory of Toys and Dolls 

When did hoys start to play with wooden horses? Doll 
elothing displayed the first Paris fashions! If you think dolls 
and loys are only for children, listen to this program and be 
surprised. 


For more information write the UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Orrick oF EpucaTrion, Wasnincron, D. C. 


Watch for next month’s program titles © Airways to learning are pleasant ways to fact 
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Wings for the Martins 


Every Wednesday at 9:30-10 p, m., E. S. T. 
Coast to coast—NBC blue network vith cooperation o 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


December 7, Let’s Give Them Books 


Do you know what kind of picture books will interest 
ehildren too young to read . what to give to older children 
who like tales of adventure, mystery stories, and books that 
tell of courage and good deeds? Can yon seleet a ebildren’s 
encyclopedia? Tune in on the Martins .. . you'll get some 
ideas! 


December 14, Keeping the Family Well 

The Martins experience a practical lesson in health. They 
learn that good health is not a gift from the gods hut # 
“way of living.” It eomes from sticking to daily praetice of 
corceet physical and mental habits. Enjoy these 30,minntes 
with the “healthy”? Martins! 


December 21, She Hasn’t a Thing To Wear! 


How many times have you heard a woman wail, “I haven’t 
a thing to wear!” and push aside one dress after another .. . 
dresses that look perfeetly good to yon? You'll like Patricia’s 
idea of the “well-dressed girl.” Get the Martins,on your 
radio December 21. 


December 28, No Fun a1 llome? 


Can you enjoy an evening at home? Do you know what 
games all will play? What fun there is im a family chorns? 
Hlow hilarions grows a surprise party? Jlow well do you 
know your own family? Listen te the Martin family have 
fin at home. 
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Congress, in 1867, established the Office of Eduea- 
tion to “collect such statistics and facts as shall show 
the eondition and progress of education in the several 
States and Territories”; to “diffuse such information 
as shall aid in the cstablishment and maintenance 
of efficient school systems”; and “otherwise pro- 
mote the eanse of education throughout the coun- 
try.” To diffuse expeditiously information and 
faets collected, the Offiee of education publishes 
SCHOOL LIFE, a monthly service, October 
through July. SCHOOL LIFE provides a national 


perspective of education tn the United States. 
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On This Month’s Cover 


Company 211, Camp P-109, Elmsford, 
N. Y., contributed the picture used on this 
month’s cover page of Scnuoout Lire. The 
picture shows the camp superintendent con- 
ducting a course in safety. 
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The special pictorial feature presenting 
Education in the Civilian Conservation Corps 
camps in the United States (see pp. 103 to 109) 
is made available to Scuoot Lire readers 
through information and material supplied 
by the office of Civilian Conservation Corps 
Caimp Education in the Office of Education. 
Among the individuals contributing to this 
feature are: Howard W. Oxley, Director; 
Ralph C. M. Flynt, Special Assistant to the 
Director; and Homer T. Rosenberger, Re- 
search Assistant; of the staff of the office of 
CCC Camp Education. 

The photographs used in this special feature 
were contributed by the Signal Corps, United 
States Army, and by the various corps area 
and district headquarters of the CCC. The 
fine cooperation given to the development of 
the feature is greatly appreciated. 
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Education in the CCC Camps 


AS AN AGENCY for conservation of material resources, the CCC camps have 


dramatized for the country the urgency of the conservation problem. 


As an agency for developing young men, these same camps have made this 


country more conscious of the need of an educational program wider in scope and 


more flexible than has so far been supplied generally by the public schools and 


colleges. 


The CCC camps have furnished another demonstration of the educational value 


of a “wholesome way of life”; of study associated with genuine productive labor; 


of courses built upon the needs and interests of the mdividuals; and above all, of 


individual counseling through which youth are led to analyze their own aptitudes 


and abilities and to plan their own lives in the light of self-examination. 


This month, in another pictorial section, Scuoot Lire takes you for a little 


visit to the educational activities of the camps. 


This special feature is one of the 


series of pictorial presentations designed to help “promote the cause of education” 


by increasing understanding of some of the effective educational work that is being 


carried on throughout the Nation. 


Among the Authors 


Hon. Norman H. Davis, chairman of the 
American Red Cross, in an article in this 
month’s issue of Scnuoot Lirr, emphasizes 
the need for perpetual peace. ‘*May the 
time soon come,” urges Mr. Davis, ‘‘when 
representatives of Red Cross societies of all 
countries shall gather around council tables, 
not to discuss preparedness plans for possible 
world conflict, but to compare notes on ad- 
vancing campaigns for better health, safer 
homes, more abundant lives for all.” Mr. 
Davis succeeded the late Admiral Cary T. 
Grayson as Red Cross chairman. He has 
served on international missions under three 
Presidents of the United States. 


Warp W. IxnesecKER, specialist in school 
legislation, Office of Education, discusses 
some of the State laws requiring the Teaching 
of Citizenship and of American Government 
in the public schools. He also presents a table 
showing a summary of such laws. 


BengamMin W. Frazier, specialist in teacher 
training, indicates some of the Trends in 
Certification of Teachers. Among such trends 
Dr. Frazier points out: A steady rise in 
minimum scholastic requirements for certi- 


y 2 ees nts 
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ficates; increase in specialization of certificates 
by subjects, grade levels, and fields of work; 
centralization of certification in the State 
board or department of education; and others. 


Joun H. McNeerty, specialist in higher 
education, gives a report on Why Students 
Leave College. Among the most common 
causes found, according to Mr. McNeely, 
were: Dismissal for failure in academic work, 
financial difficulties, lack of interest, and 
death or sickness. 


Convention Calendar 


AMERICAN Campina Association. St. Louis, 
Mo., February 2-4. 

AMERICAN InsTITUTE OF ELEcTRicaL EN- 
GINEERS. New York, N. Y., January 23-27. 

AMERICAN MerpicaAL ASSOCIATION. 
Ilt., February 18-14. 

AMERICAN Society or Civit ENGINEERS. 
New York, N. Y., January 15-20. 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES. 

ville, Ky., January 12-138. 


Chicago, 


Louis- 
EpucaTionaL ASssoclaTION OF THE METHOD- 
ist Episcopan Cuurcu. Louisville, Ky., 


January 10. 
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New Services and Appointments 


by J. W. Studebaker, Commissioner of Education 


*& %& %& New problems and new needs are 
; constantly arising in the administra- 
it hh tion of a program of vocational 
education, When the  Smith- 
Hughes Act was passed in 1917, the training 
of some 6,000,000 persons employed in what 
are now called distributive occupations and of 
some 3,000,000 employed in public-service 
occupations was receiving but little attention. 
While some consideration was being given to 
the need for occupational information and 
guidance, not much was being done about that 
either, 

The George-Deen Act, passed in 1936, 
authorized additional funds for administra- 
tion and for allotment to the States for the 
further development of the vocational pro- 
grain, and made specific provision for the use 
of these funds in giving training to those 
employed in distributive oceupations and in 
public service. Under a new policy, Federal 
funds appropriated for the training of teachers 
may now be used by the States for the em- 
ployment of qualified supervisors of oceu- 
pational information and guidance. 

Funds appropriated for the administration 
of the act have made it possible for the Office 
of Education to establish a service to the 
States in the field of occupational information 
and guidance. In addition, a number of new 
positions have been created, some of which 
provide for consultants in special fields, and 
others for additional professional and clerical 
employees in services already established. 


New Services 


The organization of a new permanent 
service requires time and careful effort, in 
order that it may be property established. 
The function of the serviee and the duties and 
qualifications of members of its staff must be 
formulated and presented to the United 
States Civil Service Cominission for approval 
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before any aid can be rendered to the States. 

During the past year, many conferences 
called by the Commissioner of Education, and 
attended by representatives of groups and by 
individuals having special contributions to 
make in the fields of distributive occupations, 
public service, and occupational information 
and guidance, gave valuable counsel to the 
Office of Education. With the help of sueh 
counsel, the following new services are being 
added to the Vocational Division of the Office: 


Business Education Service 


The name of the Commercial Education 
Service was recently changed to Business 
Edueation Service, as a result of the enlarged 
activities in this field. In addition to admin- 
istering the program of distributive education 
under the provisions of the George-Deen Act, 
the Business Education Service will continue 
to render advisory service and to conduct 
studies and investigations in all phases of 
business education, as provided by the Smith- 
Hughes Act. 

“Business education” ineludes such courses 
as secretarial service, accounting, business 
law, business management, general business, 
business education for the consumer, and 
business economies, as well as retailing, mer- 
chandising, salesmanship, and other subjects 
having to do with the field of the distributive 
occupations. 

The statf of the Business Education Service 
as formerly organized consisted of a chief and 
secretary. The staff has been enlarged and 
now inelndes the following personnel: John A. 
Kratz, acting chief; B. Prank Kyker, special 
agent, Research; Walter F. Shaw, special 
agent, western region; Kenneth B. Haas, 
special agent, North Atlantic region; John 
Blakely Pope, special agent, southern region; 
and G. Henry Richert, special agent, North 
Central region. 


Mr. Kyker was formerly head of the depart: 
ment of commerce and secretarial training and 
director of commercial teacher training at the 
Woman’s College, University of North Caro- 
lina. Prior to that he served as director of 
the department of business, Berea College, 
and as professor of graduate courses in bust 
ness education in summer sessions of the 
University of Tennessee, University of Iowa, 
and the Ohio State University. He has been 
on the editorial staff ef the Journal of Business 
Education; the High School Journal; and the 
Business Education Quarterly. His business 
experience meludes banking, accounting, office 
management, and sales management work. 

Mr. Kyker’s professional training was ob- 
tained at Berea, the University of Virginia, 
the University of Tennessee, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, and Iowa State Uni- 
versity. 

Mr, Shaw, who holds the bacheler of arts 
and master of arts degrees from Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, was formerly State Director 
for Vocational Education in Ohio. He served 
as a teacber-trainer on the faculties of the 
Bowling Green State Normal College and of 
the Ohio State University, and has had ex- 
perience in the field of education as a high- 
school principal, city school superintendent, 
State high-school inspector, college instruetor, 
and college president. His experience also 
includes 5 years’ service in voeational rehabil- 
itation as a State and Federal officer. 

For several years Mr. Shaw was actively 
eugaged in trade association work. He is the 
author of numerous articles and bulletins on 
sales management, market surveys, advertis- 
ing techniques, research problems, merchan- 
disiug studies, and conference objectives. 

Dr. Ilaas comes to the Office of Education 
with broad experience in the business field; as 
secretary-treasurer for a wholesale establish- 
ment, and as proprictor of a retail establish- 
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nent in Pittsburgh. He holds the bachelor 
f science degree from the School of Business 
dininistration, and the master of arts degree 
Jrom the School of Mdueation, University of 
ittsburgh, and the degree of doctor of educa- 
ion from New York University. He has 
aught and supervised courses in such fields 
ssalesmanship, retailing, marketing, copsumcr 
ducation, acvertising, and purehasing, in 
jigh schools and colleges of ecommerce. Dr. 
Haas is known in the field of business educa- 
ion as a contributor to leading pubhcations 
4 this and other fields and as the author of 
various texts and bulletins relating to consumer 
und distributive ectucation. 

Mr. Riehert has for the past 8 vears served 
4s instructor in retailing and supervisor of the 
sooperative training program in the Senior 
High Schoo), Rockford, HH., in which position 
ie organized adult extension classes in sales- 
nanship and related subjects. 

Hie holds the bachelor of education degree 

rom IJJtinois State Normal University and 
the degree of iwnaster of business adiministra- 
‘ion from Northwestern University. Tle has 
aad 13 vears of business experience—+ vears 
as office manager and purchasing agent, 5 
vears in selling, actvertising and sales manage- 
nent, and 4 vears as the educationai director 
of a department store in Rockford, Hl. He 
s the author of the recently published text— 
Retailing, Principles and Practices. 
_ Mr. Pope holds the degree of bachelor of 
science from the Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity and of master of business administration 
‘rom Harvard University. He comes to the 
Office of Edueation from Texas where for 
the last vear he has been State supervisor cf 
distributive education. His experience in 
the business field was gained as sales manager, 
rainer of sales agents, retail lumber yard 
manager, salesinan, and warehouse manager 
or industrial organizations. He is author of 
luinerous papers devoted to the improvement 
of teaching practices in business and in the 
distributive occupations. 


Occupational Information and Guidance 


Young people are greatly in need of infor- 
mation about different kinds of work at which 
people earn their living. They also need 
information about schools and school pro- 
grams which will give them the best prepara- 
tion for entering upon a given job regardless 
of whether the job is of a professional, skilled, 
or semiskilled character. 


As a result of widespread demands for a 


national service in this field the Occupational 
Information and Guidance Serviee has been 
set up in the Office of Mdueation as a new 
activity. These three main funetions have 
Deen assigned to the service: 

Securing, compiling, and making available 
to the States and schools comprehensive and 
up-to-date information about occupations; 

Making studies and investigations relating 
to tests, Measurements, and personnel records 
necessary in prograuis of guidance; 

Furnishing a consultation and field service 
to the States in the promotion and organiza- 
tion of programs of guidance. 

A permanent, professional staff consisting 
of a chief of service, two specialists in occupa- 
tional information, one specialist in tests, 
measurements, anc personnel records, one 
specialist for consultation in field service, and 
one specialist for occupations for girls and 
women has been provided for. The Office of 
Edueation has had the generous cooperation 
of the National Oecupational Conference in 
the setting up of this new service. Many 
other groups and individuals have also given 
valuable assistance. 

The service will work through and depend 
upon the cooperation of State and local educa- 
tional authorities in efforts to have occupa- 
tional information and guidanee funetien in 
the education of boys and girls, youth and 
adults throughout the Nation. 

The staff members already appointed or 
assigned on a full-time basis are: Harry A. 
Jager, chief; David Segel, specialist in tests 
and measurements; Walter J. Greenleaf, 
specialist in occupational information. The 
other permanent staff members will be ap- 
pointed as soon as possible. 

In addition, the folowing nationally known 
leaders in the field are serving for different 
periods of time as special consultants: Richard 
D. Allen; Walter V. Bingham; Paul W. Chap- 
man; Layton 8. Hawkins; G. M. Ruch. 

Mr, Jager has for 20 years becn a co-worker 
with Dr. Allen in organizing and supervising 
the plan of guidance set up in the elementary 
and secondary schools of Providence, R. I. 
He had charge of initiating and administering 
the guidance program for day-school students 
in one of the Providenee high schools. He 
also set up in Providence one of the first 
counseling systems established in evening 
schools in this country. In addition to his 
educational work Mr. Jager has had business 
experiences including 3 years of service with 
a New England manufacturing plant as super- 


intendent and manager in charge of personnel 
and production. He holds the degrees of 
bachelor of xeienece and master of arts from 
Brown University. 

Dr. Segel has been associated with the Office 
of Edueation since 1931 as specialist in tests 
and ineasurenients. He is a graduate of the 
University of California, from which he re- 
ecived the bachelor of scicnee degree and holds 
the master of arts degree from Teachers 
Coltege, Columbia University, and the degree 
of doctor of philosophy from Stanford Univer- 
sity. Before joining the Office of Education 
he was for 7 years assistant director, depart- 
ment of research in guidanee ir the Long Beaeh 
(Calif.) public schools. Dr. Segel developed 
the differential prognosis method of predicting 
scholastic success. 

Dr. Greenleaf is a graduate of Bowdoin 
College. He holds the degree of master of 
arts fron: Princeton University and the degree 
of doetor of philosophy from George Wash- 
ington University. His experience includes 4 
years as a science teacher in Maine and New 
Jersey high schools; 5 years as supervisor of 
advisement and training with the Veterans’ 
Administration; and 14 years with the Office 
of Edueation as specialist iv higher education. 
During his service with the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration Dr. Greenleaf gave guidance counsel 
to more than 15,000 men and women... ' 

Dr. Allen, Chief Consultant for the service, 
is known not only for his work as assistant 
superiutendent of schools in charge of guid- 
anee research in Providence, R. I., but as 
the author of Organization, Supervision and 
Guidance in Public Edueation. He has been. 
associated at various times as a lecturer with 
the Rhode Island College of Education, and 
with Brown and Harvard Universities. He 
was for several years a member of the board 
of editors of the Vocational Guidance Maga- 
zine and president of the Vocational Guid- 
anee Association. Dr. Allen, who did_ his 
undergraduate work at Brown University, also 
holds the graduate degrees, master of arts 
and doetor of philosophy from that institution. 

Dr. Bingham, professor of psychology at 
Stevens Institute of Technology, has for 
many years been a contributor to the field of 
guidance through his addresses and writings 
and as director of the Personnel Research 
Federation, Inc., as president of Psychological 


Corporation, and as editor of Personnel 
Journal. A graduate of Beloit College, with 


a master of arts degree from Harvard, and 
the doctor of philosophy degree from the 
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University of Clucago, Dr. Bingham has been 
associated in the field of psychology at differ- 
ent times with the University of Chicago, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, Dart- 
mouth College, and Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. During the World War he was 
executive seerctary of the committee on 
classification of personnel in the Army and 
lieutenant colonel, personnel branch of the 
Army. Dr. Bingham is author of the book, 
Aptitudes and Aptitude Training, and joint 
author of Procedures in Employment Psy- 
chology. 

Mr. Hawkins, who was associated with the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education in 
its early years, has had long and varied ex- 
periences in the field of vocational education; 
in personnel work in industry and inore re- 
cently in research work with the Adult Ad- 
justment Service and as supervisor of adult 
education in New York City for the Works 
Progress Administration. He has served as 
specialist in agriculture for the Department of 
Edueation and as director of vocational eduea- 
tion in New York State and as a teacher in 
Cornell, Cotumbia, Chicago, and New York 
Universities, and Kansas State Agricultural 
College. As director of the department of 
education of the National Typothetae and 
managing director of the Lithographic Tech- 
nical Foundation, also, Mr. Hawkins had an 
opportunity to study occupations at first 
hand. He is a graduate of Amherst College 
and holds the degrees of bachelor of arts and 
master of arts from that institution. 

Mr. Chapman is dean of the college of agri- 
culture, University of Georgia. Prior to 
assuming that position, he was successively 
teacher of vocational agriculture and science; 
school superintendent; supervisor of agrieul- 
tural education for two different States— 
Missouri and Georgia; and State director of 
vocational education in Georgia. He is a 
past president of the American Vocational 
Association, the National Association of State 
Directors of Vocational Education, and of the 
vocational education section, National Eduea- 
tion Association. At the present time he is 
ehairman of the teaching section, Association 
of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities. Mr. 
Chapman is the author of Occupational 
Guidance and Workbook in Occupational 
Guidance and of other books. He is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Missouri, from which 
he received the degree of bachelor of science 
in agriculture. He holds two other degrees— 
master of science in agriculture from the 
University of Georgia and the henorary doc- 
tor of scienee degree from Clemson College. 

Dr. Buch eame tc Washington from the 
position of editor of edueational textbooks 
for a Chicage publishing house. As a teaeher 
in the field of tests and measurements, 
statistics, and educational psyehology he has 
served on the facultics of Oregon, Stanford, 
Chicago, California, Towa, and WHarvard 
Universities. He is the author of several 
textbooks on tests and measurements and of 
a murber of standard tests. He is co-author 
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of the Stanford achievement test. He is also 
co-author of a series of textbooks on mathe- 
maties for elementary and high-school grades. 
Dr. Ruch took his undergraduate work for 
the bachelor of arts degree at the University 
of Oregon and received the doctor of phi- 
losophy degree from Stanford University. 


Consultants Appointed 


The position of consultant in vocational 


education in the Office of Education has been 


filled by the appointment of Frank Cushman, 
who for 16 years was chief of the trade and 
industrial education service. 

As educational consultant Mr. Cushman is 
conducting investigations and research in the 
field of vocationat education and assisting 
the technical services of the Office in planning, 
organizing, and condueting investigations in 
original research, in the preparation of manu- 
seripts resulting from research, in the develop- 
ment and formulation of standards in voca- 
tional education, and in the formulation of 
programs in their respective fields. Mr. 
Cushman has been devoting considerable time 
to rendering assistance to several branches of 
the Government in organizing and conducting 
training for personnel groups. 

Lyman §S. Moore, assistant director of the 
Institute for Training in Municipal Admin- 
istration sponsored by the International City 
Managers Association, has been appointed 
consultant in public-service training. 

One of the principal developments made 
possible through the provisions of the George- 
Deen Act is the organization of training on a 
much broader basis than had hitherto been 
possible for those einployed in “‘publie and 
other service occupations.” 

Dr. Moore holds A. B. and M. A. degrees 
from the University of Wisconsin and the 
Ph. D. degree from Northwestern University. 
He has had varied experiences in public- 
service fields of Cook County, Illinois, and 
in his association with the Institute for Train- 
ing in Munieipal Administration, he was 
responsible for the development of a program 
of correspondence in-service training for 
munieipal administrators involving the prepa- 
ration of complete reference volumes in such 
fields as personnel, finance, public works, and 
fire and poliee service. He was associate 
editor of Public Management, official organ 
of the institute, and of its municipal year- 
book. 

In his position with the Office of Education, 
Dr. Moore will plan, organize, and conduct 
studies and investigations in the field of public- 
service occupations. He will be available to 
State school offieers, to directors and State 
supervisors of voeational education, to colleges 
and universities, and to other organizations 
interested in promoting the further develop- 
ment of vocational education, for assistance 
in promoting or improving programs of train- 
ing in public-service occupations. 

Charles N. Fullerton, for many years con- 
nected with the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., 


has been appointed consultant in employee- 
employer relations. 

In addition to serving as consultant to the 
Office of Education, to State boards for voca 
tionat education, to State advisory com- 
mittees and to the Federal Committee on 
Apprentice Training on problems relating to 
employee-employer relations, Mr. Fultertoi 
will make studies and investigations of prob- 
lems arising from the use of Federal funds in 
connection with vocational training in indus- 
trial plants. He will study programs in- 
volving vocational education sponsored by 
other Government agencies and will check 
training programs against special standards in 
order to safeguard the interests of workers 
and the use of public funds. 

Mr. Fullerton was president of the Feder- 
ated Raitway Shop Crafts from 1918 to 1921, 
and general chairman of District No. 29, 
International Association of Machinists from 
1921 to 1926. As supervisor of apprentice 
training for the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Co. for many years he was responsible for the 
technical training given thousands of appren- 
tices for freight and passenger car-inspector 
positions. Since 1933 he has been promoting 
personnel work and soliciting traffic as a special 
inspector for the company. 


Curriculum Research 


One of the functions of the Office of Educa- 
tion is to make studies and conduct inves- 
tigations for the purpose of making available 
to the States source material which will 
strengthen the programs of vocational educa- 
tion in agrieulture, trades and industries, 
home economies, and in business education, 
including the program of training for the 
distributive occupations. 

For several years the Office has recognized 
the need for the services of a specialist in the 
field of curriculum problems who could serve 
as a consultant not onty to the staff of the 
Office of Education but also to State boards 
for vocational education and _ institutions 
training teachers of vocational education; 
initiate and conduet research in curricular 
organization and evaluation, and prepare 
findings for publeation; and cooperate with 
Office of Education staff members and repre- 
sentatives of State boards for vocational edu- 
cation in planning and conducting curriculum 
studies and in the interpretation and publica- 
tion of the results. 

Arrangements have now been made to 
create within the Office of Education a posi- 
tion to be known as Educational and Tech- 
nical Consultant in Curriculum Problems. 
No appointment has yet been made. 


Executive Assistant 


Because of the expanding program of voca- 
tional education and the consequent increase 
in the volume and complexity of administra- 
tive problems, it has been necessary to create a 
new position—Executive Assistant in Voea- 
tional Education. 
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R. V. Billington, a member of the staff of the 
Office of Education, has been appointed to this 
osition in which he will aet as executive 
ssistant to the Assistant Commissioner for 
oecational Education. Mr. Billington, who 
ame to Washington in 1925 as special agent 
an trade and industrial education for the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Service and who for inore 
han 8 years served as regional agent for the 
ede and industrial service, has been dis- 
eharging the duties of his new position on a 
temporary basis for the past 2 years. 


New Service for the Blind 

| 

| A special section known as the Service for 
the Blind was established last year in the 
/Vocational Rehabilitation Division of the Office 
to administer the Randolph-Sheppard Act, 
approved June 20, 1936. This act provides for 
the licensing and establishing of blind persons 
las operators in vending stands in publie and 
Biber buildings. The function of this service 
lis to cooperate with State cominissions for the 
\blind or other State agencies in carrying out 
jthe provisions of the act. One of the activi- 
ties of the service will be to find einployment 
openings for blind persons, uot only as vending 
stand operators but also as employees in 
industrial plants and business houses and in 
small businesses of their own. 

The Service for the Blind, which is headed 
by John A. Kratz, Chief of the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Division of the Office, is com- 
posed of the following persons who were 
appointed some time ago: Jos. F. Clunk, su- 
pervisor, Maurice I. Tynan, field agent, 
Leonard A. Robinson, assistant to the super- 
visor. 

Sinee the establishment of this service, its 
representatives have visited 30 States for the 
purpose of giving advice and assistance to the 
agencies designated to promote the activities 
authorized under the act. Publie agencies 
have been designated in 35 States to place 
and administer 180 stands for the blind in 
Federal buildings. Approximately 300 stands 
have been established in non-Federal buildings 
by various public and private agencies for the 
blind as a result of the impetus given by Fed- 
eral activity in this field. Preliminary re- 
ports indicate that average earnings from 
these refreshment stands are about $900 a 
year, or approximately $450,000 for all 
stands. 


New Positions Added 
to Already Established Services 


No account of recent changes made in the 
organization of the Voeationat Division to in- 
crease its efficiency aud to make available 
serviees demanded in various fields would be 
eomplete without a brief statement concern- 
ing the recent changes and additions in staff 
personnel in previously established services. 


Agricultural Education 


The Agricultural Education Service is made 
up at the present time of a chief, four regional 
agents, an agent for special groups, a research 
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specialist, a specialist in subject matter, a 
specialist in teacher training, and a specialist 
in part-time and evening schools. 

Plans have now been completed for the fol- 
lowing additions to this service: A special 
agent in agrieultural education whose duties 
shall be to prepare subject matter and pro- 
fessional material to be used by teachers and 
supervisors of voeational agriculture, teachers 
and teaeher trainers; a statistical clerk, who 
will be responsible for organizing, compiling, 
and summarizing statistical data developed 
in reports on vocational agriculture from the 
various States and in surveys and studies con- 
ducted by the agricultural service. 


Tlome Economics Education 


Several changes have taken place recently in 
the Home Economies Education Service. 

Florence Fallgatter, Chief of the Home 
Economics Service, resigned in September to 
become head of the Home Economies Educa- 
tion Department at Iowa State College. 

Edna P. Anddon, who has been associated 
with the Hlome Economics Education Service 
for 9 years was appointed chief to fill the 
vacancy. 

During this period Miss Amidon had fre- 
quently served as acting chief and had partici- 
pated in establishing policies of the service. 
Previously she had been associated with the 
University of Minnesota and the University 
of Missouri and had been connected with the 
secondary schools of Minnesota. She holds 
a master’s degree from the University of 
Minnesota. 

For the past 3 years the program of the 
Home Economies Service has expanded to 


include assistance throughout the field of 
home economics education and all matters 
relating to home eeonomics education are 
referred to the service. 

Ala Lee has been appointed to the position 
of agent in home economics education for 
special groups. Miss Lee, who was State 
supervisor of home economics education in 
Iwentucky for 9 years and holds the degree 
of bachelor of scicnee from Georgetown Col- 
lege, Georgetown, Ky., and master of scienee 
from the University of Kentucky, has had 
experience as a teacher of home economics in 
secondary schools in Kentucky, as supervisor 
of student teaching in home economics educa- 
tion at the University of Kentucky, and more 
recently as State supervisor of home economics 
education for Kentucky. 

Present plans call for the appointment of an 
agent to take the place of Miss Amidon in the 
North Atlantic region; an additional agent to 
act as consultant in the further developinent 
of honie economics education programs for 
home and family life; a statistical and edi- 
torial assistant, whose duties shall be to make 
useful summarics of data from State reports 
on home economics education and to assist 
field agents in the preparation of bulletins and 
other publications and materials. 


Under present plans it will also be possible 
to make some expansions and improvements 
in services in trade and industry, vocational 
rehabilitation, research and statistics, and in 
other fields. 


It is hoped that the assistance of all the new 
or expanded services will be available to the 
States in the very near future. 


Aone 
Swan 
We skeen = se) 


A panorama from the Animals of the Bible (Stokes) illustrated by Dorothy P. Lathrop, to 

whom the first Caldecott Medal was awarded by a seetion of the American Library Assoei- 

ation for the most distinguished pieture book of the year. Many have long wanted to honor 

the makers of fine picture books. The annual award of the Caldeeott Medal provides a means 
of stimulating interest in beautifully illustrated ehildren’s books 
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Statistics 


The School Dollar 


by Emery M. Foster, Chief. Statistical Division 


% %& %& Material from studies made by the 
Office of Education on school costs 


in small cities, in school svstems 
combining urban and rural terri- 
tory, in systems having rural territory only, 
in eity school systems and in State school 
systems, make it possible to present the per- 
centage distribution of the sehool current 
expense dollar separately for each of five 
groups of cities, urban-rural districts, rural 
school districts, and for the total United 
States. All expenditures except those for 
capital outlay (mew grounds, buildings, and 
equipment) and for debt service (interest and 
payment of debts) are included in current 
expense. 
Interesting Points 
Some interesting points of the accompanying 
table are: (1) The small percentage of the 
total spent for general control and for opera- 
tion and the large percentage for instruction by 
the large school administrative units embrac- 
ing both urban and rural territory within their 
boundaries (column 7). (2) The small pro- 
portion which is spent for instruction by the 
rural districts with the same proportion for 
gencral control as in the largest cities (column 
8). Auxiliary agencies and coordinate activi- 
ties (to a considerable extent expenditures for 
transportation) take a large share of the 
expenditures by rural districts and seem to 


effect the share available for instruction 
(column 8). In the urban-rural districts, 


however, a comparatively large proportion 
expended for auxiliary agencies and coordinate 
activities does not seem to unduly diminish the 
proportion available for instruction (column 
7). (3) The high proportion spent for general 
control by the smallest cities (column 6) and 
the relatively high proportion for operation 
and the relatively low proportion for instrue- 
tion. 
Financial Advantages 


In general, the table seems to show the 
financial advantages of the large unit including 
urban and rural territory within its boundaries 
and the disadvantages of the small eity unit 
and the entirely riral innit. 
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Now Ready — 
OFFERINGS AND REGISTRATIONS 
IN HIGH SCHOOL SUBJECTS 

1933 -34 
Bulictin Tosh No. Game 


For sale by 


Price 15 cents 


Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D.C, 
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Tnatruction 


General Control 


Fixed Chargee 


Coordinate Activities 


ond 
Auxillary Agencies 


Maintenance 


Operation 


In Syetesa Having Rurel Territory Only 


Figure 1.—Percentage distribution of the school doHar. 


Percentage of current expense dollar used for various school functions in different types 
of school administrative units | 


Urban territory only | i i 
| ¥, 
\ a Urban | 
Rural 
1 - | / and : Total 
. : anes | Group Group Group Group iToup : terri- + 
Teme offexpenciture! 97) 7 100,000 || 11-30,000"| 111 —10,00d 8 Hex’ gnu eo pee ee ae 
| popula- to 99,999 te 29,999 te 9,999 to 4,999 We | only a 
, tion or popula- popula- popula- popula- y 
| mnere tion tion | tion 
| | 
x | 4 - 

1 | 2 3 | BY 6 7 Ss 9 
General/controlis) 222) aes ence 3.2 3.2 3.9 ae eel 2.9 Bh 4.1 
Instruction.__-__- | 17.5 77.3 5.1 v4.4 72.4 76.7 71.5 73.3 
Operation____ \ One eS O85 12.0 | 10. 6 7.9 8.1 10. 2 
Maintenance 3.7 3.8 3.7 3.1 2a 3.1 2.8 3.9 
Coordinate activities and aux- | 

iliary agencies________ Sn Ore BF 28 3.3 ALG 7.9 127% 5.9 

Fixed charges__-.-.-_-_._______ 3.9 2.0 2.0 a £6 1s 1,7 2.6 
— —_ re 

Total current expense __- 100. 0 100. 0 100.0. | 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 100. 0 


! Data tn columns 2, 3, 4, and 9 are calculated from basic data for 1935-36, in columms 7 and 8 froin 1933-34 and in coluinns 5 and 


6 from 1931-32, 
except for maintenance. 


For showing the general trend, the variation in dates makes no inaterial ditference in the percentage analysis 
natr The proportion for the total United States for 1936 (3.9) being greater than for the larger cities for the 
same date, indicates that the 1982 and 1934 proportions for inaintenance were lower than they were in 1936. 


Distributions of data 


are not available from which all percentages cain be derived for the same year. 


Federal Relations 


Two reeent publieations of the advisory 
committee on edueation diseuss phases of 
Federal relations to educational activities. 

Vocational Rehabilitation of the Phystcally 
Disabled, by Lloyd I. Blauch, is a study of 
the administration ef Federal and State funds 
appropriated for the rehabilitation of about 
11,000 disabled persons every year. These 
persons are trained for remtnerative employv- 
ment at an average cost of about $300 per 
client. Although the program: has grown 
since its inception 18 years ago, further 
expansion seems necessary to provide for the 
return to work of the 150,000 persons who 


acquire permanent physical disabilities in 
the United States every year. 

Public Education in the District of Columbia, 
by Lloyd E. Blanch and J. Orin Powers, 
surveys the educational work of the Govern- 
ment in a smaller area, where the Congress 
of the United States, which appropriates all 
funds for the public schools of the District, 
largely directs public education. 

These studies are available through the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D.C. Staff Study No. 9, Vocational Reha- 
bilitation of the Physically Disabled, is priced 
ut 15 cents, and Staff Study No. 15, Publie 
Mdueation in the District of Columbia, at 
20 cents. 
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Education in the CCC Camps 


Objectives of the Program 


The dominant aims of the educa- 
tional program in the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps camps are: To de- 
velop in each man his powers of 
self-expression, self-entertainment, and self- 
culture; to develop pride and satisfaction in 
cooperative endeavor; to develop as far as 
practicable an understanding of the prevailing 
social and economic conditions, to the end that 
each individual may cooperate intelligently in 
improving these conditions; to preserve and 
strengthen good habits of health and of mental 
development; by such vocational training as is 
feasible, but particularly by vocational coun- 
seling and adjustment activities, to assist each 


Left: The sehool building in 
eaeh CCC camp is the eenter 
of edueational aetivities. 


Right: Bird’s-eye 
view of one of the 
eamps. 


man better to meet his employment problems 
when he leaves camp; and to develop an ap- 
preciation of nature and of country life. 

The specific steps which must be taken for 
the fulfillment of these dominant aims are to: 
Eliminate illiteracy; raise the level of enrollees 
deficient jn school subjects; provide instruc- 
tion on camp work jobs and projects; provide 
voeational training; provide training in con- 
structive and worth-while use of leisure time; 
provide cultural and general education; pro- 
vide training in health, first aid, and safety; 
provide character and citizenship training; 
and assist enrollees in finding employment. 


Basic Approach 


The program of education organized in any 
given camp must be based upon the problems 
and interests of the men of that camp. The 
basie approach, therefore, in planning an edu- 
cational program is the ascertainment of the 
problems and interests of the men relative to: 


Plans for reconnecting themselves with the 
normal order of society. These relate to voca- 
tional interests, connections and opportunities 
for employment, and reestablishment of family 
and home relationships. 

Present interests and problems. These are 
problems of the camp for which there is a co- 
operative responsibility on the part of the men 
with the camp officers for ving and working 
in the eamp. 

Problems of an individual and personal char- 
acter, the solutions of which are important to 
the individual’s future. 

Individual interests and needs for educational 
work. 


Edueational advisers of the eorps areas find it helpful to meet for interehange of ideas. 
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A lesson in handwriting; one of the important steps 
toward elinrination of illiteraey in eael:s CCC eamp. 


The Curriculum 


The handbook for Educational Advisers in 
the Civilian Conservation Corps camps, pre- 
pared in 1934 by the United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Office of Education, and 
approved and published by the Secretary of 
War, outlines the essential and fundamental 
objectives of the program of instruction for the 
camps. Itis stated in this handbook that the 
program ‘‘—will comprise such instruction 
suited to the needs of any particular camps as 
may be practicable, it being recognized that 
conditions as regards intelligence, aptitude, 
and receptability of enrollees, and many other 
factors, will vary not only in nine corps areas 
but in 1,500 camps, each having its own prob- 
lem. The basic thought in providing a pro- 


gram of instruction and in imparting instruc- 
tion will be that of returning to the normal 
work-a-day world, upon completion of the 
emergency relief project, citizens better 
equipped mentally and morally for their 
duties as such and with a better knowledge of 
the Government under which they live, and 
of all that that Government means.” 

In order to mcet the needs of a group of 200 
young men, ranging in age from 17 to 23, and 
in educational achievement from illiteracy to 
fourth year college, a curriculum covering a 
broad range and variety of subjects has needed 
to be organized. The curriculum of the CCC 
caimp is divided into the following classifica- 
tion: Academic, prevocational, and voca- 


A knowledge of typewriting will help these and other 
enrollees to find a plaee in the business world. 
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tional; job training and related subjects; in 
formal activitics, misecllaneous; professional 
and general. 

The more gencral academic courses includ 
courses in the removal of illiteracy, removal 0 
comunon-school deficiencies, and in equiva- 
lent work. Courses in the usual secondary 
school subjects are also given. 

The most common prevocational and voca= 
tional subjects arc: The comercial courses 
the building trades; clectrical work; agricul 
ture; auto mechanics; and in the Negro com- 
panies, domestic service. 

Organized training on the job is carried on 
in connection with the work projects by the 
supervising personnel. Classes in work re- 
lated to this training are held in camp. 


Not all CCC elasses are 
held within four walls. 


First-aid training is required 
of all CCC rated personnel. 


Informal activities include arts and crafts, 
dramatics, and music. 


Miscellaneous Courses 


Under miscellaneous courses are grouped 
first aid, health and hygiene, safety, life- 
saving, and citizenship training courses. The 
American Red Cross standard first-aid course 
is required of all rated personnel. Under the 
cainp surgeons, classes are conducted in health 
and hygiene. Each camp has a safety coun- 
cil, and weekly safety meetings are held. An 
organized safety plan is followed in all cainps. 
Each summer, two enrollees are sent from 
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each company to American Red Cross aquatic 
schools. Upon thcir return, they arc utilized 
to conduct training in the camp in lifesaving 
and waterfront activities. Citizenship train- 
ing is conducted both formally and informally. 
_ Professional work includes teacher training, 
foreman training, and leader training. 

Under general activities are listed lectures 
by outside speakers, educational and entcr- 
tainment film showings, guidance activities, 
and organized library activities. 

- The camp curriculum is thus grouped to 
meet as fully as possible the needs of the 
special camp group. The foregoing divisions 
are used for classification purposes. Within 
the framework of these classifications suffi- 
cient flexibility is possible to meet the special 
needs of any enrollee or group of enrollees in 


the camp. 


| A Sample Program 


: 


| Some excerpts from the catalog of courses 
of one of the camps illustrate a sample camp 
program: 


7 


Academic and vocational 


Elementary subjects__-.-.---.------ Adviser Bender. 
guia iS Wieeeeen sa -oe—-~—-—-—--- === Adviser Bender. 
Mathematics, applied_---...------- Foreman Meyer. 
PCCM aLiONS amas = 5----2.------ Adviser Bender. 
Speech: Public-speaking and debate- Technical Assistant 
Houlihan. 
Psychology and reading ------------ Adviser Bender. 
CHI CHILITG sees ate a === === === = Agronomist Hartschen 
Blue print reading---.._.----------- Foreman Reynolds. 
Bookkeeping and accounting - -_---- Captain Kemman. 
Concrete construction Foreman McAdon. 
TSeRCBUN ncn coe Project Forester Po- 
shusta. 
 brarianship.....-s5.---.----.---- Librarian Howell and 
assistant. 
Motion-picture projection... .------- Assistant Educational 
| Adviser Dorweiler. 
Mechanical drawing---_.------------ Engineer Donnan. 
eoilconsehvavioneess-222-==------—- Foreman Byars. 
SUIRVON ITE ocoees acne eee Engineer Whelan. 


Analysis Made 


Job Instruction. ‘‘All enrollees receive in- 
struction on the job—a job analysis is made 
prior to instruction. Also, there is supple- 
mentary classroom instruction to the job 
instruction, and the groups usually meet in 
the morning, on a selected day of each week, 
| just before work call, for an hour.”’ 


Informal courses 


healt ts. asocosocccesecessesee Leader Reynolds. 
Bec oloe vac meee aan Engineer Donnan. 
| Leathercraft_-..--.----------------- Q). 
_ Photography. -------------- a ()): 
Meaxidermy..=.------- Leader Reynolds. 
_ Wood working (1). 


1 Instructors not decided upon. 


Miscellaneous courses 


| Physiology and pathology--.-------- Licutenant Tanous. 
Rrstiaidesss-oe-o5--- cena s = ... Licutenant Tanous. 
(SON RHR coo soeenesoseces esanemnemeee Superintendent White. 


| 
Professional training courses 


“Pig ice ran) (eno ce eee ono ee Superintendent White. 

Mea er training ..-------~-<0<<<<-<«- Captain Kemman. 

Teacher training.--.--.-.--.-------- Adviser Bender. 
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Enrollees show great 

interest in the voca- 

tional training 

courses proyided in 
the camps. 


Avocational inter- 
ests are also encour- 
aged and developed. 


Instructional Staft 


“Teachers should be selected from among 
the men, the officers, the camp technical 
staffs, voluntary teachers from local educa- 
tional institutions, and unemployed teachers 
where available under the emergency relief 
program for education. In some instances 
men can take advantage of educational pro- 
grams of the vicinity. Only persons interested 
in the men and their problems should be used as 
teachers.’’ Thus reads the Handbook for Edu- 
cational Advisers. 

In accordance with these basic instructions, 
camp educational advisers and later the camp 
committees on education attempted to select 
from the camp staff qualificd enrollees and 
available emergency education program 
teachers, a corps of instructors who would 
be able to present in a concisc and methodical 
way the courses for which the enrollees had a 
need and an interest. 


A Manual for Instructors in Civilian Con- 
servation Corps Camps was prepared some 3 
years ago, by the Vocational Division of the 
Office of Education. This 95-page manual 
suited to the camp teaching situation has 
become the guide for instructors in the corps 
and the basis of a number of camp teachcr- 
training courses. It stresses the responsi- 
bilities of camp instructors and suggests a 
number of methods and devices for efficient 
teaching. 


Training Emphasized 


During the 5 years of CCC education, pro- 
fessional training of both the camp adviser 
and the corps of instructors in each cainp has 
been emphasized. Corps area and district 
training confercnces for the advisers and camp 
teacher-training courses for the camp instruc- 
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Interest in outdoor life in CCC camps leads many enrollees to study vocational 
Lower right: A soil eonservation project. 


agriculture in its various phascs. 


tional staff have resulted in an integrated 
program and more effective, purposeful 
teaching. 

In addition to the leisure-time instruction, 
teehnical seivice personnel in February 1938, 
gave 1,393,568 man-hours of job-training in- 
struction to 157,250 enrollees comprising 
7,799 instruction groups on the work project. 
By August of 1938, these figures had risen to 
1,649,002 man-hours of instruction given to 
169,791 enrollees in 8,541 instruction groups. 

As of August 1938, there were 21,762 camp 
instructors giving leisure-time instruction; 
1,427 of these were camp educational advisers, 
1,306 assistants to the camp educational ad- 
visers; 2,828 Army officers; 9,277 technical 
personnel; 4,597 enrollees; 1,510 emergency 
education program teachers; 15 National 
Youth Administration teachers; 238 regular 
teachers; and 564 “others.” The following 
table shows the number of leisure-time in- 
structors and subjects per company as of 
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February 1938 and August 1938: 


Number of | Number of Number of 
instructors | subjects per subjects per 
lpercomnpany| instructor company 


Item 


Feb- Au- 
ruary gust 
19388 19388 


Feb- An- Feb-! Au- 
ruary gust ruary gust 
19388 19388 1938 1938 


Educational  ad- 
WISTS == see, see OI TOLO5) me e5sD) 4.3) 4.9 4,06 
Assistant educa- 
tional advisers._J .9} .S7} 2.27 22)] 206 1.9 
Military staff 2,0 P1288 Uesil) wa 288 2 
Technical staft_- 6.8 6.17 Ie 1.38) S8.3/f 8.0 
Enrollees__.--__-.-- Pel )| Re yi 11 gon oo 
E. E. P. teacbers.__| .9] 1.00] 3.1 GEOMeewol ALSO) 
N.Y. A. teachers. _- 1 . 09 eg 16 el 16 
Regular teachers____ -J] .16 Heo i, Hi Vet 24 
Ovherssseee eee ae a6 oF Ld 1.3 -S] .49 
| 
Feb-| Au- 
ruary) gust 
1938 | 1938 
Total number of instructors per company---___ 16 4.4 
Total nuniber of subjects per instructor_._____| 1.7 1.6 


Edueation for 
Veterans 


Of the 279,693 enrollees in the Civilian Cou- 
servation Corps on August 31, 19388, 25,973 
were war veterans, serving in 136 companies 
made up exclusively of veterans. 

While the general objectives of the CCC 
educational program are emphasized in junior 
and veteran companies alike, certain probleins 
are greatly intensified in the veterans’ camps 
and require special attention. Tliteracy and 
commion-school defieiencies are problems com- 
mon to both juniors and veterans. Every 
effort is made to eradicate illiteracy among the 
veterans and to give those who require it coin- 
man of the tool subjects. 

However, the age of the veterans precludes to 
a great extent their reabsorption into industry 
or into the occupations for which many have 
been trained. Thus, the most important 
problem of education in the veterans’ camps 
beeomes that of occupational rehabilitation 
and readjustment. Effort is made to retrain 
and reestablish the veterai im the occupation 
for which he has been trained. In cases, the 
veteran is guided into an allied vocation or 
occupation where he may enjoy a_ better 
chance of securing employment, In many 
cases, veterans have been trained for entirely 
new occupations. 

A further phase of training for veterans has 
been the program of training the men to set 
up aud operate small farms and small busi- 
nesses which may afford them an adequate 
income. Many veterans utilized their ad- 
justed service payments for this purpose. 
Many veterans have learned crafts such as 
pottery, rug weaving, bedspread weaving, bas- 
ket making, wood earving, and eabinet making. 
The sale of these products from roadside stands 
near their homes has netted a fairly comforta- 
ble ving for many veterans after their dis- 
charge from the Civilian Conservation Corps. 

The problem of the veteran in the Civilian 
Conservation Corps is a special one and 
special efforts will continue to be made to 
solve this problem in keeping with the needs 
and mterests of the veteran enrollees. 
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Negro Edueation 


Thousands of Negro youth have received 
dueational opportunities in the Civilian Con- 
ervation Corps since its inception in March 
933. Negro enrollment in the ecanips usually 
iverages between 9 and 10 percent of the total 
nrolhnent. 

- Negroes enrolling in the corps are in great 
1eed of educational and occupational training. 
for the most part, they come from underpri- 
aileged homes and connnunities which offer 
ew opportunities. According to a recent sur- 
ey of the Office of Education, 7.6 percent of 
he Negro enrollees are illiterate at the time 
hey enter camp, and 53.7 percent are on the 
slementary-school level. The average age of 
hese young men is nearly 19, which fact indi- 
sates the extent to which their educational 
sreparation has been retarded. About 33.5 
sercent of the Negro enrollees are on the high- 
school level, and 5.2 pereent have either com- 
sleted high school or entered college. The 
najority of these young men have never had 
systematie vocational training or occupational 
zuidance. 


Must Understand Problems 


In the successful operation of a plan of in- 
dividualized education, it is essential that the 
hdvisory personnel be of the highest caliber. 
Negro advisers are chosen on the basis of their 
raining, experience, and sympathetic under- 
standing of Negro problems. Every Negro 
dviser has a bachelor’s degree, and 13.2 per- 
ent have the master’s. Seventy pereent of 
this group have had previous teaching or school 
administrative experience. 

The elimination of illiteracy has been one of 
he major objectives of the eamp educational 


Achievement of reading ability gives new meaning to the printed page. 


progranl. Ilhteraey among Negro enrolices 
has been almost three times as great 3s among 
the white enrollees. Over 90 pereent of the 
illiterate Negro enrollees are regularly enrolled 
in organized literacy training. Literaey train- 
ing for Negro cnrollees is based largely on an 
individualized approacl. 

Deficiencies in common-xehool subjects con- 
stitute another grave problem of Negro CCC 
meiibers. <As previously incicated, 53 per- 
cent of the entire Negro enrollment are found 
on the elementary level although the average 
ageis only 19. More than 52 percent of Negro 
enrollees on the elementary level were pursuing 
elementary-school courses during January 
1938, as compared with 40 percent of the total 
CCC enrollment on this level who were taking 
clementary-school subjects. 


Occupational Needs 


Vocational courses have been widely organ- 
ized in the camps to meet the occupational 
needs of Negro enrollees. Courses in cooking, 
table-waiting, mess management, shoe repair- 
ing, barbering, laundering, tailoring, and store 
management are among the occupational sub- 
jects most frequently taken. 

Every Negro camp adviser is confronted 
with the task of helping his enroHees locate 
satisfactory employment. In general, this 
problem is the same as those in white camps. 
However, certain problems are found to an 
intense degree among Negro enrollees. Their 
extensive common-sehool deficiencies and lack 
of vocational training are real handicaps. 
Furthermore, relative wage scales tend to 
render continuation as a CCC enrollee attrac- 
tive to the Negro member of the CCC. 

The Civilian Conservation Corps is in 4 
position to render invaluable service to thou- 
sands of Negro vouth cach vear, supplying 


There are 


approximately 30,000 Negroes enrolled in CCC educational classes, 


ne 
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the type of preparation and experience which 
modern times will demand of them. Toward 
achieving the maximum service in this respect, 
the edueational program in each eamp will 
continue to strive. 


Use of Visual Aids 


Probably vo sehool unit has progressed 
further in the use of visual aids in a similar 
length of time than has the Civilian Couserya- 
tion Corps. Beginning in 1938, the corps 
soon began to adopt the use of eharts, maps, 
speennens, models, and motion-pieture pro- 
jectors. 

Yoday each corps area has a central film 
library which makes available to all the camps 
a large assortment of sound aid silent motion- 
picture films and film strips. In a number of 
instances, explanatory material for the use of 
the instructor is furnished with the films and 
film strips. This material points out the teach- 
able content and suggests best practices of 
presentation. 

Entertainment films reach most of the 
camps. One corps area distributes these films 
through its film brary and attempts to de- 
velop an appreciation of high-type films by 
means of a careful selection of subjects. 


Film Strips Produced 


The film strip is being used extensively in 
class work to illustrate subject matter and 
bring out details. Complicated diagrams, 
maps, and still seenes, such as one of the 
Grand Canyon, are admirably presented to 
small groups by this visual aid. The motion 
picture is used in company and class groups 
to illustrate motions, reproduee sounds, and 
show in summary fashion a complete process, 
such as the manufacture of steel rail from ore 
pit to the finished product. EnroHee groups 
in a number of camps have already produeed 
film strips and motion pictures for their own 
use. 


Other Equipment 


Yn addition to the fin and film strips, camp 
advisers have introdueed the use of lantern 
side machines and opaque projectors. They 
have also stressed the use of wall maps, posters, 
charts and blackboards; have recémimended 
and supervised the purchase of globes, various 
types of models in the fields of biology and 
mechanics; and have helped instructors and 
enrollees to build up botanical, zoological, 
and mineralogical collections. Each of these 
types of visual aids has been relied upon 
considerably in the CCC and has produced 
excellent results in creating and maintaining 
the interest of enrollees, many of whom could 
not perhaps have been attracted to instruction 
groups by any other means. 


ive 


The average CCC camp now has a permanent 
library containing more than 1,000 volumes. 


Library Facilities 


Library and general reading facilities in the 
camps have been eonstantly expanded during 
the 5 years since the inauguration of the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps. Aceessions have been 
made by centralized and local purchase and 
by donations. Reading rooms have been im- 
proved and increased in size. Each eamp now 
has a comfortable, well lighted, and attraetive 
reading room. ‘The library and reading needs 
of the enrollees in the eamps are met by the 
provision of books, magazines, and newspapers. 

The books of the camp library are divided 
into two elassifications: Permanent library 
and traveling library. The permancit library 
remains in the camp and eonsists of fiction, 
biography, reference books, teehnical books, 
pamphlets, and the like. The average eamp 
permanent library now contains morc than 
1,000 volumes. The CCC traveling library 
consists of 100 volumes of modern fiction and 
biography, along with many other books of 
eurrent interest. This library is eirculated 
among the eamps of a district or corps area 
on a regularly seheduled basis. The most 
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commonly used schedule perniits a traveling 
library to be retained 60 days in each eamp. 


A total of 51 magazines is furnished cae 
camp by eentralized purchase. 

Newspapers are purchased by the individual 
camps from funds available to them. Gen- 
erally, from five to eight daily papers from 
cities and towns to which the enrollees of tlie 
camp are native are on the lists. Frequently, 
small-town weeklies are subscribed to also. 

In addition to the facilities provided in 
each camp, small loan libraries are sometimes 
established at district or corps area head- | 
quarters. Borrowing privileges are frequently 
extended to the enrollees by adjacent publie 


‘and school libraries. 


Constant effort is being made to expand and 
amplify the camp libraries to the end that 
they may increasingly serve the needs and 
interests of the enrollees. 


| Awarding of 
Certificates 


Through the cooperation of local public 
schools, State departments of education, and 
colleges and universities, arrangements have 
been made in many eamps for the earrying on 
of work leading to the awarding of cighth 
grade diplomas, high-school diplomas, and 
college degrees to enrollees in the corps. 
Often the work is carried on in eamp by quali- 
fied teachers of courses meeting the prescribed 
standards of the cooperating State department 
or school. When the necessary elass work — 
has been completed, the enrollee is required to 
sustain satisfactorily an examination set by the 
eooperating ageney. The diplomas are then 
granted by the State department or local school. 
In many other instances enrollees from the 
camps attend classes held in nearby local 
schools or colleges for which credit is given. 


Leisure-time activities include many talented musical groups. 
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During the fiscal year 1937-38, 3,517 men re- 
ceived elementary school certificates or diplo- 
mas, 634 received high-school diplomas and 13 
were awarded college degrees as the result of 
work carried on while in camp or in schools and 
colleges acting in cooperation with the camps. 
_ Three types of spccial certificates are 
granted in the camps. The unit certificate 
is granted to the enrollee upon the satisfactory 
completion of one quarter of work in a single 
subject. The educational certificate is granted 
upon the satisfactory completion of 12 quar- 
terly unit courses selected on a planned basis 
with the approval of the camp educational 
committee. The enrollee must also sustain 
satisfactory comprehensive oral and written ex- 
amination before the certificate can be granted. 
The proficiency certificate is granted to the 
enrollee who demonstrates satisfactory skill in 
certain special jobs in accordance with pre- 


seribed standards. The granting of the profi- 
ciency certificate must receive the prior ap- 
proval of the appropriate district head quarters. 


Researeh in CCC 


Education 


American graduate schools are taking an 
increasing interest in CCC education. Six 
doctoral dissertations and 22 master’s theses 
have been completed in this field. These 
studies by graduate students analyze various 
phases of the edueational work carried on in 
the camps, marshal detailed findings and offer 
concise recommendations. The 28 completed 
studies were made in graduate schools located 
in 17 States distributed throughout the 9 corps 


areas. Three of the studies concerned the 
educational program of a particular corps area, 
three were devoted to guidance features of 
camp education, one concerned vocational 
education, and the remainder treated the 
edueational programs of one State or district. 

In addition to independent studies made by 
graduate students, four universitics, Boston, 
Columbia, Ohio State, and the University of 
Washington, united their efforts in preparing 
a study of the guidance and rccreational 
phases of CCC camp education, which ap- 
peared as Office of Education Bulletin 1937, 
No. 19, entitled “CCC Camp Education: 
Guidance and Recreational Phases.” 

The interest of graduate students and grad- 
uate schools in CCC education is most heart- 
ening, and the findings and constructive sug- 
gestions coming from this source are of much 
help to the program. 


One of the three types of eertifieates awarded CCC enrollees for edueational aehievement, 


Educational Certificate N® 
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CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CORPS 


ducational 


This Certificate has been Awarded to: 


i ne 
Upon honorable completion of the number of hours of instruction shown in the 


following subjects: 


Certifirate 


(Home address) 


This award is made at 


193___ by the officials of Company 


Project Superintendent. 
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Camp Educational Adviser. 


Company Commander. 
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New Books and Pamphlets 


School Programs 

The Curtain Rises, Plays to Produee. 
eolleetion of nourovalty plays with complete 
production notes on staging, directing, and 
acting, designed especially for high school and 
amateur dramatie groups. By Robert W. 
Masters and Lillian Decker Masters. Boston, 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1988. 362 p._ illus. 


Deseribes the methods found most etfective in the authors" 
experience in school! dramaties. 


Creative Ways for Children’s Programs. 
By Josephine Murray and Effie G. Bathurst. 
New York, Silver Burdett Co., 1988. 396 p. 
illus. $2.40 

Discusses the materials aud techniques which are being 
used in progressive schools to hetp children huild creative 


programs. A pictorial summary and many references are 
included, 


Libraries : 
A. L. A. Catalog 1932-36. [Edited by 
Marion Horton. Chicago, American Library 
Association, 19388. 357 p. 35. 
An annotated list of approximately 4,000 tilles published 
during the 5-year period of 1932-36, The books were selected 


by the editor after tentative lists had been checked by experts 
in each field. 


Who Uses the Publie Library. By Wiliam 
Converse Haygood. Chicago, University of 
Chieago Press, 1938. 137 p. $2. 

The author presents in familiar terms for lay readers the 


results of a statistical survey niade by the New York Public 
Library in January of 19386, 


1DS8—30 Debate Material 

British American Alliance, edited by E. C. 
Buehler. New York City, Noble and Noble, 
Publishers, Ine., 19388. 389 p. (Annual De- 
bater’s Help Book, Vol. 5.) $2. 

Anglo-\meriean Agreement. New York, 
Tie ll WY, Willkom (Cok, WQS. Za, Cx 
Referenee Shelf, Vol. 12, no. 1.) 


Beth books are devoted to the National University Fv- 
tension Association debate topic for 1038-39 


Visual Kdueation 

Catalogne of Visual ids for Classroom Use. 
Sound films, silent films, lantern slides, ex- 
hibits. Towa City, Ia., The University, 1938. 
os p. illus. (University of Towa Extension 
Bulletin, no. 443.) 


A deseriptive list of lantern slides aud motion picture tilms 
intended for systematic use in the classroom, 
Book Selection 

The Text Book Guide, 1988-19389. New 
York, Baker and Taylor Co., 1988. 152 p. 
25 cents. 


A descriptive guide to school and college textbooks to assist 
the buyer in seleetion, 
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EDUCATORS’ 


Books recommended for Rural and Urban 
School Libraries, by the 
Reading Circle, 2 department of the Nebraska 
State Teachers Association. Lineoln, Nebr., 
The Nebraska State Reading Cirele, 1938. 
34 p. 


Books are classified into three gromps— Primary, Inter- . 


mediate, and Upper Grades. Each book is further rated as 
being easy, average, or diffieult within its group. 


Safety Education 

Instructional Units on Efficiency — of 
Movement in Traffie and Automobile Opera- 
tion. Issued by Iowa Department of Public 
Instruction. Prepared by Teacher Training 
Class, Iown State Teachers College. Des 
Moines, Printed by lowa Motor Vehicle 
Department, 1988. LIS p. hus. 


Units developed for high schools for use with Sportsman- 
like Driving Series, tests aud references ineluded. 


Parent-Teacher Associations 
Parent-Teacher Activities at Lineoln School, 
by Edith Rossbach. New York, Burean of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1938. 41 p. 50 cents. 


A history of the Lincoln School Association, a pioneer in 
many activities, which will be of interest to other Parent- 
teacher associations. 


School Transportation 


School Transportation, by Asael C. Lam- 
bert. Stanford University, Calif., Stanford 
University Press, 1938. 124 p. $3. 


A study of school transportation, of value to school officials 
and students of schoo] administration. 


Susan O. Furrerer 


* 


Recent Theses 


A list of the most recently received doctors’ 
and masters’ theses in edueation, which may 
be borrowed from the library of the Office of 
Edueation on interlibrary loan. 


ATSINSON, CARROLL. Education by radio in American 
schools, Duetor's, 1985. George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, 126 p. 

Canty, Laura MM. Twenty-five case studies of ontstand- 
ing successes and failures in Freneh classes. Mtbaster's, 1935, 
New Jersey State Teachers College, Upper Montelair. 62 
p. ms. 

CHAPMAN, FLORENCE J. Use of biegraphy in junior high 
school American history. Master's, 1935. New Jersey State 
Teachers CoNege, Upper Montelair. Sl p. ms. 

COWSILL, CATNERINE MM. Survey of educational facilities 
for physically handicapped children in the public schools of 
the District of Columbia. Master's, 1937. George Wuash- 
ington University. 63 p. ims. 

GASSERT, M. Enizanetir. siridy of the characteristics of 
individuals with strong, pleasing personalittes. Master's, 
19386. Pennsylvauia state College. 63 p. ms. 


BULLETIN BOARD 


Nebraska State: 


GoBBEL, LUTHER L. Chureh-State relationships in eduea- 


tion in North Carolina sinee 1774. Doctor's, 134. Yale 
University. 251 p. 


HILDRETH, GLENN W. The graduate-patron and his 
school: a study of the attitudes toward the pnbtie school 
held hy the graduates of Fremont, Nebr., senior high school 
of the odd year classes 1913 to 1931, inclusive. doctor's, 
1935. University of Nebraska. 124 p. nis. 


KEPHART, Epwin G. Legal vocabulary for school adminis: 
trators. Mlaster’s, 1937. Pennsytvania State College. 51 
p. ms. 


KetTcHAM, M. KATHLEEN. Functional analysis of super- 
vision: the application of scientific procedure to a progranl 
of supervision over a 3-year period in grades 1 through 6 in 
the five elernentary schools of a city in western New York, 
Master's, 1938. Syracuse University. 157 p. ms. 


KING, Bettina. A method of discovering interests and 
experiences of junior high school pupils as a basis for informa- 
tional problem solving units in arithmetic, Miaster’s, 1938, 
Boston University. 212 p. ms. 


LAMBERT, ASAEL C. School transportation. Doctor's. 
1936. Stanford University. 124 p. 


Payson, VERNA M. Anatysis of the teaching of consumer 
edueation in vocational homemaking schools of Massachu- 
setts. Master's, 19388. Boston University. 122 p. ms. 


PricE, Ray A. ‘The use of activities in social studies: a 
critical study of the etfectiveness of 52-pupil activities as 
judged hy teachers and students. Doctor’s, 1938. Warvard 
University. 306 p. ms. 


PURVIS, ALBERT W. An analysis of the abilities of differ- 
ent. intelligence levels of secondary school pupils. Doctor’s, 
1938. Harvard University. 596 p. ms. 


Ricu, MATEEL. An attempt to predict scholastic achieve- 
ment. Master's, 1938. University of Kansas. 52 p. ms. 


RIpDLeE, JOHN I. The 6-year rural high sehool: a compara- 
tive study of small and large units in Alahama. Doctor’s, 
1937. Teachers College, Columbia University. 101 p. 


Rep, Harrop O. Cooperative institutional in-service 
training for teachers: an experimental investigation with 
selected Nebraska secondary school teachers. Doctor’s, 
1938. University of Nehraska. 158 p. ms. 


SCHLEGEL, ALBERT G. W. An experiment to determine 
the relative effectiveness of two ditferent types of supple 
mentary reading materials in the intermediate grades. 
Doctor's, 1935, Pennsylvania State College. 42 p. 


SELLERS, JouN M. Taxation and support of education in 
Indiana. Doctor's, 1937. University of Chicago. 151 p. 


Stein, PAvLINE KK. Anevaluation of the Louisville course 
of study in chemistry in relation to the educational and 
vocational interests of girls as discovered among pupils of 
the LouisviNe publie schools from September 1935 to Fehrn- 
ary 1937. Miaster’s, 1937, University of Louisville. 117 
p. ms. 


TISINGER, RICHARD M.A uniform system of cost aecount- 
ing of school transportation, Doctor's, 1938, Cornell 
University. 201 p. ms. 


TORREGROSA, FELICIO M, study of certain phases of 
physical education for boys in the puhlie high schools of 
Puerto Rico. Master's, 1938. Syracuse University. 77 
p. us. 

Van Scoy, Wintiam B. The social, professional, and 
economic status of the elemeutary teacher in West Virginia. 
Master's, 1991. West Virginia University. 102 p. ms. 

Weitzer, TEeNry I. Curriculain classification of junior 
college students. Doctor’s, 1488. University of Southern 
CaHfornia. 626 p. ms. 

Wintsety, Bitmia J. Causative factors in the maladjust- 
ment of children. Master's, 1037, Syracuse University. 
ISL p. ins, 

Ruru A, Gray 
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Education for Peace 


by Norman H. Davis, Chairman, American Red Cross 


*% KK A queer thing happened once in a 
little Belgian town soon after the 
i is Great War. It was a smoky little 
place, and had been left so desolate 
by bombs and cannon that the only game its 
children knew how to play was to slide down 
a slag heap on a piece of wood. Not an ex- 
eiting pastime, even by childish standards. 
But soon even this was taken away. <A 
high board fence went up around the slag 
heap. Most mysterious hammering noises 
eame from behiad the fence; crates and boxes 
were brought to its door and vanished within, 
and from somewhere beyond the barricade 
came a delightful smell of varnish and fresh 
paint. 
A Magic City 


At last, when the children had reached the 
very bursting point with euriosity and sus- 
pense, down came the fence, and behold, a 
magic city! There were ehair swings and 
sand boxes for little children; baseball, tennis, 
and volleyball courts for bigger boys and girls, 
and, best of all, there were trained playground 
directors to teach the youngsters to play. 

A network of similar playgrounds spread 
across Europe. The old gray battlements of 
Paris, which have resounded to many a battle 
ery in days gone by, now echoed to shrill 
eries of “Slide, keed, slide!’ as a French boy 
stole a base in a real game of baseball. 

The European boys, who had almost for- 
gotten how to hold any kind of ball, took to 
baseball quite naturally, and their sisters 
found plenty of exercise and amusement mn 
basketball, gymnasium, and sewing classes. 
France is a nation of farmers, and soon farm 
schools were flourishing where boys were 
taught seientifie farming. In Italy schools 
were assisted where girls were taught to farm 
and cook and sew. 

Orphans’ homes, children’s libraries and 
playgrounds sprang up in Italy, sewing schools 
in Belgium, sanitariums and industrial schools 
in Rumania, vocational schools in Albania, 
schools in Bulgaria, and Latvia and Finland; 
all of these institutions, along with amillions 
of gifts, were miracles to children who had 
forgotten there was anything beautiful in life. 
“Where are all these things eomiug from?” 
they were asking everywhere, and tne answer 
was: “From American school children.” 

“But how can children do so much?” was 
a natural question that followed. The Amer- 
ican Junior Red Cross was the answer. 


An International Conference 


A few weeks ago I was in London attending 
the Sixteenth International Red Cross Con- 
ference. Responsible representatives of some 
50 countries met around the council tables to 
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discuss such questions as more humane treat- 
ment of prisoners of war, the establishment of 
neutral zones for noncombatants, the protec- 
tion of women and children against suffering 
resulting from armed confliet. his, how- 
ever, was a remarkable thing: 

While we sat talking, armed forces of some 
countries represented in that group were 
marching against each other. But under the 
Red Cross flag, those of us attending that 
conference had only one purpose before us— 
to relieve human suffering, and to do what we 
could to heal the breaks that existed between 
nations of different faiths, creeds, and cclors. 

Such a demonstration of international abil- 
ity to discuss irritating differenees dispassion- 
ately is proof enough that some degree of 
sanity remains in the make-up of belligerent 
mankind. Why is it that so many efforts 
toward international eonciliation have ap- 
parently failed since 1918? We believed very 
firmly, when smoke had cleared away, that 
off those battlefields came ideas for perpetual 
peace, that international bodies would settle 
vexing problems and navies could be scrapped. 
But we learned quickly enough that although 
sons and fathers and homes and churches were 
gone, we had nothing of value in return. 
Today it looks as though childlike humanity 
has forgotten how its fingers were burned. 
We are playing with fire again. 


efforts for Peace 


Why are efforts to preserve peace among 
men ending in obvious futility? Why are 
men once more facing each other across 
frontiers bristling with guns, ready to spring 
into action at the slightest provocation? 
Could it be that world education is at fault, 
or at least in large measure to blame? 

Quite possibly it is. 

Those same French and Italian and Bul- 
garian and Austrian children who learned to 
vell “Slide, keed, slide!’ while playing with 
American baseballs 18 years ago are the young 
men now ready to spring out of opposing 
trenches today. They’ve grown up and now 
control the destinies of nations by their bodily 
power coupled with mechanical instruments 
of destruction. They spent their young days 
in schools—some of them built with American 
money—yet it seems that one thing they failed 
to absorb, along with mathematics, spelling, 
and their respective national grammars, was 
the spirit of humility and concern for others 
implied in the motto of the Junior Red Cross: 
T Serve. 

But perhaps IT am not placing the blaine on 
the right generation. It is the fathers of these 
young soldiers who are sitting in legislative 
halls and at the wheels of ships of state; so 


we must adunit that those boys, most of them, 
are in dugouts and trenches now through no 
fault of their own, motivated by no personal 
thirst for blood or destruction. 

Theirs was not the privilege of deeiding their 
own fate. There were few opportunities for 
them to apply the prineiples motivating the 
Junior Red Cross. 

And so we met in London, Red Cross dele- 
gates accredited by the governments of 50 
civilized nations, to find that the most im- 
portant items on the conferenee agenda were 
not those concerned with nursing services for 
backward eommunities or the ehasing of 
death from our highways; rather, we spent 
much time discussing plans for evacuating 
refugees froin war zones, planes for transport- 
ing war-wounded, the relief of 
mothers and children. 

How are we to change all this? 


starving 


A Common Goal 


Granting that, as Wordsworth claimed, the 
child is father to the man, we must also grant 
this: That the shaping of the future lies, not 
with fathers and mothers aud counselors of 
youth, but in the hands of those very boys 
and girls we father and teach. 

“T confess,” said Sir Philip Gibbs in 1920, 
“that when I look around the world and see 
the misery in so many peoples, the hatreds 
and jealousies between nations, the lack of 
any kind of charity in international relations, 
I am often tempted to despair of human 
progress . . . but through such organizations 
as the Junior Red Cross we must entertain 
hope and work for good results.” 

For many vears I have been interested in the 
relationships between large and small nations 
of this complex world. At the same time I 
have seen enough of the average man—whether 
he be an American, Parisian, German, 
Londoner—to know that at the base of all his 
wants lies the wish for peace and contentment, 
a home to which he nay retire surrounded by 
love and trust, a calm, serene passing through 
this life with time for both his work and his 
play. Our very natures from childhood lead 
us toward such desires. Why cannot we inject 
the best that is in us as individuals into our 
relationships with each other as nations, rather 
than letting mob lust rule? 

Sir Philip Gibbs still believes that one of 
the greatest hopes for permanent international 
peace comes from those Junior Red Cross 
bovs and girls, as well as the other youthful 
millions throughout the world now engaged in 
learning anything from spelling to mastering 
the intricacies of specialized economics. I 
agree with him that the task facing us all, 
teachers, preachers, statesmen, molders of 
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public opinion and leaders of our national 
thinking, is to instill in the youth of our lands 
and all other lands the sincere desire for truth 
and justice in international dealings just as we 
expect it in our dealings with one another. 

Walt Whitman, seeking to explain his 
“Leaves of Grass’ to & dubious public in 
1855, in that forceful way of his declared that: 
“Nien and women and the earth and all upon 
it are simply to be taken as they are, and the 
investigation of their past and future shall 
be unintermitted and shall be done with 
perfeet eandor.” 


State Laws Requiring 


We are trying to do this on both a section 
and international scale in the Junior Red 
Cross. Through the League of Red Cross 
Socicties, representing organizations in 61 
countries, Junior Red Cross members are 
being introduced in schoollooms through re- 
vealing correspondence; through the exchange 


of gifts sent with sincere desires for friendly - 


results; and through the instigation of a 
natural curiosity to see and know the 
youth of other countries who have the same 
hopes and desires our own American children 
have. 


May the time soon come when representa- 
tives of Red Cross societies of all countries 
shall gather around council tables, not to 
discuss preparedness plans for possible world 
conflict, but to confer and to compare notes 
on advancing campaigns for better lealth, 
safer homes, more abundant lives for all. 

Those engaged in molding the minds of” 
American youth can be of inestimable help in 
bringing this day about. I am sure we are 
all working toward such a common goal,” 
Let us not forget that there is much work 
to be done. 


Teaching of Citizenship in the Schools 


by Ward W. Keesecker, Specialist in School Legislation 


According to Woodrow Wilson, «No more vital truth was ever uttered 
than that freedom and free institutions cannot long be maintained by 
any people who do not understand the nature of their own government’ 


* kk It has often been expressed in vari- 

ous ways that those things which 
i i! are deemed desirable in the future 

life of a nation should be taught in 
its schools. This idea has been generally 
approved and practiced as a fundamental 
principle in public education throughout the 
world. The publie schools in the United 
States have long emphasized the importanee 
of having future citizens trained in the 
principles of health, honesty, morality, re- 
spect for law, and in the ideals and prin- 
ciples of American democraey. These things 
have been regarded among the essential ele- 
ments of an education for American life, and 
they have been deemed desirable to the future 
life of the Nation. 

The laws of the commonwealths of this 
Union point unmistakably to the conelusion 
that the American people and their respective 
State legislators have had an abiding faith in 
the merits of constitutional democracy and 
that they have sought to perpetuate the ideals 
and principles of that form of government in 
this country. The legislative enactments of 
practically all of the States expressly require 
the teaching of American government, espe- 
cially the Constitution of the United States, 
and a majority of them make it the express 
duty of public-school teachers to give instruc- 
tion concerning the nature, ideals, and prin- 
ciples of American democracy. (See aecom- 
panying table.) 

As examples: A Florida statute requires 
that instruction on the Constitution “include 
a study and devotion to American institu- 
tions and ideals.’”’ Nevada has a _ similar 
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statute. Mississippi requires instruction on 
“duties and obligations of citizenship, pa- 
triotism, Americanism, and respect and obedi- 
ence to law.’”’ Montana requires instruction 
in patriotism, principles of free government, 
true comprehension of rights, duties, and dig- 
nity of American citizenship. A North Caro- 
lina statute requires instruction in American- 
ism which shall include respect for law and 
order, character and ideals of the founders of 
our country and the duties of good citizenship. 
The legislature of Oklahoma has declared 
that “the instilling . of an understand- 
ing of the United States and a love of country 
and devotion to the principles of American 
government shall be the primary object of 
instruction” in American history. 

In recert years there has been a tendency 
to emphasize the rights—especially academie 
rights—of teachers without attaching ade- 
quate significance to their corresponding 
duties. PubJic teachers are public servants 
and, along with their rights, they have certain 
important duties to perform. 

For example, a teacher of English is ex- 
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“The Constitution of the United States 
of Ameriea,”’ printed in a poeket-size edi- 
tiou, may be obtained at 5 eents each 
from the Superintendent of Doenments, 
United States Goverument Printing 
Offiee, Washington, D. C. On orders for 
100 eopies or more, the Superintendent 
of Doeuments will allow a diseount of © 
25 pereent. 


pected to teach the generally approved and 
accepted methods of English expression; and 
under the government of the American com- 
monwealths it is difficult to support the claim 
that academic freedom includes the right to 
advocate ideas which are contrary to our 
accepted and established system of govern- 
ment. Self-preservation is the first law of 
any government. Abraham Lincoln said: 
“No government proper ever had a provision 
in its organic law for its own termination.” 
(For discussion of Rights and Duties of Aca- 
demic Freedom, see The Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association, November 1936, 
p. 238.) 

From the character of the statutes, regula- 
tions, and courses of study in practically all of 
the States, concerning the teaching of Ameri- 
can government, it is obvious that they were 
designed to inculcate not merely a knowledge 
of, but also respect for and devotion to those 
ideals and principles which have constituted 
the basis of American democracy. Thus the 
legislative and regulatory mandates among 
the several States clearly manifest and sanc- 
tion the following philosophy (again quoting 
Lincoln): 

“Let reverence for the law be breathed by 
every American mother to her lisping babe that 
prattles on her lap; let it be taught in the 
schools; in the seminaries; in colleges; let it be 
written in primers, spelling books, and alma- 
nacs; let it be preaclied from the pulpit, pro- 
claimed in legislative halls, and enforced in 
courts of justice. And, in short, let it become _ 
the political religion of the Nation.” 

(Summary of State laws on next page) 
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A summary of State laws requiring the teaching of American government, 
history, and citizenship in public schools 
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ory and civil government shall 
be required for graduation from all grammar 
schools, both public and private.” 


municipalities. 

Declaration of Independence and United States 
Constitution required to be taught in the 8th 
grade and public high-school grades, ‘‘and in 
corresponding grades in all other schools with- 
in the State... and in the educational 
departments of State and municipal institu- 
tions. 


Minn..-| X |----|..--]----]----|----| Declaration of Independence and United states |-.---. 
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problems in American democracy in high 
schools. 


1 As a general rule teachers in public schools are without authority to teach partisan political 
views even in the absence of express statutory restrictions. 

2 Teachers are forbidden to make seditious utterances or to be members in organizations advo- 
cating acts of criminal syndicalism. 

3 The advocation of “‘communism”’ is prohibited. 

4 State constitution requircs “‘instruction upon the constitutional system of State and national 
government and the duties of citizenship.” 

’ Textbooks must not ‘‘contain any matter or statements” which are “seditious in character, 
disloyal to United States, or favorable to the cause of any foreign country with which the United 
States’ might be at war. 
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our country, duties of good citizenship, respect 
for national anthem and the flag, a standard 
of good government, and State and national 
constitutions. 


XXX 
x 
xX 


Oklahoma history may he substituted for Ameri- j_-.-- =I 
can history. ‘The instilling into the hearts of 
the various pupils of an understanding of the 
United States and a love of country and devo- 
tion to the principles of American government 
shall be the primary object of such instruction, 
which shall avoid, as far as possible, being a 
mere recital of dates ”’ 

Textbooks on American history and civil govern- | ® x 
ment must stress the services rendered by men 
who achieved our national independence, who 
established our form of constitutional govern- 
ment, and who preserved our Federal Union. 

Civics to include “loyalty to the State and Na- j----- S 
tional Government.’’? 

Principles of popular and representative govern- |..____ 
ment as enunciated in State and Federal Con- 
stitutions. 

“Principles of State and Federal Constitutions” 
in elementary schools; ‘‘cssentials of the United 
States Constitution, including the study and 
devotion to American institutions and ideals” 
in State-supported high schools, colleges, 2nd 
universities. 

Patriotism, the singing of patriotic songs, read- 
ing of patriotic addresses, and a study of the 
lives and history of American patriots. 


x 
x 
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‘Gntelligent patriotism, including the needs of 
the State and Federal Governments, the duty 
of the citizen to the State, and the obligation 
of the State to the citizen.” 


mote ethical character, good citizenship, and 
patriotic loyalty to the United States and its 
Constitution and laws.”’ 

(2) Teaching of principles of government of 
Vermont shall include instruction in proper 
marking of hallots. 

Course in civics and history in clementary and 
high schools shall include and required to be 
taught the Declaration of Independence, the 
Virginia Statute of Religious Freedom, the 
Virginia Bill of Rights, and Section 58 of the 
Virginia Constitution; and an outline of the 
United Statcs Constitution, the principles of 
which shall be carefully explained. 

Patriotism and ‘‘American government’’_._...._]----- = 

Ideals, principles, and spirit of Americanism and 
knowledge of the machinery and government 
of the United States and of the State of West 
Virginia. 

Civil government—State and National_...------|----- & 

naa) See Study and devotion to American institutions 

and ideals. 


8 “No textbook shall be used in our schools which speaks slightingly of the founders of the 
republic, or of the men who preserved the union, or which belittles or undervalues their work.’” 

7 In order to be approved private schools must provide instruction in “principles of popular 
and representative government as enunciated in the State and United States Constitutions.’’ 
High schools must include history and government of Rhode Island, State and United States 
Constitutions, and State and United States government. , 

* Teachers in public and private schools and colleges ‘‘shall not indulge in, give or per- 
mit * * * any instruction, propaganda, or activity in connection with such school * * * con- 
ee to or subversive of the Constitution and laws of the United States or of the State of 

ermont.’ 
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Policies for American Education 


by H. C. Hutchins, Assistant Secretary, Educational Policies Commission 


* * * ae the people of America believe 


n democracy as a way of life is 
eaacciettar That they under- 


stand and conduct themselves ac- 
= to principles which tend to preserve 
the democratic tradition, is, however, less 
generally true. Public edueation acknowl- 
edges responsiblity. for perpetuating and 
transmitting to growing generations the 
ideals of the democeratie form of government. 
Realizing that a changing society requires 
periodie reinterpretations of the nature of this 
responsibility, the educational profession looks 
to its leadership for guicanee in adapting the 
school program to contemporary social needs. 
Three vears ago the National Education 
Association and American Association of 
School Adniinistrators created an [Educational 
Policies Commission to define guiding policies 
for the schools. Charged with the task of 
appraising existing conditions and bringing 
about desirable changes in the method and 
content of edueation, this eommission has 
been active in stimulating long-terin planning 
by the professton and general pubhe. Chief 
among its contributions are three documents 
of a series on “‘Edueation in American Demoe- 
racy. The first of these, published more 
than a year ago and widely publicized, 
briefly reviewed here; the other two volumes, 
publtshed during recent months, are reviewed 
in greater detail. 


The Unique Function of Education 
in American Democracy } 


The commission declares that education 
has a unique funetion among the public 
services by virtue of the fact that it underlies 
and sustains other aspects of civilization. 
The professions, arts, sciences, and the pro- 
eesses of honiemaking and of government are 
dependent upon education for suecessful 
execution. The nature of this service makes it 
imperative that eduesation be aceorded free- 
doms eonsonant with its important obligations 
to society. 

Beginning with a deseription of edueational 
development threughout the history of 
Aineriea and a delineation of attitudes toward 
the growth of the sehool as a public enter- 
prise, the document porirays the inherent 
nature and obligations of public education 
today. “‘Wielding no weapons of sheer power, 
claiming no pomp and circumstance of State, 
edueation nourishes the underlying values 
upon which State aud Society depend for their 
existence—values which outlast transforma- 
tions in the workmg rules of government and 


economy, and offer promises of humane re- 


oe « Education in American Democracy, SCHOOL LIFE 
7, March 1937; pp. 198 -9. 
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construction in times of erisis and threatened 
dissolition.”” It must keep alive memories, 
kindle and feed the imagination, foster aspira- 
tion, cherish beauty, and encourage the use of 
knowledge and creative ability for ethical 
purposes. ‘‘On these considerations education 
has no monopoly, to be sure, but its intrinsie 
obligations fall within the broad field thus 
laid out.” 

Because of these responsibilities educational 
authorities insist on measures of law and other 
safeguards designed to ensure an autonomy 
in which they ean best discharge their obliga- 
tions. ‘Whether it is a question of budget 
making, the keeping of accounts, the selection 
of personnel, the purchase of supples, or the 
design and construction of school buildings, 
the indubitable requirements of education 
eall for fiseal and administrative distinctions 
fully adapted to the eare and training of 
youth.” And again, “the removal of eduea- 
tional administration some degree from peri- 
odical turnovers in regular legislative and 
executive offices is no accident... it is, at 
least in a large measure, the result of deliberate 
pohey, adopted with reference to the broad 
purposes of education and defended on 
positive grounds.” 


The Structure and Administration of 
Education in American Democracy 


The administrative policy of a school 
system necessarily reflects the social funetion 
which it purports to discharge. lollowing 
the general pattern set forth in the Unique 
Function of Education in American Demoe- 
racy, this document presents policies relative 


to the structure of education and relationship. 
of local, State, and Vederal authorities whiel 
have a bearing on the equalization of cduca 
tional opportunities. 

Extension of the public-school program both 
above and below its present levels, as well as 
in terms of the variety of offering, is sound 
educational policy. Basing their recoinmen- 
dations on needs that are not adequately 
met by the traditional program, the commis- 
sion advocates a tripartite division of the 
school system. These might inelude nursery 
school, kindergarten, and the first six grades 
as a first unit, a 4-year program of continued 
general education as a second unit, and a 
final 4-vear program of secondary education 
differentiated according to the outlook of the 
students enrolled. For youth in secondary 
schools it is proposed “that those opportuni- 
ties which have often been called vocational 
should be made equally available to those who 
are to continue their general education and 
to those who may enter terminal courses 
leading to a particular and limited vocation.” 

The fact that education is a State function 
delegated to local boards for administration 
clearly distinguishes the educational function 
froin the publhe services rendered by munici- 
palities. However, “general municipal officers 
tend to forget that they have no inherent power 
over cdueation and that without legislative 
sanction they have no more right of control 
over schools than school boards have over 
cities.”’ Full responsibthty of the State is not 
discharged in delegating obligations to local 
boards of ecueation. The legislature deter- 
mines the general content of the school pro- 
gram and renders financial assistance to the 
communities; State school authorities certify 
teachers, establish standards of good practice 
with regard to school programs, buildings and 
equipment and fiscal procedures, couduet 
researeh, anc enforce the mandates of the 
legislature. In short, the State discharges its 
proper funetion by outlining a broad mini- 
mum program for local school systems and 
encouraging communities to exeeed this 
minimum wherever possible. 

Although the several States carry the major 
responsibtlities of publte education, the Federal 
Government has a stake in the provision of 
good schools. Because incomes derived in one 
State are frequently taxed in another, and 
beeause of internal migrations of the popula- 
tion, it is manifest that “the eceonomiec and 
social development of every section of the 
country is dependent upon the provision made 
for education in each of the several States.” 

“Any chureh group has the right to organize 
schools in which its particular doctrine is 
taught, provided only that since these schools 


(Concluded on page 118) 
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Why Students Leave College 


by John H. McNeely, Spectalist in Higher Education 


tion in the United States is why 
students leave 
graduation. 

The premature withdrawal of the students 
generally results in financial waste not only 
to the universities aud colleges which they 
leave, but also to the students. Several 
other questions affecting the efficiency of the 
administration of the institutions are involved. 
Should the students have been admitted in 
the first place? Do the educational programs 
including the methods of instruction lack the 
essential appeal so that students lose interest 
and leave the institutions? Are the collegi- 
ate environmental conditions such as to make 
adjustment too difficult for them? The dis- 
covery of the particular causes respousible 
for the students dropping out of college 
throws light on these problems. 


college prior to 


L ok Of vital concern to higher educa- 
) 


Checking Causes 


Through a study on college student mor- 
tality | recently conducted by the Office of 
Edueation in cooperation with 24 universities 
scattered throughout the country, an effort 
was made to collect information on the reasons 
why students left these institutions along 
with other factual data coneerning this gen- 
eral subject. The plan of the study consisted 
of checking as far as possible the catses 
responsible for withdrawals of 9,305 students 
from the institutions between 1930-31 and 
1934-35, inclusive. Of this total 6,652 were 
men and 2,653 women students The uni- 
versities included 14 under publie control 
and 10 under private control. Students 
leaving the publicly controlled universities 
numbered 5,872 and the privately controlled 
3,433. 


Most Conimon Causes 


Many causes were found for studeuts leav- 
ing the universities, some of which were 
intangible in character. The most common 
eauses were dismissal for failure in academic 
work, financial difficulties, lack of interest, 
and death or sickness. In addition were 
various miscellaneous causes, such as dis- 
inissal for disciplinary reasons, student needed 
at home, student obtained job, student trans- 
ferred to some other institution, student's 
family moved from community in which 
university is located, marriage, indulgence in 
too many extra-curricular activities, tade- 
auate high-school preparation, inability to 


1 McNeely, John HI. College Student Mortality. United 
States Department of the Interior, Office of Education Bulle- 
tin 1937, No. 11, Washington, United States Government 
Printing Office. 
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eoncentrate on work, failure to coordinate 
efforts, and the like. 

One of the unexpected findings of the study 
was the large number of students leaving for 
unknown causes and concerning whom the 
universities possessed no knowledge as to why 
they left the institution. This was due 
partially to the fact that many students left 
at the end of one academic year and failed to 
return at the opening of the following fall 
term without notifying the universities as to 
their reasons for not returning. Another 
difficulty was that the student and personnel 
records of some of the universities made no 
provision for recording the causes of student 
withdrawals. 


Unknown Causes Highest 


Of the 9,305 students, the results of the 
study showed that 18.4 pereent left the uni- 
versities because of dismissal for failure in 
academic work, 12.4 percent because of finan- 
cial difficulties, 6.1 percent because of lack of 
interest, 4.0 percent beeause of sickness or 
death, 14.1 percent because of various mis- 
cellaneous causes, aud 45.0 percent because 
of unknown causes. One of the striking dis- 
closures was that a larger proportion of the 
students left the universities as a result of dis- 
missal for failure in academic work than for 
any other known cause. About one out of 
every six students was dismissed for such 
reason. This would tend to indicate that the 
withdrawal of many of the students was com- 
pulsory rather than voluntary. 
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Unknown causes 


Significant information on other aspects of 
the subject are of special interest. One re- 
lates to the causes of students leaving the 
publiely controlled as compared with the 
privately controlled universities. Another 
coneerns the differences in the caise of men 
and women students leaving the institutions. 
In the accompanying chart are presented 
graphically these differences on a percentage 
basis. 


Dismissed for Failures 


The percentage of students dismissed for 
failure in academic work in the publicly con- 
trolled universities exceeded that for the 
privately controlled universities. About one 
of every five students left the former institu- 
tions due to this cause in contrast with one of 
every six for the latter. In the publtely con- 
trolled universities a higher percentage of men 
students were dismissed for failure in academic 
work than in the privately controlled. Ou the 
other hand, the privately controlled universi- 
ties had a higher percentage of women students 
leaving on this account than the publicly con- 
trolled. 

Finaucial Difficulties 


Financial difficulties caused larger propor- 
tions of students regardless of sex to leave the 
privately controlled than the publicly con- 
trolled universities. In the case of women 
students the percentage leaving privately 
controlled universities was especially high, 
being almost twice that of the publicly con- 
trolled universities. Responsibility for this 
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situation probably may be traeed to the faet 
that the expenses of attending publicly con- 
trolled universities were relatively low while 
higher tuition rates im general prevailed at the 
privately controlled institutions. 


Lack of Interest 


Lack of interest was responsible for a 
greater percentage of students of both sexes 
leaving the publiely controlled than the 
privately controlled universities. The excess 
was approximately 6.7 pereent. A far larger 
proportion of students regardless of sex left the 
privately controlled than the publicly con- 
trolled universities for miscellancous causes. 
The privately controlled universities apparent- 
ly possessed greater knowledge of why their 
students left, since higher percentages of 
students leaving for unknown causes were 
found in the ease of the publicly controlled 
universities. 


Interesting Discovery 


In the study separate data were collected 
ou the causes for students leaving the several 
professional colleges or schools conducted by 
the universities. An interesting discovery 
was that the pereentage of law students dis- 
missed for failure in academic work was more 
than twice that of arts and sciences students. 
Conversely, the percentage of law students 
leaving because of financial difficulties was 
from approximately one-third to one-half less 
than that of students in other colleges or 
schools, such as arts and sciences, agriculture, 
education, home economics, or commerce and 
business. A larger proportion of home eco- 
nomics students than other types left because 
they were needed at home, the most plausible 
explanation being that all of them were 
women students. 


xk * 


Washington 
Headquarters 


Reorganization of the Ameriean Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges, now in its nineteenth 
year, has just been effected, according to 
recent announcement by the Association. 

The reorganization provides for a national 
headquarters whieh was opened September 1, 
1938, at 744 Jaekson Plaee, Washington, D. C. 
Walter Crosby Eells has accepted appointment 
as the first executive seeretary of the reorgan- 
ized Association. Dr. Fells for the past 10 
years has been professor of education at Stan- 
ford University. For the past 3 years he has 
been on leave of absence to act as eoordinator 
of the Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards at Washington. 
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Bureau of Mines Films 


at 


Seven new silent motion-picture films hay 
been added to the film library of the Bureay 
of Mines, now consisting of about 4,000 reels 
which are used extensively by edueationa 
institutions. The films, in either 16- or 35-mn 
width, may be borrowed free of cost, excepting 
that for transportation. Applieations shoule 
be sent to the United States Bureau of Mines 
Washington, D. C. 

Safety Glass—a 2-recl film portraying the 
manufacture of safety glass and its role in 
the prevention of accidents and injuries. 


Aluminum: Aline to AMetal—a 2-reel film 
showing the mining and preparation of 
bauxite ore, the making of alumina, and the 
eonversion of alumina by elcetrolysis into 
the pure white metal aluminum. 

Aluminum Fabricating Processes—a 2-recl 
picture showing the manufaeture of sheets, 
bars, wire, eables, and the many and varied 
shapes used in industry and the home. 
Copper Mining in Arizona—a 3-reel film show- 
ing open-pit mining methods at Morenci, 
Ajo, and Jerome, and underground mining 
at Bisbee. The open-pit methods depieted 
inelude diamond drilling, air drilling and 
blasting, removal of waste, ehurn drilling 
aud blasting, and transportation of ore. 
Underground methods inelude tunnel driy- 
ing, sinking winges and shafts with a rotary 
drill, scraping ore into ehutes, transporta- 
tion to ore poekets at the shaft, hoisting to 
the surface, and transportation to the 
smelter, 

Copper Leading and Concentration—a 1-1cel 
film illustrating operations in the prepara- 
tion of eopper ore for the smelter. Crushers, 
ball mills, belt eonveyors, elassifiers, and the 
operation of flotation cells are graphically 
shown. 

Copper Smelting—a 1-reel film showing the 
conversion of ore and concentrates into 
metallic copper, including seenes depicting 
crushing, roasting, smelting in reverberatory 
furnaces, removal of impurities in con- 
verters and anode furnaces, and easting of 
the metal into anodes. 


Copper Refining—a 1-reel film showing the 
conversion of anodes into ehemieally pure 
eopper by the eleetrolytic process in a large 
refinery that treats 8,000 tons of anodes 
each month. 


xk * 


A COMPLETE LIST of the 
Bureaw’s fils may be 
obtained upon request 
to Bureau of Mines, 
United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior, 


Washington, D. C. 
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Educational Broadcasting 


“Wings for the Martins” 


The Story So Far 
j 
* *w & “That’s my rock colleetion, in that 


| bag. It’s valuable....I late 


school. They can’t get me to go 
back there any more... poetry 
‘nd grammar and all about the Pilgrims .. . 
: . .. of course I’ll visit my family sometime 

. . when I get to be a geologist . . . but I 
nust start on now, Mr. North. Thank you 
or the breakfast, Mrs. North.” 

Thus Jimmy Martin at the age of 12 tries 

iis wings and shows that he considers the busi- 
1ess of knowing more about roeks so impor- 
ant that he must leave school and home and 
levote himself entirely to it at once. 
' Is something wrong with Jimmy’s sehool 
hat he thinks he must leave it to pursue an 
mpelling interest? Have Mr. and Mrs. 
Martin made mistakes, that a boy so young 
should run away from home? As a matter of 
act, Jimmy’s sehool is a good sehool and 
Jimmy’s parents are like any other parents 
who go about the more pressing duties of life, 
eaving to the teachers this perplexing matter 
o£ “education” save when emergencies such 
" this one call them into action. 

The crux of the situation is that red-haired, 
‘reckled Jimmy, generous and honest, is more 
than just a being to be edueated. He is a 
lively, growing boy. His interests and disposi- 
tion are different from those of the other 
children with whom his school and home have 
had to deal. His initiative, imagination, and 
energy lead him out of the bounds unconsci- 
ously established by nis teachers and parents 
through their experience with other children. 

Jimmy might be any boy in any high school. 
Not all children run away. However, those 
whose needs are not mct sometimes react in 
Ways just as dangerous to their wholesome 
development. Teachers and parents eon- 
tinuously are faeed with the problem of giving 
guidance in time to forestall harmful reactions. 
When emergencies sueh as Jimmy’s occur, 
they should be handled in a way to prevent 
undesirable results. 

In order to get Jimmy ‘‘straightened out’, 
Mr. and Mrs. Martin go to school to seek 
professional advice. They learn that the 
principal and teachers, aroused by their new 
knowledge of Jimmy’s distress regarding 
school, already have made plans to help him. 
Instead of asking Jimmy to give up collecting 
rocks, the principal will help him develop this 
hobby, and use it as an approach to subjects 
he now finds uninteresting. He arranges for 
Jimmy to take trips with the senior high 
school geology elub to loeate fresh sources of 
rocks. The science teacher plans to give 
several children interested in rocks al oppor- 
tunity to consult Jimmy about such things. 
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The sehool librarian prepares to refer him to 
new books on rocks. The history teaeher 
plans to help him study the relation of geology 
to history and to report his speeial knowledge 
to the rest of the elass. 

When Jimmy is called into the prineipal’s 
office for a chat on ways of meeting his difficul- 
ties with school, the suggestion is made to 
him that a supply room could be made avail- 
able as a museum to house the zolleetion of 
rocks and other displays of benefit to the 
school. He thus gets a fresh hold on his 
interests. Because his teaeliers are well quali- 
fied, he now will be helped to help himself, not 
all at once, but now and then, whenever assist- 
anee is needed. 

In their discussion with the prineipal about 
Jimmy, Mr. and Mrs. Martin learn that the 
modern theory of discipline as applied in 
sehool can be applied at home. They decide 
to modify some of their ways of guiding all 
four of their children—Jimmy; Patricia, their 
youthfully sophistieated high-sehool senior; 
affeetionate Barbara, Jimmy’s fierce little 
defender; and spirited, nonconforming Dieky, 
in kindergarten. 

In the sehool whieh 9-year old Barbara 
attends, some of the children’s individual 
needs are met through school elubs. ‘In 
what kind of club can I get the best experience 
or do things J Jike to do?” and “In what kind 
of club ean I be most useful?’’—these are ques- 
tions which every ehild needs help to decide. 


This Month and Next 


The Martin problems taken up in this 
month’s broadeasts deal with books, good 
health, taste in dress, and recreational aetivi- 
ties for the family. One program is devoted 
to the seleetion of books for the family library 
or bookshelf. Another suggests problems 
whieh parents and teachers should consider 
in planning tbe kind of health guidanee which 
renders ‘“‘remedial instruction’? unnecessary. 
An episode is based on a problem too often 
neglected: The duty of home and sehool in 
helping children learn how to dress attrae- 
tively though modestly and to develop habits 
which contribute to good grooming. Parents, 
teachers, and children will appreciate the 
program whieh suggests ways of family 
planning for enjoyable evenings at home. 

In January’s dramas Mrs. Martin will have 
a prominent part. Until now, she has been 
too busy sewing on buttons, keeping her home 
tidy, and enjoying it with her family, to read 
some of the books on ehild eare that she 
bought with good intentions. As her children 
grow older, their differenees seem naturally to 
inerease. Mrs. Martin’s oeeasional perplex- 
ities no Jonger can be cleared away by Mr. 


Martin’s comforting philosophy, ‘‘Now you 
mustn’t worry, Myra; you always do the best 
you can,” 

Determined to know more about the ways 
of education, she joins a study group eon- 
ducted by the Parent Tcacher Association, 
learns about Dieky’s life in kindergarten, con- 
vinees herself that Barbara is learning in in- 
teresting new ways all the subjects that can be 
expected of a ehild of her age, and interviews 
the teaeher about Jimmy’s “queer report 
card.”’ Problems sueh as the following will 
be presented: What types of parent education 
are desirable? Is kindergarten a necessary 
part of the school? How are “‘subjeets” 
studied today? What kind of report eard is 
most useful? 


How Series Constructed 


“Wings for the Martins’ is educational 
drama. It consists of everyday problems 
with which millions of Amerieans are strug- 
gling. Dilemmas, difficulties, and trials in the 
lives of the Martins, are dramatized. The 
scenes take place in the home, elassroom, 
office of the school prineipal, and community 
settings. 

The program is prepared and produced by 
the Office of Education and presented with the 
cooperation of the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers and the National Broad- 
casting Co., and with the assistance of the 
Works Progress Administration. The pur- 
pose of ‘‘ Wings for the Martins” is to help 
the publie become acquainted with American 
education in its relation to the ordinary ac- 
tivities of young people and the home; to en- 
courage community participation in the im- 
provement of edueation; and to offer guidanee 
to teachers, parents, and others who have the 
responsibility of helping girls and boys with 
their problems. The first broadcast was given 
November 16, and the dramas will be pre- 
sented each week on Wednesday at 9:30 to 10 
p. m., E. S. T., until the elose of the series of 
26 programs, May 10, 1939. (See radio eal- 
endar on the baek cover page of each issue 
of Scnoot Lire.) 

Months of researeh and planning under the 
direction of Commissioner of Education J. W. 
Studebaker and Assistant Commissioner 
Bess Goodykoontz preceded the writing of 
seripts. Tolosa Cooke, author, curriculum 
speeialist, and teacher, Des Moines, Iowa, 
advised and assisted in the preliminary ar- 
rangements and in researelt. 


Committees at Work 


A general planning committee from the 
Office of Education appointed by the Comni- 
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misstoner of Education, is guiding the progress 
of “ Wings for the Martins.” Members of the 
conunittee are: Bess Goodykoontz, Chairman; 
James F. Abel, Chief, Comparative Education 
Division; bdna P. Amidon, Chief, Hone Eco- 
nomies Education Service; Nora 1. Beust, 
Specialist in School Libraries; Mary Dabney 
Davis, Specialist in Nursery-WNindergarten- 
Primary Edueation; Carl A. Jessen, Specialist 
in Secondary Hducation, Olga Jones, Acting 
Chief, Editorial Division; FP. J. Kelly, Chief, 
Higher Education Division; Helen Kk. Mack- 
intosh, Specialist in Elementary Education; 
Wise H. Martens, Specialist in Education of 
Exceptional Children; W. \. Ross, Specialist 
in Agricultural Edueation: and Gordon Stude- 
baker, Director, Radio Seript Exchange, 
Office of dueation. 

In addition to the general planning com- 
mittee of Office of Edueation specialists, a 
comnuttee of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers is cooperating. Members of 
this committee are: Mrs. J. WK. Pettengill, 
President, National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; Thomas Gosling, Second Vice Presi- 
dent, and Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Washington, D. C.; Ada Hart Arktt, Parent 
Education Chairman, and Chairman and 
Head, Department of Child Care and Train- 
ing, University of Cincinnati; Francis H. 
Blake, Vice President, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Albion, N.  Y.; 
Julia Wright Merrill, National Chairman of 
Library Service and Chief, Public Library 
Division, American Library Association; Fred- 
erick M. Hosmer, President, Child Welfare 
Company, Auburn, N. Y.; and Wittiam 
MeKinley Robinson, Rural Service Chairman, 
Director of Department of Rural Education, 
Western State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 

A special Review Committee made up of 
certain members of the General Planning 
Committee reads and approves scripts and is 
continuously available for consultation and 
advice. Members of this committee are: 
Bess Goodykoontz, Chairman, Olga Jones, 
F. J. Welly, Helen IX. Mackintosh, Elise H. 
Martens, and W. A. Ross. Effie G. Bathurst, 
Specialist in Curricular Problems, Office of 
Edueation, is in charge of supervisory and 
research activities for the series. 


How Progranits Are Produced 


As the problems of the Martins develop, 
the seripts for the drama are written by Paul- 
ine Gibson, New York City. As a member of 
the editorial staff for Scholastic Magazine, 
Miss Gibson was originator of radio guilds 
and author of “A Handbook for Amateur 
Broadeasters.”” She is also the author of a 
prize-winning series of children’s programs. 

“Wings for the Martins” is produced by the 
Radio Division of the Office of Education. 
Williami Dow Boutwell, Director of the Di- 
vision, is administering the programs. Philip 
Cohen, who recently spent 3 months with the 
British Broadeasting Corporation m1 London, 


england, producing und studying English 
radio programs, is directing the production 
from the New York City studios of the Na- 
tional Broadeasting Co. Musite for the pro- 
gram is under the direction of Rudolph 
Schramm and is presented by a National 
Broadeasting Co. orchestra and the Radio 
Division chorus. The cast is composed of 


players selected from the acting company of: 


the Radio Division and the NBC associate 
actors. 


Materials for Listeners 


Materials are being prepared by the Office 
of Education to help listeners’apply the broad- 
casts to their own educational problems and 
learn more about the ways of modern schools. 
These materials are in the form of study 
guides and each is written by a specialist who 
is particularly able to disenss the problems 
presented by the broadeast. Each guide in- 
cludes suggestions for helping children at 
school and at home, lists of reference materials, 
questions, and other ideas for discussion 
groups or individual listeners. 

Local groups, such as parent-teacher asso- 
ciations, parents’ discussion groups, college 
Classes, and supervisors and committees of 
teachers can use the guides in making the 
broadcast the basis of group study. Listeners 
are invited to send a postal to “Wings for the 
Martins,’ Washington, D. C. requesting 
material for each program in which they are 
especially interested. 


Policies for 
American Education 


(Concluded from page 114) 


are organized to take the place of public 
education, their curriculums must inchide 
those experiences deemed necessary for the 
preparation of all. for citizenship. On the 
other hand, this same freedom denies to any 
religious body support derived from the taxa- 
tion of all the people.” Any other interpreta- 
tion of the matter would violate the principle 
of separation of church and state to which 
those living in this democracy have long been 
committed. 


The Purposes of Education in 
American Democracy 


The commission has attempted to clarify 
the purposes of education in the hope of 
demonstrating how the sehools ean better 
serve a democratic social order. It looks first 
to those basic principles upon which democracy 
is founded and later seeks the expression of 
these prineiples in the school program. 

An examination of American life and cus- 
toms reveals five coneepts which constitute 
the democratic ideal: the general welfare, en- 
compassing altruism and a responsible kinship 
to others; civil liberty, imvolving certain 


‘ deniocratie ideal. 


‘GnaHenable” rights and coroHary responsibili- 
ties; the consent of the governed, requiring 
participation of the people in matters of social 
control; the appeal to reason, suggesting peace- 
ful and orderly methods of resolving issues; 
the pursuit of happiness, offering the basis for 
an effective social life. These coneepts must 
be transposed into a program of orderly 
experienees if they are to be made useful to 
the public schools in the development of 
citizens. 
Four Purposes 

Four great purposes of education are identi- 
fied, all leading toward the realization of the 
While each is stated as a 
single purpose, it is comprised of numerous 
contributory objectives whieh are grouped 
together for convenience in discussion. 

The objectives of self-realization. Command 
of the fundamental tools of learning, under- 
standing of the basie facets of physical and 
mental health, habits of play and reereation 
and breadth of intelectual interest are the 
objectives to be sought for everyone. In a 
democraey where individual achievement 
leads to social progress, the realization of this 
broad purpose is of supreme importance. 

The objectives of human relationships. En- 
joyment of a rich, sincere, and varied social life, 
ability to get along with others, appreciation 
of the home as a basie social institution and 
comprehension of the means of exalting those 
everyday relationships with family and com- 
munity constitute fundamental goals of the 
educative process. Good homes and good 
communities are primary units of democracy. 

The objectives of economic efficiency. Selec- 
tion and learning of an occupation and appre- 
ciation of the social values of work as well as 
of good workmanship, are manifestly educa- 
tional processes indispensable to society. 
Planning the economies of one’s own life and 
becoming an informed and skillful buyer like- 
wise fal within this sphere. The relation of 
education to the wise fulfillment of material 
needs is apparent. 

The objectives of civic responsibility. Com- 
prehension of the structure and processes of 
society, development of an attitude of critical 
evaluation tempered with tolerance, and a 
readiness to know and accept the responsi- 
bilities of citizenship arc goals of education 
which cannot be disregarded. Democracy 
prizes intelligent interest in civie affairs on 
the part of the individual. 


Why Views Presented 


Interpretation and adaptation of these gen- 
eral policies to the needs of local school sys- 
tems will of necessity be a long and variable 
process. Some of the recommendations have 
been sought by edneators for years; others are 
new and must undergo critical evaluation by 
the edueational profession and the publie before 
being accepted in practice. The Edueational 
Policies Comnnission presents its views in the 
volumes here described to encourage con- 
tinued and constructive improvement of 
American education. 
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Lady Kastlake’s Remarks on Children’s Reading 


by Edith A. Wright, Research and Reference Librarian 


*& *& & Among the letters recently received 
ie by the Office of dueation library 
is one asking what Lady Nastlake 
said was the secret of a child’s book. 
Upon investigation it seems that she had con- 
Mieralic to say upon the subject of children’s 
Fading. In two artieles appearing nearly a 
sentury ago in the Quarterly Review (London), 
Lady Eastlake, at that time Elizabeth Rigby, 
says many things which seen as true today 
as When they were written. 
In September J842, introducing her first 
article on Children’s Books, she says, ‘‘Could 
the shade of a great-grandmother be recalled 
to earth, we can imagine no object in this age 
of wonders so likely to astonish her venerable 
mind as her little descendants’ abundance of 
books. In her days children were not looked 
upon as reading beings . Free access to 
books was considered of very questionable 
benefit to a young mind, and decidedly 
injurious to the eyesight; for it is an amusing 
fact that in those days of curious needlework, 
the ancient samples of which make us equally 
admire our grandmothers’ patience and pity 
their eyes, a consideration for that organ 
should have been made one of the principal 
excuses for denying a child the pleasure of 
reading.” 

She continues with a long discourse on 
children’s reading, criticizing severely those 
books by American authors so popular in 
England at the time. The Rollo books and 
the Peter Parleys, now sought as collector’s 
items, received scathing criticism at her 
hands. She condemned the practice of 
American authors tn combining instruction 
with amusement. Speaking critically of the 
works of Rev. T. H. Gallaudet, Samuel Good- 
rich (Peter Parley), Jacob Abbott, and John 
Todd, one-time popular American writers of 
juvenile literature, she calls their works 
“Transatlantic abominations.” 


Children. Resent 


Rev. T. H. Gallaudet bad written a book in 
1830 called, The Child’s Book on the Soul, 
which was later republished in London. Lady 
Eastlake notes the ‘“babyisms” of this work 
and its incorrect usage of grammar. In com- 
menting upon the practice of bringing the 
language down to a child’s level, which she 
say's, all children should resent, she tells us 
that many writers of the day fall into the 
mistake of addressing children in print as 
they suppose them to talk to one another in 
everyday life and that such imitations are by 
no means pleasing to the child. 

The books of Samuel Goodrich, who as 
Peter Parley was so popular with youngsters 
on both sides of the Atlantic, were frowned 
upon by Lady Eastlake, his Tales of Animals 
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being the only work that met with her favor. 
Introducing her remarks upon Jacob Abbott’s 
Child at Ilome, she says, ‘Provided he talks 
to him in a trivial and baby way, an American 
writer supposes that he (the child) will never 
find out whether his metaphors be true, his 
facts and figures distinet, or his moral and his 
illustration in unison.” 

The famous Rollo books, in which Mr. Ab- 
bott sought to give children rudimentary 
instruction in daily ethics, religion, natural 
science, and travel, do not escape her censure. 
Quoting a passage from one of the Rollo 
books, she says that for mere occupation of 
the eye and stagnation of the thoughts, it is 
a perfect curiosity in its way. Thus does she 
characterize one of the Rollo books, which 
were among the most popular children’s books 
of the early nineteenth century and are still 
read by many children of today. As Lady 
Eastlake endeavored to cover those American 
books which were most in circulation in Eng- 
land, John Todd’s The Student’s Manual, of 
which 150,000 copies were sold in London 
alone, was not neglected. 


Answer Found 


However, her articles were not entirely 
destructive in their implications. In her see- 
ond essay, appearing in the Quarterly Review 
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for June 1844 was found the answer to the 
inquiry that came to the library. “The real 
secret of a child’s book consists not merely 
in its being less dry and less difficult, but more 
rich in interest—more true to nature—more 
exquisite in art—more abundant in every 
quality that replies to childhood’s keener 
and fresher perception. Such being the case, 
the best juvenile reading will be found in the 
libraries belonging to their elders, while the 
best juvenile writing will not fail to delight 
those who are no longer children.” How true 
this is today is indicated when we consider 
that such books as The Story of Ferdinand 
and Around the World in Eleven Years, two 
books designed for children, have proven to 
be best sellers among our adult population, 
“The whole mistake,” continues Lady East- 
lake, “hinges upon the slight but impoitant 
distinction between childish books and chal- 
dren’s books.’ Puss in Boots, she considers the 
beau-ideal of a nursery book, yet it affords 
much entertainment to older readers. Quot- 
ing from the preface to Sir Walter Scott’s 
Tales of a Grandfather, she tells us “There is 
no harm, but, on the contrary, there is benefit 
in presenting a child with ideas beyond his 
easy comprehension. The difficulties thus 
offered, if not too great or too frequent, stimu- 


(Concluded on page 127) 
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Laws. Harmony, Persouality 


November 15 marked the opening of elasses 
in a variety of subjects for those engaged in 
the distributive oceupations in New Mexieo. 

Under the leadership of Brice Sewell, State 
supervisor of trade and industrial education 
and James Bennett, State coordinator of edu- 
cation in the distributive occupations, elasses 
have been established in retail merchandising; 
personality devclopment; harmony, color, 
line, design, and textiles; oral English for retail 
business proprietors and cmplovees; retail 
credits and collections; laws affecting wholesale 
and retail distribution; and retail store ac- 
counting. 

Each subject offered in the course is taught 
by a specialist in the particular field involved. 
Retail merchandising and personality develop- 
ment, for instance, are taught by an expert in 
the field of salesmanship. Classes in harmony, 
color, line, design, and textiles are under the 
direction of a specialist in the field of home 
economies from the University of New 
Mexico. A dramatic teacher is employed to 
teaeh retail English, whieh covers a study of 
speech technique, vocabulary, style, pronun- 
ciation, articulation, and voice. Students who 
pursue courses in retail store accounting re- 
ceive their training under a certified public 
accountant. 

Of special interest is the course in laws 
affecting wholesale and retail distribution, 
presented by a local attorney. In this course 
recent legislative trends affecting the methods 
of distributing both wholesale and retail com- 
modities, such as fair trade laws, taxation 
Jaws, the Social Security Act, Federal spending 
acts, the Robinson-Patman Act, the law under 
which the Federal Trade Commission func- 
tions, and antimonopoly administration, are 
explained. Recognizing the value of Spanish 
as a help to those who market handicraft 
produets in New Mexico, partieularly period 
furniture, neckties, and Indian blankets, also, 
the State board for vocational edueation is 
sponsoring elasses in the Spanish language 
for this group. 

The program of training in the distributive 
occupations sct up in New Mexico is applica- 
ble to many other States in the area—Arizona, 
Nevada, Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, and 
Idaho—and, in fact, to any State in which 
small retail businesses constitute the predom- 
inating industry. 


They’re Not Left iu Doubt 


A coordinator in the field of trade and in- 
dustrial training in Missouri is not left in 
doubt as to his duties and obligations. These 
duties are clearly outlined by the State board 
for vocational education. 
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THE VOCATIONAL SUMMARY 


In the first place the board requires that 


the coordinator study the area served by the 


program of training under his supervision to 
determine employment needs and employ- 
ment possibilities. This survey is supposed 
to show sueh facts as the numbcr of employ- 
ment possibilities, the requirements for em- 


ployment in various occupations, the method . 


of training new workers, available training 
agencies, ard the trades and oceupations that 
lend themselves to training programs. 
Coordinators are expected to determine the 
number of persons who arc available for em- 
ployment and who are in need of training. 
Next the coordinator must determine the 


number of young persons who are employed . 


or who will be employed and who will need 
training. Advisory eommittees composed of 
an equal number of representatives of employ- 
crs and workers—from 4 to 8 in all—must be 
organized by the evordinator to advise him 
from time to time concerning policies, stand- 
ards, changes, promotions and agreements 
incident to the training program. 

The coordinator is expeeted, also, to make 
arrangements for the training on the job of 
persons who enroll in the training program; 
to see that they get experience in jobs which 
offer them a balanced training and oppor- 
tunity for advancement; and to make certain 
that the agreement in regard to the work and 
training program is understood by the worker, 
his employer, and the school administrator. 

In addition the eoordinator must follow up 
the worker on the job to see whether the instruc- 
tion he has received in the school and on the 
job has helped him to give satisfactory service; 
assist the foreman in making an analysis of 
the worker’s job; keep a record of the worker’s 
training progress from time to timc; adjust 
the training program to meet the needs of 
workers; develop plans for city programs of 
vocational education in the trades and in- 
dustries; and furnish practical material for 
the guidance department in schools to be used 
in assisting prospective workers to discover 
the oceupations for which they are best suited. 


Tennessee’s Plan 


Tennessee’s plan for itinerant teacher- 
training work in the field of trade and indus- 
trial education is outlined in the annual 
report of the State board for vocational edu- 
cation. 

The trainer’s first move when he arrives at 
a training eenter is to observe the work of the 
teaeher during a 3-hour shopwork period. 
Immediately thereafter the teacher trainer 
confers with the teacher with regard to pro- 
cedures in which he feels the teacher may 
improve his instructional program. Special 
assistance is given the teacher on problenis 


and procedures in which he is experiencing 
difficulty. Suggestions are made for the im- 
provement of the teaching program. In- 
structional materials are carefully checked 
over and the teacher is given assistance in 
preparing course outlines, lesson plans, and 
othcr teaching material. 

As many as five visits were made by the 


’ teacher trainer last year to eertain new teach- 


ers in various centers. In ecnters in which 
the high-school principal has only a single 
teacher of trade classes on his staff, the teacher 
trainer confers with the principal and makes 
suggestions regarding the work of the trade 
teacher. Where elasses are earried on in 
eounty schools, moreover, the teaeher trainer 
confers with the county supcrintendent of 
schools regarding the trade training program. 

Numerous conferences were held by the 
Tennessee teacher trainer last year, also, with 
principals of eity vocational and technical 
high schools and city superintendents of 
schools, to discuss with them the professional 
status of trade and industrial teachers. 

In several centers group meetings were 
held with new teachers especially those who 
had not completed any professional teacher- 
training courses. Correspondenec assign- 
ments were prepared and sent to a number of: 
teachers who desired to fulfill certain require- 
ments of the State board for vocational edu- 
eation, by completing a course in job analysis. 


Supply and Demand 


Teaching positions are absorbing more than 
half of tne home economics education gradu- 
ates from federally reimbursed teacher-train- 
ing institutions in the States, aceording to 
a study made recently by the Office of 
Edueation. 

Of 6,863 graduates included in the survey, 
which covers a period of 5 years—1932-37— 
4,215 or 61.4 pereent were placed as teachers 
of home economics; 954 or 13.9 percent were 
placed in positions other than teaching; 375 
or 5.4 percent continued study after gradua- 
tion; 469 or 6.8 percent were married; and 858 
or 12.5 percent were not plaeed. 

Interesting facts with respeet to the supply 
and demand for teachers of home economics 
edueation were brought to light in this survey. 
It was found, for instance, that in 66 percent 
of the situations reported, the supply of teach- 
ers was less than the demand; in 28 pereent 
the supply was equal to the demand; and in 
4 percent the supply was greater than the 
demand. The last condition was reported 
in only one State where, it was explained, the 
return of married teachers to service is re- 
sponsible for the relatively high percentage. 

The number of graduates of teacher-train- 
ing institutions placed in teaching positions 
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within 1 year after graduation during the 
year 1936-37 was 73.2 percent. This was 
considerably above the percentage for the 
5-year period 1932-37 and slightly above that 
for the 5-ycar period 1927-32 during which 
72 percent of the home economics graduates 
were placed as teachers. 

The placement of home economics educa- 
tion graduates from teacher-training institu- 
tions, according to Florence Fallgatter, 
former chief of the home economics education 
service, Office of Education, under whose 
supervision the study was conducted, is im- 
portant to the institution and to the prospec- 
tive teacher, and should have a bearing upon 
such problems as the selection of candidates 
for training, the number to be trained, and the 
character of the training progiam itself. 

The study made by the Office of Education 
indicates that the number of home economics 
‘teacher-training institution graduates who 
‘go into teaching far cxeeeds the number who 
‘go into other occupations. Commenting on 
this condition the summary of the study which 
‘is incorporated in Miszellaneous Publication 
‘No. 2104 issued by the Vocational Division 
of the Office of Education states: 

“The teacher-training institutions should, 
‘therefore, give due consideration to the prep- 
aration of teachers in order that they may do 
effective work in leadership positions in the 
communities in which they will teach. Since 
there is much variation in the types of prob- 
lems with which home economics teachers 
deal, it is important that home economics 
curricula designed primarily for teacher 
training make use of problems representing 
a variety of conditions in order that students 
may develop ability to make adjustinents in 
different situations.” 


Edueational Conservation 

There are many conservation angles to the 
field of vocational education. For instance, a 
report to the Office of Education calls atten- 
tion to the fact that 1,800 farm boys in the 52 
vocational agriculture departments in South 
Dakota high schools received instruction in 
soil conservation last year. Classroom in- 
struction, based upon specific local soil erosion 
problems, is supplemented by practical par- 
ticipation by these students in actual soil- 
conserving practices. 

Conservation of a different type is the key- 
note of training for municipal fire fighters 
which is carried on under the provisions of the 
national vocational education act throughout 
the country. These courses lay special stress 
upon the protection of life and property in con- 
nection with fire fighting. ‘They emphasize 
proper ventilation of a fire to releasc over- 
heated air, smoke, and gases and salvaging 
operations such as protecting property from 
water in various ways, covering furniture with 
tarpaulin, stopping leaks in hose couplings, 
and similar measures. 

Under the George-Deen Act, courses are 
being established with the objective to help 
retailers and otbers to understand more clearly 
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how they can cut down operating wastes, in- 
crease their services to the consuming public, 
and strengthen their economic position in the 
distributive system. 

School shops are emphasizing safety meas- 
ures designed to keep shop accidents down to 
aminimum. Safety measures are eniphasized 
in training courses for such groups as painters 
and decorators, mechanics, and others whose 
work involves certain hazards. Health and 
cleanliness rules which should be followed by 
such groups also are discussed in training 
courses set up for their benefit. 

Special attention has been given in courses 
for coal mine workers to instruction in coal 
mine gases, coal mine timbering, coal mine 
ventilation, and the use of flame safety lamps 
in mines. The Office of Education has issued 
bulletins on each one of these mine safety 
factors for use by instructors in training mine 
workers. 

The examples cited are sufficient to indicate 
the extent to which conservation in various 
forms is stressed in the program of vocational 
education promoted by the Office of Education 
in cooperation with the public-school systeins 
of the various States. 


New FE. F. A. Officers 


The Future Farmers of America, national 
organization of boys studying vocational 
agriculture in rural high schools, have selected 
the following officers for the fiscal vear 
1938-39: 

President: 
Maine. 

First Vice President: Stevenson Ching, Box 
190, Waimea, Kauai, Territory of Hawaii. 

Second Vice President: Bradley Twitty. 
Allsboro, Ala. 

Third Vice President: Albert Coates, Kan- 
sas City, Kans. 

Fourth Vice President: Elmer Johnson, 
Winchester, N. H. 

Student Secretary: 
Malta, Il. 

National Adviser: J. A. Linke, Office of 
Education, United States Department of the 
Interior, Washington, D. C. 

National Executive Secretary: W. A. Ross, 
Office of Education, United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 

National Treasurer: Henry C. Groseclose, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, 
Va. 

The Future Farmeis of America now has 
171,000 members in 5,700 local chapters in 48 
States, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 


Robert A. Elwell, Gorham, 


Harvey Schweitzer, 


Revealing 


As an example of the diversity and scope 
of the activities in which State supervisors of 
trade and industrial education engage, the 
records of five supervisors in Texas for the 
past year are presented. These officials as- 
sisted in organizing 193 trade and industrial 
training classes; inspected 1,134 classes; held 
26 teacher conferences; prepared material for 
use in teaching courses in five different trade 


and industrial occupations; held three fore- 
men training conferences in as many different 
localities; and made vocational education 
surveys in three cities. 


Champion Poultry Raiser 


Ray E. Corliss, vocational agriculture 
student in Sherinan High School, Sherman 
Hills, Maine, was proclaimed “best vocational 
agriculture poultry boy” at the annual exposi- 
tion of the Northeastern Poultry Producers’ 
Council, held in New York in September. 

The “best vocational agriculture poultry 
boy of the year” contest is an annual affair. 
The winning contestant is chosen from a list 
of vocational agriculture students who have 
done outstanding work in the field of poultry 
production. The records of these candi- 
dates which are considered in making the 
award, arc based upon the profits made in 
their poultry projects during the year. Con- 
testants are chosen from the 13 States in- 
cluded in the North Atlantic region which for 
the purposes of the contest are separated 
into northern and southern divisions. New 
England and New York constitute the north- 
ern division and the other States in the region, 
the southern division. 

Corliss, who is a little over 15 years of age, 
started his poultry production program as a 
part of his vocational agriculture course, Sep- 
tember 1, 1937, with 500 hens, 1,400 pullets, 
and 799 chicks. On August 31, 1938, he had 
6 hens, 525 pullets, and 1,960 chicks. Labor 
income on the hens amounted to $10, on the 
pullets $1,219, and on the chicks, $1,795—a 
total of $3,024. 

According to Corliss’ record his special busi- 
ness at the present time is selling hatching 
eggs. He calls particular attention to the fact 
that a poultry project fits appropriately into 
the scheme of a potato farm. 


Required and Recommended 


To assist the local school board and the 
teacher of agriculture in purchasing required 
and recommended equipment for a depart- 
ment of vocational agriculture, is the declared 
intention of a bulletin on this subject issued 
recently by the department of publie instruc- 
tion of Pennsylvania. 

The “required” and ‘‘recommended”’ lists 
of equipment presented in this publication— 
Bulletin 252 of the Pennsylvania depart- 
ment’s series—cover equipment to be used 
in connection with courses in eight different 
agricultural fields. These are: Poultry hus- 
bandry, general crops, vegetable gardening, 
fruit production, animal husbandry, dairy 
husbandry, and farm mechanics. The bul- 
letin also contains suggestions for general 
illustrative material to be used in teaching 
vocational sgriculture. 

Special attention is given the list of recom- 
mended and required equipment for use in 
farm mechanics courses. A comprehensive 
list of references also is recommended for the 
use of classes in this subject. 

C. M. Artaur 
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New Government Aids FOR TEACHERS 


by MARGARET F. RYAN 
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FREE PUBLICATIONS: Order free publications and other free aids listed from agencies issuing them 
COST PUBLICATIONS: Request only cost publications from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


enclosing remittance (check or money order) at time of ordering 


@ Studies among school children have dis- 
closed the fact that common colds are re- 
sponsible for approximately one-fourth of all 
absences. Symptoms, prevalence, eause, pre- 
vention, vaccines, treatment, and complica- 
tions are discussed by the Assistant Surgeon 
General of the United States Public Health 
Service in Common Colds, Supplement No. 
135 to the Publie Health Reports. 5 cents. 


® Legislation pertaining to State and local 
welfare departments, aid to dependent ehildren 
in their own homes, dependent and neglected 
children, adoption aud change of name, 
ehildren born out of wedlock, birth ecertifieates, 
marriage, offenses against minors, delinquency 
and juvenile courts, probation and parole, 
institutions for delinquent minors, recreation, 
mental defectives, physically handicapped 
ehildren, child hygiene and publie health, and 
ehild labor and compulsory school attendanee 
has been summarized in Children’s Bureau 
Publication No. 236, Child Welfare Legislation, 
1937. Price, 10 cents. 


@ A new two-reel sound motion picture of the 
coffee industry —Coffee—From Brazil to You— 
has just been completed by the Pan Ameriean 
Union, the international organization of the 
‘21 American Republies, with headquarters in 
Washington, D. C. 

The film is loaned free of charge to seliools 
and eolleges, study elubs, commercial asso- 
eiations, and other interested groups, the 
borrower merely paying transportation 
charges. Requests should indizate whether 
16- or 35-mm prints are desired, and also the 
dates on whieh the picture is to be shown. 


@ A study of changes in types of visual 
refractive errors of children; Incidenee of 
rheumatic heart disease in eollege students; 
A study of dental earies in school children, 
by sex; and Health officers in cities of 10,000 
or more population, 1938, are among the 
titles of articles appearing in nos. 35, 37, 38, 
and 40, respectively, of the Public Health 
Reports, each number of which costs 5 cents. 


@ Iresh vegetables for an average family 
may be grown in a large baek yard or city 
lot, although some of the problems that con- 
front the city gardener are inore difficult than 
those connected with the farm garden. The 
City Ilome Garden, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1044 (5 cents), 
presents these probleins from a_ practieal 
standpoint under the following headings: 
Type and location of the city garden, prepara- 
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tion of soils, tools, seeds, starting early plants, 
planting zones, general eare of the garden, 
and erops. 


@ [xisting polieies, rules, and regulations 
which have been issued heretofore for the 
guidance of State and local selecting agencies 
having responsibility on behalf of the Depart- 
ment of Labor and the Civilian Conservation 
Corps for the seleetion of junior enrollees have 
been brought together by the Department of 
Labor in eonvenient printed form in Standards 
of Eligibility and Selection for Junior Enrol- 
lees—CCC., 


@® The Superintendent of Documents has 
revised the following price lists of Government 
publications: Fishes, No. 21; Indians, inelud- 
ing publieations pertaining to anthropology 
and arehaeology, No. 24; Birds and wild 
animals, No. 39; Pacific States—California, 
Oregon, Washington, No. 69; Children’s 
Bureau and other publieations relating to 
ehildren, No. 71. Free. 


@® The Women’s Bureau is making a study of 
State Labor Laws for Women which will be 
published in the following five parts: I. 
Summary; II. Analysis of hour laws for 
women workers; II]. Home work; IV. Pro- 
hibited oceupations and seats; and V. Mini- 
mum wage laws and orders. Parts I and IJ 
are already off the press and sell for 5 cents 
and 10 cents, respectively. 


@® Full-page maps of the main thoroughfares 
and railroads leading into the market distriets 
of 40 large cities are included in Department 
of Agriculture Circular No. 463, IWholesa’e 
Markets for Fruits and Vegetables in 40 Cities. 
15 cents. 


@ Four of the nineteen staff studies to be 
prepared by the Advisory Committee on 
Education, appointed by President Roosevelt 
in 1936 to study the relation of the Federal 
Government to Edueation, are off the press, 
namely: 


No. 9. Vocational Rehabilitation of 
the Physically Disabled____ $0. 15 
NO, Wil, lbilbeary Sempiee_ ok o Wa 


No. 13. The National Youth Ad- 

POMS TAO oe , 15 
No, 15. Publie Education in the Dis- 

trict of Columbia__._______ 20 


® The Division of Cooperative Mxtension of 
the Department of Agriculture recently 
announced the completion of two new filin 


strips: Convenient Storage Spaces, Series No. 
408, consisting of 62 fraines, and eosting 
65 cents; and Film Strips and Their Prepara- 


‘tion, Series No. 410, illustrating the rapidly 


inereasing demand for film strips, the reasons 
for their popularity, and how to select and 
prepare iHustrative material to obtain the 
best results. This series eonsists of 48 frames 
and costs 50 cents. 


@ Foreign and Graphic Arts Industries— 
World markets for printing machinery, equip- 
ment, and supphes, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Trade Promotion Series 
No. 172, shows the extent to which sueli 
projects are used in the commereial, eduea- 
tional, and eultural activities of eaeh foreign 
area, and provides manufacturers within 
these industries with a reliable groundwork 
for the determination of their potential 
markets. Price, 35 cents. 


@ During the past 20 years the eonstruction 
of works for the purification and distribution 
of water, for parks and playgrounds, for 
edueation, for improved domestic shelter, 
and for similar eonsumer purposes has in- 
creased t1 importance in relation to the 
total eonstruetion aetivity. In Construction 
Activity in the United States, 1915-37, Domes- 
tic Commerce Series No. 99, will be found a 
statistieal study of the whole eonstruetion 
field. Send 15 eents to the Superintendent 
of Documents for a copy of this bulletin. 


@ In the District of Columbia there is no 
community of interest in property acquired 
by the cooperative efforts of spouses. Sueh 
property belongs to the husband by eommon- 
law rule. This and 31 other rulings are in- 
cluded in The Legal Status of Women in the 
United States of America, January 1, 1938— 
District of Columbia, Women’s Bureau Bul- 
letin No. 157-8—an advance printing of indi- 
vidual State material, constituting part of a 
compilation now being prepared by the 
Women’s Bureau to show the present legal 
status of women in the United States. (5 
cents.) 


@ Games classified so as to assist in program 
building are included in Handbook for Recrea- 
non Leaders. Numerous suggestions are made 
as to the uses to which material may be put 
and prograins are laid out for mixers, single 
circle games, double circle games, games for 
small spaces, ehallenges, ete. Ask for Chil- 
dren’s Bureau Publication No. 231. Price, 15 
cents. 
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* %& %& «A condition of teacher oversupply 
and other causes have ted to 
numerous ehanges in certification 
requirements and practices during 
the past deeade. Several long-time trends 
in eertification were intensified during the 
depression years of this period. These 
trends, among others, include: A steady rise 
it minimum scholastic requiremeuts for cer- 
tificates; increase in speeialization of certifi- 
eates by subjects, grade levels, and fields of 
work such as school administration; centraliza- 
tion of certification in the State board or 
department of education; decrease in the 
issuanee of certifieates upon an interstate 
exehange basis, and upon the basis of ex- 
aininations; increase in the issuanee of cer- 
tifieates upon the basis of iustitutional 
‘credentials; increased issuance of probationary 
rather than uneonditional life certificates; 
and the lengthening and enrichinent of the 
education of applicants for certificates. 

Of the foregoing trends, the rise in minimum 
scholastie requiremnents for certificates is per- 
haps the most important. The gains since 1921, 
indieated in table 1, have aecompanied an 
estimated increase of 1 year in the average 
amount of preparation of America’s ele- 
‘mentary and secondary school teachers, 
numbering 870,963 in 1936. The average 
‘amount of preparation of teachers in service 
in 1921 was a little below the 2-year college 
‘level. In 1937, the average was probably 
-elose to the 3-year college level. This ele- 
yation in the scholastic qualifications of 
teachers has rarely been equalled in any pre- 
ceding periods of similar length in the history 
of American education. 


Upward Rise 


That the upward rise in certification re- 
quirements will continue is indicated by the 
fact that a number of States, including 
Louisiana, North Carolina, Oregon, New 
York, Peunsylvania, and others have definite 
provisions in their certifieation regulations, 
whereby minimum seholarship prerequisites 
for certificates will be raised materially during 
the next few years. Furthermore, the present 
oversupply of teachers in elementary and 
high-school academic subjects constitutes a 
condition favorable to the further elevation 
of ccrtifieation requirements. That the rise 
in minimum certification standards has pro- 
ceeded in the past at widely varying rates 
among the several States is indicated in table 
2, whieh shows minimum scholastic pre- 
requisites in 1937 for elementary, junior high 
school, and senior high school certificates for 
academic subjects. 

Specialization of certificates by subjects, 
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grade levels, and fields of work has proceeded 
far since 1906, when Cubberley said: 

“In almost all of our States a teacher’s 
eertificate of any grade is good to teach in 
any part of the school system in which the 
teacher may be able to secure employment.” 

Sinee the time of which Cubberley spoke, 
“blauket” certificates covering both  ele- 
mentary aud secondary school subjects have 
been greatly reduced in numbers. It is now 
common practice for the States to differenti- 
ate their certifieates for different grade levels 
ineluding kindergarten-primary, elementary, 
junior high school, and senior or four-year 
high school work. Once an infrequent prac- 
tiee among States, two-thirds or more of them 
now issue specialized certificates for teachers 
of general or vocational agrieulture, art, 
musile, eommerce and business, home eco- 
nomics or homemaking, industrial arts or 
manual training, and physical education or 
health. Specialized fields of educational serv- 
ice, as well as special and academie subjects, 
are also increasingly recognized in certifica- 
tion requirements. For example, the number 
of States issuing adininistrative and general 
supervisory certificates increased from 1 in 
1906 to 31 in 1937. 


State Centralisation 


An important trend in the administration of 
certification has been its centralization in the 
hands of the State board, department, or 
superintendent of education. The number of 
State systems in which the issuance of all 
certificates is completely controlled by the 
State (city and institutional issuance not con- 
sidered) increased from 3 in 1898 to at least 
41 in 1937. The number of certificates issued 
by counties, and by local school districts in- 
cluding cities, decreased correspondingly. 
These changes have resulted in more uniform 
requirements for certifieation within States, 
have rendered easier the raising of minimum 
scholastic and professional standards, and have 
resulted in the elimination of manv low-grade 
certificates issued by local school districts and 
counties. 

Certificates were issued upon the basis of 
exchange for out-of-State certificates in 1903 
by 14 States; in 1921, by 38 States; and in 
1937, by only 7 States. The rapid decline 
since 192] in certification upon an interstate 
exchange basis was accompanied by inereased 
reliance by certification officers upon out-of- 
State institutional credentials as a basis for 
certification. The terminology applied to 
certificates, and the standards and require- 
ments set for their issuance, are so dissimilar 
among States that transcripts of out-of-State 
college credits have been found to be more 


Trends in Certification of Teachers 


by Benjamin W. Frazier, Specialist in Teacher Training 


easily and accurately evaluated than out-of- 
State certificates. Difficulties also exist, how- 
ever, in the evaluation of transcripts of credits, 
because of dissimilar eourse terminology, and 
differenees in the content and value of courses 
with the same name taken in the many institu- 
tions that edueate teaebers. Much remains 
to be done through institutional accreditation 
and other means to assure reasonable eqiiva- 
leney in the eontent and value of credits 
presented by applicants for certifieates. 
Certifieation of teaehers upon the basis of 
examination, onee the predominant method of 
eertification in practieally all States, is slowly 
being superseded by eertifieation upon the 
basis of eollege credentials. The number of 
States certificating teachers by examinations 
is steadily decreasing. Although 20 States 
still issued one or more types of certificates 
upon this basis in 1937, the number of teachers 
certifieated in this manner is steadily declining 
in most of these States. California constitutes 
a good example. Despite a large inerease in 
the number of teachers in that State, the 
number of teaehers eertifieated upon the basis 
of examinations declined from 1,050 in 1899 


TaBLe 1.— Minimum scholarship prerequisites 
for certificating inexperienced teachers (tem- 
porary and emergency certificates not con- 
sidered), 1921, 1926, and 1937} 


eee 
| Number of States 


Scholarship prerequisites 
1921 1926 | 1937 


1 2 3 4 
| — — — —- —— 
AvyVearsy COllGZC Seese= === meen nee ae : oes 25 
3 years‘ college or norimal school ____--__|___---| ------| 8 
2 years’ college or normal school, includ- | 
ing professional preparation_--------- Lm 4 1k 
I year of college or normal school, includ- 
ing professional preparation....--__. . y 8 


High-school graduation and some pro- 
fessional preparation in addition but 


JesstthanulleyiGar eee es aren eee 4 14 | 2 
4 years’ high school (may or may not 

include professional courses). -------- 314 6 6 
Wo definite scholarship reqnirement 

sifhomlbyieal eee ce Sea 30! 515] 68 


ee ee LR See 

1 Adapted from: Cook, Katherine M. State laws and 
regulations governing teachers’ certificates. Washington, 
U. &. Government Printing Office, 1928. p. 15. (Office 
of Education. Bulletin, 1927. No. 19.) 

State boards and departments of education. Rules and 
regulations governing the certification of teachers, Septem- 
ber 1937. 

2 Includes California which certificates only a few teachers 
by examination, with high-school graduation as a pre- 
requisite. ; 

$1921 classification includes also professional training 
secured without high-school graduation. ; 

‘ Excep! in Massachusetts, certificates are issued upon the 
basis of examinations covering elementary or secondary 
school subject-inatter. 

$1926 classification includes Massachusetts, in which rela- 
tively few teachers were employed who had not completed 
a standard normal school course; and Oklahoma and Ken- 
tucky, in which completion of ninth grade was a prerequisite. 

#1937 classification includes Massachusetts, in which the 
minimum scholastic requirement for teacher employment is 
usually 3 or 4 college years; and Oklahoma, in which com- 
pletion of 2 to 4 years of high-school work is prescribed for a 
limited elementary certificate. 
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TABLE 2.— Minimum State or county edueational requirements in years above high-sehool graduation, 
for lowest grade regular elementary, junior high sehool, or academie high-sehoot eertificates 
granted to inexperieneed applieants, September 1937 


Aj 


} 


Elementary schocl 


State 
College years 
required for 

certificate 

issued upon 
college 

credentials 


_ 
~ 


California 
Colcradoes==== =a 
© ONE CHCl eee 
IDENT ie 


Indiana_ 
Towa... 
SSS 2 eae eee 1 


training courses. 
ISG iC) eee eee ee 
IGOMISIa nae een 
INUaIne: 52.52 
Mian andes=aeeee 


Niichiganesssssees== 
Minnesota___.._-.--- 
MUISSISSID Diss eeeeeeee 
INUSSOl Tees 169 
Montana 


New Hampshire _-____ 
New Jersey__.------- = 
New Mexico_.._..__- = 
New York___ 


North Carolina_ 18 


Orecon see eee ae 
Pennsylvania_._____- 
Rhode Island________ 
South Carolina 
South Dakota________ 


Tennessee_.__________ None specified __ 


Virginia 
Washington________ 
West Virginia______ 138 
NVISCOMS itiess seen a 
Woyoltiing......_........ ay 


Scholarship prerequisites for certificate issaed upon 
examination 


ee 2 | High-school graduation or equivalent-..-.-..-.---------- 


None specified. __._._ 


High-school graduation or equivaleut *___- 


1 
4 
2 
4 
4 
ia 64 | 4-year college graduation (hachelor’s degree 
2 
2 
2 
2 


None specified. __._._ 
High-school graduation 


8 2 High-school graduation and 44 year additional __._______- 
High-school graduation, including high-school normal 


16| None specified....-.- 
2 | High-school graduation or equivalent__........--_.--___- 
2 | High-school graduation and 2 years of special pre paration_ 
1 High-school graduation or equivalent 


¥%) Conmipletion of 2 to 4 years high-school work for limited 
elementary certificate. 


6-weeks’ summer session within past 4 years 22 


High-school 16 units, plus 1 year of college_._____________ | 
High-school graduation and 1 year of special preparation. 
d 


Types of certificates and minimum requirements 


| Junior high 
school, for 
all 3 junior 
high school 
grades: ! 
College 
years 
required 


Senior or 4- 
year high 
school: 
College 
years 
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' Does not pertain to grades 7 and 8 of elementary schools 
alone. Requirements are applicahle to teachers of the first 
year of 4-year high schools in States where junior high school 
teachers are not separately certificated. See also footnote 2. 


? Junior high school certificates are specifically and sepa- 
rately provided. 


3 Very few teachers are certificated on the hasis of county 
examination. 


{3 years required for State nonrenewahle elementary 
temporary certificate. 


5 As in certain other States (cf. footnote 1), an elementary 
teacher may teach in grades 7 and 8, whereas a 4-year college 
graduate may teach in the ninth grade. 


6 Plus examination. 


? An additional type of certificate is hased on 5 years of 
work (master’s degree). 


8 Also graduation from 4-year normal high schools. 
9 Degree required in 1940. 


182 years’ minimum for nonprofessional certificate; 3 years 
for professional, 


1l Includes, in Maine, 18 semester-hours of professional 
training. Similar inclusion of professional work is made in 
figures for other States. 


12 Except for a small numher of certificates hased upon 2 
years’ work, issued temporarily to meet a special situation. 


13 Examinations are given in certain cities. Teachers are 
usually qualifled hy local school authorities on the hasis of col- 
lege credentials. ‘Teachers in State-aided high schools are cer- 
tificated hy the State department of education. Minimum 
levels of preparation were estimated in 1935 as 3-years’ college 
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for elementary teachers, and 4 years for high-schoo] teachers. 
M4 Also graduation from I-year county normals. 


1s Graduation from teacher-training high schools, including 


1 year of work heyond regular 4-year high-school course; also 
1 year in ungraded elementary (rural) schools. 2 years re- 
quired in graded elementary and accredited ungraded 
elementary schools. 


16 Graduates of teacher-training courses of first-class high 
schools are also certificated. 


Examinations chiefly in subjects in professional :duca- 
tion. 


16 3 years beginning July 1, 1938. 


19 Effective Jan. 1, 1939, to Jan, 1, 1941, 224 years; after 
Jan. 1, 1941, 3 years, 


20 Effective Jan. 1, 1938, 4 term-hours covering Oregon 
history, school law and system of education will he required. 
ETE after Jan. 1, 1941, 44 year of graduate work will he 
required. 


21 State Standard Limited Certificate. Must he renewed 
upon additional preparation every 3 years until 4 years have 
been completed. This is a temporary certificate during 
transition from a 3- to a 4-year level. 


22 Rural schools only. 
3 Approximate minimum, 


24 Elementary permit, valid for 3 years; issued to residents 
of Wyoming only. Completion of a fourth- or fifth-year of 
normal training in a Wyoming high school plus 18 or. 6 
semester-hours, fespectively, at the University of Wyromiug 
or iu an accredited teachcr-education institution will also 
satisfy the scholastic requirements. 


to 80 in 1936. Paralleling the deerease in the 
number of teachers certificated upon nna 
tions is a marked inerease in the issuanee of 
certificates upon the basis of college credential 
All States now issue one or more types of 
certificates upon this basis, and in 28 States 
this method has entirely superseded the is- 
suance of certifieates upon examinations, 
Examinations are still used as a device in the 
selection and employment of teachers, how- 
ever, in a number of large eities. 


Probationary Basis 


There has been a marked tendency in recent 
revisions of certification requirements to place 
more emphasis on the issuance of initial 
eertificates on a probationary, eonditional basis 
rather than on a permanent, uneonditional 
basis. The number of States issuing certifi- 
cates valid for the life of the holders tends to 
decrease slowly. The number of these States 
decreased from 42 in 1911 to 35 in 1937. and 
the States that issue life eertificates tend to 
raise the requirements for them, and to 
strengthen the provisiors designed to keep the 
holders of permanent eertificates professionally 
up to date. 

The lengthening and enriehment of the 
courses of study for prospeetive teachers has 
been an outstanding trend during the present 
ecntury. There are many indications of this 
trend. The number of teachers colleges 
increased from 46 in 1920 to 180 in 1938-39, 
and their curricula and courses have been 
greatly expanded. The number of normal 
schools with their short and meager eurricula 
have decreased accordingly. The number of 
States with teacher-training high schools or 


eounty normal schools decreased from 23 in 


1923 to 8 in 19388. Schools and colleges of 
education in universities have inereased in 
numbers and importanee, and their offerings 
in professional education have been broadened 
and enriehed. The number of first-degree 
graduates of teachers eolleges increased from 
11,073 to 18,510 in the short period between 
1930 and 1936. Such advanees have made 
possible the raising of certification standards 
to a height never before equalled in this coun- 
try. Unless economic, social, or other reverses 
not now foreseen oecur, the steady heightening 
during recent years in the standards of 
teacher-education curricula and of certifieation 
requirements may be expeeted to continue for 
a number of years to come. 
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Development of State Programs for the 
Certification of Teachers, Office of Edu- 
eation Bulletin 1938, No. 12, by Benjamin 
W. Frazier, is now off the press. Copies 
miay be obtained at 20 cents eaeh from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C, 
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In Public Schools 


Transportation 


The Wiscousin State Department of Public 
Instruction recently issued a publication cn- 
sitled A Study of the Transportation of Tigh 
School Pupils in Wisconsin, prepared by John 
Guy Fowlkes and George 8. Beery. The 
julletin treats of the need for transportation of 
1igh-school pupils, the legal basis for trans- 
portation; policies and practices with respect 
o transportation of high-sehool pupils in 
Wisconsin. A proposed code and regulations 
for the transportation of high-school pupils 
are included in the bulletin. 


Year's Safety Program 


The supervisor of safety education of the 
State department of education, Boston, Mass., 
in a bulletin addressed to the elementary and 
junior high-school principals of that State 
suggests the following activities for the year’s 
safety program: Surveying and analyzing 
chool accidents; surveying and analyzing 
home accidents; supervising play of smaller 
pupils; surveying danger spots in locality and 
aking map; showing shortest routes to 
school; preparing talks to present to younger 
hildren; preparing plays; arranging safety 
exhibits; conducting information bureau par- 
icularly before summer vacation; and cooper- 
ating with local agencies in safety work. 


Bus Drivers 


The West Virginia Department of Public 
Safcty, as reported in the West Virginia School 
Journal, completed in September the first of 
three inspections of school buses to be con- 
ducted within the school year 1938-39. As 
an additional precaution bus drivers beginning 
this year are required to secure an annual bus 
permit. An annual physical examination is 
also required. 


Expanding the Classroom 


The Pennsylvania State Department of 
Public Instruction has issued a_ bulletin, 
Expanding the Classroom, to emphasize the 
values of the school journey as an educational 
technique and to suggest procedures which 
may be used in organizing trips to various 
places. 


Night School 


In the night high school of Knoxville, Tenn., 
there is a counseling, guidance, and place- 
ment department to help unemployed adults 
find work. The night school drama class last 
year presented a series of 13 half-hour skits 
over the radio each Sunday at 4:30 p. m., thus 
giving a great deal of publicity to the night 
school. 
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i EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


Using School Buildings 


Community use of Minneapolis public- 
school buildings during the 1937-38 fiscal year 
drew a total attendance of 1,022,713 persons 
to 20,770 assemblies, according to a report by 
the head of the department for the community 
use of schools. 


Enviable Reeord 


Evansville and Vanderburgh County, as 
reported in Public Schools Bulletin, Fevans- 
ville, Ind., have established an enviable 
record during the current year in the safety 
campaign now in progress. The Evansville 
public schools have developed courses of study 
at all levels in the important areca of safety 
education. 


Bulletin Series 


The Georgia State Departinent of Education 
has recently issued a series of bulletins relating 
to the ‘Georgia Program for the Improve- 
ment of Instruction in the Publie Schools.” 
The titles of the bulletins are: Guide to Cur- 
riculum Development; The New Curriculum 
at Work; The Georgia Homemaking Curricu- 
lum; Guide to Use of State Adopted Text- 
books, The Community as a Source of 
Materials of Instruction; The Organization 
and Conduct of Teacher Study Groups; 
Source Materials on Transportation and 
Communication; Occupational Guidance; Nat- 
ural Resources of Georgia; Saving Georgia 
Soils; Two Georgians Explore Scandinavia 
A Comparison of Education for Democracy in 
Northern Europe and Georgia. 


Canal Zone 


Of 241 graduates of the Canal Zone high 
schools, class of 1938, 76 entered the Canal 
Zone junior college; 85 left the Isthmus to 
attend school; 20 are employed by the 
Panama Canal or the Panama Railroad; 5 are 
employed by the United States Army or Navy 
on the Canal Zone; 24 have secured other 
employment; 2 girls have married; 22 are 
unemployed; and 7 are in the United States, 
occupations unknown. 


Special Edneation 


Harley Z. Wooden, previously consultant in 
special edueation in the Michigan State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, has been 
named assistant superintendent of the depart- 
ment, with responsibilities which include the 
direetion of special educational facilities for all 
types of exceptional children throughout the 
State. With Mr. Wooden’s going into the 
State department, there was established in 
that department a full-time position of super- 
vising service for the exceptional children of 
the State. With his assumption of gencral 
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administrative responsibilities, he will now be 
given assistance in the supervisory program. 


State Survey Service 

The State department of cducation of 
Alabama has an organized school survey 
service in its division of administration and 
finance. The State superintendent of public 
instruction of that State in his report for 
1935-36-37 says: “Very decided effects of the 
surveys may be seen in the consolidation of 
schools. The State can eventually look for- 
ward to the elimination of all one- and two- 
teacher schools, except those which are either 
too far away from large centers to be consoli- 
dated or cannot be connected by all-weather 
roads with the larger centers.” 


Treads in St. Louis Schools 

Among the trends in the schools of St. 
Louis, Mo., as summarized in the eighty- 
third annual report of the board of education 
of that city, are: 

]. Shifts in the popularity of subjects with- 
in the curriculum are noticeable in the past 2 
years. The greatest increase has been in the 
field of sccial studies, in the science fields and 
in the commercial subjects. Decreases are 
noticeable in mathematics, industrial arts, 
and home economics, 2. Failures of pupils 
have decreased in all schools and in all sub- 
jects. 3. Withdrawal of pupils before the 
completion of their courses has diminished 
slightly during the past 2 years. 4. The 
number of boys graduating from high school 
in relation to the number of girls is increasing 
and has now reached a point where the actual 
number of boys exceeds the number of girls in 
graduating classes. 5. Girls continue to lead 
strongly in competition for high grades, rapid 
promotion, and honors in the school system. 


Pupils’ Reading Cirele 

As explained in the eighty-eighth report of 
the State superintendent of public schools of 
Missouri, the purpose of the State reading 
cirele is that the State is to encourage pupils 
in the elementary schools to read extensively 
during leisure time at school and at home. 
Any pupil in the elementary schools of Mis- 
souri (grades 1 to 8) who qualifies according 
to the standards and requirements for his 
grade may become a member of the State 
pupils’ reading circle. During the past year 
a total of 28,051 reading circle certificates have 
been issued to the pupils of the 94 counties 
that have participated in the program. 


Scholarship Tests 


The Ohio State Department of Education 
recently issued a Bulletin of Rescarch Activities 
of the Ohio Scholarship Tests. The bulletin 
presents the following studies: The relation of 
State-wide testing programs to State super- 
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vision and acereditation of high schools; A 
conrparative study of the results of the 1936 
senior scholarship test fron: the upper one- 
third and the experimental lower two-thirds of 
the high school seniors from two Ohio eounties 
with speeial attention to mathematical errors; 
An experimental evaluation of the senior sur- 
vey course; .A comparative study of pupil 
achievement in English usage in 1930 and 1935 
based on the every pupil English usage test. 

WS. Derrenspauen 
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In Colleges 


Astrongiatwal Research 


The University of Texas reports the prac- 
tical completion of an 82-inch mirror for the 
Donald Observatory of the university. There 
are several other mirrors of note in this 
country. These include the 200-inch mirror 
now being finished at the California Institute 
of Technology and the 100-ineh mirror at the 
Mount Wilson Observatory, Pasadena, Calif. 
The sixth mirror in size in this country is at 
the Perkins Observatory, Ohio Wesleyan 
University. It is also understood that the 
University of Michigan has cast a mirror more 
than 90 inches in diameter for a new reflecting 
telescope. 


ladastrial Research 


The Ohio State University Research Founda- 
tion held its third annual industrial researeh 
eonference November 4 and 5. One hundred 
and fifty Ohio industrial leaders and the same 
number of university faculty members dis- 
cussed means of inaking the university more 
useful in solving the problems of industry. 


Oxford Plaa 


The University of Michigan will inaugurate 
in the fall cf 1939 an experimental tutorial 
system modeled on the Oxford plan. One 
hundred students will participate in the 
experiment whieh will be tried out for a 5-year 
period. This is the first attempt of a State- 
supported institution to try sueh a plan. 


leazhbalceeta Collection 


The University of Texas now claims the 
most outstanding collection of Mexiean his- 
terical documents and books outside of Mexico 
since the addition of the leazbaleeta collection 
to the Garcia Library at that institution. 

This collection includes 160 volumes, each 
rare In its own right, and 50,000 pages of 
manuscript ineluding the original of one of the 
letters written by the explorer Hernando 
Cortez to Emperor Charles V of Spain dated 
October 15, 1524. It is a beautiful document 
and in an exeellent state of preservation. Tn 
the opinion of collectors “there is no measuring 
stick by which to appraise its spiritual value.”’ 
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Geadaate Coaeses 


The graduate college of the University of 
Nebraska has been authorized by the univer- 
sity regents to offer a limited number of 
graduate courses in Omaha. These courses 
are given in Central High School in the eve- 
ning. They are administered by the university 
extension division. 


Degeee in Welding 


The college of engineering of Ohio State 
University has announced for the fall quarter a 
new curriculum leading to a degree in welding 
engineering. The curriculum will be under 
the department of industrial engineering. 
This development eomes as a result of the 
phenomenal strides of welding in all types of 
heavy goods industries and in the transporta- 
tion field. 


Reaches 1.000.600 Vohlumes 


For the first time in the 71 years since the 
Cornell University library was founded, over 
a million books rest on its shelves, a total of 
1,110,170 volumes. This library now be- 
comes the seventh largest university library 
in the United States. 


Course on Family 


The University of California extension 
division is eonducting a new course on the 
family. “Preparation for modern marriage 
should be as comprehensive and sincere as the 
preparation to follow a modern profession” 
is the view of the leader in this program. 

Watton C. JOHN 
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In Libraries 


Library Stndy 


On the eredit side, the United States can 
potnt to its 15,000 libraries with their 225,000,- 
000 volumes and their high total use; but there 
is also a debit side to this balance shect, accord- 
ing to Carleton B. Joeckel in his monograph, 
Library Service, issued as a staff study by the 
President’s Advisory Committee on Eduea- 
tion. Great inequality in book resources and 
book services exists and constitutes a serious 
problem. In this enlightening survey of the 
library situation, Dr. Joeckel has indicated the 
need of an integrated library program, em- 
bracing all types of libraries—school, college, 
public, and special. Specific recommenda- 
tions are made regarding the means of attain- 
ing this tmportant end. 


Enucres«sed Grants 

This vear a number of States have made 
inereased grants for sehool Hbraries. Louisi- 
ana is spending about $300,000 in 1938; 
Tennessee, which appropriated $73,000 in 
1937-88, has made $100,000 available for 


1938-39. Georgia and Virginia have likewise 
sxach appropriated $100,000 for school library” 
purposes. 


Bookmobile Poputar 


Rural South Dakota is now reeciving some 
library serviee by ineans of 8 bookmobile 
which has just been put in operation, On its 
first trip to the west river country, so great was 
the demand for books that the stock of 1,800 
voluines was exhausted after only a part of 
the initial itinerary was covered. The book- 
mobile was foreed to return to its base for ai 


- additional supply of books. 


Library Baildings 


Library buildings are too often constructed — 


with their true purposes overlooked and their 
spiritual significance seemingly ignored. in 
an-address at the dedication of the new Chap- 
man Memorial Library at Milwaukee-Downer 
College, Charles Harvey Brown, of Iowa State 
College, complimented the institution on 
avoiding those mistakes. Referring to many 
other library buildings, the speaker said: “A 
strange race of modern men . has designed 
at great cost magnificent buildings to attract 
the attention of idle sightsecrs, palaces with 
overadorned corridors, with high-domed read- 
ing rooms more suitable . for a grand 
central station than for a retreat available to 
the studious.” : 


Leadership 


Important changes are being made in the 
curriculum of the Simmons College School of 
Library Science, according to latest annual 
report of the director. These are being made 
with the view that library schools should 
assume leadership in stimulating desirable 
changes in professional practices in librarian- 
ship. 

Ratpw M. Dunspar 
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In Other 


Government Agencies 


National Youth Adiainistration 


Charles H. Judd, formerly of the University 
of Chicago, has been appointed director of the 
NYA program of education for out-of-school 
youth, and Lynn A. Emerson, professor of 
industrial edueation, at Cornell University, 
has been engaged as a part-time consultant. 


More than 128,730 vouths were placed in 
private industry from March 1936 to Septem- 
ber 1 of this year through the efforts of the 
NYA, according to Mary H. 8. Hayes, chief 
of the Junior Employment Division. 

Special employment services for young 
people are carried on in 101 cities. In 24 of 
the cities where the NYA originally carried 
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he finaucial responsibility for the office, the 
State employment services have assumed part 
rw aH of the expense of maintenance and 
peration. State employment services have 

pened junior employment divisions in 24 
ther cities, foHowing the procedure set up by 
the NYA, but supported entirely by State 
‘unds. 

Of the 343,578 NYA registrants, 27 percent 
were under 18 years of age, 63 percent were 
etween 18 and 21 years of age, and 10 percent 
were from 21 to 25 years of age. Of the total 
number 20 pereent had only an eighth-grade 
education or less, 35 percent had had some 
high-school training, 44 percent were high- 
school graduates, and 1 percent were college 
craduates. 
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Eskimo pupil of aun Indian Service 
School and his sister. 


Office of ludian Affairs 


In addition to the 240 nonreservation, 
reservation, and day schools in the United 
States, the Office of Indian Affairs maintains 
97 eommunity day schools and 2 vocational 
boarding schools in Alaska. 


Publie Works Administration 


Approximately 44 percent of all approved 
1938 non-Federal PWA projeets have been 
for edueational buildings. Actual construction 
is under way on many of the eollege and uni- 
versity projects and a majority of the build- 
ings will be completed in time for the opening 
of the 1989-40 school vear. 

Since the start of the program in June, 177 
projects have been approved for new buildings 
or improvements in 91 colleges and universities 
in 34 States, Hawaii, and Alaska, at an esti- 
mated cost of $64,771,653. Of this amount 
the Federal Government has made direct 
grants of 45 percent and, in addition, has 
made loans of $6,963,500. 
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Many types of buildings are included— 
dormitories, classrooms and study halls for 
enginecring, chemistry, home economics, 
scieuce, and physical education, stadiums, 
libraries, hospitals, auditoriums, faculty build- 
ings, dental and medical laboratories, heating 
plants, vocational buildings, agricultural facili- 
ties, and infirmaries. In addition, projects 


for landscaping, grandstauds, greenhouses, 
residences, dining haHs, clubhouses, gymma- 
sium, radio equipment, and, at one university, 
a project for air-conditioning several classroom 
buildings for the use of summer-school stu- 
deiuts, have been approved. 


Marcarer F. Ryan 
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Lady Eastlake’s Remarks on Children’s Reading 


(Concluded from page 119) 


late curiosity and encourage exertion.’’ This 
saine Tales of a Grandfather, recommended by 
Lady Isastlake in 1844, is still being used at 
the present time. In order that her readers 
may not be discouraged by finding only 
adverse eriticism, she discusses a long list of 
books recommended for children’s reading. 
Among the American books approved by her 
we find the works of Catherine Maria Sedg- 
wick, Mrs. Lydia Sigourney, and Seba Smith, 
and among the textbooks, the Lindley Murray 
Grammars. One of the English books in her 
recommended list is Maria Edgeworth’s The 
Parent’s Assistant; or, Stories for Children, of 
which the title-page and frontispiece of volume 
2 of the American edition is here reproduced 


from a copy in the Office of Mdueation library. 

Khizabeth Rigby was born in Norwich, Eng- 
land in 1809. irom an early age she was 
interested in the arts and in letters and in the 
summer of 1842 made a study of some of the 
reeent books for ehildren written by American 
authors. Shortly thereafter she submitted 
her first article on the subject to J. G. Lock- 
hart, editor of the Quarterly Review. In 1849 
she married Sir Charles L. Eastlake, but con- 
tinued her literary activities, contributing regu- 
larly to the Quarterly Review. She died in 1893. 

Mr. Loekhart characterized Lady Eastlake 
as ‘‘the cleverest female writer now in England, 
the most original in thought and expression 
too.” 
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Young Children in Great Britain 


Two publications, a book and a bulletin 
concerned with the education of ehildren 
below the age of 8 have been received from 
Great Britain. 

The English Nursery School by Phoebe E. 
Cusden, the former secretary of the Nursery 
Sehool Assoeiation of Great Britain (published 
by Kegan Paul, Treneh, Trubner & Co.), 
deals primarily with the program for children 
from 2 to 5, with the history of its development 
in England, its present plaee in the English 
elementary schools and in the government’s 
provision for child health and welfare. A 
Nursery School for Children From 2 to 7 Years 
by Alice MeKechnie (published by the 
Nursery School Association of Great Britain), 
reports a 4-year experiment in unifying the 
nursery school transition elass and infants 
school to extend the nursery school type of 
program beyond the 5-year-old ehild and to 
include the period of childhood from 2 to 8. 


Supplement Each Other 


The two publications supplement each other 
well. In the first, a volume of 290 pages, 
the author presents the curriculum, daily 
procedures, staff, building, equipment, and 
costs of nursery schools. She shows how the 


nursery-school program meets the needs of 
young children, reports the rate of increase 
in the number of schools meeting Government 
standards and receiving Government aid, and 
emphasizes the economy in human values of 
providing adequately for the development of 
young children. Looking into the future, the 
author says that the nursery school should 
be regarded “fas a vital and integral part 
of the national system of education” with 
its faeilities available for ali ehildren whose 
parents desire to avail themselves of them. 
She refers to the Bradford experiment as a 
demonstration of how this may be put into 
practice and quotes Thomas Boyee, the direc- 
tor of education for Bradford, ag follows: ‘fA 
nursery school, properly conducted, is of 
the very substance of educational approach. 
method, and practice.”’ 

Miss MeclKXechnie describes the building, 
garden, staff, health services, home and 
school relationships, and the curriculum 
adapted to the needs of children at different 
age Icvels. She attributes the success of the 
Bradford experiment to the complete under- 
standing between members of the staff, 
between child and teacher, and between 
parents and teachers. 

Mary Dapney Davis 
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109729 U. S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE : 1939 = 


1. 


Some CURRENT PUBLICATIONS of the 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


BULLETINS 
1939 


Edueational directory, 1939. 
Part 
II. City school officers. 


(4 parts.) 


5 cents. 


III. Colleges and universities, ineluding 


all institutions of higher edueation. 


10 cents. 
IV. lvdueational associations and direc- 
tories. 10 eents. 


1938 
. Edueational directory, 1938. (4 parts.) 
Part 
I. State and county school officers. 10 
eents. 
. The school custodian. 10 cents. 
. Nature and use of the cumulative record. 
10 cents. 
. Curriculum: laboratories and divisions. 
10 cents. 
. The elementary sehool prineipalship. 
10 cents. 
. College projects for aiding students. 10 
cents. 
1937 
. Biennial survey of edueation, 1934-36. 
Volume I 
Chapter 
II. Trends in secondary education. 
10 cents. 
III. Higher edueation, 1930-36. 15 
cents. 


IV. Adult edueation. 10 cents. 

V. Review of conditions and develop- 
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Congress, in 1867, established the Office of Eduea- 
tion to “eolleet sueh statistics and faets as shall show 
the eondition and progress of cducation in the several 
States and Territories”; to “diffuse sueh information 
as shall aid in the establishment and maintenance 
of efficient sehool systems”; and “otherwise pro- 
mote the cause of edueation throughout the eoun- 
try.” To diffuse expeditiously information and 
faets eolleeted, the Office of Edueation publishes 
SCHOOL LIFE, a monthly servicc, October 
through July. SCILOOL LIFE provides a national 
perspective of education in the United States. 
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On This Month’s Cover 


The interesting picture on this month’s 
cover of Scnoout Lirr was contributed by 
George A. McGarvey of the Vocational Divi- 
sion. Mr. McGarvey photographed this view 
at the Cranbrook School of Art. 


See Radio Calendar 


The back cover page of this issue carries the 
Office of Education Radio Calendar for the 
month of February. The Office has three 
weekly programs on the air. As you listen 
to them, remember that the Office of Educa- 
tion would greatly appreciate any comments 
you may wish to send. 


Among the Authors 


In THIs 1ssuB, Commissioner J. W. Srupe- 
BAKER discusses the Land-Grant College as a 
Research Agency. The Commissioner em- 
phasizes that he believes ‘‘the most important 
pioneering job before colleges and universities 
today is the scientific evaluation of their own 
educational materials and practices.” He 
asks some vital questions for consideration. 
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E DITO RIA L 


An Open Mind 


THE MOST IMPORTANT THING the teachers of America ean do is create and 
keep alive an open mind. They convey information and they help to discipline the 
mind, of econrse. But a well-stoeked and disetplined mind which fails to ask ques- 
tions, a mind which aceepts too much without proof, is not the kind of mind on 
which a demoeracy thrives. 

In teaching science, for example, we especially have the opportunity to establish 
mwmethods of acenrate thinking. We make experiments, and just as onr student 
arrives at a dogmatic result, we remind him that the experiment has to be con- 
trolled, the result verified. He learns, in practice, not only the discipline of seience, 
but its eaution. The native dogmatism of the human being has to be broken down. 
The seienee course is an aid in doing this effeetively. 

In democratic countries this is important beeause the right to differ—and the 
duty to find out—are both essential to the life of a free community. Naturally we 
stress the first—the right to differ. But the long lesson of seience is that we have not 
the right to differ ont of waywardness or perversity; we have the right to differ only 
if we are willing to make the mental effort to discover whether or not our difference 
is based on faet. 

The obligation to think is being foreed on us by events. The teachers of the 
country actually prepare for the defense of demoeracy when they teach pupils 
how to think. 

Some people have had the idea that democracy is something invented in 1776 or 
thereabouts, handed down to us in full perfeetion, with little left for us to do. 
Actually freedom and demoeracy are ereated by ourselves in our daily lives. When 
freedom stops growing it begins to fail. And above all, this is true of freedom of the 
mind. 

In a democracy, the rough and ready symbol of the dignity of every human 
being les in giving hin a vote and voice in government. Behind this lies the as- 
sumption that the individual citizen exercises his judgment, knows how to examine 
assertions, how to balance arguments, how to eheck the answers, prove the demon- 
strations, and arrive at the best result in the end. The assumption is a broad one, 
but it is the one any democracy has to make. Beeause the only way to make people 
fit to live in a democracy is to assume that they are fit. Free people learn to be free 


Commissioner of Education, 


by working at if. 


presents two useful tables listing teaching aids 
available from Government agencies, and 


Heven Ix. Mackintosu, specialist in 


elementary education of the Office of Educa- 
tion, in an article entitled, An Adventure or a 
Job? asserts that ‘“‘teaching may be merely a 
job, or it may be an adventure, depend- 
ing upon the attitude of actual teaching 
experience.” 


Mary Dasnry Davis, specialist in nursery- 
kindergarten-primary education, discusses 
Teaching Ards for Teachers. Dr. Davis 


teaching aids available from professional and 
noncommercial organizations. 


W. A. Ross, specialist in agricultural educa- 
tion, gives a story of the recent Future Farmers 
of America convention, held in Kansas City, 
where more than 6,400, future farmers for the 
most part, attended the eleventh annual 
convention. 
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Convention Calendar 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ScHooL ADMINIS- 
YRATORS. Cleveland, Ohio, February 25- 
March 2. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TECUNICAL Hicu 
Scuoous AND InstiruTEs. Cleveland, Ohio, 
February 27—Mearch 1. 

AmERICAN EXpucATIONAL RESEARCH Asso- 
CIATION. Cleveland, Ohio, February 25- 
March 2. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL ENGI- 
neEERS. New York, N. Y., January 23-87. 

AMERICAN MurpicaL AssociaTIon. Chicago, 
fll., February 13 and 14. 

Nationa Apvisory CouNcIL ON ScHooL 
Bui_pInG PropuEMs. Cleveland, Ohio, Feb- 
ruary 28. 

NatTioNAL ASSOCIATION FOR RESEARCH IN 
SciENcE TEacuina. Clevcland, Ohio, Feb- 
ruary 26-28, 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE STupy oF 
THE PLATOON OR WORK-STUDY-PLAY SCHOOL 
ORGANIZATION. Cleveland, Ohio, February 
25-March 2. 

Nationat ASSOCIATION OF 
SUPERVISORS AND DIRECTORS. 
Ohio, February 28. 

Nationa Councin oF TracHEers or Maru- 
EMATIcS. Cleveland, Ohio, February 24 and 

NATIONAL SociETy oF COLLEGE TEACHERS OF 
Epucarion. Cleveland, Ohio, February 25- 
March 1. 

NATIONAL VOCATIONAL 
CIATION. Cleveland, 
March 2. 


Hicu-Scnoou 
Cleveland, 


GuIDANCE Asgso- 
Ohio, February 25- 


National Council 


Officials 


The newly elected officers of the National 
Council of Chief State School Officers for the 
eoming year, are as follows: H. E. Hendrix, 
Arizona, executive committee chairman; M. 
D. Collins, Georgia, vice chairman; Mrs. 
Inez J. Lewis, Colorado, secretary; and Colin 
English, Florida; Sidney B. Hall, Virginia; 
Bertram E. Packard, Maine; Walter F. Dexter, 
California; Floyd IJ. MeMurray, Indiana; and 
L. A. Woods, Texas; executive committee 
members. 

* 


PUBLICATIONS 


Below are two publications which may be 
of particular interest to readers of this article 
on The School Custodian: 


Rocers, JAMres Freperick, M.D. The School 
Custodian, Bulletin, 1938, No. 2. (10 cents.) 
United States Department of the Interior, 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Rocrns, JaMEs Freperick, M.D. Safety and 
Sanitation in Institutions of Higher Education. 
Pamphlet No. 84. (10 cents.) United States 
Department of the Interior, Office of Edueation, 
Washington, D. C. 
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The School Custodian 


by James Frederick Rogers, M. D., Consultant in Hygiene 


* *& K «(It is a long step from the teacher 


ee building the fires and sweeping the 
ld If floors of his school to the janitor- 

ie engineer scanning the fuel and pres- 
sure gages of his complicated heating and 
ventilating outfit, manipulating electric 
switches, managing the vacuum cleaner, and 
scouring the complex contrivances for sanita- 
tion in a modern house of learning. 

There were advantages, though not for the 
teacher, in the more primitive situation, but 
we are not going back to it; and the technical 
knowledge and multiple responsibilities of the 
janitor-engineer, or custodian as he more 
meaningly should be called, have come into 
existence so suddenly that we do not appre- 
ciate what an important position he holds. 
In the earlier stages of his evolution anyone 
who could swing a shovel and push a broom 
was considered abundantly eligible to be a 
school janitor, provided, of course, that he 
was not too demanding in the way of wages, 
and there are many school boards and execu- 
tive officials who still think they can ‘‘pick 
up’ a janitor at any time if one is wanted. 
But can they find, on short notice, or for that 
matter, on long notice, a man who is schooled 
and skilled in the economic and hygienic 
management of modern complicated heating 
and ventilating plants, who knows enough of 
electrical engineering to prevent excessive 
bills for lighting, who knows how to make 
lavatories an object lesson in cleanliness with- 
out resort to the deception of deodorants, and 
who at all times is such an efficient house- 
keeper that there is no possibility of fires or 
explosions or other unfortunate, expensive, 
and unnecessary accidents? Morcover, is he, 
asaman, an example for students? More than 
one school sanitarian has pronounced the 
janitor as important as the principal and yet 
we expect the principal to be well prepared and 
worthy of his job. We cannot go out and 
‘pick up’? a good principal any day of the 
year. Prepared custodians are far less com- 
mon. 


Training Courses 


The school systems of our larger cities have 
for some time realized the importance of 
employing trained men and women as care- 
takers and a considerable and increasing 
number have set up training courses for those 
in service. In a few States, especially in the 
West, training centers have been developed 
through boards for vocational education. In 
North Carolina the State Schoot Commission 
has sct up summer training schools to which 
janitors, both white and colored, are sent from 
any school in the State. The cost of the 


schooling is eonsidered to be more than saved 
to the State by subsequent economy in the 
use of eoal and in electricity alone. But 
besides saving in funds there is a decided gain 
in sanitary service and in safety. 


Study Published 


The Office of Education has reeently pub- 
lished a study concerning the selection, super- 
vision, and training of custodians, the first 
gencral survey in the ficld sinee 1922. In 
that year less than 7 percent of all cities re- 
quired their janitors to pass a civil-service 
examination or a physical examination. At 
present that figure could be multiphed by 
three. In 1922 only 5 school systems in a 
hundred made any attempt at training their 
janitors, while in 1937 formal schooling was 
given in as many cities, while 10 times as 
many reported some instruction. In 1922 
only two centers for professional preparation 
were in existence. In 19387 courses were 
offered at 5 eolleges or universities and, 
through State or local boards of vocational 
education, in 69 eentcrs in 12 States. 

There can be no doubt that the custodian 
of the future will be a much better technician 


and it is to be hoped also that he will be of a_ 


| 


superior caliber from other points of view and _ 


generally worthy of the important position 
which he holds or should hold in the realm 
of education. 


College Caretaker 


From the standpoint of personality, the 
caretaker of the college may be of less im- 
portance than the custodian of the public 
school but his technical equipment is of just 
as much moment, and yet at the present 
time, the institutions of higher education 
seem to take the matter of safety and sani- 
tation (which center in the janitor) with 
even less seriousness than the lower schools. 
Very few of them train their janitors and 
only 3 percent report that they furnish them 
with any printed instructions concerning 
their work. Like many public schools they 
seem to take it for granted that custodians 
are born with a knowledge of school sanita- 
tion and a fully developed sense of provision 
for safety and for the preservation of prop- 
erty together with technical skill in the man- 
agement of the complicated machinery of a 
modern school plant. Unfortunately this is 
asking too much of natural inheritanee, and 
educational institutions that have such ideas 
belong in the broom and shovel stage of 
custodial development. 
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The First State Normal School 


by Benjamin W. Frazier, Senior Specialist in Teacher Training 


*& %& %& «A few months short of a century 

| ago, Cyrus Peirce, a Massachusetts 

i ‘fl schoolmaster, wrote exactly as fol- 
lows in his diary: 


Lexineton, July 3d, 1839. 

This Day the Normal School, the first in 
the Country, commenced. 

Three Pupils Misses Hawkins, Smith & 
Damon were examined by the Board of Vis- 
itors . . . & admitted — 

July 8 Monday School opened this day 
with 3 pupils . . . one Miss Rolph added 
during the day. Exercises Conversation— 
Grammar & Arithmetic. Three of the 
scholars promise well. 


Such was the unpretentious opening of the 
first State normal school in America at Lex- 
ington (mow at Framingham), Mass. The 
movements leading to the opening of this 
school, however, were neither insignificant nor 
accidental. They had their origin in events 
which, beginning long before in Europe and 
in the Colonies, marked the early upbuilding 
of teaching as a profession and of the conscious 
concern of the State in public education. 


More than two centuries before the opening 
of the school at Lexington the need had been 
expressed by at least a few, for making teach- 
ing more of a profession and less of a trade. 
In Germany, Martin Luther had said: 
“Tf so much be expended every year in 
weapons of war, roads, dams... why 
should not we expend as much for the bene- 
fit of the poor, ignorant youth, to provide 
them with skillful teachers? ... If I were 
to leave my office as preacher, I would next 
choose that of schoolmaster...’ In Eng- 
land, Richard Muleaster asked in 1581: 
“Why should not teachers be well provided 
for, to continue their whole life in the school, 
as divines, lawyers, physicians do in the 
several professions?” 


Early Beginnings 


A century passed after Mulcaster’s time 
before significant provisions of the nature he 
advocated were made. Abbe Jean Baptiste 
de la Salle opened his ‘Seminary for School- 
masters’ at Rheims in 1685, in connection 
with his famous “Institute of the Brethren 
of the Christian Schools’ established about 
the same time. In Germany, Hermann 
Fraucke started a class for teachers in his 
orphan house for poor children in 1697, which 
was soon followed by a teachers’ seminary. 

Still another century passed after these 
early beginnings in France and Germany 
before the normal school movement in those 
countries attained substantial proportions. 
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Original school building at Lexington, 1839. 


By 1839, however, France had more than 50 
new normal schools; and by that year a well- 
established normal school system constituted 
an integral part of Germany’s educational 
program. Although France gave the name 
‘normal schools’ (écoles normales) to the 
world, the normal school pattern of Germany 
was followed more closely in America than 
was that of France. 


School Gpened in 1839 


In America, educational leaders began to 
advocate provisions for the preparation of 
teachers long before such provisions were 
made. Their efforts were strengthened when 
they learned more about the normal school 
movements in Germany and in Trance. In 
New York, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, 
and other States the academies gave instruc- 
tion in the science, art, and principles of teach- 
ing for a number of years before the first State 
normal school was established. In 1823, 
Samuel R. Hall established the first private 
normal school at Concord, Vt. By 1839, 
seminaries for teachers were to be found in a 
number of places, and the foundations had 
been laid for specific provisions by the States 
for the preparation of their common school 
teachers. 


The story of the work of Horace Mann 
during the era of educational revival in Massa- 
chusctts has often been told. The efforts of 
this great educational leader, and those of 
James G. Carter, Charles C. Brooks, and 
others in behalf of teacher education were 
undertaken with almost evangelistic fervor. 
The State board of education in Massachusetts 
was established in 1837, and Horace Mann was 
elected its secretary in the same year. A 
financial depression was under way, but 
Edmund Dwight donated $10,000 to assist 
in the establishment of teachers’ seminaries. 
The legislature voted in 1888 to establish 
three schools for the training of teachers. 
These schools were later located at Lexington, 
Barre, and Bridgewater. Lexington was 
selected in 1838 as the location of one of them. 
Although later moved (1844) to West Newton 
and finally (1853) to Framingham, the school 
opened at Lexington in 1839. Here in the 
face of many discouragemients, Peirce began 
his new battle against ignorance and bad 
teaching. 

It is worth while to recount a few of the 
events and conditions of work during the early 
days in the first State normal school, for they 
were much the same in normal schools of other 
States for many years to come. The need of 
the district schools for better prepared teachers 
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was almost desperate. Salaries averaging $5 
or $6 per month plus board were paid girl 
teachers 16 to 18 years of age. The ill-prepared 
graduates of the ungraded district schools 
eame to the normal school for a year or so of 
work, before returning for service in the schools 
from which they came. It is therefore, not 
surprising to find this and many other similar 
complaints by Cyrus Peirce: 


I think the scholars have not been much 
habituated to hard close and method- 
ieal studying. There is great deficiency 
among them in knowledge of the Common 
Branches . Reading, Spelling, Grammar, 
Arithmetic, Geograpliy all need attention... 


Burden Was Heavy 


It was on common school subjects that the 
earlier “exercises and conversations” in the 
school were conducted. During the first year, 
however, Peirce undertook to add such 
instruction as he could in algebra, astronomy, 
bookkeeping, botany, geometry, mental pliilos- 
ophy, moral philosophy, natural philosophy, 
natural history, physivlogy, political economy, 
rhetoric, and other subjects. His burden was 
heavy indeed, for he was not only the principal, 
but for the most part the faculty and janitor of 
his school. Oftentimes to his discomfiture, he 
also functioned somewhat as a dean of women 
for an active and rollicksome group of Massa- 
chusetts maidens still in their teens. He was 
especially concerned about the religious wel- 
fare of his students, for hke many other carly 
schoolmasters, he was a minister as well as a 
teacher. In August, 1839 he wrote: 


Spent the morning in a kind of Moral 
and religious leeture to the Pupils in con- 
nexion with the Reading in the Scriptures. 
The subject of the Remarks was Herod’s 
Oath & Treatment of John the Baptist. 


Mary Swift, one of Peirce’s students, and 
his later assistant in the model school, also 
kept a journal which fortunately has been 
preserved. In one place she indicates not 
only the religious aptitudes but also the 
physical hardihood of the young ladies of her 
time: 


Sunday 11. Left at one quarter before 
eight in the morn, to go to West Cam- 
bridge . . . into the Sabbath School, & 
from there, to the Church. At half after 
six, we left to return; and at half after cight 
were in the academy, not feeling averse to 
taking a seat. The distance that we had 
walked was eleven miles. 


Mary Swift adds a detail in her journal to 
the compreliensive scope of curriculuin in- 
terests of her respected teacher: 


Thursday. (8th) ... The lesson in 
Physiology was very practical, and he 
[Principal Peirce] made some remarks in 
connection with it, upon tightness of dress, 
apparently, thinking that it was the fashion 
at the present time to dress tightly. He has 
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not probably lieard that the wisdom or some 
other good quality of the age has substituted 
the reverse fashion for the time present... 


In the century that las passed since 
Peiree’s time, no better means of evaluating 
the ability of teachers has been found, than 
their suecess in establishing effective pupil- 
teacher relationships. In this respect Peirce 
showed the mastery of a true schoolmaster. 
Ue brought his ill-prepared charges to grips 
with their studies mainly by the sheer force 
of his own intense interest in scholarship. 
But there were many moments when he was 
far from patient, as instanced in his journal: 


Monday Dee. 14. . . . Heard one of my 
pupils, this day talking about Combe’s 
Physiology being ‘‘dry”, “so dry”. Dry! 
Combe’s Physiology dry! If it were as dry 
as the seared leaf I am sure there is sap 
enough in her soft head to moisten it. 


Able Disciplinarian 


Peirce, like other successful schoclmasters of 
his time, was an able disciplinarian. He was 
acutely sensitive, however, to the essentially 
individual and personal relationships necessary 
in his calling, and as a consequence his young 
charges at times caused him much discourage- 
ment. But there were happicr moments, as 
witness this entry: 


One of my dear pupils, who thougbt she 
did wrong yesterday, came to me this 
morning and bursting into tears asked [me] 
to forgive her; I did most readily; and asa 
token [of] my sineerity, I presented her 
three pears . . . where this spirit reigns in 
school, all things will go well. 


Lexington and the two other normal schools 
had been established on a 3-year experimental 
basis. Determined enemies made every pos- 
sible effort to abolish the schools; in Horace 
Mann’s pungent phraseology: ‘‘Ignoranec, 
bigotry and economy were arraved against 
them.’”’ Peirce felt keenly his obligation to 
justify the faith and support of his superiors 
and friends, who had strived during more than 
a decade of intense effort to establish his 
schovl. Educators not only in Massachu- 
setts but in surrounding States had their eyes 
upon Lexington. Peirce had a surprisingly 
large number of visitors. In 1840 he wrote: 
“Truly I would rather die than that the experi- 
ment should fail through my uufaithfulness or 
inefficiency’. The outcome of the struggle 
was in doubt until 1842, when the Legislature 
voted to continue the schools. Broken in 
health, Peirce then resigned to regain his 
shattered powers. 

Cyrus Peirce builded far better than he was 
ever to realize. Six of the 25 students eventu- 
ally enrolled at Lexington during the first year 
were to sce normal schools established through- 
out the Nation; and many of the group that 
sorely tried the patience of their teacher later 
had illustrious careers in the schools of their 
own and of other States. 


Firmly Established 


The movement started by the founders oj 
the first State normal schools in Massachusetts 
reached the Pacific coast by 1862, and by 1865 
15 State normal schools had been establishea 
in 13 States. Today, there are 156 State 
teachers colleges, and 30 State normal schools. 
During the century that has passed, normai 
schools other than those supported by the 
States have waxed and waned in importance. 
Once found in most of the States, teacher- 
training high schools and county normal 
schools are how dwindling rapidly in numbers. 
City normal schools, once found in nearly al} 
of the larger cities and many of the smaller 
ones, have decreased in number until only 13 
remain. Private normal schools, which flour- 
ished in large numbers before the States fully 
awoke to the necessity for State support of 
teacher education, now number only 48. 
Although nearly 1,000 colleges, junior colleges, 
and universities in addition to the 247 teachers 
colleges and normal schools are now approved 
by the States for teacher-eduecation, most 
clementary teachers are prepared in State 
teachers colleges and normal schools. 

At first, 1- or 2-year curricula of secondary 
school grade were offered by the normal 
schools to common school graduates; today, 
4-year college curricula offered only to high- 
school graduates predominate among the 
186 State teachers colleges and normal schools. 
More than a score of the teachers colleges have 
extended their curricula into graduate levels. 
As at Lexington, the State ‘normal schools and 
teachers colleges in many instanees have been 
established and developed to full stature only 
after long, hard struggles. But it is worthy 
of note that few of them, once established, 
have ever been closed; and so long as public’ 
schools for all the people endure, the place of 
the State teachers colleges appears secure. 
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The National F. F. A. Convention 


A few years ago it was unheard of 
for farm boys to be traveling half- 
way across the continent in order 
to attend a Nation-wide gathering 
of their fellows. Today we find that with 
members of the Future Farmers of America 
such an occasion is an annual affair. 

More than 6,400 people attended the recent 
Hleventh National Convention of this organi- 
zation of farm boys who are studying voca- 
tional agriculture in publie secondary schools. 
With headquarters at Kansas City’s munici- 
pal auditorium, activities extended into vari- 
ous parts of that city and surrounding terri- 
tory. In addition to delegates and visitors 
from the States and Hawaii there were also 


representatives from Puerto Rico. 

The lead-off event of the convention activi- 
ties was a eoncert by the official Iowa F. F. A. 
Band of 102 pieces, under direction of A. R. 
Edgar and Paul Bachman. 

The first business session found 94 official 
delegates in their places ready to discuss prob- 
lems, to consider various propositions and to 
take action in accordance with the best inter- 
ests of the organization as a whole. President 
J. Lester Poucher of Largo, I'la., presided 
over the convention assisted by the other 
young officers: William Stiers of Ohio; Lex 
Murray of California; Eugene Warren of 
Arkansas; Arden Burbidge of North Dakota; 
and Lowell Bland of Colorado. 

The deliberations continued 4 days with 
fine orderly meetings and definite outcomes. 
indicating that the F. F. A. is training capable 
farm leaders, cooperators, and citizens. 

lighty-nine active members were granted 
the degree of American Farmer, fourth and 
highest in the organization. Detailed records 
on these lads’ accomplishments had been 
earefully reviewed prior to the convention. 
Seven honorary degrees were also conferred. 
| H. B.. Allen, educational direetor of the 
Near East Foundation, brought greetings to 
the delegates assembled from the Future 
Farmers of Greeee, the Future Farmers of 
Bulgaria, and the Progressive Farmers of 
Albania. These organizations of farm youth 
in lands across the sea are in a general way 
similar to the Future Farmers of America. 
Thus the ‘Future Farmer” idea begins to take 
on an international aspeet. 

Scheduled addresses were also made before 


the delegates during the week by J. R. 
Batchelor, field sceretary of the National 
Recreation Association; T. Gilbert Pearson, 
president of the International Bird Preserva- 
tion Society; and James Nugent representing 
the mayor of Kansas City. Numerous guests 
were recognized from time to time and extend- 
ed greetings to the group assemnbled. Strick- 
land Gilhlan, one of America’s foremost 
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by W. A. Ross, Specialist in Agricultural Education 


Upper left: Hunter Greenlaw, F. F. A. Star American Farmer for 1938. 
Upper right: Robert Elwell, newly eleeted National president of the 
Future Farmers of Ameriea. 

Center: A seetion of the exhibit held in eonneetion with the Eleventh 
National Convention of Future Farmers of America. 
Bottom: lowa F. F. A. Band. 


humorists, was the prineipal speaker at two 
of the evening sessions. 

The public-speaking contest was a delight- 
ful event. Each of the five finalists was in 
good form and showed excellent preparation 
and training. Competition was close but 


when the scores of the judges on manuseript 
and delivery had been computed, Leslie 
Howard Standlea of Upland, Calif., was 
declared winner of the capital prize of $250. 

Vocational Agriculture FP. F. A. Day at the 


(Concluded on page 135) 
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Pan American Day 


THe PresiwEnt of the United States, 
by proelamation, has fixed April 14 of 
eaeh year as Pan Ameriean Day, and 
the people of the eountry are ealled 
upon “To observe the day with appro- 
priate eeremonies, thereby giving ex- 
pression to the spirit of eontinental 
solidarity and to the sentiments of eor- 
diality and friendly feeling whieh the 
Government and people of the United 
States entertain toward the peoples 
and governments of the other repub- 


lies of the Ameriean Continent.” 


Pan American Day—the day of the 
Amerieas—eommemorates eaeh year 
the bonds of friendship uniting the 21 
republies of the Western Hemisphere. 
It symbolizes that spirit of mutual 
helpfulness and eooperation whieh is 


the essenee of Pan Amerieanism. 


Pan American Day originated in a 
resolution of the Governing Board of 


the Pan Ameriean Union, eomposed of 


the Seeretary of State of the United 
States and the ambassadors, ministers, 
and ehargés d’affaires in Washington 
of the 20 Latin Ameriean repubhes. 
The presidents of all these eountries 
have joined with the President of the 
United States in issuing proelamations 
ealling for the observanee of the day. 
April 14 is m a very real sense the day 
of the Amerieas and affords an exeel- 
lent opportunity to direet attention 
to the aehievements of eaeh republic 
and the united aetion of all in pro- 
moting peaee, eommeree, and friend- 


ship in the Western Hemisphere. 


Scuoois, eolleges, and universities, 
elubs, eivie and eommereial assoeia- 
tions, and the publie generally, observe 
the day with appropriate ceremonies. 
Material for the use of groups and 
individuals planning to present pro- 
grams may be secured without eost by 


addressing the Pan Ameriean Union, 


Washington, D. C. 
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| Material Available 


To assist groups planning to observe Pan 
American Day, tle Pan American Union offers 
for free distribution the material listed below. 
The limited supply, however, makes it possible 
to send material to teachers or group leaders but 
not to individual students. Material may be 
ordered by the number corresponding to each 
mitem. 

1. BULLETIN OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION. 
Special edition dedicated to Pan Ameri- 
can Day. 

2. THe Mranine or Pan American Day. 
A memorandum ou its origin and sig- 
nificance. 

3. THE Peace MACHINERY OF THE AMERI- 
CAN ContTINENT. Inter-American trea- 
ties for the peaceful settlement of 
international disputes. 

4, Toree Recent INTERNATIONAL CoN- 
FERENCES OF AMERICAN STATES. Mon- 
tevideo, Buenos Aires, and Lima. 

5. PrimER oF Pan AMERICANISM—What it 
is—What it means. Questions and 
answers. By Sister Mary St. Patrick 
McConville. 

6. Tae Americas. Major historical facts, 
principal geographical features, forms 
of government, products and industries, 
transportation facilities and educa- 
tional systems of the 21 American re- 
publies. Also questions the answers to 
which may be found in the text and 
which may be used by teachers in 
classroom exercises. 

7. THe Unitep States anp Latin AMER- 
ica. A discussion of the changes in the 
politico-economic policies of the United 
States toward Latin America in recent 
years. 

8. Fuacs AND Coats-or-ARMS OF THE 
American Nations. Historical sketch 
and brief description of the meaning of 
the flags and coats-of-arms of the 21 
American republics. 

9. Cross-Worp Puzz.LeE. 
ican ports. 

10. Ask Mr AnotHER! Questions designed 
to test one’s knowledge of the history, 
geography, and different phases of life 
in the Amerieas. 

‘11. CommerciaL INTERCHANGE AMONG THE 

AmeERIcAN Repustics. Special num- 

ber of ‘Commercial Pan America.” 


Fifty Latin Amer- 


Plays and Pageants 


A pageant, by Grace 
Suitable for presentation 
(Takes about 30 


(12. Pan AMERICA. 
H. Swift. 
by high schools. 
minutes.) 


is) Lir For Tat. A playlet by David &. 


Goldberg. Suitable for elementary and 
junior high schools. Requires four 
characters. (Takes about 20 minutes.) 


14. Fresta PANAMERICANA. A carnival, rep- 
resenting a gay fiesta as it might take 
place in a Latin American country. 
Instrumental and vocal music and danc- 
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ing, woven into a colorful carnival back- 
ground. (Takes about 1% hours to 
present; suitable for senior high school, 
college or adult groups.) 

15. Srivén Borivar, THE Liperator. A 
pageant drama, by Barbara Ring. 
(Takes about 1% hours to present; 
suitable for presentation only by col- 
leges or dramatic groups having ex- 
tensive theatrical facilities.) (Due to 
length of script, copies can only be 
offered on a loan basis.) 

16. Cnrist or THE ANnpgEs. A _ play by 
Eleanor Holston Brainard. (Requires 
about 15 minutes to present; suitable 
for presentation by sixth grade pupils.) 

17. Pan AmERicAN Day. Short Pan Ameri- 
can Day pageant suitable for elementary 
grades. 

A PAGEANT OF THE Americas. A _his- 
torical pageant by Mullican and War- 
ren. Suitable for secondary schools 
and requires about 30 minutes to pre- 
sent. Available through Banks Upshaw 
& Co., 707 Browder Street, Dallas, 
Tex. Price $1. 


Notr.—The observance of Pan Ameri- 
can Day offers opportunities for the 
writing and presentation of original ma- 
terial in plays and pageants. Groups 
presenting original creations are urgently 
requested to send the scripts and per- 
formance details to the Pan American 
Union. 


Material for Spanish and 
Portuguese Classes 


18. Amsrica Untpa. A pageant suitable for 
presentation by scecond and third year 
Spanish classes. 

19. Para Los Nifftos pp Amfrica. Collec- 
tion of poems and legends in Spanish 
by Gastén Figueira of Uruguay. 

20. Trecuos pA LITTERATURA BRASILEIRA. 
Extracts from the works of Brazilian 
authors; suitable for students studying 
Portuguese. 


Miscellaneous Material 


21. SuccEsTions ror Pan AmeRicAN Day 
PROGRAMS. Summarized ideas which 
have been worked into successful Pan 
American Day programs in past years 
in the United States and Latin America; 
including outlines of ceremonies utiliz- 
ing the flags of the 21 American re- 
publics, with list of firms from whom 
flags may be purchased. 

22. Sources ror Latin AmeErRIcAN Mosic. 
Brief lists of songs, orchestra and band 
arrangements, and collections of songs, 
sheet music and phonograph records, 
with names of publishers. 


Address all communications to the Pan 
American Union, Washington,’ D. C. 


F. F. A. Convention 


(Concluded from page 133) 


American Royal Livestock show centered 
major interest in a parade and announcement 
of the Star Farmer of America, who was to be 
selected from among the 89 boys awarded the 
American Farmer Degree. The parade was 
led by Iowa and Texas bands and participated 
in by officers, delegates, prize winners and 
contestants in the national judging contests. 
Hunter Greenlaw of Falmouth, Va., was 
named winner of the award. It was a ‘repeat 
performance” for Virginia since this honor 
went to Robert Lee Bristow of Saluda, Va., 
last year. Announcement was made by W. A. 
Cochel, editor of the Weekly Kansas City Star, 
sponsor of the event and presentation of the 
$500 cheek was made by Tom Quigley, 
president of the American Vocational Associa- 
tion. Four Regional Star Farmers and four 
Star State Farmers were also named and 
reccived awards of $100 each. 

The results of the chapter contest revealed 
that $150 went to South Hill, Va., ‘as the 
winner in that competition, outstanding among 
5,700 local chapters. State association honors 
and $60 from the National Grange went to 
the Wyoming Association. Numerous other 
presentations were made to prize winners. 

A fitting event in this program was a motion 
picture entitled “I. I’, A. Progress.”’ It con- 
sisted of a continuous film that included 
selected parts of each picture taken of national 
activitics since 1928. Concluded with the 
scenes of the tenth convention it gave a graphic 
picture of the first 10 years in F. I’. A. ad- 
vancement. 

The chamber of commerce banquet for 
students of vocational agriculture was at- 
tended by 1,100. Seated in the auditorium 
arena, the guests were entertained again this 
year by the Solomon, Kans., F. F. A. ehapter 
orchestra under the direction of Paul Chilen, 
local teacher of vocational agriculture. 

The F. F. A. exhibit in the Little Theater 
was continued from last year and has becoime 
a permanent feature of convention week. In 
this exhibit are outstanding and tinusual agri- 
cultural products from the various States, 
official F. I. A. merchandise and numerous 
displays of individual, chapter, and associa- 
tion progress. Considerable credit is due 
the Hawaiian association and its representa- 
tives on its well-planned and attractive display 
showing the history of sugar. 

The Texas association distinguished itself by 
financing, entirely from its own funds, a 40- 
piece band playing under direction of H. G. 
Rylander, as well as a chapter ‘‘hillbilly” 
band from Paliner. 

NBC’s National Farm and Home Hour 
featured three special F. F. A. programs. 

Robert Elwell of Gorham, Maine, is tlie 
national president of the F. F. A. for 1939. 
With his new staff of officers and a well-out- 
lined program of work he will lead the organi- 
zation of 171,000 members forward toward 
their new goal of 200,000 for the coming year. 
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Oftice of Education Conference 


Community Programs for Home and Family Living 


by Edna P. Amidon, Chief, Home Economics Education Service 


%*% #%& %& Plans for the development of com- 

ae munity programs in education for 
fi fi home and family life in four 

sts selected centers were disenssed at 
a conference held in the Office of Education, 
October 31 to November 2. These centers are 
to serve as demonstrations to make available 
to the teachers and school administrators of the 
Nation for observation, study, and evaluation, 
workable plans for education in this vital field. 

The centers which were invited to cooperate 
with their respective State departments of 
education and the Office of Education, United 
States Department of the Interior, are Wichita, 
Kans., representing an urban but highly stable 
and homogeueous community; Toledo, Ohio, 
representing a large city that is highly indus- 
trialized and somewhat heterogeneous in 
population; Obion County, Tenn., representing 
a rural educational unit in the South organized 
on a county basis; and Box Elder County, 
Utah, representing the rural, more sparsely 
settled sections of the West, with a relatively 
stable and honiogeneous population. 

Last year a mimeographed publication 
(Mise. 1983) was issued by the Office, em- 
phasizing the need for community programs 
in family living, and describing progress made 
in this direction in several communities. This 
conference and these demonstration centers 
constitute a further development of this idea. 
Preceding the conference, representatives of 
the Home Economies Edueation Service of the 
Oflice of Education visited each of the four 
eenters. They conferred with State and local 
administrators in studying the present situa- 
tion and working out ways and means by 
which more comprehensive studies could be 
mace of existing programs and of commiunity 
conditions which revealed the different aspects 
of this phase of education needing emphasis. 
A planning committee in each center was 
organized. Members of this planning com- 
mittee representing various school groups and 
community organizations helped with the 
analysis of some of the community conditions 
and assisted in setting up some tentative im- 
nicdiate and long-time plans. 


Representatives Attending 


Yo the conference came representatives of 
the State and local school systems and special- 
ists representing various fields of family edu- 
cation who acted as consultants, together with 
the members of the Office of Edueation staff 
who acted in the capacity of coordinators. 
George Stoddard, Iowa Welfare Research 
Station, University of Iowa, assisted in the 
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plans for the conference and in directing the 
discussion. Those in attendance were: . 

Charles H. Skidmore, State superintendent 
of public instruction, Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Angelyn Warnick, State supervisor of home 
economies, Salt Lake City, Utah; Hervin 
Bunderson, county superintendent, Box Elder 
County, Brigham, Utah; F. A. Hinckley, 
principal, Box Elder High School, Brigham, 
Utah; C. E. Smith, principal, Bear River High 
School, Garland, Utah; C. M. Miller, State 
director of vocational education, Topeka, 
Kans.; Hazel E. Thompson, State supervisor 
of home economies, Topeka, Kans.; Rose 
Cologne, specialist in parent education, 
Topeka, Kans.; J. C. Woodin, local director 
of vocational education, Wichita, Ians.; 
Mrs. L. R. Fulton, local coordinator, Wichita, 
Kans.; Enid Lunn, State supervisor of home 
economies, Columbus, Ohio; Lillian Peek, 
State supervisor of adult homemaking, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; E. L. Bowsher, superintendent 
of schools, Toledo, Ohio; Ruth A. Sanger, city 
supervisor of home economics, Toledo, Ohio; 
Margaret Browder, State supervisor of home 
economics, Nashville, Tenn; C. IF. Fowler, 
county superintendent, Union City, Tenn.; 
C. D. Hilliard, county director of education, 
Obion, Tenn.; Muriel Brown, specialist in 
family hfe edueation, Tulsa public schools 
and the University of Tulsa, Tulsa, Okla.; 
Mark L. Entorf, extension assistant pro- 
fessor, department of family life, college of 
home economics, Cornel! University, Ithaca, 
N. Y.; Florence Fallgatter, head of home eco- 
nomies education, lowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa; Ellen M. Miller, Merrill-Palmer School, 
Detroit, Mich.; Mrs. Iatherine Taylor, chief, 
division of prevention, State Department of 
mental hygiene, Madison, Wis.; and Joseph 
Kk. Folsom, professor of sociology, Vassar 
College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Emphasized Hope 


Conimissioner Studebaker emphasized his 
hope that the special interest of these com- 
muuities mn studying their present develop- 
ments in educational programs concerned with 
home and family hfe, and their concentrated 
effort in developing stronger, more effective 
programs, would serve to encourage other 
communities to further strengthen this im- 
portant part of their educational work. The 
consultants emphasized among other needs to 
be met, the importance of considering the 
differences in needs of family members from 
the nursery school through adulthood; the 
needs of boys and inen as well as girls and 


women; the special problems which different 
economic conditions in the home raise; the 
ways of providing opportunity for greater 
cooperation in home activities; the values in 
family life and the contributions of parent- 
hood to the development of individuals; the 
effects of social action as compared with indi- 
vidual activity, and the contributions of fam- 
ilies to socicty as well as of satisfactory social 
and economie conditions to family living. 


Findings Presented 


Each of the four centers presented the find- 
ings of their prehminary surveys and their 
tentative plans for strengthening their pro- 
grams. The centers differ in the needs for 
further coordination of the work of the school 
with that of community organizations dealing 
with family problems; the extent of work with 
adults and the breadth of their programs; the 
need for nursery schools; the present emphasis 
on the programs in the elementary and high | 
schools and the opportunities for cooperating | 
with specialists in the loeal colleges. : 

Questions were raised and reactions given 
by the consultants as to resources and facili-_ 
ties already available in the communities and 
those which necd to be further developed, | 
ways of unifying the program, relative advan- 
tages and disadvantages of incorporating va- 
rious aspects of the program, and evaluating 
and interpreting the results. 

Fach center plans to develop its program in 
the way it especially needs to be strengthened 
with little similarity between the programs for 
the centers. The first steps to be taken this 
year are dependent upon the special weak- 
nesses to be overcome in each center, the re- 
sourees which can be drawn upon, and the | 
facilities which can be added. One commu- | 
nity has employed a coordinator for the a 
gran, one hopes to add a nursery school, 
another is organizing a stronger in-service 
training program for junior and senior high- 
school teachers. Long-time plans in each cen- 
ter are tentatively made but are to be filled 
in more carefully as the study of the needs 
progresses this ycar. <A spirit of eoneern for 
the effective development for the boys and 
girls, the nen and women through home and 
family life education permeated this first con- 
ference. This spirit will dominate the further 
development of the work in each center 
through teachers and supervisors who are 
growing with the program and developing 
greater cooperation between the schools and 
other agencies in the interest of better family 
living in each community. 
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Training of Camp Educational Advisers 


by Howard W. Oxley, Director of CCC Camp Education 


*&*&%& The 1,550 educational advisers 

now on duty with the Civilian Con- 
] ¥ servation Corps are a select group, 

having been chosen from more 
than 25,000 applicants. Of this group, ap- 
proximately 1,485 are camp educational ad- 
visers. The average age of the camp cduca- 
tional advisers ts 34 years; 35 percent of them 
being under 30 years of age, 40 percent be- 
tween 31 and 40 years, and 25 percent over 
40 years of age. Seventy-four percent of 
these men have a bachelor’s degree only, 22 
pereent have the master’s degree, and 1 per- 
cent the doctorate. Among these college- 
trained men, 30 pereent have majored in edu- 
eation, 10 percent in physical education, 7 
percent in business administration, 5 percent 
in the professions, and 4 percent in agricul- 
ture. Seventy-two percent had previous ex- 
perience in educational work, 48 percent had 
previous experience in industry or agricul- 
ture, and 10 percent had some previous ex- 
perience in Civilian Conservation Corps work 
prior to their appointment as camp educa- 
tional advisers. 

There was scant precedent for the post of 
camp edueational adviser when the position 
was created upon the inauguration of the, 
educational program in the camps in March 
1934. Indeed, there was scant precedent 
for the educational program. 

In the 4% years sinee the inception of the 
educational program in the camps, appreciable 
strides have been made toward the creation 
of the professional position of educational ad- 
viser. The job of the adviser is defined as 
follows in War Department Regulations, 
Civilian Conservation Corps, 1937: “a. The 
camp educational adviser will serve in an ad- 
visory capacity to the camp commander and 
under his direction will have general super- 
vision of eamp educational activities; b. 
Under the direction of the camp commander, 
the camp edueational adviser will—(1) Study 
the interests, needs, and abilities of the tdi- 
vidual enrollees as revealed through counsel- 
ing with them and to advise them on their 
educational program as well as their future 
personal adjustment; (2) Provide a program 
of educational activities based on the tnterests 
and needs of the men. The program should 
seek to provide academie instruction on all 
levels; vocational training, including instruc- 
tion on the job and related subjects; avoea- 
tional and Jeisure-time activities; and various 
other types of instruction such as foreman 
and teacher training, health, first-aid, safety, 
and eitizenship; (3) Have general supervision 
of the educational activities in the camp; (4) 
Assist in securing supplementary educational 
facilities from educational institutions and 
public or private organizations; (5) Direct 
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A banquet held during training sehool at Clemson College. 


the work of the assistant camp educational 
adviser; (6) Study the camp and work proj- 
ects for the purpose of better coordinating the 
educational and work activities of the en- 
rollees; (7) Help plan the leisure-time program 
of the camp in order to develop the educa- 
tional opportunities to the fullest possible 
extent; (8) Recommend the purchase of edu- 
cational supplies and equipment; (9) Keep 
accurate records of all educational activities 
and subinit reports as required; (10) Partici- 
pate with the selecting agencies, public em- 
ployment offices, apprentice trating com- 
mittees, and other agencies in cfforts to place 
enrollees in employment and adjust them to 
eivic life.” 


Pedagogical Field 


The duties herein prescribed coniprehend 
the pedagogical field. The camp adviser nrust 
be a teacher, a supervisor, an administrator, 
and somewhat of a specialist in curriculuin 
making, guidance and methods. His fune- 
tions are thus roughly analogous to those of 
the small school principal, though he must 
operate under different conditions. 

The presence of these different conditions 
predicated by the existence of an educational 
system within the framework of a work camp 
has necessitated the creation of a special pro- 
gram of training for camp educational ad- 


visers. Since the position and the system are 


without a background of precedent, this 
training has largely taken place through the 
medium of an in-service program. Should 
the Civilian Conservation Corps become 4 
permanent activity, it may be possible to 
provide pre-service training in the colleges for 
advisers. 

The eontinuous in-service training program 
aims at the creation of professional growth 
and alertness on the part of the camp adviser. 
This training has been accomplished by means 
of (1) initial instruction programs for newly 
appointed advisers, (2) correspondence, (3) 
direct supervision, (4) publications, (5) per- 
sonal study, and (6) group training schools 
and conferences. 

In accordance with prevailing policy, the 
newly appointed camp adviser is ordered to a 
district headquarters for assignment. Here 
he is given an intensive training usually of 3 
to 5 days duration, with emphasis upon orien- 
tation and administration. The new adviser 
is then assigned usually for 1 weck to an 
especially selected camp for training under 
the supervision of an experienced adviser. 
Techniques are thus learned under actual 
conditions before the adviser is ordered to his 
permanent assignment. 

By correspondence between the office of the 
Director of CCC Camp Education and the 
corps area and district headquarters and the 
camps, many specific problems are analyzed 

(Concluded on page 147) 
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FREE PUBLICATIONS: Order free publications and other free aids listed from ageneies issuing them 


COST PUBLICATIONS: Request only cost publieations from the Superintendent of Doeuments, Washington, D. C. 


enelosing remittance (check or money order) at time of ordering 


@® New and thrilling tales of American in- 
dustry—historie episcdes in the lives of great 
inventors and romantic figures—have been 
brought together by the Department of 
Commierce in Stories of American Industry— 
Second Series. 

Ouiginally prepared for a series of weckly 
radio broadcasts, the stories of the progress 
and evolution in 32 typical American in- 


dustries—Radio manufacturing . . . Musical 
instruments . . Glass . Carpets and 
rugs... Toys... Motion pictures... 


Sailing yachts and motorboats . . . are now 

available in printed form for 20 cents. 
Mention was made of the first series on 

page 69 of the November 1937 issue of 


Scuoot Lire. 


@ Prints, 8 by 10 inches, of the Capitol, the 
White House, the Lincoln Memorial, the 
Washington Monument, Lee Mansion, Li- 
brary of Congress, Supreme Court Building, 
Federal Reserve Building, Mount Vernon, 
the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, and various 
points of interest in the National Capital 
Park System, are available at 25 cents each. 
Copies may be had by addressing the Super- 
intendent of the National Capital Parks, 
Washington, D. C. A money order made out 
to the Treasurer of the United States should 
accompany each request. 


@ Preumonia—Mortality and Measures for 
Prevention—a report of an advisory committee 
of the Public Health Service on the prevention 
of pneumonia mortality which sketches the 
pneumonia situation with respect to mortality 
and control programs in the United States, 
outhnes the general specific measures useful 
for combating the disease, and suggests 
methods for applying these measures on a 
much broader base than exists at the present 
time. There is also a brief discussion of the 
problems on which further research is urgently 
needed. 15 cents. 


@ The United States Board on Geographical 
Names, continuing work begun in 1890, when 
an informal interdepartmental committee was 
organized for the purpose of bringing about 
uniform usage in geographic nomenclature 
and orthography throughout the executive 
departments of the Government, and partic- 
ularly upon maps and charts issued by the 
various departments and bureaus, has issued 
Decisions of the United States Board on Gco- 
graphical Names, between July 1, 1937, and 
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STORIES OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


SECOND SERIES 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


June 30, 1938. Tach decision gives the defi- 
nition and location of the feature, the origin 
and dertvation of new names, and the rejected 
forms of the names that were adopted. 


@ The pulp and paper industry, with the value 
of its products totaling 114 billion dollars an- 
nually, is one of the major industries of the 
United States. Its history, economic status, 
manufacture, production, distribution, and 
foreign trade are given in Trade Promotion 
Series No. 182, United States Pulp and Paper 
Industry, « publication of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce which sells 
for 15 cents. 


@ In an effort to create a permanent graphic 
record of the existing architectural remains of 
early dwellers in this country, the Historic 
American Buildings Survey of the National 
Park Service has issued a Catalog of the 
Measured Drawings and Photographs of the 
Survey in the Library of Congress, January 1, 
1938. 

The catalog contains brief information as 
to the identity, date, and location of the 
subject. With each completed record there 
is also a page of data on the present owner- 


ship, condition, name of building, and date 
of building when known. 

The material listed in the catalog is avail- 
able for consultation at the Library of Con- 
gress, and reproductions from the collection 
may be had at a minimum cost. 


@ The Woman Worker, published bimonthly 
by the Women’s Bureau, United States De- 
partment of Labor, is the only official source 
of current information on State minimum 
wage developments—new laws, new minimum 
wage orders, results of findings of cost-of- 
living and wage-and-hour surveys conducted 
in connection with minimum wage admin- 
istration, ctc. New legislation reguiating 
hours of women’s work, night work, industrial 
home work, workmen’s compensation, and 
health and safety on the job is also reported 
m each issue. Through special articles the 
current picture of working women’s prob- 
lems—economie, legal, and social, at home 
and abroad, whether affecting factory, agri- 
cultural, domestic, or white-collar workers, is 
rounded out. Yearly subscription, 25 cents; 
each issue, 5 cents. 


@ Film strips on such subjects as soil conser- 
vation, farm crops, dairying, farm animals, 
farm forestry, roads, farm economics, farm 
engineering, home economics, and adult and 
junior extension work are available from the 
Extension Service, United States Department 
of Agriculture. Lecture notes are provided 
with each film strip purchased, with the ex- 
ception of those which are self-explanatory. 

Prices of film strips until June 30, 1939, will 
range from 45 to 65 cents each, depending 
upon the number of illustrations in the series. 
The majority of the 300 serics that the Depart- 
ment has available will sell for 45 or 50 cents 
each. A list of available film strips and in- 
structions on how to purchase them may be 
obtained by writing to the Extension Service, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


@ The Superintendent of Documents has re- 
vised the following price lists: Foods and 
Cooking—Canning, Cold Storage, Home Eco- 
nomics, No. 11; The Public Domain—Publie 
lands, conservation, National Resources Com- 
mittce, No. 20; Transportation—Railroad 
and shipping problems, postal service, tele- 
graphs and telephones, and Panama Canal, 
No. 25; Interstate Commerce and the Federal 
Communications Commission, No. 59. Free. 
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The Land-Grant College as a Research Agency 


by J. W. Studebaker, Commissioner of Education 


% KW KW The land-grant colleges have played 


: and are playing a vital pioneering 
| i role in the development of higher 

si education in this country. They 
are demoeratizing education on the college 
level. They are helping to obliterate the line 
that has for so long existed in the minds of 
many people between the so-called eultural 
and the practical. They are in the vanguard 
of the positive influences which are causing our 
people generally to break away from the tradi- 
tions growing out of the European philosophy 
of higher education—a philosophy whieh 
would restriet the benefits of higher education 
to the select few. 

The land-grant colleges are also exemplify- 
ing an almost ideal combination of research 
(especially in the field of agriculture), instruc- 
tion on the campus, and adult education. 
This triangular base upon which to erect the 
pyramid of social progress ought to be in uni- 
versal use by educational institutions but un- 
fortunately it is not. Even in the land-grant 
colleges, in some of the curricula, research and 
adult education are not widely engaged in. 
Nevertheless, the reliance upon rescareh and 
the policy of spreading the results of researeh 
among adults as well as among college students 
are characteristic of the spirit of the land-grant 
colleges. That spirit has permeated the 
atmosphere of all higher education in this 
country much more generally than would 
have been possible without the experiences of 
the land-grant eolleges and their natural urge 
to recognize the realities of life. 

The purpose of my accepting the invitation 
to speak before the association is to suggest 
another phase of pioneer service in the cause 
of higher education which I think the land- 
grant colleges are in position to render. This 
new service is no less significant than the ones 
mentioned above; indeed it is of basie impor- 
tance. Nor isit easier to render. In fact, it 
will test in new ways the flexibility of mind 
and the earnestness of purpose of the faculty 
members and administrators of your in- 
stitutions. 

T refer to a program of research in problems 
of instruction on the college level. The most 
important pioneering job before colleges and 
universities today, in my opinion, is the scien- 
tific evaluation of their own educational 
materials and practices. Education, partic- 
ularly institutionalized education, is one 
branch of the great clumsily evolving soeial 
organism of whieh man finds himself a part. 
Changes in this organism are bound to be slow 
at best. No agency which extends over a 


Address at fifty-second annual convention of Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, Nov, 15, 1938, at 
Chicago, Il. 
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whole nation can be changed quickly under a 
democratic regime. Schools and colleges are 
not exceptions. While technology and com- 
mereial practices which are responsive to the 
profit motive change with ever accelerated 
rates, social agencies like homes and colleges 
change relatively slowly. No one in the col- 
leges expects to gain financially by adjusting 
instructional practices quickly. Therefore, 
social agencies sueh as the colleges must look 
for some other than the profit motive to impel 
change. That other motive is the desire to 
render better public service through discovery. 


Urge of the Scholar 


The ycarning to discover, the urge of the 
scholar to find a better way, can be applied to 
problems in the field of policies, principles and 
techniques of instruction just as genuinely as 
to problems in ehemistry or in plant pathology. 
It is that native impulse to search for new 
truth to which the appeal must go for help in 
solving many pressing problems of college in- 
struction. It is my belief that when once the 
significance of this vital field is fully recog- 
nized by the scholars composing the staffs of 
the land-grant colleges, there will not be 
wanting those able and willing to work in it. 
Nor will the land-grant colleges, committed 
as they are to building on a foundation of 
research, fail to encourage the efforts of these 
seholars. 

It seems scarcely neccessary to say to you 
that one of the reasons why the field of college 
instruction has had so little attenticn by 
scholars is that college faculty members are 
first of all, specialists in various subject- 
matter fields. They naturally devote their 
scholarly imterests to pushing forward the 
boundaries of knowledge in these fields. The 
tacit assumption seems to have prevailed 
pretty generally that there is no problem of 
college instruction beyond a thorough mastery 
of the subject by the teacher. A college 
teacher, like many others, especially in the 
secondary field, too often teaches his subject, 
not his students. By intuition or some other 
untaught device, he knows all that he nceds 
to know about his students. If they have 
trouble getting the value from his course, the 
teacher of subject matter is too commonly 
inclined to wash his hands of responsibility for 
that unfortunate fact. 

But the spirit is ehanging. The student 
personnel movement is growing among the 
colleges. Students are eoming to be persons 
whose individual differences are to be re- 
spected. Higher education is not exclusively 
for that particular type of youth who may 


happen to take eagerly to a given professor’s 
ways. Colleges—particularly the land-grant 
institutions which operate under the charter 
of the Morrill Act—are for a wide variety of 
persons—young and old. 

The number of students now enrolled in 
institutions of higher education in this country 
is equal to one-seventh of all the young people 
18 to 21 years of age, inclusive. These young 
people are not very different from a cross- 
section of all our young people with respect 
to any of the important human abilities, inter- 
ests, and aptitudes. How to make college 
study and college life most significant in the 
development of each of these students is a 
question entirely too complicated to he left to 
chance. Neither is it a problem that some 
research scholar ean solve alone. It involves 
whole faculties: first, because many faculty 
members must participate in the experimental 
program which such research involves and, 
second, the practices of all members of the 
faculty are likely to be modified by the find- 
ings of such research. ‘Therefore, the most 
effective program of research in collegiate 
instruction is one which the institution takes 
pains to foster and to which scholarly interest 
from many departments contributes. 


Three Questions 


In contemplating such a research program, 
three questions come to mind. First, what 
are the principal problems of college instruc- 
tion which lend themselves best to research? 
Second, what are the types of administrative 
organization best designed to facilitate that 
researeh? Third, what part can the Office of 
Education play, if any, in aiding, for the 
country as a whole, the program of researeh 
in collegiate instruction? 

In answer to the first question, we are for- 
tunately not forced to start from scratch. 
Many universities have already done notable 
work in collegiate research. Their selection 
of problems for study as well as their research 
procedures will serve as a guide in the develop- 
ment of new research programs. Reports of 
Minnesota’s Faeulty Committee on Adminis- 
trative Research, or of Purdue’s Division of 
Educational Reference provide abundant illus- 
trations of the types of research studies that 
should be earried on in many institutions. 
Answers should be found to such questions as 


What are the most effective relationships 
between high schools and colleges to assure 
the attendance by each college student at 
the college best suited to his needs? 


What are the most suitable criteria and 
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guidance procedures to use in aiding cach 
student to select the curriculum in a given 
university best suited to his needs? 


What are the best ways of assembling data 
bearing upon the relative effectiveness of 
. different methods of college teaching? 


What are the values of the different in- 
centives or motives actuating study on the 
part of the students? 


How effective is the institution’s program 
in developing among students, the attitudes, 
the interests, and the understanding, essential 
to them as citizens in a democratic society? 


Scores of other problems come to your 
minds. Without going into further etait 
about such questions, however, it should be 
elear that answers to questions of this type 
should be sought. If organized education 
were a competitive industry, if a university 
were to stand or fall in terms of the rate at 
which valid answers were found to such ques- 
tions, the answers would be sought imore 
vigorously than at the present time. 


A Few Propositious 


On the second question there is no doubt 
room for much difference of opinion. Prob- 
ably there is no one best administrative 
organization to facilitate the rescarch pro- 
gram tm the field of college instruction. The 
best plan in one institution may not be the 
best plan in another. There has been enough 
experience, however, with efforts of uni- 
versities to carry on such programs to justify 
a few propositions whieh seem to me worthy 
of your consideration: 

First. While individuals among college 
faculties will properly continue their studies tn 
the field of collegiate education, the job may 
not be safely left to them alone. The institu- 
tion has too much of a stake in the outcome to 
await the slow accumulation of findings of 
individual seholars. The Du Pont Co. has 
not been willing to wait on the findings of the 
hundreds of individual scholars doing research 
in chemistry in the universities throughout the 
eountry. The Du Ponts set up a laboratory 
of their own in which they employ sometimes 
as many as 1,200 chemists. The General 
Electric Co. has not been willing to wait on 
the findings of the physicists at work in the 
universities. That company set up a labora- 
tory of its own. So it has been with all the 
large industrial companies. Because indus- 
trial research pays in dollars, industry spends 
millions upon it. Research in the problems 
of higher education will pay in improved 
educational practices, to the same degree, no 
doubt, as industrial research pays in dollars. 
Universities can no more afford to be without 
research units devoted to the improvement 
of their product than can industry. 

Second. lf we grant that the research 
program must be an institutional effort rather 
than the effort of individual facults’ members 
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working alone, the second proposition follows 
logically, namely, the program must repre- 
sent general faculty interest, and should not 
be imposed upon the faculty by the adminis- 
tration. A committee named by the faculty, 
and charged with the responsibility to work 
out a program of research such as can be 
earried out within the limits of faculty time 
and institutional resources is one plan which 
has worked well. This committee can enlist 
the cooperation of all the faculty meiibers 
who are interested, and can get suggestions 
concerning urgent problems from all the 
faculty members who are willing to submit 
them. This committee can also supply the 
necessary help to those whose approved 
projects call for such help providing the 
committee has an adequate budget at its 
disposal. Such a budget is necessary if the 
institution takes seriously its responsibility to 
contribute to the progress of higher education. 

The third proposition I wish to make is that 
while members of the school or department of 
education should play an iniportant part in 
this research program, other departinents 
should play equally important parts. Re- 
search techniques in the field of collegiate 
instructon may be suggested and refined by 
members of the staff of the department of 
education, but the problems should originate 
with other departments wherever possible and 
the research studies should be earried out 
under the direction of faculty members in 
other departments as largely as possible. 
Otherwise, the program ts not likely to influ- 
ence the whole university as it should. 


What Part Can Office Play? 


Finally, what part can the Office of Educa- 
tion play in fostering such a program. 

In line with its traditional attitude to leave 
the administration of education to the States 
and local institutions, the Office of Education 
has exercised a minimum of supervision while 
distributing the Morrill-Nelson, and later the 
added Bankhead-Jones funds. The Office 
requires only a sworn report specifying that 
the funds have been spent in accordance with 
law. It is my purpose to continue to operate 
the Office under that general policy—a policy 
of leadership, not of compulsion. 

I am conscious, however, of an obligation 
which rests upon the Office to stimulate activi- 
ties of any nature which will tend to insure the 
best service possible, where Federal funds are 
concerned. On that ground I feel justified 
in urging the research program described 
above. Furthermore, I feel that the eolleges 
and universities which have so long been the 
recipients of Federal grants for instruction 
will desire that the Office exercise a con- 
structive leadership in helping to improve the 
quality of instruction in sueh institutions. 
One way which seems to ine appropriate for 
the Office is to eooperate with the institutions 
in the conduct of researcl: programs or studies 
which they may be in position to earry on. 


New Positious 


To that end, I am ineorporating in the 
Office of Education budget for 1939-40 two 
new positions, namely, a principal specialist 
in higher education and a senior specialist in 
higher education, plus supporting expenses. 
If these two high grade positions are approved 
by the Bureau of the Budget and if appro- 
priations for them are made by the Congress, 
it is our hope that the persons selected may 
work ehiefly with the land-grant colleges in 
devising and carrying on the types of research 
studies indicated above, Their direct serv- 
tees will inelude: 

First. Assisting in discovering and care- 
fully defining the problems upon which 
research is most needed; 

Second. Compiling bibliographies and ab- 
stracting the previous research studies bear- 
ing upon these problems; 

Third. Bringing together for conference 
those research workers in various universities 
who are interested in the saine problems; 

Fourth. Coordinating upon invitation the 
plans for similar studies in different institu- 
tions in order that the results would be com- 
parable and thus greatly increased in value. 

In short, the purpose of these two persons 
who will be selected because of their capabiti- 
ties in research in higher education, in associa- 
tion with others in the Division of Higher 
Education in the Office, will be to aid in every 
way possible the land-grant colleges in their 
efforts to improve their instruction through 
research. 


Liows Share 


In addition to the hoped-for additional 
service, the Office of Education is prepared to 
render a special service to the land-grant 
colleges in one very important field. Under 
the several vocational education acts, par- 
ticularly the recent George-Deen Act, special 
emphasis is placed upon the training of teach- 
ers for vocational education, including agri- 
eulture, home economics, trades and indus- 
tries, and the distributive occupations. For 
this teacher-training work a total Federal 
subsidy of more than $2,000,000 is available 
to the States. The lion’s share of it goes to 
the land-grant colleges. 

In the program of teacher-training set up 
under the George-Deen Act, provision is 
made for carrying on research in connection 
with the problems of teacher training. Prob- 
ably no more vital need exists in the whole 
field of vocational education than studies of 
the best procedures in preparing teachers for 
the high schools, the evening schools, and 
part-time schools devoted to preparing young 
people for their vocational careers and to the 
retraining of adults. Land-grant eolleges 
should take the lead in working out the kinds 
of studies needed. The Office of Education 
has staff members in specialized fields in the 
Vocational Division who are devoting their 
tine, in part, to aiding in such a program. 

(Concluded on page 159) 
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Legislative Action in 1938 


by Ward W. Keesecker, Specialist in School Legislation 


%*& *%& W%& In 1938 legislatures of nine States 
met in regular session. The States 
; in which such sessions were held are 

s Kentucky, Louisiana, Massaehu- 
setts, Mississippi, New Jersey, New York, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, and Virginia. 
Special sessions of State legislatures were 
called in a number of States. Among the 
States having special sessions of their legisla- 
tures are Arkansas, Georgia, Tinois, Kansas, 
Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 

Complete reports have not vet been received 
from all of the States having legislative ses- 
sions during the year. No attempt is made 
here to give detailed information covering all 
legislation enacted, only the genera! character 
of current legislation affeeting education is 
indicated. 


School Finance 


State legislatures in recent years have shown 
an unmistakable tendency to increase in one 
way or another State participation in the prob- 
lems of financing public-school facilities. 
This tendeney continued in evidence in several 
States during 1988. Legislation in this field 
manifested for the most part efforts to extend 
or adjust legislation in line with the generally 
accepted principle of increased State responsi- 
bility for the support of public schools. Among 
the States which increased State funds for 
support of public-school facilities are Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Virginia. The following are a few 
examples of legislation in this direction: 

Ceorgia increased the excise tax on malt 
beverages, the proceeds of which are allocated 
to pay the cost of textbooks for children at- 
tending common schools, and provided that 
any excess funds after providing textbooks 
shall be used by the State board of education 
for other school purposes. 

Louisiana appropriated $800,000 for the 
next biennium to be used exclusively for pay- 
ing additional salaries to operators of school 
busses. 

Mississippi appropriated over $11,000,000 
for the ensuing biennium for common schools, 
which is divided equally between the per- 
capita and the equalizing funds. This ap- 
_propriation exceeds by more than 2 million, the 
“State aid heretofore granted for common 
schools. 

New York included in its 1988 budget act an 
inerease of over $600,000 for schools over that 
for the fiscal year 1937. 

Pennsylvania authorized the inauguration 
of a 75-million-dollar-school building program, 
45 percent of the cost to be obtained by grants 
from the Federal Government and the remain- 
ing 55 percent to be financed by the State, 
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through a bond issue. Each sehool district 
participating in the building program will 
repay the 55 pereent over a period of 30 
years. ; 

The legislature of Virginia increased the 
school fund 1 million dollars per year for the 
payment of teachers’ salaries, and to provide 
for the maintenanee of a 9 months’ school 
tering 


Teacher Weifare 


The extent of legislation affecting the status 
of teachers, their salaries, tenure, and retire- 
ment rights has been noteworthy in recent 
years. Legislation in behalf of teacher wel- 
fare continued unabated during 1938. New 
Jersey enacted provisions which make it the 
duty of school boards to protect teachers from 
financial loss arising out of suits or judgments 
by reason of negligence resulting in aceidental 
bodily injury, provided such injury occurred 
while the teacher was acting in line of duty. 
School boards in New Jersey were authorized 
to arrange for insurance to protect teachers in 
this respeet. A somewhat similar provision 
was enacted by the New York legislature 
appheable to board of higher education in 
eities of 1 million or more population. 


New Jersey provided for the ‘tenure of 
employment of secretaries, clerks, assistant 
secretaries, and business managers of any 
school board. It also made provisions for 
tenure of service of all superintendents of 
publie schools in districts of first class, after 
employment of 3 consecutive years. 

The legislature of Kentucky enacted a law 
which appears to be of unusual interest to 
married women teachers. The legislature 
of that State declared void all rules, regula- 
tions, laws, or policies of school distriets whieh 
were in restraint of marriage of women teachers 
and forbade any school board from adopting 
any rule or policy in restraint thereof. 


Teacher Retirement 


It is also noteworthy that Nentucky enacted 
a new teacher retirement law designed to pro- 
yide retirement benefits for teachers of all 
State-supported sehools and colleges. Under 
the new law the State will contribute an 
amount equal to that contributed by the 
teachers. It is noted that in Virginia the 
Jegislature increased the State teachers’ pen- 
sion fund to $220,000 a year and provided 
for an inerease in teachers’ contributions for 
that purpose. Furthermore, the legislature 
of Virginia requested the Governor, in his 
discretion, to provide in the next biennial 
budget a sum of money suflicient to support 
an actuarially sound retirement law for teach- 


ers. The Virginia legislature also required 
each school division of the State to prepare 
a salary schedule for teachers in terms of 
teacher preparation, experience, and efficiency, 
and declared that the average annual salary 
shall not be less than $500. 


Curriculum. 


The legislature of Wassachusetts required 
all State teachers colleges to give instruction 
on the Constitution of the United States and 
of the State “for the purpose of fitting the 
students, morally and intellectually, for the 
duties of citizenship and of the school dis- 
tricts.”’ Massachusetts also authorized school 
districts to provide instructions in lip-reading 
for any child whose hearing is defective. 

In Aflississipp: the legislature authorized 
the State board of edueation to add additional 
courses of study to the elementary and high- 
school curriculum than those preseribed by 
statute. 

The Virginia legislature required to be 
given in every clementary and/or high school, 
‘a course of study including elementary 
training in aecident prevention.’ Previously 
instruetion in this field was required to be 
given merely in connection with other courses. 


Special Schools or Classes 


Legislation designed to promote educational 
faeilities for adults, or other special groups 
was enacted in three States, namely, Massa- 
chusetts, Mississippi, and New Jersey. 

Massachusetts authorized the departinent of 
edueatiou in cooperation with any town to 
establish instruction in English for persons 
18 years of age or over unable to speak, read, 
or write the same, and in the fundamental 
principles of Government and other subjects 
adapted to prepare for American citizenship. 
Previously sueh classes were authorized to be 
established for “adults” only. 

Mississippi authorized boards of seliool 
trustees to establish and maintam day and 
evening sehools for adults primarily for the 
reduction of illiteracy, and for the improve- 
ment of eivie, vocational, and general educa- 
tion of adults. 

New Jersey authorized boards of education 
to maintain a program of adult education and 
to utilize school buildings and equipment for 
that purpose. 

The legislature of A/ississtppi also author- 
ized municipalities having a population of 
2,000 or more to establish kindergartens, the 
expense of which is to be paid by the munict- 
pality out of any funds available. Appar- 
ently the budget law does not apply to the 
expenses of kindergartens. 


Lik 


Visual Aids to Instruction Then and Now 


by Katherine M. Cook, Chief, Special Problems Division 


% %& %& Rereading Samucl Hall’s Lectures 

aS on School Keeping, written more 
l iW than a hundred years ago, one dis- 

aed covers him advocating many ideas 
commonly thought of as originating with 
modern or “progressive” education groups. 
The need of appealing to children’s interests, 
for one example; the recognition of individual 
differences, foranother; even the now somewhat 
discredited need for developing self-control on 
the part of pupils. Samuel, it appears, was 
not exactly an essentialist in the modern 
meaning of the term, yet he must have had 
his feet well planted in the New England soil, 
even though his ideas ranged beyond it. 

This accidental journey was an incentive to 
further adventure into school keeping in the 
early nineteenth century and to the perusal 
of another time-worn volume, The Introductory 
Discourses and Lectures Delivcred Before ihe 
American Institute of Instruction in Boston in 
1882. Among the lectures, one by Walter 
Johnson on The Utility of Visible Illustrations, 
especially intrigued interest. One wondered 
what was approved practice in the use of 
visual aids in A. D. 1832. Mr. Johnson tells 
us in nineteenth century style, mixing a bit of 
Latin now and then with his discourse, as the 
custom of the day deemed appropriate. It is 
a good lecture, somewhat formal—yet without 
benefit of the ostentatious vocabulary of pro- 
fessional writing somewhat prevalent 100 
years later. 

The first points Mr. Johnson makes in re- 
gard to the uses of visible illustrations are con- 
eerned with their efficacy in the promotion of 
accuracy, especially in regard to the concep- 
tion of words and things not within the range 
of experience; and, that, through their use, a 
“deeper mine of mental wealth’ can be 
opened and ‘‘a wider diffusion given to treas- 
ures already amassed’’—iimplied objectives 
approved in good present-day practice. 
One infers that awareness of the need for sup- 
plementing and enriching the curriculum is 
not wholly a new development in educational 
theory and practice. 


Interesting Similarity 


it is unnecessary to follow through the dif- 
ferent uses of visual aids discussed by the lec- 
turer. Perhaps it is enough to state that he 
further elucidates the above by pointing out 
the “departments of knowledge” (subjects) in 
which visual aids are especially pertinent; that 
he discusses the ‘time and manner’ of cm- 
ploying this instrument of instruction; passes 
on to show certain limitations in the useful- 
ness of visual aids and ‘abuses and impositions 
to which the unguarded may be liable from 
too hasty adoption of some specious views of 
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this matter.’”’ One thing of special interest, 
however, is that Mr. Johnson discusses prac- 
tically all of the types of visual aids which 
would be discussed today in a similar situation 
except, of course, projected aids, including 
the family of films. He particularly stresses 
the desirability of first-hand econtacts—secing 
the thing to be studied itself when possible; 
“actual resort to fields and forests where the 
natural habits of every vegetable production 
are seen unimpaired by efforts of art?’ or 
“repairing to the garden, greenhouse © or 
nursery,” are among his recommendations. 
He refers to the use of models, specimens, 
graphic representations, geographical and 
geological maps, outline figures or diagrams, 
even a museum is mentioned, and explains 
important ways and situations in which they 
may be used. 

To look further into the application of edu- 
cational principles to the use of visual aids to 
instruction in 1832, Mr. Johnson tells us that 
“the advantage of modern methods of instruc- 
tion over those which prevailed when learning 
dwelt chiefly in the closet and the cloister is 
that it substitutes the assurance of demonstra- 
tion for the blind assent of the will to ab- 
stract propositions.” It would doubtless be 
erroneous to imply that the author included 
pupil participation in his conception of the 
meaning of ‘demonstration’ if there were no 
further evidence. But he goes on to discuss 
the futility of ‘facts and opinions thus stored 
without ever being appropriated,” and adds 
that ‘the proverbial deficiency in the prac- 
tical duties of life, of young persons thus in- 
strueted, must be decisive against persevering 
in a course as hostile to sound learning as it is 
to pleasure and usefulness.”’ .\dvocacy of the 
use in addition to the storing of facts would 
seem to imply that provision for pupil par- 
ticipation in educational activities was not 
unknown in the school program of 1832. 
These and other educational principles, for 
example, the need for due regard to particular 
cases as well as to general characteristics of 
the race “in the application” of methods of 
comununieating knowledge; the fact that 
“with little to excite the curiosity and nothing 
which could stimulate voluntary exertion the 
mind beeomes the mere receptacle of intellec- 
tual lumber,’ Mr. Johnson explains by way 
of introduction to his discussion of the use of 
‘visible illustrations” in instruction. 


Recent Study 


A recent study made in the Office of Edu- 
cation cnables a comparative consideration of 
the use of visual aids in schools in 1936. In 
the 100 years we have of course added exten- 
sively to our equipment, especially through 


such newer inventions as lantern slides, mo- 
tion pictures, stereographs, film strips, and 
still films. We are using in much greater 
degree, judging by the survey, unprojected 
pictorial materials, objects, specimens, models, 
and the like, most of wnich were in use at 
least to some extent in 1832. Mechanical 
equipment necessary for the use of films, filin 
strips and other projected visual aids are avail- 
able and used by approximately 27 percent of 
the public-school enrollment, according to 
estimates made in the study. The expense of 
such equipment is, of course, among the chief 
obstacles to their wider use in the schools. 
Outside of large city systems we have not yet 
attained the more fundamental essentials— 
adequate salaries and school terms, library 
facilities, and the like; even school buildings 
adapted to the needs of school programs are 
still wanting in thousands of communities, 
especially rural communities. 


It is not surprising, then, that we are still | 


depending on the less expensive types of visual 
equipment, such as maps, as yet the most uni- 
versally used of visual aids; globes; relatively 
inexpensive pictorial materials of which many 
teachers have an individual collection; speci- 
mens and models which children collect and 
furnish. Museums are, as yet, accessible only 
in the large cities and coordination of muscum 
and school instructional practices toward or- 
ganized educational objectives is a denoue- 
ment still devoutly to be wished in the 
majority of cases. 


Obstacles Listed 


While expense is still the chief difficulty 
there are other obstacles to the fullest use of 
aids requiring mechanical equipment. Among 
major difficulties involved in the use of both 
auditory and visual aids in schools, as reported 
by superintendents, is lack of materials defi- 
nitely adapted to school purposes, especially 
of satisfactory films. There is reported also 
the difficulty arising from insufficient training 
in the use of aids on the part of teachers. 
Since 1936, when these data were collected, 
these particular problems are further on the 
way to solution. 

An inereasing number of films designated 
“educational” from which to choose are being 
prepared by different producers. There is a 
growlhg interest among teacher edueation in- 
stitutions in courses for teachers in the use of 
visual aids, especially moving-picture films. 
An examination now under way of catalogues 
of State institutions whose primary or sole 
function is the preparation of teachers—State 
teachers colleges, State normal colleges, State 
normal universities, but not including other 
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An Adventure or a Job? 


by Helen K. Mackintosh, Specialist, Elementary Education 


kk Teaching may be merely a job, or 
it may be an adventure, depending 
ii sy upon the attitude which a teacher 
has developed during the pre-serv- 
ice period or as a result of actual teaching ex- 
perience. The categories suggested below are 
not mutually exclusive; as a group teachers 
tend to belong to one classification or the 
other on the basis of their beliefs. 


Teaching Contrasts 
Teaching is a job. Teaching is an adventure. 


Pioneering spirit is still 
needed in teaching. 


Problems of teaching are in 
general solved. 


Tne teacher may learn with 
the children. 


The teacher should know 
the answers to questions 
in advance. 


The teacher’s primary pur- 
pose is to know children. 


The teacher’s primary re- 
sponsibility is to know 
subjects. 


Teachers must think 
through problems and ar- 
rive at conclusions. 


Opinions expressed by ad- 
ministrators or by author- 
ities must be accepted at 
face value. 


The teacher guides the learn- 
ing process. 


The teacher is a director of 
learning. 


Are the Problems Solved? 


It has perhaps been too much the tendency 
to think that problems of elementary educa- 
tion are in general solved. Frequently the 
statement has been made that the best teaeh- 
ing is done at the elementary sehool level. 
But in view of reeent extensive studies, at 
the secondary and college levels, elementary 
schools must eontinue to make progress or 
they will be left at the rear of the education 
procession. 


Problems Needing Study 


The teacher in an elementary school needs 
the spirit of the pioneer. The theorist writes 
and thinks in terms of occasional visits to 
schools in which ecrtain aspects of teaching 
and learning catch his attention. The teacher 
can have a much broader understanding of 
the changes which are taking plaee in boys 
and girls as the result of the day-by-day living 
in which she eomes to know them as indi- 
viduals, There are hundreds of questions 
which eannot be adequately answered until 
teachers and children help in the process: 
How ean each child make individual progress 
in various fields of experience, within the limits 
of time and the number of children in the 
group? What modifieations in teaching are 
neeessary with large classes? How large 
may a class become and still allow for adequate 
learning on the part of each child? How 
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ean the intangibles represented in attitudes 
and appreciations be measured? How can 
children organize themselves for cooperative 
group work? 

How can construction activities result in a 
product whose standard is not too high, but is 
not slipshod in the effort to be childlike? 
What evidence is there that children spell, 
write, and read as efficiently as did their 
parents? What is the relative influence of 
learning in the classroom and learning in the 
community upon elementary school children? 
What intermediate steps can be taken by a 
teacher who wants to shift from the tradi- 
tional method of teaching subjects to a method 
which emphasizes children? How ean a rural 
school plan its program so that the school day 
is not broken up into tiny compartments of 
experience? How can teachers seeure the 
active cooperation of parents in organizing 
the sehool curriculum? 


What researeh studies have you carried 
on in elementary edueation? What in- 
formal records haye you kept of problems 
eneountered or problems solved? The 
Office of Edueation weleomes reports 
from teaehers in the field. 


Suggested Methods for Studying Problems 


All of these questions and more, deserve 
study of a sort which can be objectively re- 
corded and inade available to other teachers 
in other communities. The question of how 
the teacher is to conduct such studies and 
where she is to find the time, will be raised im- 
mediately. One nationally known educator 
suggested several years ago that classroom 
teachers could make a real contribution bv 
repeating the experiments which have been 
earricd out by other workers. People are too 
apt to aecept the findings of a study carried 
on in a single situation, as being fairly con- 
elusive. Teachers can help by piling up 
further records on the problems for which 
others have broken ground. 

Reports of experiments in current maga- 
zines, in the Bibliography of Research Studies 
in Education published by the Office of Educa- 
tion, or in the publications of the American 
Edueational Research Association may be 
used as guides to problems which have already 
been explored in some degree. And as to 
time, such studies should be carried on not in 
addition to, but as a basie part of school work. 

It is entirely possible for teachers to organ- 
ize their own research studies as a basis for an 
advanced degree, as a special problem for 


which college credit is given, or as a contribu 
tion in which an interest has beeome a hobby. 
I'requently a supervisor welcomes such a study 
in lieu of some other type of contribution to 
the program for improvement of instruction. 
Sometimes a teachers’ study group makes it 
possible for a number of teachers to contribute 
to the solution of the same problem. 

The nature of the problem often determines 
the method of study. A daily diary record of 
methods used to secure group cooperation, 
difficulties encountered in size of class, or 
means used to relate the subject matter of 
history, geography, civics, and industrial aris 
into a special field such as social studies 
represents an interesting method of attack on 
school problems. 

Pupil records of experience represent another 
type of informal study. Pupils may record in 
book form their problems in running a sehool 
newspaper. Here will be included copies of 
all issues of the paper, discussions carried on 
by the class in preparation for each number, 
and following each issue for purposes of 
evaluation. Such a reeord will emphasize 
learnings which ehildren feel that they have 
derived from the unit. It is frequently true 
that children’s reactions may be quite different 
from those of the teacher. As an illustration, 
a elassroom teacher who had asked children 
to write down a few statements to tell what 
happened when they studied, was surprised 
to find one child who listed as his most im- 
portant activity, “I place my feet flat on the 
floor so that the blood ean circulate.” What 
ehildren think and what teachers believe that 
children think, may be two entirely different 
propositions, Any plan which makes it pos- 
sible for the teacher to take pupils into her 
confidence will result in a school program 
which moves more smoothly. 


Can a Teacher Be an Authority 
in All Subject Fields? 


There are stil! too many teachers who 
believe that it is the teacher’s business to 
know all of the answers to all the questions in 
advance of the children. Of course the 
situation in which the teacher knows none of 
the answers to any of the questions is cqually 
undesirable. All teachers need to have an 
extensive knowledge of subject matter which 
can be used in meaningful situations. But 
they must be prepared to say frankly that 
they do not know, rather than to hedge on a 
reply. 

It is equally necessary that children feel the 
teacher is a learner too. Children’s reactions 
to elassroom methods are represented by a 
child’s comment in response to the teaeher’s 

(Concluded on page 150) 
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Teaching Aids for ‘Teachers 


by Mary Dabney Davis, Specialist in Nursery-Kindergarten-Primary Education 


*& % %& «Where may authoritative teaching 

se aids be found at little or no cost? 
fi it is a recurring question from class- 

sa room teachers. The present eur- 
riculum emphasis upon the social studies, the 
increased flexibility of teaching methods, the 
provision of equipment for motion pictures, 
the radio and work shops, and the extension 
of school responsibilities to include plans for 
ehildren’s out-of-school time are making new 
demands upon teachers. To meet these 
demands teachers need basie information to 
help build their own understanding of what 
is going on in the sveial, economic, art, and 
industrial world, and to increase their knowl- 
edge of the natural seiences. They need 
guidance in finding source and supplementary 
teaching materials. They need skill in select- 
ing materials that are authentic and those 
that are interesting and appropriate for the 
ages and comprehension of their groups of 
children. To help supply some of these 
needs a fourth revision has been made of 
eurrent source materials and teaching aids 
available from noncommercial organizations. 
To this has been added a summary of the 
publications and visual materials available 
from Federal Government agencies. 


Other Sources 


The number and variety of services offered 
by the organizations listed indicates a wide- 
spread interest in children, in their parents, 
and in the welfare and happiness of the whole 
community. Still other sources of instruc- 
tional aids are available for teachers. These 
include State departments of public instruc- 
tion, State universities and teachers colleges. 
For exainple Sources of Free and Inexpensive 
Materials, a bulletin in the series of Materials 
of Instruction, has been issued reeently by the 
New Mexico State Department of Education; 
two publieations of the Georgia progranr for 
the improvement of instruction describe The 
Community as a Souree of Alaterials of In- 
struetion, and Natural Resources of Georgia; the 
Curriculum Laboratory of Northwestern Uni- 
versity issues a mimeographed plan for Sur- 
veyrng Our Environment for Edueative Materials 
and Cornell! University publishes Nature Study 
Leaflets. 

Several professional organizations have 
mace extensive summaries of teaching aids 
with such publications as the yearbooks of the 
Departinent of Klementary Sehool Principals 
of the National Edueation Association on 
aids to Teaching in the Elementary School, and 
of the Department of Supervisors and Direc- 
tors of Instruction on Afaterials of Insiruetion. 

Local branches of many of the national 
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organizations listed in the direetory which 
follows have contributed materials for loeal 
use as illustrated by a motion picture of toys 
for young children, especially helpful for a 
parents’ meeting, produced by the Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., branch of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women. Materials are 
also available from many local museums of 
scicnee and art, such as the packet of colored 
prints of early Indian pottery from the Logan 
Museum in Beloit, Wis. 

Current professional literature is providing 
guides to teaching aids—for example, V7swal- 
izing the Curriculum by Hoban, Hoban and 
Sisman, Gertrude King’s World Friendship: 
aA Bibliography: Sourees of Educational Ma- 
terial—and the series of books on enriched 
teaching of high-school subjects from the 
Bureau of Publications of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


Nature of Materials 


Many commercial and industrial organiza- 
tions provide descriptions of local and Nation- 
wide trade conditions and of the production 
and use of coal, lime, sand, and other mate- 
rials, of the processes of making steel, rubber, 
and other commodities and of the procedures 
in operating trains, boats, airplanes, and other 
public services. 

The general nature of the pubheations and 
visual materials offered by the organizatious 
and agencies listed in the directories, is indi- 
cated by the eolumn headings. More specific 
information is given in the eatalogs offered of 
titles, pictures, and exhibits. 

For the Federal agencies there are several 
sources of detailed information: (1) a compre- 
hensive list of Government publieations which 
imay be purchased for 25 cents from the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, (2) catalogs available 
without charge from the information, publica- 
tions or extension offices of the different de- 
partments and services, and (3) current lists of 
publieations from specifie bureaus and offices. 

An initial study of the general organization of 
the Federal Government and of the functions 
of its departments, bureaus, and services would 
reveal possible sources for speeial types of ma- 
terial which may be desired. For this purpose 
an organization diagram of Government de- 
partments and serviees is available from the 
Bureau of Reclamation, of the United States 
Department of the Interior. Descriptions of 
funetions are given in the annual reports of 
the secretaries in charge of different depart- 
inents, i the periodic reports of those in. charge 
of bureaus and services, and in special eireu- 
lars, and leaflets as indicated in the directory 
under ‘Description of Functions.” 


Suggested Use 


Examples from the wealth of materials 
available have been grouped about some of 
the sehool’s curricular and extracurricular ac- 
tivities. Whereas this grouping suggests pos- 
sible uses of the materials it does not imply 
that all sourees of teaching aids are represented 
or that the serviees are necessarily linnited to 
the areas listed. The numerals and letters 
placed in parentheses indicate some of the 
sources for the materials mentioned and cor- 
respond with the enumeration in the direc- 
tories of noncommercial organizations (aum- 
erals) and of Government agencies (letters and 
numerals). 


sluditorzum programs: Dramatizations (6, 37, 
42), National and State parks (D1, D6), CCC 
(H), travel (C1, D6), housing developments 
(H), humane day (10), birds and flowers (32, 
52), labor day (G1), illustrated art lectures (5). 


Clubs, hobbies, and reereation: Band of Merey 
(10), Junior Red Cross (11), Junior Astronomy 
Club (14), Knighthood of Youth (34), Junior 
Safety Courcil (43), Safety Patrols (3), Path- 
finders (46), Woodcraft Tribes (49), boys’ and 
girls’ clubs (20, 21, 28, Ela—E2a), reading (12, 
19, 23, D3), woodcraft (20, 21, 49, F1, F2), 
sculpture (5, 20, 21), archeology (D1), stamps 
(20), leatherwork (21), photography, care of 
“hobby horses’ (30), musie, drama, eamping 
(42), national forests (2a). 


Health and hygiene: Nutrition (9, 23, 26, 34, 
Ela, G4), height, weight and other records 
(21, D8, G4), hygiene and sanitation (138, 34, 
40, 45, A38, D3). 


International understanding: (1, 4, 11 28, 29, 
37, 39, 52, C1, D8). 


Natural seienee: Nature trails (14, 20, 21, 49), 
earthquakes (8), minerals (14, D1, D7), in- 
sects (12a), birds and animals (10, 14, 16, 32, 
D1, 2a), forests (6, 22, 2a), astronomy (14, 
21), fish and water plants (1°5), weather con- 
ditions and trade winds (E2a, D1), specialized 
erops (D5). 


Safety education: Swimming and life saving 
(20, 21, E2a), traffic (8, 28, D7), light-houses 
(F6), accident prevention (8, 15, 48, G1), 
forest fire prevention (6, 2a). 


Soctal studies: Conservation—fish (5), flow- 
ers (51), forests (22a), soil—cover crops, ter- 
racing, flood and headwater control, irrigation 
and dams (D1, D8, D5, E4, H); consumer’s 
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“euide’ and services (E8a), consumer’s 
“quiz? (25), the woinan shopper (G5); Indian 
life and recent excavations (14, 39, 49, D1); 
economic trends and movements of population 
(38, 50, Al, A2, D3, H, J), industries—sugar, 
wool, ete. (D1), combustion engines, oil gush- 
ers (D7), marketing (E2a), standards and 
units of weights and measures (IF'4); pulp and 
paper making, uses of hardwoods (F2, F3) fur- 
seals (F°5); industrial problems—labor sta- 
tistics, pay rolls and costs of living (G3), child 
labor (G4), women in industry (G5); maps— 
base, outline, contour, geologic—coal, gas, 
oil—and topographic (D4, I7), exploration, 


discovery, research (8, 37), culture areas (14), 
historical (D6), standard symbols for govern- 
ment maps (D4). 


Parent and teacher study topics: The American 
family (1), Know Your Sehool (D3), parents 
problems (23, 36, 47, D8), guidance problems 
(2) 7, 17, 18; 19) 24; 31), 35, 41) 44) 4s) BI, B2), 
current cconomie problems (25, 50, D3, H, IJ, 
G2) G3). 

Catalogs of publications and visual mate- 
rials are available from: many of the organiza- 
tions and agencies. A careful study of these 
will indicate the types of materials available 


and the general topies covered. When making 
requests for information or for matcrials it is 
desirable to specify the age level of the group 
to be served and the subjects or school activi- 
ties for which supplementary materials and 
teaching aids are needed. It is also helpful to 
obtain specific directions before placing 
orders. 

Symbols in the following directories may 
be read as follows: F=for free distribution; 
C=-a charge is made; S=single copies free but 
quantitics must be purchased; L—for loan. 
Footnotes give more specific information for 
individual organizations and agencies. 


Teaching Aids Available from Government Agencies 


(Notices of current publications appear each month in Scuoor Lire, the official journal of the Office of Education) 


C. Department of the Navy: 


1. United States Navy Recruiting Stations______|__._-_____ 


D. Department of the Interior: 

1. Division of Motion Pictures 
. Office of Indian Affairs 
. Office of Education 


o Creal oysters SWAN ee a ey 
ms bureauon Meclamation=.--2-22-2-22222.-.2-_3 


Ctde ro 


6. National Park Service 
a 


E. Department of Agriculture: 


i, Qnitioe off Wavtemeye liye 3 ee Eee 


i) 


. Extension Service: | ; 
a. Division of Motion Pictures_____- 


ibs Division of Visual Instruction.............|---.s.<.<- 


ow 


. Agricultural Adjustment Administration: 
eEconsuilmers: (Council) Divisione---=------- Fo? 


pesoll @onsenvation Service-__-_---_--_-2-._-._- ce 
epartment of Commerce: 


. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
MD ivisionionhorest, brodluCtSesesese esse eee ee lee eee 
. National Bureau of Standards 
. Bureau of Fisheries. -_.-- 
Bureau of Lighthouses- 


PES Ore CONS Ry me 


G. Department of Labor: 


1. Division of Publications and Supplies-_-_----|_---.----- 


2. Division of Labor Standards 
3. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
4. Children’s Bureau__-.---- 
Peo micn G DUPEall.....2---csc-2- sencansnsosce- 


fie) The National Emergency Council.........._..-af..-....--4 / 


ime National kcsources Committee.--.----------2--4]|----------| 


Pe reat PO iN@S. ge nce anne anen tle oun -ne 


Mebivstooe, PUblCaLiOns. - 42.6. 12s ce temo cn lan csccencs 


. Coast and Geodetic Survey eee oe sae = |S ee ces 


Tenceecneee | F 
F F 
F Pe 
F F 
F F 
F F Chive | Bacto -Aaaasee! Beemer 


Publications Visual materials! | 
Agencies ea . . | Posters, Other material 
Periodi- iets ae rela pose Motion | St€reop-) Fim pictures, 
cals on of | Poblice, pe leslets, | icturcstl | ae i stetps charts 
functions tions memoranda slides : maps 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 § 10 
| 
_A. Department of the Treasury: 
i, JOuisiom Of Ikesieaiealh ginel SIRWRNES. .<eecccen piaceesoee Aer eee cwed anes | Seen een aes || See | ee | Renee earl Summary History of United States Money (F). 
2. ilove elit, S@mIGe.. . ce eccscceccecacaceacan| (a SEE) US ee tp Se ee Se ee eee ee || eee | | eee | eee Circulation Statement of United States Money. 
Issued monthly (F). 
3. Bureau of Public Health Service.._.._________ Cc Ce 
4\, JENUDRERNDL ON OVS Weoley ee eee es eae. ae Cs 
B. Department of Justice: } 
lemmcderalesireat oflimpestication. 2-2-2. - 5.2 |----- oe C,8 esos d| | eee Cee || See a eee | ee ee 
Pep reampOmerisONS=«-25--225-----5--_-5------=- F JB Vb coeeocd| | Sea (ee | ee eee | eee 


Enrollments in Indian schools (F). 
Sample hooks of repert cards and cumulative 
records (L). 


Descriptive diagram of Government depart: 
nicnts and offices (C, §). 


ie, Pein eee b Bibliographies—Consumer’s Bookshelf; Coop- 


erative Bookshelf (C). 
Regional Division maps (F). 


| Obsolete nautical and aeronautical charts (F)- 


Exhibits. 


Bibliographies and reprints of articles on the 
educational use of motion pictures and study 
guides for the documentary films, The Plow 
That Broke the Plains and The River (F). 


re See ee Regional planning books and maps (C). 


1 All visual matcrials are for both adults and children unless 


otherwise indicated. 


Motion pictures, film strips, and stereopticon slides: 


L= Borrower pays transportation. 
C=Borrower also pays a service charg 


Motion pictures: Silent only unless (2) or (2°) is Padivacedk 
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A special directory of U. 


2 Both silent and sound pictures. 
? Descriptive catalog free. 
‘ Projector sometimes available. 


S. Government films and a 
film chart on which are listed Government agencies 
distributing films and film study aids, are available 
from The National Emergency Council free of charge. 


5 Both 16 mm and 35 nm. 

6 Available for purchase. 

7 Adults only. 

8 General map information circular. 
® Availahle only to school libraries. 
10 Sound only. 

1 Purchase only. 


Teaching Aids Available From Professional and Noncommercial Organizations 


Organizations 


Peri- 
odicals 


“ 


to 


nm 


. Ameriean 


. American Library 


. Girl Scouts, Ine., 14 W. 


. National Child Welfare Association, 


. American Association of University Wo- 


men, 1634 Eye St. NW., 
DEG: 


Washington, 


Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Specch tothe Deaf, 1537 35th 
St. NW., Washington, D. C 


. American Automobile Association, Mills 


Bldg., Washington, D. C 


. Amcrican Council of the Institute of Pa- 


cific Relations, 129 East 52d St., New 
work Neve 


. American Federation of Arts, Barr Bldg., 


Washington, D. C 


. American Forestry Association, 1713 K St. 


EN Vie 8Y. ashington, D.C. 


: American Foundation for the Blind, 125 E. 


46th St., New York, N. Y 


. American’ Geographical Society, Broad- 


way at 156tb St., New York, N. Y. 


. American Home Economics Association, 


620 Mills Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


. American [fumane Education Socicty, 180 


Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 


‘ pumerieen Junior Red Cross, Wasbington, 
D 


Association, 520 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


. American Medical Association, 535 N. 


Dearhorn St., Chicago, IIl. 


5 American Muscum of Natural History, 


77th St. and Central Park West, New 


Sane Ne. 


: American National Red Cross, Washing- | 


ton, 1D. C. 


F American Natnre Association, 1214 17th 


st. NW., W ashington, D. 


. American Social Hygienc Association, 50 


W. 50th St., New York, N. Y. 


. Alncrican Socicty for the Hard of Hearing, 


Inc., 1537 35th St. NW., Washington, 
10), 


. Association for Childhood Education, in| 


16th St. NW., Washington, D. C. 


. Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Ave., New 


SYsOnk wINen ys: 


. Camp Fire Girls, 41 Union Square, New 


Mork Di 


. Charles Lathrop Pack Forestry Foun- 


darion, 214 16th St. NW., Washington, 


BOR | 
. Child Study Association ce America, 22] 


W. 57th St., New York, N 


. Child W elfarc League of America, Ine., 


130 E. 22nd St., New York, N. Y. 


. Consumers Union of United’ Slates, ine,, 


55 Vandam St., New York, N 


. Elizabeth MeCormick Memorial Fund, 


848 N. Dearborn St., Chicago II. 


. Family Welfare Association of Ameriea, 


New York, N. Y. 
49tb St., New 


130 East 22nd St., 


York, N. Y. 


. Harmon Foundation, 140 Nassau St., New 


York, N.Y. 


. Leisure League of Ailerica, 30 Rockefeller 


Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
National ‘Association for Nursery Ed’n., 
71 East Ferry St., Detroit, Mich. 


. National Association of Audubon cogs 


1775 Broadway, New York, N. 


. National Association of Day Nuiseris, 


Inc., 122 East 22nd St., New York, N. Y 
70 


Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


. National Committee for Mental Ilygiene, 


50 W. 50th St., New York, N. Y 


. National Congress of Parents and Teach- 


ers, 1201 16th St. NW., Washington, 


. National Council for Prevention of War, 


532 17th St. NW., Washington, D. C. 


. National Education Association, 1201 16th 


St. NW., Washington, D. C. 
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Publications Visual materials ! 

Bulle- trac. | Diree- a 

fetes Asal: tons ve vid Stere- Other materials 

study deh ce plays, Baa ee opti- | Film | Post- | Pic- | Ex- 

out- chil- | dren’s | £2™es ea Uns con | strips| cers | tures} hibits 

lines, : pag- - slides 

fi dren | hand- : ries, 

Os work | &8nts, | ote 

adults etc. c 

By 6 i 8 9 10 ll 12 13 | If 15 16 

Gp |} eee eee Cec Sal eee Soe eee ee | 

Gs ihe 2222 |Poeee ee | eee (Ch sh. So See nee eee Pe ge 22s F2 Material for parents of preschool 

| deaf children. 

F,Cq F,c 2 Py Sy F AS Pl eee L? Sales oes L2 High school text in traffic safety 
andautomobiledriving. Stand- 
ard rules for Safety Patrols. 
| Drivers’ tests and blueprints 
| . for tests. 

EEC. |] es Sa ee eee 0 ee Gods wieeeen|c acc. as Sear ees | eee |e 

| | | 
F, C | ae. Bh eee | See || eee eee 2 (Oa Paueerss |(ee  e F, C | Reference guide for higb-school 
teacbers and students; Teach- 
ers’ Monographs. 

oS Gees. Semen eee Csgilesa2e 2 | Lacon es | eee ne |e ere UE os ces ee eee 

CROs ee HY Pleats 2keleten cose Ss coes|s oe eae | eee | eee | ee 

ee al ee 2] Ber | ee || Ce | weoneeu|so--2--|------|--a-....| List of publicagigns. 

GNC Go eee BY Sool ce I || Simplified material on family 
life education (L). 

F, C Om Mea et | LCN Ileeeee. S C3 VON esate Bo) eaeees L 

} 

ue 0) |e ee F || or eee eee eb eee Fs Fé re List of publications. 

Gy We ec se] ee ee |e — Sd renee emer vem | ee | | 

Cc C) | Sees Cn eee AE Seep |e C2 J C220) | een 

{ L78 CG Li Price list of slides, prints, and 

Cc Cc Le. || eee ena C3 LO ert popular publications. 

poe O! | Meee oa eo peeesce|leemecee| fee socccal lence eons a ae ee 

mye) | | CP [Lean ! ee eae Cie | |e fo) (ee 

Ey Cal ae) 525 |Seene. Sea Seater | eee ane C39 C7 C7 eae | oo L? 

Cap ® 2-21 eee | Be el ee |e | ee CORE es 8 Cc 2, F 4] Proceedings of biennial confer- 
ence containing papers by 
physicians, teachers, and sociai- 

| ‘ service workers. 

ECM! 2-2 |eeeee, | Mee eee |e a i{ e Gy (cae See ee | ee List of publications. 

eee Cc C Go jeeas. Bee =| ee LE ee | | | 
C C c ee ee ed ae 2 Se | er | Bibliographies, source material 
|| and programs for Christmas. 
Indian lore and nature study 
materials. 

Om | were | oee i oe 8 eee Ty Vee cs A on eee ee List of publications. 

Cy | Sesser baeeeee bees COM ees vSes|2ce 2222 | eee. s| aac eee Health program for children in 
in foster care. 

Be cee A Be ee Oe eects oo ed| ee ee ee 

Om |e see. eee Cy) Bees aes | Eese Se |b oe cee | eee | 

See P| eed Se ee Beso, oes CO2579 es eel Ree = coe lh ses, 
Seppe 2 peewee Be eee || Bee ae --++---+-[-------]-------|------- ------|--------| Handbook for leaders includes 
directions for games, handwork, 
Ctem(G} 
eee | eee eee oe eee. eee || Se eee eee oe eee C39 Cy Nees es | sean ae Cc Foreign and religious titles. 
List available. 

Ome | Paste | Been S| eee eee eee | Sele ee 

Os Bl See 4 eae 8 ee | Bere a 5 | so ee ae oo | ee | ee | “Conference Proccedings,’’? bien- 

. nially. 

i Cots 2....a|e eee oe eee = ee 18, C3 [Op Tee a C C Cc 

© Bae-. a Ses Se C BP ee Oy ee cee Bee eee | ee 

CBE. 22 2 8) | See || eee | ee | ee Om | eee eee List of publications. 
om | bee ee ee | ee Lee ed) ee eee 

cul 4 av SE (aD oe 

|--reece]onnon2e|ooennne enon |e cce nee 
Cc Cc Cc CS ale. |S ae ae C C ity, ©! 
| , 

VOO$ | ereat teeces sd pemeee. oe hee Ed! Be less ole de Lists of year books and other pub- 
| lications including educat.onal 
week packets used by the 
; several dopa and div.- 

sions of the N. E. A. 
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Teaching Aids Available From Professional and Noncommercial Organizations—Continued 
OT 


Publications Visual materials 
ae ae pook.| ete Dee | Indt: 
Organizations 00K | Rook eae ook-| tions for | Vidual Bronce h 5 
Peri ee lists | study as a alee, record Motion Spee | Wiel Postel Bios | ee Other materials 
odicals ele for out- . 1. | ganies, PCS) 2 con | Strips| ers | tures] hibits 
chi adults! lines chil- | dren’s Bes dia- tures ais 
dren for * | dren | hand- eat ries, 
adults work AiG, etc. 
1 ce 3 4 5 6 ul Si 9 10 i 12 13 14 15 16 
39. National Geographic Society, 16thand MI} O j___._.- De ere eye eee (ey a eee ae ea |e Nee eereMe ©) ll secle.28 Packets of back numbers of the 
Sts. NW., Washington, D.C. National Geographic magazine 
40. National Organization for Public Health | CG  |____.__|_____- Cpe ee ee eee | ee ee le in lots of 10 (C). 
S BINE, 50 W. 50th St. New York, N. 
41. National Probation Association, 50 W. Ch esa F F,C C2 Delinqueney venti A 
one , Fe a | Beer eee eee | C00) eee y prevention through 
50th St., New Y¥ (HIS, ING Bee ae a coordinating council. 
42. National Recreation Association, 315 C Leanne (CH Oe ES ees Cc,s Cale eee eM oe ee ee. -.---.--| Correspondence and consultation 
Fourth Ave., New York N. Y. service. 
43. National Safety Council, 20 N. Wacker Cc IG) || We teh | Te} Cc C (0) (CaF eens Ue ee eee (Of || fae L2 
Drive, Chicago 01. 
44, National Society for the Prevention of San pe iors | ease HS Oda WO: || eee ee elnoe oe (c) L23 [ea |e (Oke || hae L? 
a 50 W. 50th St., New York, 
45. National Tuberculosis Association, 50 W. (6 amy | ees C (Gis @ 2. eee Ee eee (e 554 eee, |, een [eee C Cc Cc 
50th St., New York, N.Y. 
46. Pathfinders of ‘Ainerica, Inc., 314 Lincoln Cc Cc Cc (© a | eee Berens 2 | eee a | oe ee ae Bim Gili oye hae | acre Nepae || Meereiu |e nea 
Rese Peto, Mich. " 
47. Progressive ducation A sociation, S100) aS: lnconcan ¥F eee | Penne eae | oer eeeea || eens eee | emereaer ged oh CRY ape pee Se | ee | eo F2, C2! Books for teachers f 
W. 90th St., New York, N C1259 en see: 
48. The International Society for. Crippled ES "| | eeeewoneaes F (ite Ua Shee: Seal See eee) seen | deuce y Re LBS NL ae ees | Sap erence ¥ Books loaned, simall fee and 
Children, 800 Lorain County Bank transportation charged. 
Bldg., Elyria, Ohio. 
49. The Woodcraft League of America, Inc., |_-.-..- F F Cc Cc Cc (Gl See peetl lee | Me al ee eae] (=| | Peta eat 
Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
60. Twentieth Century Fund, 330 W. 42d |_..-.--|--_-.-- F i Ue AA cee Be AR oe aoe AN a | pa see. F Books (C). 
St., New York, N. Y. : 
51. Wild Flower Preservation Society, Inc., C C Cc Cc Cy ye 2 Cle C3 ©. E---- = iC (C) | Bee ee 
3740 Oliver St. NW., Washington, D. C. 
52. World Peace Foundation, 40 Mount |_-_-.-_ ---...- Jo) | AO) | eee Lee Be eee eee nee Leon! | See al F, C J_.-__.}_----...| Auxillary textbook material on 
Vernon St., Boston, Mass. } | current international problems. 
! ! 
1 All visual materials are for both adults and children, 2 Adults chiefly. 8 Only for New York city publie schools. 
unless otherwise indicated. _ . $16 mm and 35 mm. ® Both silent and sound pictures. 
Motion pictures, stereopticon slides and film strips: 4 Childreu chiefly. 10 Many available as a service for local P. T. A. organi- 
L=Borrower pays Transportation. 616 nim. zations. 
C=Borrower also pays a Service Charge. _ 8 3 periodicals. 1 Transportation paid by borrower. 
Motion pictures: Silent only, unless (°) is indicated. 7 Available for purchase. 
headquarters publish monthly magazines was that held last summer by officials of the 


‘Training of Camp 
Educational Advisers 


(Concluded from page 187) 


aud met and the training of advisers supple- 
mented. 

Direet supervision and inspeetion plays a 
large part in the training of the advisers. The 
funetion of instruction is definitely reeognized 
as coordinate with inspeetion. This super- 
vision is carried out by corps area cdueational 
officials, distriet cdueational advisers, and 
subdistriet or seetor inspeetor-instruetors of 
the Army. The latter two operate usually 
upon a regularly seheduled basis. Their 
duties are comparable to public-school super- 
visors. 

Publieations of the CCC Office of Edueation 
and the corps area and district headquarters 
play a large part in the training of eamp 
advisers. In these publieations, it is sought 
to supplement and amplify the policies and 
regulations whieh govern the work of the 
advisers. The office of the Direetor of CCC 
Camp Edueation has been sending out an 
educational advisers’ lettcr. Five eorps area 
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dedieated to the professional problems of the 
camp advisership. Several district head- 
quarters publish weekly papers or bulletins 
devoted to edueation. 

Camp advisers are eneouraged to carry on 
personal study in the fields of education related 
to their dutics by subseribing to professional 
magazines and taking eorrespondenee courses. 
Borrowing privileges with various libraries 
are secured for advisers. In some instances, 
advisers have been granted brief periods of 
leave in order to eomplete requirements for 
higher degrees. 

Group eonferenees or training schools are 
held on an annual or more frequent basis for 
corps area aclvisers, for distriet advisers of a 
eorps area, and for all eamp advisers of a 
eorps area, distriet, or a subdistriet. These 
eonferenees and sehools usually are held for 
a 10-day or 2-week period, using the facilities 
of a cooperating college or university. The 
programs of these meetings are made up by 
edueational officials of the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps, though universities and colleges 
contribute many instructors in the various 
fields. 

A typieal training school for eamp advisers 


First Corps Area, at Massachusetts State 
College, Amherst. In addition to a number 
of group conferences, three speeial groups of 
courses were offered: Two groups dealing with 
the theory of edueation and one group with 
shop work. Each adviser was required to 
seleet one course from each of the three groups. 
Groups one and two dealt with (a) eurrent 
teaching problems, (b) seeuring and relating 
occupational information, (e) socialized educa- 
tion, (d) elements and meehanies of guidanee, 
(e) tests and measurements, and (f) guidanee 
seminar. The third group ineluded: (a) Car- 
pentry and wood lathe, (b) forge and metal 
lathe, and (e) industrial arts. A direet out- 
growth of this eonferenee was the organization 
of the advisers of the corps area into the Virst 
Corps Area Guidanee Assoeiation which has 
sought and seeured afliliation with the Na- 
tional Voeational Guidanee Association. 

In keeping with the prineiple of deeeutrali- 
zation whieh obtains in the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps, the in-serviee training of camp 
educational advisers has been decentralized 
insofar as decentralization is consonant with 
good administration, in order that special 
problems may be inet more intelligently. 
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Parent Education Opportunities 
by Ellen C. Lombard, Specialist in Parent kducation 


KK KH «At least 24 colleges and universi- 

ES. ties opened their classrooms for 
hd parents, for teachers, or for group 

— leaders to study in the field of 
child development and parent education the past 
summer. In the schedules there were courses, 
seminars, conferences, institutes, short courses, 
or forum sessions. Somme of these were offered 
at the graduate level and others were open to 
undergraduates. 

Haeh year when teachers and others desir- 
ing to study, plan their summer schedules 
they naturally look about to see what may 
best serve their needs. The following review 
indicates in a measure the types of courses 
from which parents, teachers, and leaders of 
study groups made their choices. 

Two women’s colleges, Vassar and Mills 
College, offered courses and special oppor- 
tunities for parents. Three courses in child 
developnient were open at Mills College in 
addition to a series of leetures on practical 
aspects of child management which was given 
during the summer session for parents of 
children enrolled in the elasses for ehildren. 
All courses at Mills College were open to 
teachers and parents. 

At Vassar, the Institute of Euthenics offered 
instruction at the graduate level to both par- 
ents of ehtldren from 2 to 10 years old who 
were enrolled in the children’s school. Ilus- 
bands who were unable to register for full- 
time work were enrolled for part-time. The 
work for parents and for other students of 
child development centered in the children’s 
school where parents were permitted to ob- 
serve the activities of the children and the 
techniques of the experts in charge of the 
school, and to participate in some of its 
activities. 

Members of the faculty set up individual 
programs that were intended to meet specific 
needs of parents and teachers. 

Some of the larger universities again offered 
summer school opportunities to parents, to 
leaders in parents groups, to teachers and to 
school administrators to work together in the 
classroom on the problems that concern all of 
them. At Columbia University credit courses 
were open specifically in the field of parent 
education. Methods and materials in parent 
education were evaluated, group discussions 
and consultations were carried on under 
expert leadership; a course in problems of 
home-school relationships was given in which 
present methods of cooperation were evalu- 
ated. Because it is important for parents as 
well as teachers to observe experts when they 
handle ehildren and by what methods they 
solve some of the problems of behavior, of 
attitudes and of habits, Coluinbia provides 
nursery schools where children play under ideal 
conditions, and where students, ineluding par- 
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ents, observed and participated under expert 
supervision. 

In addition to three courses in parent educa- 
tion offered last summer at Columbia there 
were eourses in education and in adult edu- 
eation open by which students rounded’ out 
their programs. 

Courses at the graduate level in child devel- 
opment and parent education were the type 
of opportunity offered at the Iowa Child Wel- 
fare Research Station of the State University 
of Iowa. The eourses continued 8 weeks and 
covered many aspects of child development, 
such as child behavior and personality, men- 
tal hygiene of the ehild, physical growth of 
the child, advanced preschool education 
genetics, methods of physical measurement, 
research in ehild welfare, child study and 
parent education, and related subjects. - The 
preschool laboratories at Iowa University 
are established as necessary features for the 
students in training. 

The Iowa Child Welfare Research Station 
cooperated with the Iowa State Council for 
Child Study and Parent Education, Iowa 
State Colege of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, and Iowa State Teachers College in a 
3-day conference program on the guidance 
of the child which was open to all persons 
interested in childhood. This was the twelfth 
meeting of its kind to be held at the university. 
Experts were brought from distant places to 
diseuss such subjects as, Why Children Go 
Wrong, Behavior Problems of the Normal 
Child, The Role of Parents and Teaehers in 
Guiding Children, How Tribal Customs Affeet 
Child Behavior, How Parents May Effeetively 
Influenee Sehool Practice, What Parents Should 
Know About Their Schoo! Systems, and Some 
New Light on the I. Q. 

The conferences on soeial education and 
early childhood education at Stanford Uni- 
versity during the summer brought together 
representatives of professional and lay groups 
for discussion of many aspects of social 
edneation and the growth needs of children. 
At the forum sessions topics emphasizing 
parent participation in social edueation and 
education for home responsibility were dis- 
cussed by experts. 

Many large universities have coopcrated 
with parent-teacher groups in organizing and 
condueting institutes annually. Last sum- 
mer there were 500 persons registered at the 
Cornell University Institute. Classes in 
parent education, in the techniques of home 
and school eooperation, and lectures on many 
subjects constituted the 5-day program. 

At the University of Minnesota summer 
school a eourse in parent education was-given. 
A part of the course was concerned with the 
place of parent education in adult education, 
the aims and history of the movement for 


parent education, qualifications of leaders, 
and sources of materials. A large proportion 
of the time, however, was given to methods 
and practiee in discussion groups. Methods 
used by the university were: Lecture, indi- 
vidual conference, writing answers to parents’ 
questions, short talks on assigned topies, the 
subgroup method, and the real discussion 
group. 

It was stated that because of the lack of a 
eommon background of education, or of expe- 
rience with children, the plans included various 
devices and a variety of material to be used 
in this program. 

The State Universities of Arkansas; Colo- 
rado; Florida; New Hampshire; Maryland; 
Oklahoma, and the Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College; South Dakota; 
Vermont; Washington; North Carolina, in- 
cluding the Woman’s College; Bucknell and 
Yale Universities; West Virginia; Massachu- 
setts State College; Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege; and Alabama College, held joint meetings 
with parent-teacher organizations during the 
summer sessions whieh varied in length from 
2 to 5 days. 

Many teachers colleges and normal schools, 
as well as universities, held conferences or 
short courses, or institutes, for parent-teacher 
work, and parent edueation, such as Ball 
State Teachers College (Ind.), and several 
Texas State teachers colleges. 

No attempt has been made to describe 
here all the offerings of institutions in the field 
of parent edueation or of parent-teacher 
eooperation that attracted parents, leaders, 
and teachers last summer to colleges and uni- 
versities, but there are some suggestions for 
students whether they are teaehers or parents 
who are already beginning to plan study for 
another year. 

* 


N egro History Week 


The annual celebration of Negro History 
Week will be held from February 5 to 12, 1939. 
This celebration is sponsored by the Associa- 
tion for the Study of Negro Life and History, 
for the purpose of stimulating greater interest 
in the study of the life and history of Negroes 
and their contributions to civilization. 

This particular celebration aims to empha- 
size the need for cooperation among educa- 
tional institutions in furthering a Nation-wide 
movement to give alt Ainerican children an 
opportunity throughout the year to obtain 
accurate information about the thought, 
achievements, and aspirations of Negroes. It 
is hoped through this means to foster better 
interracial relations, to develop racial toler- 
ance, and to promote the cause of democracy. 
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Socializing Experiences in Conservation 


by Effie G. Bathurst, Specialist in Curricular Problems, Division of Special Probleuis 


kk *k Teachers believe that pupils should 
i engage in many school activities 
a Ih in the community outside of the 

schoolroom. Such aetivities afford 
socializing experiences and thus help children 
develop understanding of community prob- 
lems, ways of thinking, and habits of action 
which make them more valuable members of 
a democratic society. 

One of the most important community 
problems which children study nowadays is 
the conservation of natural and human re- 
sourees. Excursions are planned for the 
study of trees, flowers, forests, soil, minerals, 
historical monuments. Pupils are sent to 
parks, woods, roadsides, farms, museums, and 
social institutions for information to supple- 
ment their textbooks. Classes are encour- 
aged to build sanctuaries, transplant flowers, 
and beautify roadsides near the school. In 
fact, there is something children can do re- 
garding the conservation of virtually every 
natural resource, 

Two factors increase the socializing value 
of conservation experiences, as of other com- 
munity experiences. They are the teachers’ 
technique in helping children use the resources 
of the community to the best advantage in 
their study and appropriate selection of 
activities. 


Good Teaching 


Skillful technique is especially desirable in 
establishing purposes and plans and making 
assigninents. In arranging for an excursion 
to study conservation in a park, for example, 
it is important that the teacher lead the pupils 
to the point where they need an excursion to 
understand their problem or to secure in- 
formation to carry on an activity, and then 
help them plan what to observe and study. 

A mistake that teachers sometimes make in 
the use of ‘‘community resources” in teaching 
is to assume entire responsibility for plans and 
assignments rather than stimulate the pupils 
to desire information and help them make 
plans to secure it. 

When this mistake is made children’s ex- 
periences in the community outside of the 
school are apt to consist of carrying out assign- 
ments of the teacher which are just as unlife- 
like as formal textbook lessons with no applica- 
tion to the lives of boys and girls. The 
children learn the facts assigned for study, but 
they do nothing with them. They neither 
participate in activities planned by community 
agencies, nor plan activities; and stereotyped 
study, even though it deals with social 
institutions, has little value in helping pupils 
understand the significance of social problems, 
think clearly and critically about them, or do 
something to solve them. 
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Activities Important 


Appropriate selection of aetivities is as im- 
portant as the teacher’s technique. Conser- 
vation activities selected for curricular ex- 
periences should be those in which the pupils 
can be led to see social or personal value and 
in which they can participate. Some teachers 
of social studies believe that to have socializing 
value for the pupils’ activities should be useful 
to the community. They would have as 
many as possible of the ehildren’s curricular 
activities of the socially useful type. 


The children are building pens in whieh to 


rear quail and pheasants for release in 
surrounding eountry. 


Otlier teachers advocate a balanced educa- 
tional program, ineluding but not wholly 
comprised of soeially useful activitics. They 
believe that the curriculum should be lifelike 
and call attention to the fact that life is not 
made up entirely of activities useful to society 
at large. It includes many in whieh the indi- 
vidual has personal interest only. These 
teachers regard as socially useful, activities 
which the children consider of value to their 
group as well as those whieh are useful to 
society. 


Suggested Activities 


The following list of activities for the con- 
servation of natural resources includes those 
in which boys and girls ean see value for their 
own group, for society at Jarge, or for them- 
selves as individuals. 

Community surveys —Boys and girls can 
make an inventory of the natural resources 
of their community and of the conservation 
activities in progress, and discuss programs 
for further conservation. 

For example, they ean Hst the kinds of 
birds which are common in the community 
and others which are seen only now and then. 
They should learn where bird sanctuaries have 
been established and note the kinds of birds 
protected. They can plan means to protect 
and attract more birds whieh especially need 
protection. 


Harmless wild animals may be observed 
and listed. A campaign perhaps will be 
needed to provide food for certain rare animals 
and prevent needless hunting and trapping. 

Few citizens know what wild flowers exist 
in their communities nor how fast even the 
common varieties are disappearing. Children 
can perform a service in finding patches of wild 
flowers in the community at different seasons 
of the year and in informing the community 
about desirable ways of conserving them. 

It is important that pupils learn to appre- 
ciate the Nation’s need for conservation of the 
soil. Interviews with farmers who are engaged 
in protecting the soil will give ehildren one 
viewpoint. Interviews with farmers who are 
not conserving their soil are sometimes useful 
in getting the other side of the question or in 
understanding the general problem which the 
Nation faces in establishing a conservation 
program. Making maps of soil-conservation 
projects in the community is interesting and 
helpful. 

Junior clubs —Conservation clubs are help- 
ful in encouraging the continuation of curric- 
ular activities after school hours and on week- 
ends and during vacation. They can be or- 
ganized aeeording to the interests of the pupils. 

Some boys and girls enjoy belonging to bird 
clubs. The activities in which such clubs en- 
gage are numerous. ‘They can learn to iden- 
tify birds and bird nests, study about the 
kind and amount of food consumed by differ- 
ent birds, study nesting habits, build blinds 
and observe interesting incidents in the family 
life of certain birds, and construct feeding 
stations. 

In rural communities several boys may wish 
to organize a group as a junior wildlife society, 
elect junior game wardens, and work definitely 
to discourage promiscuous trapping of fur- 
bearers rare in the community, and wanton 
destruction of fish. 

Wild-flower clubs find many things to study 
and many needs for eonservation activity. 
The members should learn to identify wild 
flowers and plants of the community. Soil 
conditions can be studied, and rare varieties 
of flowers transplanted. Flower trails should 
be established and posters erected in fields, 
woods, or parks where wild flowers grow. 

Sanctuaries, wild-flower gardens, nature 
trails—In woods or fields wildlife sanctuaries 
can be established by providing shelter re- 
quired by native birds and animals. Study 
is necessary to learn what grasses and shrubs 
are useful for food and shelter. Plants must 
be selected according to soil and moisture 
eonditions and preferences of the birds to be 
attracted. Artificial shelters of brush or 
sticks can be built when there is not sufficient 
plant growth for protection. 
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A wild-flower garden on the school ground 
is a never-ending source of interest and study 
which may lead some pupils to plant wild- 


flower gardens at home. Many trips to 
places where wild flowers bloom are necessary 
to learn which are native and what kind of 
soil they need. In the spring and summer, 
the flowers can be transplanted in the school 
garden provided they are set in soil similar to 
that from which they are taken. In summer 
and autumn seed of some flowers can be gath- 
ered and kept for sowing at convenient times. 
Nature trails in woods, fields, or parks are 
sources of pleasure to pupils and community. 
Work and study are required at first to dis- 
cover and identify the plant and animal life 
in the place chosen for the trail. Ingenuity 
and creativeness are necessary to make inter- 
esting signs and posters. But when a trail 
is well established, children and adults who 
love nature enjoy its beauty and profit from 
the information it contains. ‘Their interest 
is inereased when those in charge solicit 
information about new plants, rare birds, 
woodchucks’ holes, dusting beds of quails, 
rabbits’ haunts, animal tracks and trails in 
newly fallen snow, and other interesting items 
for which signs or posters should be made. 


Materials Available 


Materials to aid teachers in developing the 
activities suggested are listed in the following 
bibliographies available from the Office of 
Edueation as long as the supply lasts: 


Good References for Conservation Education 
in Elementary Schools, Bibliography No. 
70, 1938. 


Good References for Conservation Education 
in Secondary Schools, Bibliography No. 55, 
1938. 


Good References on Conservation of Trees and 
Forests for Use in Elementary Schools, Bib- 
liography No. 71, 1938. 

Good References on Conservation of Birds, 
Animals, and Wild Flowers for Use in Ele- 
mentary Schools, Bibliography No. 72, 1938. 


Information regarding the teaching of con- 
servation is contained in Conservation in the 
Education Program Bulletin 1937, No. 4, 
available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., for 10 cents. 
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_to reading or listening. 


An Adventure or a Job? 


(Concluded from page 143) 


suggestion that they find out how blueprints 
are made. The youngster said, ‘“‘Why don’t 
you tell us. You knew all the time about 
how city water is purified, and you just made 
us the work of finding out.”” Many times the 
fact that the teacher is learning with the 
children gives zest to the attack on the prob- 
lems to both the teacher and the children. 
The teacher is better able to put herself in 
the position of other members of the school 
group as they approach problems for the first 
time. Such a situation offers one of the hest 
opportunities to develop cooperative group 
work. ; 

No amount of subject matter will secure 
successful learning if the teacher does not 
know the powers and limitations of the chil- 
dren in her group. What are the child’s 
special interests? Home conditions? Rela- 
tions to other children? Attitude toward 
learning? Special abilities? Wealth habits? 
Recognized disabilities? Previous school rec- 
ord? Such a list may be inereased to cover 
every phase of the child’s personality and 
environment. 


Shall a Teaeher Reach Her Own Conclusions? 


The printed or spoken word of authority 
often embarrasses teachers. They feel that 
because an opinion has been expressed in 
writing or verbally by an administrator or by 
a well-known educator, the point of view must 
be adopted. Unfortunately certain adminis- 
trators may give teachers this impression. 
The present educational order calls for a 
teacher who is open-minded toward new ideas, 
but who comes to her own conclusions on the 
basis of thinking and discussion as a follow-up 
The teacher who 
says, “I don’t use sand table construction 
beeause I know you don’t like it,” has allowed 
herself to follow false gods. She must either 
adopt or reject a learning procedure, because 
she genuinely believes in it. Administrators 
must make it possible for this type of teacher 
to continue in the profession. 


Is the Teacher To Be Direetor or Guide? 


To contrast the relation of the teacher to the 
learning situation, she is sometimes a director 
with orders to be followed, but more desirably 
a guide who aids children in the acquisition of 
learning. It is hoped that the “turn, stand, 
pass” variety of teacher has had her day and 
has moved out of the picture. There are inter- 
mediate steps to be taken before the teacher 
becomes in the truest sense a guide to learners. 
The teacher in this relationship gives children 
the opportunity to plan with her the eyents of 
the school day on the basis of large blocks of 
time devoted to related subject ficlds such as 
language, arts, social studies, tool subjects, 


creative and recreational experiences. The 
teacher does not lose sight of the fact that over 
a given period of time all subject fields will 
receive attention, that reading will receive its 
fair share of emphasis, that writing and spelling 
will not exceed the limits established by scien- 
tific investigations, and that no area of ex- 
perience will be slighted. The teacher-guide 
makes use of experiences outside as well as 
inside the classroom; with children’s help she 
discovers a wealth of concrete materials that 
make learning vital; she gives children the 
opportunity to take coresponsibility in plan- 
ning, carrying out, and evaluating learning 
experiences; she discusses with children the 
quality of the work which they have done 
individually and as a group and instead of 
making reports to parents, which are a deep 
dark seeret insofar as children are informed, 
considers the report as a joint effort to state 
fairly the child’s successes and failures. 

Is it possible in a public school to develop 
such a learning situation as the one described? 
There are many illustrations of such practice 
to be found in various publie schools through- 
out the country. Of course no teacher can 
jump from the traditional method of teach- 
ing subjects into a changed set-up without 
taking some intermediate steps. She can 
make beginnings in a number of ways. In the 
first place, children may be given the experi- 
ence of planning some part of the school day 
such as a Poem Parade or a school excursion. 
They may evaluate an assembly program, list- 
ing “Things We Did Well” and “Things 
Which We Can Improve.” Children can 
take responsibility for building a bibliography 
of books and other materials to answer a 
specific social studies problem such as, How 
Did the Pioneers Prepare Their Food? Then 
they may branch out into more comprehensive 
planning of a unit possibly in elementary 
science in which in answer to questions raised 
by individuals, the group sets up a series of 
problems on How Electricity Influences Our 
Living. The group suggests methods of work, 
materials for learning, and ways in which in- 
formation can be used. Sometimes an oppor- 
tunity may be given children to join volun- 
tarily a group which is organizing an individual 
plan for remedial work in arithmetic. Such a 
plan if carried out in a way that enables chil- 
dren to see their difficulties and their needs, 
rapidly spreads to the entire group. Substi- 
tuting new methods for old is a gradual 
process. For that reason, records of ways in 
which teachers modify their programs are of 
great value to other workers, not because they 
set a pattern, but rather because they show 
that changes are possible and desirable. 

The problems which have been implied or 
examined specifically in this discussion are 
only a few of the many that are currently in 
evidence wherever elementary school teach- 
ers meet in a professional way. If the solu- 
tion to these problems can be approached as an 
adventure and not as a job, the teacher will 
enjoy her pioneering as an individual and 
personal experience. 
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Education of Girls in an Industrial Society 


by Maris M. Proffitt, Kducational Consultant and Specialist in Industrial Education 


% *%& %& The Salic law of medieval France 
a excluded women from the throne of 
(i i that country; the Constitution of 
the United States until recent years 

denied women the right of suffrage; and the 
present programs of our sehools fail to provide 
for the education of girls in industrial subjects 
in a way that is conumensurate with conditions 
obtaining in their environment. his failure 
is so pronounced that the question may well be 
raised as to whether we look forward or back- 
ward when selecting curriculuin subjects for the 
adjustment of girls to society. ven though 
coinmercial subjects have been extensively 


/ added during the past generation and educa- 


tion for homemaking is now included as a 
separate curriculum in many sehools, the 
influence of tradition upon our curriculum is 
nowhere more evident than in courses gen- 
erally pursued by girls. 

This situation obtains regardless of the fact 
that our girls, as well as our boys, live in a 
society, the predominant element of which 
is industry—industry characterized by the 
power-driven machine. The developinent of 
the machine and its varied uses and the produc- 
tion of power and its universal application are 
determining as no other factor does, the pat- 
tern of our eivilization. For example, a 
labor-saying machine is invented and thou- 
sands of persons are thrown out of employment 
with the result that a social practice must be 
formulated to aid in the readjustment of these 
persons to a state of economic independence; 
a machine for more rapid transportation is 
perfected and communities are merged and 
community objectives and social attitudes 


are changed; a machine for improved com- 


munieation of intelligenee is installed and 
consciousness of social relationships is quick- 
ened the world over; a machine for providing 
artificial illumination is developed and social 
habits are modified; a machine for making and 


reproducing pictures comes into general use 


and the same aesthetic experiences are made 
available to millions of people; a machine for 
more quickly and more perfectly transporting 
commodities displaces former methods and our 
standards of diet are changed. 

Though woman is a part of this social order, 
so largely fashioned by industrial life, her edu- 
cation is often a thing apart from subjects 
dealing with industrial activities. She may 
purchase and drive an automobile, yet her 
knowledge of this machine may not go beneath 
the finish on the car. She may be entirely 


ignorant of the operating principle of the 


internal combustion engine that powers it, of 
the precision work required in its construction, 
and of the industrial organization and the 
manufacturing processes that produced it. 
She may use various electrical appliances in 
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the home, yet never receive instruction in 
simple electric circuits, the principles of Ohm’s 
law, the generation and distribution of elec- 
trical power, or the application of the principle 
of the loose carbon eonnection as used in the 
telephone transmitter. She may use perfumes 
distilled with alcohol but never learn the 
methods and processes involved in bringing 
the refuse of a sugar mill in Cuba to a manu- 
facturing plant in the States where it is turned 
into alcohol. She may ride in a Pullman car 
but have no conception of how its truck was 
cast in one piece to make her journey safe. 
She may enjoy the use of textiles without 
knowing how wool, wood, cotton, and flax 
have been converted into beautiful fabries. 
Last but not least, she may enter employment 
in a factory without any training that would 
be of value either for her initial position or for 
her upgrading. 


Boys Toco, Deficient 


As a part of a defense mechanism for the 
present status quo relative to the lack of pro- 
visions in our public schools for instruction in 
industrial subjects for girls, it may be coun- 
tered that boys, too, are very largely deficient 
in such knowledge and abilities as have been 
indicated. The writer would parry such a 
remark by pointing out that this article deals 
with girls only and that, moreover, it would 
not be fair to justify shortcomings in the edu- 
cation of girls by pointing out similar short- 
comings for boys. The implication, therefore, 
is that both boys and girls should be provided 
educational experiences that will help them to 
undersiand and to participate effectively in the 
social order 1n which they live and the factors 
which are most influential in producing that 
social order. 

Means, methods, and techniques to be in- 
eluded in educational provisions to meet the 
needs indicated above would be comprehen- 
sive. They would inelude not only manipu- 
lative practices in changing raw materials into 
commodities useful to man, but the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge through demonstrations, ob- 
servations, plant visits, assigned readings, or- 
ganization for shop work, and scoring and 
competitive judging of industrial products— 
for which purpose pupils will have been ade- 
quately prepared through study and instruc- 
tion conducted as a regular part of class and 
shop work. As different from the instruction 
given at the present time in connection with 
some of the social science subjects which are 
taught from textbooks by the recitation 
method, the kind of instruction here pointed 
out would be built around materials and 
processes, the concrete things which form the 
basis for industrial life and to which such in- 


struction naturally belongs. Furthermore, 
the instruction would be given by teachers 
qualified by training and experience to ap- 
proach instruction from the standpoint of ma- 
terials and proeesses, ineluding manipulation, 
that is, teachers of industrial arts and voca- 
tional industrial subjects. 


Disappearing 


A eursory glance at the fields in which 
woman is entering as a competitor of man 
shows that employment opportunities based 
upon sex differences are rapidly disappearing. 
This is a natural accompaniment of the gen- 
eral diminution of differences in most human 
activities classified according to sex. Of all 
our people who are gainfully employed, 22 per- 
eent are women. Woinen coustitute about 14 
percent of all persons gainfully employed in 
manufacturing and mechanical industries. If 
typewriters, billing and accounting machines, 
and machines used in household work are 
taken into consideration, it is probable that 
more women than men operate machines. It 
is estimated that about one-third of the driv- 
ers of automobiles are woinen. 

With the coming of suffrage, women are 
more and more taking their places alongside 
of men in the professions—including engi- 
neering, business enterprises, and the owner- 
ship of property individually held. Studies 
have been made that indicate that more 
women are beneficiaries of wills than are men, 
that they constitute a considerable percentage 
of the investors in stocks and bonds and of 
the stockholders in some large corporations. 
In short, women are operators and owners of 
industries and the products of industries to a 
degree that demands a better education for 
the discharge of such responsibilities than is 
now provided them. 

What classification can be made of educa- 
tional objectives looking toward the adjust- 
ment of women to a social order in which 
industry is the dominant element is a question 
frequently asked. The answer must come 
from an analysis of the responsibilities which 
women are assuming and the activities they 
are carrying on. Jxclusive of industrial arts 
offered in the grades as developmental experi- 
ence in which pupils are given opportunity 
for self expression in concrete, material forms 
of media, an empirical reaction to the question 
suggests the following: 


General Industrial Intelligence 


The possession of general industrial in- 
telligence necessary for the discharge of respon- 
sibilities incumbent upon the citizen and voter is 

(Concluded on page 156) 
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Safe-DPriving Drive 


Other cities could copy to their advantage 
the plan adopted in Wichita, Kans., of offer- 
ing courses for drivers of both commercial and 
lay automobiles and trucks. 

According to J. C. Woodin, supervisor of 
industrial education in Wichita, the program 
grew out of a discussion in the safety council 
of the local chamber of commerce. 

Four classes for drivers are now in opera- 
tion. Two of them meet in the evening and 
the other two from 10 to 12 o’clock in the 
morning, the latter being arranged to meet the 
schedules of the drivers. In all cases, classes 
for commercial drivers are held in the plant of 
the company whose drivers are enrolled in 
them. One concern has offered a cash prize 
to the driver who passes the best test when 
the course is completed. 

The classes were started by Stanley Aber- 
erombie, supervisor of the traffic clinic of the 
Wichita Police Department. 

The safe-driving practice classes provide 
instruction in motor vehicles; streets and 
highways; causes of accidents; motor vehicle 
laws; habit as a protective device; defensive 
driving; courtesy in commercial vehicle oper- 
ation; local accidents; the relation of engineer- 
ing, education, and enforcement to the acci- 
dent problem; and sound driving techniques. 

The local chamber of commerce, the police 
department, and industries and business estab- 
lishments operating vehicles have cooperated 
with the Wichita public schools in the safe- 
driving practice classes. 


KF. F. A. Get Loans 


California members of the Future Farmers 
of America in need of small sums of money to 
be used in financing supervised farm practice 
enterprises and for similar purposes may now 
secure them. A commercial banking institu- 
tion with a series of branches in all parts of 
the State has agreed to make character loans 
of amounts as high as $40 merely on the 
signatures of these boys and with the approval 
of the voeational agriculture teacher who 
sponsors the F. FI. A. chapter to which these 
boys belong. Loans of from $40 to $150, 
moreover, are made to boys with the guarantee 
of their parents. In neither case is a chattel 
mortgage taken. The loans are primarily 
character loans. “This plan,’ the Cali- 
fornia Department of Education states, “will 
strengthen the facilities of I. F. A. chapter 
loan funds and Federal farm eredit agencies 
and will provide additional training for IF. F. A. 
members in finance and contracts.” 


It Takes All Types 


A department store credit manager and 
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fashion specialist, the personnel manager of a 
large mail-order house, a chain-store sales 
manager, a stecl company traffic manager, 
and an advertising specialist were among those 
who presented instruction in evening classes 
for employees of retail and service establsh- 
nents in Des Moines, Iowa, last fall. 

Courses were offered in credit sales promo- 
tion and control; retail training for junior 
employees; salesnianship; merchandise styling; 
show-eard and sign writing; and the applica- 
tion of current rates and tariffs to the dis- 
tributive business. 

Important is the fact that these courses 
were sponsored by the local Retail Merchants 
Bureau, retail grocers, the Meat Dealers’ 
Association, the Retail Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion, and the Des Moines Transportation 
Club. : 


The Acid Test 


The acid test of a vocational school, ac- 
cording to Samuel E. Fleming, assistant su- 
perintendent of Seattle publie schools, is the 
placement of students who complete its 
courses. 

Pointing to the placement activities of the 
Thomas A. Edison Vocational Sehool in 
Seattle, Wash., Mr. Fleming calls attention 
to the fact that 88 percent of those who 
graduated from the day trade department of 
the school in June 1937 had found regular 
employment by February 15, 1988. 

Piacements are made through the teachers 
in the school who cooperate with the Junior 
Employment and Counseling Service, a group 
composed of representatives of the Federal 
Employment Office and others interested in 
employment activities. Students placed by 
the Edison School are followed up in employ- 
ment until their establishment in the em- 
ployment is assured. 

The Edison School, which was opened in 
1930, “is now having the gratifying experi- 
enee,”’ according to Mr. Fleming, “of reeeiv- 
ing calls for workers from former students 
who are in business for themselves.” 

The reasons assigned by Mr. Fleming for 
the school’s suceess in placing graduates are 
as follows: (1) The number trained is limited 
to the number that can be absorbed in the 
trade; (2) students are chosen on a selective 
basis, thus eliminating many pupil personnel 
factors that would render placement difficult; 
(3) the school maintains intimate contact 
with industry through teachers and advisory 
committees; and (4) Edison graduates have 
“made the Edison trade-mark a stamp of 
superior quality.” ; 

Instead of training in any one industry, the 
Edison sehool believes in training for several 
industries, ‘Forty trainees in two industries 
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have a better chance for employment than do 
the 40 in one industry, providing, of course, 
equal care is used in selecting the industries. 
In passing, it might be pointed out that 
diversifying does not add to the cost of a 
vocational school. Only one class ean be 
trained with one set of equipment if, as in 
Edison, pupils are given from 5 to 7 hours per 
day in shop practice. It eosts no more to 
provide a set of equipment in some additional 
field than it costs to duplicate equipment. 
Tor example, 20 students could be trained as 
machinists and 20 as tailors at no greater 
cost than to train 40 as machinists.” 


Conference Method Suits Him 


Buyers, department heads, and similar 
experts in business establishments in Oakland, 
Calif., are receiving training for teaching 
classes in merchandising, selling, and related 
subjects for those employed in retail houses. 

To qualify as teachers, these buyers and 
department heads, each a specialist in his 


own field of merchandising, niust have coui-— 


pleted an extension course in teacher training 
offered by the California State Department 
of Edueation. Broadly speaking, this eourse, 
which was offered last spring, covered teaching 
methods in general but dealt more particu- 
larly with training for leading conferences in 
distributive education subjects. 
The value of the eonference 
teaching distributive occupations classes is 
emphasized by 8. M. Blodgett, a member of 
the teaeher-training group who conducts a 
class in ‘‘problems involved in merchandising 
men’s and boys’ wear.” He says: “When I 
stray from the use of the conference method 
and try to emulate my college professors as a 
lecturer, interest noticeably lags. But when 
I swing into the conference method again, 
interest is stimulated and results are better. 
Invariably the best naterial developed during 
a elass period comes from group thinking. 
And group thinking ean be brought about 
most effectively through conference teaching.” 
Mrs. Helen Smith, teacher coordinator at 
the Merritt Business School in Oakland, is 
conducting the specialized teacher-training 
program for retail store departinent heads. 


They Train Them and Place Them 


There is a special division for girls in the 
Springfield (Mass.) Trade School. Courses 
given in the school are intended to fit girls 
for wage-earning occupations. 

The course in foods and catering offers in- 
tensive training in menu planning, marketing, 
figuring food costs, handling money, meat and 
vegetable cookery, pastry cooking, decorat- 
ing, hostess and waitress work. The type of 
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training provided in the dressmaking course 
is suggested in the statement to be found in 
the school prospectus that ‘‘a girl who takes 
dressmaking should have a knack for making 
clothes, a taste for color and artistic combina- 
tions, patience, perseverance, and a personality 
that will aid her in getting along with people. 
She should be swift with her needle, good in 
measurements, and have an eye for line and 
design.” 

Training is given in the Springfield school in 
power machine operating on five different 
types of machines and in essential trade 
knowledge, short cuts to garment construc- 
tion, mass production, and speed. 

Turning its attention to a much neglected 
field, the Springfield Trade School trains girls 
for yvoeational homemaking and provides for 
“try out” work in household service. Foods 
and clothing; and care of the home, including 
the fundamentals of cleaning, laundering, 
consumer purchasing, and artistic arrangement 
of rooms, are the principal subjects covered 
in this course. 

Courses are offered in various factory occu- 
pations, in hygiene, related business practice, 
related art; and general related academic sub- 
jects, such as English, civics, arithmetic, sci- 
ence, economics, and music are also offered by 
the school. 

The Springfield institution attempts to place 
girls who complete its courses in positions for 
which they are fitted and trained. Interest- 
ing is the statement of the school’s require- 
ment that every girl “be neat, courteous, or- 
derly, and never forget to be a lady.” 


A Transformation 


Something had to be done about it. The 
girls in the home economics department of 
the Hardee County High School, Wauchula, 
Fla., needed a living room-dining room The 
only possibility open to them was to ‘‘rehabil- 
itate”’ a storage room 26 by 1314 fect lined 
round the walls with blackboards, and con- 
taining three old tables, an old cabinet, kitchen 
utensils in need of repair, and a hall tree, and 
for hangings, towels and dish rags strung along 
a clothes line. 

But the home economies class accepted the 
challenge. They took down the blackboards, 
substituting for them wall board and plaster. 
They painted the walls. They constructed a 
large-sized cabinet to hold dresses made in the 
sewing classes. They removed all unnecessary 
articles from the room. A small cabinet suc- 
cumbed to varnish removers, cleaning, and 
sanding and emerged eventually as a magazine 
cabinet. 

The hall tree was completely dismantled. 
Its mirror was removed and after some 
remodeling was hung separately on the wall; 
its stand was transformed into a seat or stand 
to be used by the girls in leveling their dresses 
in clothing classes; and the sideboards which 
formerly held the mirror were used for the 
sides and ends, and the long side posts, for the 
legs of a coffee table, constructed by deft 
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A storage room “rehabilitated”? into a lying room-dining room. 


hands. <A piece of plyboard was used for the 
top of the table and an old picture frame was 
pressed into duty as a serving tray. 

A drop-leaf table, suitable for either dining 
room or living room use, a fern stand, a daven- 
port, an auto chair, a barrel chair, wall book- 
cases, a rejuvenated lamp, and curtains and 
portieres made of burlap—all constructed by 
the home economics girls—completed the 
equipment. 

No longer does this room present a picture 
of discouraging drabness. On the wall above 
the davenport is a beautiful hanging donated 
by a friend; and on the opposite wall a beauti- 
ful scene is depicted. Vases and books also 
adorn the room. 

The projects planned and worked out by the 
Wauchula homemaking students in making 
the storage room into a living room-dining 
room were intended to give them experience 
in remodeling a room on a simple and economi- 
cal basis, appropriate to the living scale of the 
homes represented by the students. It was 
fine practice for girls who had chosen as their 
home project home care and improvement. 


Nurses Study Chemistry 

Nurses enrolled in training courses in St. 
Mary’s and Wiliam Newton Memorial Hos- 
pitals in Winfield, Kans., must present certain 
credits in chemistry before they are certificated 
as graduates of these courses. They are 
getting these credits in evening classes ar- 
ranged for their benefit by the Winfield public 
schools. 

According to Superintendent of Schools 
Evan E. Evans, it came about in this way: 
“Back in 1925,” he says, “we found that our 
school could be of service to St. Mary's Hos- 


pital by offering a course in chemistry meeting 
the hospital's requirements in its nurses’ 
training course. This course is given by 
T. H. Vaughn. Since 1928 when the William 
Newton Memorial Hospital was built the 
nurses who are in training in the two institu- 
tions have taken this chemistry together in 
the puble school. 

“Twenty-two students were enrolled in 
Mir. Vaughn’s classes for the fall period, which 
met in the chemistry department of the local 
school. Cost of instruction in these classes is 
borne by the State board for vocational educa- 
tion, and the place of meeting, materials, and 
equipment are furnished by the Winfield 
Board of Education.” 

Superintendent Evans calls attention to the 
fact that numerous other courses are being 
provided under the adult education program 
of the Winfield public schools. For instance, 
there is a course in dietetics for nurses. 
There are also courses in crops and _ soils, 
farm programs, cabinetmaking, showcard 
writing, crafts, salesmanship, and hygiene. 

A number of the courses are financed by the 
State board for vocational education, others 
by the Winfield Board of Education only, and 
one course—hygiene—by the American Na- 
tional Red Cross. 

Calling attention to the book review 
periods arranged as a part of the adult educa- 
tion program in Winfield, Superintendent 
Evans says: ‘'These book review periods are 
free to the public and the average attendance 
at these review meetings is between 300 and 
400.” 


C. M. ARTHUR 
* 
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New Books and Pamphlets 


Vocations 

Vocations in Short Stories, by Vera Eleanor 
Morgan. Chicago, American Library Asso- 
ciation, 1938. 47 p. 50 cents. 


Annotated list of Short stories containing vocational 
material of interest to high school students. 


Youth and the World’s Work; vocational 
adjustment of youth In the modern world, by 
James H. Bedford. 1st ed. Los Angeles, 
Society for Occupational Research, ltd., 1938. 
140 p. 

A study of the vocatioual interests, attitudes, and abilities 


of modern youth in coniparison with the opportunities in 
the vocational world. 


For the Library 

Key to the Out-Of-Doors; a bibliography of 
nature books and materials, compiled by 
Richard James Hurley. New York, The 
H. W. Wilson Co., 1938. 256 p. $2.50. 


Lists books, magazines, pictures and lantern Slides, nature 
devices and supplies. 


Quotations for Special Occasions, by Maud 
Van Buren. New York, The H. W. Wilson 
Co., 1938. 201 p. $2.50. 

Approximately 100 quotations are given for each of 30 
different occasions calling for special observance. In addition 
to the important Nation-wide holidays, among those in- 
cluded are: Conservation week, Flag day, Health week, 
Mother’s day, Safety week, and Thrift week. 


Wealth and Safety Education 


Wanted, a Real Nurse, an “R. N.” and 
Safe Nursing Care and Where to Ask For It 
are two folders prepared by the Nursing In- 
formation Service, 50 West 50th Street, 
New York City. Free. 

Describes bricfly the significance of the term ‘‘Registerea 


Nurse” and suggests how to secure professional or other types 
of nursing services when needed. 


Sportsmanlike Driving. Washington, D. C., 
American Automobile Association, 1938. 502 


p. Ulus. $2.50. (Discounts to members 
and educational institutions. Apply to pub- 
lisher.) 


Written and edited by specialists in traffic and in teaching. 
Material is presented in five units with suggestion for teach- 
ing. 


For High Schools 

Our Debt to the Pacific. A bibliography for 
high schools and junior colleges. San Fran- 
ciseo, Calif., Published by Department of the 
Pacific Area, Golden Gate International Ex- 
position, 1838. 380 p. (Pacific House Biblio- 
graphies, I.) 5 cents, single copy. 

The first of a series of bibliographies offercd jointly by the 


administration of Pacific House and by tho American Coun- 
cil of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 
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EDUCATORS’ 


A Guide to the Discussion and Apprecia- 
tion of Drums, a technicolor film of India. 
Prepared by Frederick Houk Law. Recom- 
mended by the Motion Picture Conimittee 
of the Department of Secondary Education of 
the National Education Association. New 
York, 1938. 15 p. (Photoplay Studies, Serics 
of 1938.) 15 cents, single copy (From Edu- 
cational and Recreational Guides, Ine., 1501 
Broadway, Room 1418, New York, N. Y.). 


A guide to the study of background and plot with sugges- 
tions for original writings and further reading in connection 
with ‘“Drums.”’ 


Susan O. Furrerer 
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Recent Theses 


A list of the most recently received doetors’ 
and masters’ theses in education, which may 
be borrowed from the ltbrary of the Offiee of 
Education on interlibrary loan. 


ANDERSON, DUANE H, A study of Wellsville union free 
school district no. 1 for program and building expansion. 
Master’s, 1938. Cornell University. 171 p. ms. 


BREININGER, HERMAN P. Coniparison of the efficiency of 
an individual method and a group method in the teaching 
of ninth grade algebra. Master's, 1935. Pennsylvania State 
College. 50 p. ms. 


DELANEY, HENRY O. Evaluation of the teacher retire 
ment plan in Massachusetts. Master’s, 1938. Boston 
University. 88 p. ms. 


DwyYeER, MADELINE T. Character cducation through 
biography. Master’s, 1938. Boston University. 102 p. ms. 

ELWELL, CLARENCE E. Iufluencc of the enlightenment on 
the Catholic theory of religious education in France, 1750- 
1850. Doctor's, 1938. Harvard University. 502 p. ms. 

FLEMMING, ELIZABETH. Socio-economic background of 
high f Q and low I Q high school students. Master’s, 1935. 
George Washington University. 28 p. ms. 

FRENCH, WILLIAM C, Trends of topics iu certain general 
courses in education as shown by popular textbooks. Doc- 
tor’s, 1929. New York University. 194 p. ms. 

FRIERSON, MARGUERITE S. Study of children’s knowledge 
of current political and civic information. Master’s, 1938. 
Boston University. 136 p. ms. 


Frits, Carr. Study of the change in civie attitudes and 
civic information as a criterion for teaching procedure, 
Master’s, 1935. Pennsylvania State College. 36 p. ms. 

GLEITZ, FLORENCE M. Supervision of education in the 
community: an analysis of significant cases in present prac- 
tice. Doctor’s, 1937. New York University. 271 p. ms. 

Grecory, Mary A. Emergence of secular education in 
France. Master’s, 1935. George Washington University. 
40 p. ms. 

HoLus, ERNEST V. Philanthropic foundations and higher 
education. Doctor’s, 1938. Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 365 p. 

HORNER, Rut. Study of a group of individuals failing 
in one or more Courses iu the College of liberal arts of Syracuso 
university during the year 1936-37. Master’s, 1937. Syracuse 
University. 77 p.ms. : 

Hunt, WituiamM F. GLevel of oxcellence for high school 
newspapers, Master’s, 1934. New Jersey State Teachers 
College. 112 p. ms. 


BULLETIN BOARD 


MILLER, J. ALBERT. Social adjustment of underage and 
overage high school students. Master’s, 1938. George 
Washington University. 34 p. ms. 


MORTON, Mary E. Study of the leisure time pursuits of 
a group of recent Syracuse university graduates. Master’s, 
1938. Syracuse University. 117 p. ms. 


PALMER, LUTRELLE F. Community-centered high school 
in Newport News, Va.: a proposal for its establishment and 
a program for its operation. Master’s, 1936. Hampton 
Institute. 82 p. ms. 

PORTER, RAYMOND W, Testing for counseling program of 
the Young men’s Christian association for National youth 
administration membersin Boston. Doctor’s, 1987. Boston 
University. 215 p. ms. 

RANKIN, Fay S. Religious attitudes of college students: 
a comparative study. Doctor’s, 1937. George Pcabody 
College for Teachers. 81 p. 


RIPPLE, ALECK M. Study of school costs in Red Lake 
county, Minnesota, with a proposal for a large district with 
Plummer as a center. Master’s, 1936. University of North 
Dakota. 101 p. ms. 

RockeETT, RicHARD H. Predicting pupil success in 
various subject matter fields by reference to teachers’ marks. 
Master’s, 1938. Boston University. 104 p. ms. 


RUEGSEGGER, VIRGIL R. Measuring the quality and the 
effectiveness of pupil transportation service. Doctor’s, 
1938. Cornell University. 105 p. ms. 


SATHER, Emit F, Financial survey of school districts in 
McLean county. Master’s, 1936. University of North 
Dakota. 109 p. ms. 


WaLpo, DoroTHy. Development of the boarding school 
for girls in the state of Massachusetts. Doctor’s, 1937. 
Harvard University. 404 p. ms. 


WENZL, THEODORE C, A study of the out-of-school 
activities of pupils in grades six through eight and the social 
significance of these influcnees. Master’s, 1936. New 
Jersey State Teachers College. 60 p. ms. 


Ruta A. Gray 
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A Notable Woman 


February 15, 1939, marks the one-hundred 
and nineteenth birthday anniversary of Susan 
B. Anthony. Many teachers devote some 
period in that day to the life and work of this 
notable woman. 

The following books are included in a com- 
prehensive bibliography on _ distinguished 
American women: 

HARPER, Mrs. IDA (HusTED). The Life aud Work of 

Susan B. Anthony. {ncluding public addresses, her own 

letters and many from her contemporaries during 50 years. 


A story of the evolution of the status of women. The 
Hollenbeck Press. {ndianapolis. 3 vol. 


Howe, M. A. DEWoLFE. Causes and their Champions. 
Boston. Little, Brown & Co. 

Dorr, RnetTA Louise (Cuitp). Susan B. Anthony, the 
woinan who changed the mind of a nation. New York. 
Fredcrick Stokes Co. 

BOLTON, Mrs. SARAH (Knowles). Lives of Girls Who 
Becanic Fanious. Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 

Horton, Epitx. A Group of Famous Women. Stories of 
their Lives. Boston. New York. D.C. Heath & Co. 
Snaw, ANNA IfoWARD. The Story of a Pioncer. Chapters 

1X and X Harper and Brothers, New York. 
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Accrediting in Higher Education 


by Ella B. Ratcliffe, Educational Assistant, Higher Education Division 


There is a growing tendency for 
organizations representing the va- 
rious professions to accredit the 
institutions training for their spe- 
Three notable instances illustrative 


cialties. 
of this tendeney have but recently occurred. 
During the past 8 years, associations of 
engineers, of forestry, and of theology have 
set up criteria for training in their respective 
fields and have issued lists of institutions which 
have been approved as equipped to offer 


training of an acceptable grade. Preliminary 
work on the standardization of nursing educa- 
tion also has been started by the National 
League of Nursing Education and although 
what has been done up to the present is 
tentative, it is not unlikely that the profes- 
sion of nursing will soon join the ranks of 
those for which higher requirements have 
been established. Already—speeifically since 
1935—the collegiate schools of nursing have 
been united in an organization, the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Schools of Nursing, mem- 
bership in which is limited to sehools, or 
departments, or divisions of nursing organized 
as constituent parts of aceredited colleges or 
universitics, and offering a basic professional 
curriculum in nursing leading to a degree. 
Other organizations which already have in 
effect some degree of standardization have 
under eonsideration the strengthening of 
their requirements to bring them up to present 
developments in their professions. Chief 
among these are the associations representing 
dentistry and architecture. 


Accrediting in Engineering 


In the engineering field, the subject of ac- 
creditation has been under consideration for 
more than a deeade. The Society for the Pro- 
motion of Engineering Edueation has been the 
leader in the movement. The setting up of a 
requirement that would be adequate for all the 
fields of the profession was a real problem. 
Through the cooperation of the various groups 
eomposing the major fields of the profession, 
however, agreement was reached on a plan of 
accrediting. In 1932 the American Socicty 
of Civil Engineers, the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgieal Engineers, the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
the Ameriean Institute of Electrieal Engineers, 
and the American Institute of Chemieal 
Engineers, together with the Society for the 
Promotion of Engineering Education and the 
National Council of State Boards of Engineer- 
ing Wxaminers, agreed upon the formation of 
a body composed of representatives of these 
groups to be known as the Engineers’ Couneil 
for Professional Development. The objective 
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of this body was the improvement of the status 
of the profession. As a means toward this 
objeetive its committee on engineering schools 
was authorized to formulate eriteria for col- 
leges of engineering and to inspect and ac- 
eredit the curricula offered by the enginecring 
colleges. 

The committee first prepared a statement 
of principles as a basis for aecrediting schools 
of engineering which it submitted to the 
council and its constituent member organiza- 
tions. The plan of accrediting involved the 
approval of individual engineering curricula 
in each institution, and included both qualita- 
tive and quantitative criteria. After securing 
general approval of the plan the committee 
visited the institutions that desired inspection. 
Its visitations covered 2 years, from Novem- 
ber 1935 to October 1, 1937, when the Engi- 
neers’ Council for Professional Development 
issued its first list of schools offering accredited 
curricula in engineering. Altogether 16 fields 
of engineering were included in the eurricula 
of the institutions contained in the council’s 
first list. 


Approval in Forestry 


To afford a basis for the admission of gradu- 
ates of schools of forestry to junior membership 
in the Society of American Foresters, that body 
in 1935 issued a list of approved institutions. 
The society is a professional organization 
whose senior membership is composed of pro- 
fessional foresters who have demonstrated com- 
petence in their field. By provision of its 
eonstitution, junior members of the society 
shall be graduates of schools of forestry ap- 
proved by the council of the society, or they 
shall establish proof that they have a founda- 
tion for the pursuit of a professional career in 
forestry substantially equivalent to the train- 
ing given in a school of forestry approved by 
the council. 

The approved list was made up after a 
thorough study of the forestry schools, with 
particular reference to the factors affecting 
the efficiency of instruction in four basic fields 
of work—silviculture, forest management, 
forest utilization, and forest economics and 
policy. Rating was confined to these fields 
because the work in the several institutions 
differed so materially. 

Fourteen schools of forestry were found to 
meet the criteria used by the society for the 
approval of schools. Six other sehools, not 
at the time meeting all the requirements, were 
listed as partially approved. Since the list 
was issued in 1935, four other sehools have 
brought up their standards sufficiently to be 
given full approval. 


Theological Schools 


At the meeting of the American Association 
of Theological Schools in 1936, a report was 
presented by its eommittee on accrediting 
institutions which set forth a statement of 
standards, largely qualitative, by which tbe 
association could be guided in acerediting 
theological sehools, and recommended the 
appointment of a commission with authority 
to inspect and aceredit such theological schools 
as desired to be considered for accrediting. 
The report was accepted by the association 
and inspection of institutions was carried on 
during the next 2 years. On June 30, 1938, 
the Commission on Accrediting Theological 
Seminaries and Theological Colleges issued its 
first list of accredited theological schools. 
Forty-six institutions (three in Canada), were 
ineluded in the list. Only 11 of these received 
full recognition. The rest fell short of the 
standards in one or more particulars. The 
commission pointed out that it was not im- 
probable that the deficiencies which prevented 
the full acerediting of some of the institutions 
would be removed in later reports. 


Changes in Standards 


For a number of years the Dental Educa- 
tional Council of Ameriea maintained a classi- 
fication of dental schools, but at its meeting 
on May 1, 1938, voted to discontinue the 
rating of dental schools because “in view of 
the many changes . . . in dental education, 
existing ratings of dental schools would not at 
the present carry adequate significance.” A 
new body, the Council of Dental Education of 
the American Dental Association, whieh takes 
the place of the old Dental Educational 
Council dissolved at the 1938 meeting, hopes 
to start in the near future a resurvey of dental 
schools for the purpose of reclassifying them. 

The Association of Collegiate Schools of 
Arehitecture feels a similar misgiving with 
reference to its present accredited (or mem- 
bership) list, and is casting about for means 
and a suitable organization to carry on an 
investigation of architcetural education. 


What Tabulation Shows 


The tabulation at the top of the next page 
shows the number of professional and tech- 
nical schools and departments accredited, 
approved, or classified by their national pro- 
fession organizations in 1938. 

Standardization of colleges and universities 
has been going on for many years. Each 
year sees new institutions added to the 
aceredited lists of the national and regional 
associations which accredit these institutions. 
But standards in general higher education are 
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Number 
of schools 
Accrediting organization or depart~- 
inerts acy 
credited 
American Association of Colleges of Pharinacy_- 0) 
American Association of Collegiate Schools of 

I USUATB cr Sie line eet 0 9 rhe a 50, 
Ainerican Association of Schools and J)epart- 

MOVES OU UOUENANIEN oo eose cu ens. a 
Amelican Association of Schools of Social Work __ 32 
Aimcrican Association of Theclogical Schools __- | 3 
Anenicany Ban Association. 65) )2.ss5e ll) os 
American Library Association __ . ee 
American Medical Association_______- i 
American Osteopathic Association 6 
Association of Collegiate Schools of Architecture _- ag 
Engineers’ Council for Professional Development. 107 
International Association of Boards of Examin- 

QnsineOptometiry 92500. se see ete 8 
National Association of Schools cf Music_ 91 
Society of American Foresters 18 


changing also, as are the ideas concerning the 
principles and criteria which should govern 
the accrediting of higher institutions. J.ed 
by the North Central Association, there is a 
movement among the regional accrediting 
associations to liberalize their standards for 
accrediting, by substituting qualitative for 
quantitative requirements, and basing ap- 
proval more upon the general effectiveness of 
the institutions in fulfilling the purposes and 
meeting the aims they have set for thein- 
selves. The new criteria of the North Cen- 
tral Association were put into effect in 1934. 
At its annual meeting in November 1937, the 
Middle States Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools approved revised standards 
following lines similar to those of the North 
Central Association, and the Southern Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools will 
take action at its next annual meeting on 
more liberal standards for acerediting by that 
association. 


Accredited in 1938 
The following numbers of colleges, junior 
colleges, and  teacher-training institutions 
were accredited by national and regional 
accrediting associations in 1938: 
ee ee ee 


Univer- . Teacher- 
wae Junior sates 
4 Ate? Dear sities training 
Accrediting organization oenvél @ale ee merits 
lees Bes tions 
Association of American Uni- 
Nicisiticceeesone== seule ee. Oe 241i) 6| (SE Saae eal ene ee 
Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary 
SCh0G|Sese. eee eee ences 121 12 2 
New England Association of 
Colleges and Secondary 
CN OOIS Rene: Sint oo anes one 41 ia epee ee 
North Central Association of 
Coileges and Secondary 
ECNOO|Se-aae ees tae ener 236 47 () 
Northwest Association of See- 
ondary and Higher Schools___ 55 4 i) 
Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools-.- 130 45 QQ 
INGErO collencses=s== == aaen e 38 Si Beeememae 
American Association of Teach- | 
MESKCOllenescaee emcee... OR see we 2 ae 157 


1The association includes teacher-training institutions 
in the list of universities and colleges. 


State Agencies 


Recent movements in accrediting higher 
institutions by State agencies have concerned 
ehiefly junior colleges. In several States junior 
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colleges have been established by State law, 
and this introduction of a new type of institu- 
tion into the State educational system has 
necessitated the setting up of standards for 
its operation. It has also required a state- 
ment by State universities of the conditions 
upon which the university will accept students 
on transfer from these publie junior colleges. 


Compilations of Standards and Lists 


A compilation of the standards used by the 
national and regional associations and by State 


* 


* 


universities and State departments of educa- 
tion in scerediting colleges, junior colleges, 
and teacher-training institutions has just been 
eompiled by a member of the staff of the 
Office of Education. The compilation includes 
also lists of institutions accredited by each of 
these agencies, as well as lists of the institu- 
tions accredited by organizations representing 
the various types of professional education. 

These compilations will be published in a 
revision of the bulletin on Aceredited Higher 
Institutions (now in press) issued periodically 
by the Office of Edneation. 


* 


Edueation of Girls in an Industrial Society 


(Concluded from page 151) 


now as essential for women as for men. The 
part that industry plays in the determination 
of our social, economic, and political views is 
not to be underestimated in the forniulation 
of a program of education for the adjustment 
of the individual to society. It is important 
that every citizen be intelligent as to new and 
better processes in the manufacture of com- 
modities and the development and control of 
power for commercial purposes, as a basis for 
understanding their effect on social-economic 
problems. A knowledge of the operations per- 
formed by workers in the mechanical and 
building trades together with some under- 
standing of the skills required for their execu- 
tion, is necessary for an intelligent considera- 
tion of many problems affecting the public 
generally. Intelligence as to the organization 
of industries for the production of commodities 
and services in accordance with principles of 
economy and efficieney, is a condition for 
participation in any control of such industries. 
Some knowledge of the products of industry 
and the working conditions under which they 
are made is essential for an understanding of 
many labor questions. Last but not least 
it is important that the citizen, both woman 
and man, have a basic knowledge of industrial 
life that will serve as a foundation on which 
to build sound practices relative to group 
relationships. It is heie proposed that this 
objective can be best realized through instrue- 
tion closely related to work with common 
construction materials and tools, visits to 
industrial plants, and the study of the actual 
products of industry as may be e¢arried on in 
school shops and laboratories. 


User, Owner Values 


Some indication has already been given of 
the extent to which women use machines. 
The modern home is equipped with the 
products of the factory and much of the 


service work is carried on by means of mechan- 
ical and electrical appliances. The organiza- 
tion of present-day society and methods of 
living do not provide home experience that 
will serve to educate girls in the use of house- 
hold equipment. For the development of 
such knowledge, which is held to be socially 
desirable, society is dependent upon the 
schools. For the schools to fail to develop 
instruction necessary for the selection, pur- 
chase, use, and maintenanee of industrial 
products and services coming into the home is 
to deny to girls some valuable information. 
Outside of home equipment the ownership 
and operation of an automobile represent 
an outstanding need for educational training 
for the purchase and use of an industrial 
product. Then, too, the girl is entitled to 
instruction that will make her intelligent 
relative to plans for the construction of a 
home and the related knowledge necessary 
for the consummation of such plans. Finally, 
no theory of curriculum making based upon 
life activities should neglect to take into 
account the fact that women acquire industrial 
properties and that they are entitled to educa- 
tional privileges that will upgrade them in the 
ownership and management of such properties. 


Employnient Values 


In behalf of this objective, it should be 
pointed out that about one person out of 
every seven gainfully employed in the manu- 
facturing and mechanical industries is a 
woman. Certainly no one will deny the right 
of an industrial worker to vocational industrial 
training that qualifies her for an initial job or 
for her upgrading, in order that she may earn 
her daily bread and at the same time render a 
social service. Today women are entering 
upon types of industrial work for which both 
pre-employinent training and in-service train- 
ing would be greatly to their advantage. 
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In Public Schools 


Opportunities 

Every home in Detroit, Mich., in which 
there are school ehildren has received an 
illustrated copy of Superintendent Frank 
Cody’s annual report of the Detroit schools. 
Opportunities, the title of a 16-page roto- 
gravure tabloid, reviews in pictures with 
explanatory text the work, services, member- 
ship, costs, and expenditures of the public 
schools of Detroit for the vear 1937-38. The 
pictures call attention to practically every 
phase of the school work, as the three R’s, the 
social studies, placement services, vocational 
education, clubs and hobbies, opportunities 
for the handicapped child, new aids to learning 
including the radio and motion pictures, the 
arts, health services, safety instruction, adult 
education, and other phases of the Detroit 
educational program. 


Health Parade 

At Knoxville, Tenn., an outstanding event 
each year is the annual Health Parade, when 
some 6,000 city school children wearing cos- 
tumes of every color of the rainbow march 
down Gay Street through throngs of specta- 
tors, as reported in a recent issue of News 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


Items of that city. This is the parade of the 
Gold Star children. To become a Gold Star 
child, one must be cheeked on five health 
points, good hearing, throat, eyes, teeth, and 
nutrition, The parade is led by a police 
motorcycle escort, followed by members of 
the city council and of the school board. 
Then come the high-school bands and R. O. 
T. C. units, followed by the Gold Star pupils 
of each school, all wearing their costumes in 
school colors, demonstrating different health 
themes. The procession with its seven bands 
isovera mile long. Among the health themes 
portrayed in costumes are sunshine and fresh- 
air fairies, germ killers, health maypoles, and 
mosquito eradicators. 


Making Register 

The commission for study of crippled 
children, appointed by the mayor is making 
a complete register of every crippled child 
attending the public schools of the city of 
New York. Principals have been requested 
to help the cominission to identify and register 
every crippled child attending regular classes 
in elementary, junior, senior, and vocational 
high schools. For the purpose of identifying 
a crippled person, the commission has defined 
a cripple as “an invalid under 21 years of age, 
who is so handicapped through congenital 
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Cleveland Convention 


The Sixty-uinth annual convention of the 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators will be held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
February 25 to March 2. An innovation 
this year, as announced by President John A. 
Sexson, is a new type of daily informal 
conferences. 

The exhibit hall, iinmediately below the 
main arena of the Cleveland Public Audi- 
toriuin, will be partitioned into cight con- 
ference rooms, which will include space for 
the display of materials essential to the sub- 
ject to be discussed. Exhibits illustrating 
procedures in various parts of the United 
States will be on display at all times. The 
conferences will be held under the leadership 
of specialists in the respective fields. 

The topics of these special conferences 
inelude guidance and personnel, in the prepara- 
tion for which the Providence, R. I., public 
schools and the Office of Education will 
cooperate. The Pittsburgh publie schools 
will arrange the exhibits and conferences on 
safety education; the Salt Lake City, Utah, 
publie schools will be responsible for vocational 
education and placement; the Detroit public 
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schools will have charge of curriculum prob- 
lems for large cities. Curriculum problems in 
small cities will be arranged by school officials 
from small communities; the Minneapolis 
public schools will display the exhibits on 
tests and measurements; the Edueational 
Policies Commission will direct the conferences 
devoted to planning and policy-making in 
education; the headquarters staff of the 
American Association of Sehool Adminis- 
trators will conduct the conferences devoted 
to records, superintendents’ reports, and 
research service. 

These meetings will be carried on in the 
informal manuer of clinies and will give all 
present an opportunity to raise questions 
and participate in the discussions. 

The 1939 yearbook of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators deals with 
the subject, Schools in Small Communities. 
This yearbook which will be presented at one 
of the sessions, has been prepared under the 
direction of educators whose experience has 
familiarized them with problems of educating 
young people in small cities, villages, and 
open country neighborhoods. 


or acquired defects in the use of his or her 
limbs or body musculature as to be unable to 
compete on terms of equality with a normal 
individual of the same age.”’ 


Community Relations 

A comiittce on community relations has 
been appointed in Michigan. The committee 
was asked to assume responsibility for thiee 
areas of curriculum development: (a) inven- 
torying the community for educational re- 
sources; (b) utilizing those resources in the 
educational process; and (e) surveying and 
impioving the community. 


Exchange Teachers 

The schools of Scattle, Wash., are playing 
host to nine exchange teachers this year, 
according to the Educational Bulletin pub- 
lished in that city. The exchange teachers 
were selected as follows: from Madison, 
Wis., one teacher; from Schenectady, N. Y., 
two teachers; and from Providence, R. I., 
six teachers. 


Visitors Employed 

The general assembly of Pennsylvania has 
made it possible for every school district in the 
State to employ a home and school visitor, 
according to a recent issue of Capitol News 
published at Harrisburg. The 1937 legisla- 
ture empowered the board of school directors 
to employ one or more persons to be known as 
home and school visitors, and any school 
district employing a visitor will be reimbursed 
by the State on the same basis as they are now 
reimbursed for elementary school teachers. 
During the school year of 1936-37 there were 
only 114 home and school visitors in Pennsyl- 
vania. Under section 1432 of act 478 it will be 
possible to place approximately 1,500 visitors 
in the school districts of the State. 


W. 8S. DerrenBatGu 


* 


In Colleges 


Education Display 

A visual example of just what the institu- 
tions of higher education in the State of Cali- 
fornia are attempting to do to equip their stu- 
dents for a sound, efficient citizenship is to be 
offered by the University of California at the 
forthcoming Golden Gate International Expo- 
sition. The display will be separate from the 
university’s science display but, ou a smaller 
seale, will be just as nearly complete. While 
the display material will be taken from the 
campus of the University at Berkeley for the 
most part, it will cover the educational phases 
of all of the universities in the State, 


Chinese Stndents 

The 1939 conyention of the Chinese Stu- 
dents’ Association of the South will be held at 
the University of Texas the latter part of next 
August. Homer Eng, one of seven Chinese 
students at the university, is president of the 
association. 

The Chinese Students Association of the 
South was organized in 1987. Mr. Eng says 
that the association comprises a membership 
of 200 students who are studying at 50 col- 
leges located in the Southern States. The 
purpose of the association is to unite into one 
cooperative group the Chinese students from 
China, and the American students of Chinese 
extraction, that they may facilitate better rela- 
tions among themselves, their fellowmen of 
Chinese ancestry residing in the South and 
their Anierican friends. 


“Vagabonding’’ 

A plan for encouraging wider student inter- 
est in a variety of fields of knowledge is being 
developed informally at Brown University 
through the cooperative efforts of the campus 
newspaper, and niembers of the faculty. 
The plan is known in undergraduate circles 
as ‘‘vagabonding’’——dropping in to hear lec- 
tures and to watch laboratory demonstrations 
in courses in which students are not registered. 
lt is proving popular with lower classmen and 
upper classmen alike, and has been endorsed 
by President Henry M. Wriston. 

“Vagabonding” is especially frequent in 
courses related to the arts, humanities, and 
social studies, according to the survey. 
Editorially, the school paper points out that it 
is difficult for students to take all eourses in 
which they are interested, but that ‘‘vaga- 
bonding can open new fields of knowledge and 
introduce you to professors you’d otherwise 
never meet... if you like, you go. It’s a des- 
sert menu, except that there are no priees.”’ 


Cooperative Houses 

It will cost students at the University of 
Texas an average of $17 a month for room and 
board in student cooperative houses, accord- 
ing to statistics recently compiled at that 
institution. In the 13 units for men and 2 
units for women more than $25,000 in living 
expenses will be saved this school year, it was 
estimated. The addition of six houses for 
men this fall marked the first great inerease in 
cooperative living at the university since the 
movement began in 1936. Over 300 students 
are taking part in the program. 


Atiaek Jeb Prokiem 

Their biggest problem at the end of their 
University of Iowa careers—that of securing 
jobs—will be attacked 6 months before gradu- 
ation by some 75 senior stucents. As in 1938, 
a booklet of personal information about each 
of the seniors will be mailed to soine 400 pros- 
peetive emplovers throughout the Middle 
West. From the details printed, together 
with a picture of each man, the men in various 


companies who give out the jobs will be able to 
judge the qualifications of the seniors in elec- 
trical, mechanical, civil, and chemical engi- 
neering. 

This personnel service, done with the coop- 
eration of the college of engineering and the 
students, was a great aid last spring in the 
placing of graduates. 


Alnmni Catalog Office 


Recognized as one of the most efficient 
organizations of its kind, the University of 
Michigan alumni catalog office has the tre- 
mendous job of keeping track of the univer- 
sity’s 92,000 living alumni. About 117,000 
men and women have attended the university, 
and of this number the catalog office has been 
able to keep track of all but about 2 percent. 


Social Welfare 

Demand for competent social workers in 
public and private agencies, increased with 
the current emphasis upon social welfare as a 
function of government, has resulted in the 
development of a graduate professional 
curriculum at the University of Iowa. For 
the first time this curriculum in the division 
of social administration of the commerce 
college was placed on a 2-year graduate level. 
The major emphasis of the division is upon the 
preparation of students for professional social 
work, 


Drama Loan Serviee 

Distributing an average of 100 plays a 
week to Texas play-giving organizations is the 
drama loan service, a part of the division of 
extension of the University of Texas. Work- 
ing to aid high-school dramatists, university 
draina clubs, and community theater groups 
all over the State, the loan service has more 
than 7,000 plays which it circulates upon 
request. Sixteen major publishing companies 
in the United States contribute the latest plays 
to the library of the loan service. The service 
is also equipped and ready to give information 
on stage equipment and stage direction. 


Watton C. Joun 


* 
In Libraries 


Survey of Research Facilities 


Realizing that library resources are of little 
value unless their location is known, a group 
of southern librarians have recently made a 
thorough survey of the research material in 
that section. The results of their cooperative 
undertaking are now available in a printed 
report of 379 pages, entitled Resources of 
Southern Libraries, a Survey of the Facilities for 
Research, published by the American Library 
Association. As stated in the introduction, 
this work is the first attenipt to survey all 
classes of library rescarch material distributed 
over a large region. The descriptions and 
locations of library resources will prove useful 


not only to the experienced research worker 
but also to the general reader in a special field. 
Among the various subject fields covered is 
that of education, with a concise but useful 
account given of the important research collec- 
tions to be found in tbe South. 


“Book Special’ 

With the demands for library service con- 
stantly growing, the Bexar County Tree 
Library in Texas has been obliged to supple- 
ment its regular bookmobile service with a 
“book special,’ a coupe with special arrange- 
ments for book boxes in the baggage compart- 
ment. This small car has meant more eco- 
nomical and frequent book service to rural 
communities. As a result of the new sched- 
ule, a 100 percent increase in circulation was 
recorded, 14,604 volumes being read in 
October 1988 as compared with 7,318 in 
October 1937. 


Objectives 

Among the objectives set forth in the latest 
annual report of the Library Extension Board 
of the American Library Association are the 
following: 

1. Development of State-wide systems of 
public libraries, organized in large units, with 
resources adequate for service throughout 
their areas. 

2. Strengthening of State responsibility and 
leadership through State library agencies, 
grants for library development, and legislation 
adapted to modern conditions. 

3. Federal aid to increase library oppor- 
tunity in the States, to be administered by the 
State library agencies in such ways as to en- 
courage State and local initiative and respon- 
sibility. 


“Ilomemakers Bookshelf” 

According to the Kansas Library Bulletin, 
the study groups in the active parent-educa- 
tion program now being carried on in that 
State are finding library facilities highly im- 
portant in their work. Accurate up-to-date 
information is required constantly for the 
classes in child behavior, consumer education, 
nutrition, and home management. To meet 
this need, the traveling teachers provided by 
the State board for vocational education and 
the local chairmen have been working with 
their librarians to build up a “homemakers 
bookshelf,” to be available to the members of 
the study groups and also to all parents in the 
community. 

Rateyw M. Dunpar 


* 


In Other 
Government Agencies 


National Park Service 
By terms of a joint agreement between the 
National Park Service and the Forest Service, 
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proteetion and perpetuation of the ‘“Appa- 
lachian Trailway” from Mount Katahdin, 
Maine, to Mount Oglethorpe, Ga., as a dis- 
tinct type of regional area devoted to hiking 
/and camping are assured. A protective strip 
will be established along 546 miles of the 
Appalachian Trail traversing eight national 
forests and 158 miles in two national parks. 
Location and marking of the entire route, 
which extends for 2,050 miles along the broken 
_erestline of the Appalachian Range was com- 
pleted in 1937. 

A complete chain of campsites and shelter 
| facilities located not more than a comfortable 
day’s hike apart, along portions of the Appa- 
tachian Trail passing through areas under Goy- 
ernment jurisdiction is the ultimate objective. 
The following sections of the Appalachian 
Trail are covered by the joint agreement: 


State Area Miles 
New Hampshire---___- White Mountain National 99 
Forest. 
VERO 3 eee Green Mountain National 65 
Forest. 
VS Shenandoah National Park__ 88 
George Washington WNa- 68 
tional Forest. 
Jefferson National Forest_._ 85 
‘eines eee Cherokee National Forest. __ 55 
North Carolina___....| Pisgah National Forest ____- 45 
North Carolina-Ten- | Great Smoky Mountains 70 
nessee. National Park. 
North Carolina____._.| Nantahala National Forest_ 54 
| Choi Ea uanoockee National 85 
orest. 


Shelters similar to the one shown on this 
page, consisting of an open porch with fire- 
place for hikers’ gatherings in moderate 
weather and a sleeping room with stove in 
which 12 hikers may be accommodated in 
double-deck bunks, will be provided by the 
National Park Service along the Appalachian 
Trail within Great Smoky Mountains Na- 
tional Park. 

National Youth Administration 

The National Youth Administration has 
been authorized to use portions of the Algiers 
Naval Station, New Orleans, and the Naval 
Ordnance plant at South Charlestown, W. Va., 
for the establishment of regional resident work 
centers in the expansion of its work program 
for out-of-school unemployed youth. 

Equipment and facilities of these idle 
Government properties will be utilized in 
developing the NYA work experience program 
in mechanical and metal-work pursuits. 
Results obtained on the resident work project 
at Quoddy Village, Eastport, Maine, demon- 
strated the advisability of establishing resident, 
centers in other parts of the country, par- 
ticularly where necessary mechanical facilities 
are available. 

More than 400 boys are employed at 
Quoddy Village, where for a 5-month period 
they receive work experience and related 
instruction in shop practice and mechanical 
occupations. 


® In Illinois, a State-wide, 60-day campaign 
for the employment of NYA boys and girls 
Was carried on by William J. Campbell, State 
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Wiker’s cabin—Shenandoah National Park. 


NYA Director. The canipaign started October 
1 and by November 10, 2,521 jobs had been 
secured. 

Widespread publicity in newspapers and in 
radio announcements played an important 
part in the success of the drive, according to 
Mr. Campbell, as well as cooperation on the 
part of individuals, organizations, and com- 
munities. 

Marcaret F, Ryan 


* 
The Land-Grant College 


(Concluded from page 140) 


Such a proposal as the one I have pre- 
sented, involving cooperative research in the 
fields of collegiate instruction and teacher 
training, would do much to assure the Federal 
Government that its subsidies of $5,000,000 
per year for instruction and $2,000,000 per 
year for teacher training are being used most 
advantageously. The proposal has the hearty 
endorsement of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. Some leaders in that Depart- 
ment feel, in fact, that the attack upon prob- 
lems of instruction (Gneluding, of course, 
curricula, teaching procedures, and student 
personnel matters), is the most pressing need 
of the colleges today. It is hoped that as our 
policy is developed it will facilitate and extend 
the work so ably carried on by the Association 
of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities’ coni- 
mittee on instruction with the aid of I. H. 
Shinn of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Iam eager to see the productive 
work of such committees multiplied mani- 
fold. 

As the land-grant colleges have pioneered 
in many other phases of higher education, I 
hope they may see fit to pioneer in this one 
also. It is the earnest hope of those of us in 


the Office of Education that we may always 
be helpful to you and never, in the slightest 
degree, a hindrance. 


* 
Visual Aids 


(Concluded from page 142) 


State higher institutions, shows gratifying 
progress in the provision of special courses con- 
cerned with the use of visual aids in the class- 
room. In at least two States—Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey—all State institutions of the 
type indicated offer such courses. In at 
least 14 States one or more institutions an- 
nounce such courses. State universities and 
colleges other than those definitely estab- 
lished for the purpose of preparing teachers. 
offer courses in the use of visual aids in a 
number of States as do such private institu- 
tions as Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and New York University. In at least 
17 States, State universities, generally through 
their extension divisions, maintain film serv- 
ices for the distribution and often for the prep- 
aration of educational films for a variety of 
purposes— including classroom use. 

Much of the progress in mechanical equip- 
ment for using visual materials made since 
1832 is, of course, very recent—within little 
mere than a decade. It seems reasonable to 
expect that reductions In the cost of expensive 
equipment will follow increased use, and that 
increased use will come with the availability 
of more and better materials. The increas- 
ing interest of educational institutions, school 
systems and professional educators generally 
in the preparation, selection, and distribution 
of films and other projected materials designed 
to supplement and enrich the school program 
promises wider extension in the near future 
of the use of these newer types of visual aids. 
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eurrieulum materials published  sinee 

1934. 20 cents. 

Part 

IV. Classified list of courses of study, 
1934-37. 15 eents. 


13 radio seripts. 
60 cents. 
Let Freedom Ring! 


Manual. 20 eents. 


[USE ORDER BLANK ON OPPOSITE PAGE] 


nN 


$2, 


83. 


$4. 


33. 


34. 


188. 


. Choosing our way. 
. To promote the cause of education. 20 


arts—lIts 
Ameriean schools. 


interpretation in 
15 cents. 


5. The school building situation and needs. 
10 cents. 

. Guidanee bibliography, 1935. 10 eents. 

. Guidance bibliography, 1936. 10 eents. 


. Voeational cducation and guidanee of 


Negrocs. (In press.) 


MISCELLANY 
35 eents. 


eents. 


PAMPHLETS 


Physieal education in institutions of 
higher education. 10 cents. 

Handbook for compiling age-grade-prog- 
ress statisties. 10 cents. 

Safety aud sanitation in institutions of 
higher edueation. 10 cents. 


. Salary and education of rural school per- 


sonnel—Status and trends. 5 eents. 
LEAFLETS 
. Federal aid for edueation, 1935-36 and 
1936-37. 10 cents. 
. Personuel and finaneial statisties of 


school organizations serving rural chil- 
dren, 1933-34. 5 eents. 

The housing and equipment of sehool 
libraries. 5 cents. 

State library agencies as sourees of 
pictorial material for social studies. 5 
cents. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
BULLETINS 


Young men in farming—A_ study of 
young men to determine the qualifica- 
tions, opportunities, and needs for train- 
ing in farming, together with derived 
guidanee, placement, and training ob- 
jeetives. 15 cents. 


. Landseaping the farmstead— Making the 


farm home grounds more attractive. 15 
cents. 


. Voeational rehabilitation of the physi- 


eally handieapped. 10 ecnts. 


. Interpretive seienee aud related informa- 


tion in vocational agriculture— Effective 
utilization of seientifie principles and re- 
lated information in organized agricul- 
tural instruetion. 10 eents. 


. Duties and responsibilities of the general 


household employee. 10 cents, 
. Homemaking edueation program for 
adults. 15 cents. 


United States Department of the Interior 
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Americans All—Immigrants All 


Every Sunday at 2-2:30 p. m., E. S. T. 
Coast to coast—CBS network in cooperation with the 
Service Bureau for Intercultural Education 


February 5, JEWS IN AMERICA 

Coming from all parts of Europe, Jews hegan settling in the 
United States early in the Colonial period. Today four and a 
half million Jews are making tbeir home in the United States. 
Hear of their contributions in musie, science, literature, mathe- 
maties, and industry. 
February 12, SLAVS IN AMERICA—I 

From Russia, Lithuania, Latvia—came the Slavs. They 
heeame workers in steel, packing-bouse laborers, mill hands, 
farmers. They brought with them not only their hrawn, but the 
light and gleam in their souls that inspired the musie and literature 
of their great masters—of a Tolstoy or of a Tachaikowsky. 
February 19, SLAVS IN AMERICA—II 
The great surge of humanity from the Slavie countries continues. 
The pounding of peasant boots is heard from Poland to Delaware, 
froin Yugoslavia to Wisconsin and Minnesota, from Rumania to 
Obio. Ameriea gave them a safe haven. They gave to Ameriea 
prosperons farms, busy faetories, song, music, the genina of great 
peoples. 
February 26, ORIENTALS IN AMERICA 

Orieutals came: Chinese into California, and in smaller numbers 
into our industrial East, beeause their labor was needed on rail- 
road and ranch and in faetory; Japanese to the farms of California. 
The Koreans, the Indians, the Filipinos eame, and others. All 
of these groups bronglt with them the artistic sensitivity of the 
Far East, 
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The World Is Yours 


Every Sunday at 4:30-5 p. m., E. S. T. 
Coast to coast—NBCE red network in cooperation swith 
the Smithsonian Institution 


February 5, YOUR HOME 

The panorama from eave and mud hut to the modern air- 
conditioned, steel-framed home! Learn what the home of 
today contains that has been handed down from the ancients. 
Hear about new developments in modern design, construction, 
and comfort. 
February 12, GREAT AMERICAN BIOLOGISTS 

The biologist may be a laboratory researcher seeking new facts 
tbrougb his microscope, or he may be an outdoor naturalist 
learning through eareful observation the hidden secrets of nature. 
He may be a Linnaeus, a Huxley, an Audubon, an Agassiz, or a 
David Starr Jordan. ‘The World Is Yours” broadeast will tell 
the story of some of Ameriea’s great biologists and of the out- 
standing contributions they bave made to tbe “seienee of life.’’ 
February 19, TIE STORY OF ALUMINUM 

Aluminum is the most abundant metal in the earth’s erust, 
altbough prior io the researeh and discoveries of scientists it was 
exceedingly difficult to find it. Today it is a metal familiar to 
almost everyone. Its eommoa uses now include airplanes, rail- 
roads, motorbuses, and eooking utensils, What.are the newest 
uses of this valuable metal? 

February 26, CAVE AND CLIFF DWELLERS 

The first reeords of the Ameriean Aborigines in the Southwest 
show them as makers of baskets and textiles. They used the 
spear as 2 weapon instead of the bow and arrow. Listen to the 
colorfnl] dranta of the life of these early peoples. 


For more information write the UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OrricE oF Epucation, Wasiineton, D. C. 


Wateh for next month’s program titles ° 
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Wings for the Martins 


Every Wednesday at 9:30-10 p. m., E. S. T. 
Coast to coast—NBC blue network in cooperation with 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


February I, PLANNING FOR COLLEGE 

The Martins make plans for the September college 
problem in February. There is a reason for this. 
Tane in on the Martins, and hear them diseuss 
Patricia’s plans for college. There is a tip in this 
program for many another youngster with high 
seboo] behind him and a question mark abead. 


February 8, 
“NO MORE MOVIES THIS MONTII? 

What do you know abont motion pictures? Lave 
you a favorite actor? Producer? Would you like to 
know what children learn from movies? . . . If yon 
are dissatisfied witb the present run of “movies,” 
what can you do to improve them? How ean you 
balanee the family’s movie budget? The Martins’ 
experiences will help you. 


February 15, WIIAT? NO NIGIIF WORK? 

Time was when Dad had to work hard to get the 
correet auswer to Sonny’s arithmetic problein. How 
many a mother would prefer to hear the children 
“recite” tl help tl ith their “night work!”* 

recite than to hetp them with their “might work! 
But “home work” is different in the Martin family. 
They go to a modern sehool, 


February 22, PLACES TO LEARN 
OUTSIDE THE SCHOOL 

Woods, fields, parks, museums,” playgrounds, 
theaters, factories—dozens of places to learn outside 
of school! Uobbies, games, hikes, field trips, bird 
study, collectng. photography—scores of things to 
take part in} Tbe Martin children get new ideas 
fron: their eonsins in a eountry school. 
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Congress, in 1867, established the Office of Educa- 
tion to “collect such statistics and facets as shall show 


Order its service for ] year by sending $1.00 to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
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Measurements 
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the condition and progress of education in the several 
States and Territories”; to “diffuse such information 
as shall aid in the establishment and maintenance 
of efficient school systems’; and “otherwise pro- 
mote the cause of education throughout the coun- 
try.” To diffuse expeditiously information and 
facts collected, the Office of Education publishes 
SCIIOOL LIFE, a nionthly service, October 
through July. SCHOOL LIFE provides a national 
perspective of education in the United States. 


ing Office, Washington, D. C. To forcign countries, 
$1.50 a year. On all orders for 100 copies or nore 
to be sent to one address, the Superintendent of 
Documents allows a discount of 25 percent. Enter 
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all editorial communications pertaining to SCHOOL 
LIFE to Editorial Division, Office of Education, 
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ington, D.C. The printing of SCHOOL LIFE has 
been approved by the Director of the Budget. 
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On This Month’s Cover 


“Good morning, neighbor,” savs the visitor 
on the cover page this month. The iltustra- 
tion is that of a playhouse fully equipped, 
consisting of a living room, dining room, bed- 
room, and kitchen. Many problems dealing 
with home life are helped toward solution by 
means of the ‘make believe’ house, it is 
claimed by the Ohio State School for the Blind, 
where the little house is located. 


Among the Authors 


In this issue ScHoou LiFe presents the first 
of a scrics of articles on education in the 
Baltic States. KK. Masititnas, author of the 
first, describing the school system in Lithu- 
ania, besides being undersecretary of the 
Lithuanian Ministry of Education, is head of 
the educational council which developed the 
reorganization plans of Lithuania’s cduca- 
tional system. He is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Waunas, where -he specialized in 
pedagogy. Hc has studied also in universities 
in Germany and Switzerland. 

During the latter part of the nincteenth 
eentury the Lithuanians, like many other 
minority peoples, were severely restricted in 
the use of their own language and the develop- 
ment of their literature. In that period, from 
about 1864 to 1904, all printing in Lithuanian 
was forbidden and the Lithuanian clementary 
and secondary schools were closed. It was 
then that the mothers with the aid of smug- 
gied books secretly taught their children at 
least to read and write in their mother tongue, 
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Education’s Appeal for Humanity 


RECENTLY I was a dinner guest at the home of some dear friends. They are of 
Italian heritage and are Catholies. Their parents were among the five niillion people 
who came to this country from Italy. 

The next day I sat in conference with a group of 25 very intelligent, cultured, 
and interesting Negro men and women at International [louse of Chicago University 
discussmg with them eertain problems of higher edueation. 

Not long ago while in Des Moines, Lowa, | visited again a close personal friend, 
a rabbi, in whose home and synagogue I have spent many profitable hours during 
20 years of residence in that city. 

These few personal experiences of recent months show in a very real way how a 
relatively free society enables us to enrteh our lives through fellowship with men of 
different races and religions. 

It is a short-sighted mdividual who passes by the innumerable opportunities 
in a free soetety to enrieh his life by exehangmg experiences and ideas with: those 
of a different ractal or religious background than his own. When short-sightedness 
of this kind is expressed as a social doctrine and children are taught that blood is the 
basis of superiority, the rights of those who want to expand their personalities to 
encompass humanity itself are not only denied, but the whole soerety beeomes sick 
with the arroganee and brutality whieh naturally flow from this false theory of 
superiority. 

Of course, we in this country have not reached a stage of perfection in the 
cooperative building of American culture through fruitful interrelationships of various 
groups. But here in this Nation to which 38 million iunmigrants have come during 
the last 120 years, the struggle of peoples of all races and of many ereeds has been 
and is consciously toward the goal of human understanding and tolerance. 

We are free to participate in this effort to elevate humankind irrespeetive of 
race, color, or ereed; to rise to new heights of civilization with the help of all contribu- 
tors to culture. And we do participate in this reaelimg for human welfare as we 
recognize the worth of personality for its own values. 

There are those who deprecate the democratic way of life, and even sneer at its 
idealism. They rest their ease on the power of physical foree exercised by so-called 
superior persons at the top; they rule the people by dictation and by fear of the sword. 
We stake our faith on the spiritual power of self-respect and self-reliance among 
the people. We believe that centuries of history and our own national experience 
furnish ample evidence that the God-given impulse to be free and the inborn longing 
for self-development and self-expression cannot be permanently submerged by those 
few who in times of erisis seize temporarily the power to control and stultify the 
lives of many. 

But this ultimate faith of ours in the triumph of humanity over bigotry ealls 
for positive action, particularly at times when the human spirit is broken by sporadic 
fanaticism. Educators today are challenged as never before to deal realistically 
with this miquitous blood theory which poisons the springs of civilization. The 
answer to barbarism has always been enlightenment. And this is still the answer. 
We shall measure men of all races and creeds by their achievement, their honesty of 
purpose, and their humility. We shall not turn our eyes back to the darkness of 
the Middle Ages for we know that our course toward human solidarity leads to a 
unity based on moral forces eapable of meeting today’s and lomorrow’s crises. 


Commissioner of Education, 


1G1 


and in so doing dared prison and exile. The 
Lithuanian sculptor, Petras Rimsa symbolizes 
this in his group “Lietuvos Mokykla” (The 
Lithuanian School), pietured in connection 
with the article, wlich portrays a peasant 
mother seated at her spinning wheel teaching 
her child to read. Jfow well that spirit of 
determination is uow being carried on tm 
Lithuania may be judged by the readers of 
Mr. Masilifinas’ account of edueation in his 
coultry. 


Timon Covent, specialist tn school finance, 
presents sone timely information in this 
month’s issue on Pennsylvania’s New School 
Building Program. Mr. Covert discusses two 
recent actions of the State legislature which 
resulted in the extensive building program. 
lle points out that the program will benefit 
districts with low valuation to a greater extent 
than it will those with high valuation. 


Davio T. Brose, associate statistician in 
educational statistics, presents some statistical 
information on Graduates of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools. Among other interesting 
facts pointed out by Mr. Blose, be asserts 
that “for every person graduating from high 
schools in 1870, 22 graduate today.” He also 
presents a table covering the vears from 1870 
to 1988, inclusive. 


Epity Gantt, specialist in public libraries, 
discusses the extension of publie library serv- 
ice through County and Regional Libraries. 
Miss Gantt traces briefly some of the historical 
background whiel: has led to such extension. 
She also describes the library services in New 
Iengland towns, in the T. V. A. area, and the 
Tri-Parish plan in Louisiana. 


WaLTer J. GREENLEAF, specialist, occupa- 
tional information and guidance service, pre- 
sents some information having to do with 
exhibits from colleges and universities on dis- 
play in the college wing of the fine arts gal- 
lery of the United States Department. of the 
Interior. Dr. Greenleaf briefly describes the 
various exhibits that have been shown so far 
and announces the eoming exhibition. In 
speaking of the guest book which is kept in 
the gallery, he states that the book reveals 
names of many well-known individuals from 
all parts of the world who have visited the 
gallery since it was opened. 


* 
Convention Calendar 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
31-April 1. 

AMERICAN AssociATION or DenraL Scnoo.s. 
Cleveland, Ohio, March 20-22. 

AmMErican Ceramic Society. Chicago, Ih, 
week of April 17. 


PouiricAL AND 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 


NATIONAL Association oF DEANS AND 
Apvisers or Men. Gatlinburg, Tenn., 
March 23> 25. 

SEconpARY Epucarion Boarp. Philadcl- 


phia, Pa., February 24 and 25. 
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Biggerstaff’s Teacher's Certificate 


*& %& W%& «The Library of the Offiee of Eduea- 
tion has recently eome into posses- 

i ia sion of an original and interesting 
oe teacher’s ceertifieate granted to 
Temperance P. Biggerstaff, 100 years ago. It 
states that the holder was ‘‘qualified to teach 
reading and arithmetic,” and “sustains a good 
moral character.”’ This certificate was be- 
stowed by the School Examiners of the Town- 
ship of York (no State given) on April 25, 1837. 
The document isin fairly good condition as to 


New Postal Rates on 


%& % % An Exccutive order signed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, setting the postal 
i I rates on the domestie mailing of 
books at 114 cents per pound or 
fraction thereof, irrespeetive of the zone of 
destination, went into effeet November 1, 
1938, and will continue until June 30, 1939, 
Aceording to the official proclamation of 
the President, the aetion was taken beeause 
“the interests of the public, in the promotion 
of the cultural growth, education and develop- 
ment of the American people, reqnire that the 
postage rates on books . . . be modified.” 
The new rate (panier 24, amended sec- 
tion 561 and new section 5724, Postal Laws 
and Regulations) means that teachers, scholars 
and general readers, no matter how far distant 
in the United States from the publishing center 
of the Nation, will have the benefit of a flat 
postal rate. On a 2-pound book package, for 
instance, the mailing charge will be only 3 
cents, even though the purchaser or book bor- 
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paper and ink and legibility. No seals or stamps 


are affixed to give it official importance, anc 
its 50 words are carefully handwritten. I 
says nothing as to what educational qualifi. 
eations and teaeher training the applieant 
possessed, and nothing about requirements, 
The library will preserve this origina’ 
certificate for the benefit of researeh workers 
as a bit of evidence in teacher eertifieation from 

the past eentury. 
Marrua R. McCasg 


Books 


rower may be 3,000 miles away. With the 
savings in postal costs, schools and libraries 
will likewise have more money to spend for 
additional books. 

As noted, these new rates are in foree for a 
trial period of 8 months, but if the results 
justify, the order may be extended by the 
President or by congressional action. Plans 
are therefore being made to obtain data on 
sueh points as: The extent to whieh schools 
and libraries are being benefited by the new 
order; whether individual readers are being 
enabled to buy additional books and to secure 
a larger number of books on loan from libra- 
ries, book clubs, and circulating libraries; and 
also whether members of the teaching profes- 
ston to whom the eontinuous reading of books 
is a professional necessity are being aided to 
secure nore books for their own personal use. 
Such facts as these should give some indiea- 
tion of the extent to which the new rates are 
aiding the progress of edueation. 

SCMOOL 


LIFE, March 1939 


* * % Just off the Government Printing 
Office press is a volume of 421 pages 
entitled the Annual Report of the 

8 Secretary of the Interior for the Fiscal 
Fear ae June 80, 1988, 

In this volume, which is officially addressed 
-o the President of the United States, a report 
of activities, services, and progress of the bu- 
caus and agencies in the Department is given. 

Under Advances in Education, the Secretary 
Joints out, among other things, that 
“More than 6 million pupils are now en- 
‘olled in the 4 years of the public high schools, 
which, with the addition of private school 
enrollment, brings the total high-school en- 
olhnent to more than 61% million. Enroll- 
ment in night and part-time schools amounted 
fo approximately 114 million persons. Of the 
300,000 enrollees in the Civilian Conservation 
Corps camps, 90 percent participated in the 
educational program. 

“Despite the fact that from December 1933 
to December 1936 the Public Works Admin- 
een allotted more than $244,000,000 in 
grants and loans for public-school buildings, 
the total estimated cost being more than 
$469,000,000, a survey showed that in 62 per- 
cent of citics with 10,000 population or more, 
an additional $496,000,000 were needed for 
school construction. The principal reason 
given for this need was the lag in schoo} build- 
ing construction during the World War. 

“Through the educational radio project 
three major programs were produced during 
the past fiscal year. 

“Forum demonstration projects were con- 
ducted under the sponsorship of the Office of 
Edueation in 18 areas of the country during 
the fiscal year. 

“For the first time in its 70 years, library 
facilities have been adequate for the Office of 
Education in the new quarters of the consoli- 
dated library in the Department of the In- 
terior Building. A Library Service Division 
Was organized. 

_ “College art was given encouragement by 
the establishment of a college arts section in the 
Fine Arts Gallery of the Department. 


“The Office of Education continued to 
carry on activities in the field of vocational 
education and vocational rehabilitation un- 
der the authority of eight separate acts of 
Congress. Under these acts the Office of 
Education cooperates with the States in pro- 
moting vocational education in agriculture, 
the trades and industries, home economics, 
business education, and in rehabilitating for 
employment persons disabled through acci- 
dent, illness, or congenital causes.” 


Commissioner’s Recommendations 


As a significant section of the Office of 
Education’s report, Commissioner J. W. 
Studebaker issued the following statement 
and recommendations: 

“What is left undone by the Office, what the 
rich possibilities for additional services are, 
stand out in my mind in contrast with the 
relatively meager, although I trust effective, 
services now being rendered. I wish, there- 
fore, to include in these recommendations 
brief statements of what I think the Office of 
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Education should be equipped to do which it 
cannot now do. 
SERVICES CALLING FOR FEDERAL 
LEGISLATION 
A. The President’s Advisory Committee 
on Education 


This committee submitted a report in March 
1938. That report analyzes admirably the 
general problem of the Federal relations to 
education. With the spirit and the general 
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OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


J. W. Studebaker, Commissioner 


Wes from ¢clnidhood throngh adult life the people of a Nation 
ure leurning through effective eduentional processes that the conser- 
vation of maternal and of human resources 1s necessary to the happi- 
ness of the individual and to the preservation of the desirable things 
of Ile for all, conservation in its broadest meaning is making progress, 

It is that kind of progress which the Nation's schools, colleges, 
universities, and other educational agencies are reporting today in 
erenter measure it seems, than in past years. It is that kind of progress 
which mny be noted throughout the report of the Office of Education 
for the fiscal year that closed June 30, 1938. 


GENERAL EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 
AN OVER-VIEW OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


In the field of elementary education, even though enrollments have 
show. same decrease, it should be borne in mind thet the elementary 
schoo] provides the basic education for all children and the only 
education received by many. 

With emphasis upon such important service has come pa fuller ap- 
preeiution of some of the needs in the elementary school. These 
include: Increased individual guidance; health and recreational 
services, closer cooperution between home and school; a school organ- 
ization and curriculuin adjustuble to individual abilities and interests; 
and schvol building and equipment adequate to serve the community 
in its present-day wide range of uctivities. Efforts are being made in 
muny stlool systems throughout the country to meet such needs. 

The recognized social and economie losses due to first-grade failures 
hus been the canse of recent marked increases in adjustments of pro- 
motion stundards und school orgunization. 

The formution of curriculum laboratories and divisions within State 
and local school systems and in colleges and universities is a com- 
parutively recent development. Through suclt laboratories com- 
mittce work is :unded for continuous modifieation of teaching materials 
and helpful information is made available, 
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findings of that report, I am in agreement. 
It recognizes an expanding responsibility of 
the Federal Government in the field of educa- 
tion. It selects the areas of education in 
which the Federal Government should par- 
ticipate and sets forth the reasons why the 
development of cach of these areas is a matter 
of national concern. 

The committee recommends that the Office 
of Education should have large responsibility 
for the administration of the proposed laws. 
Therefore, it is appropriate to name these 
important areas of education and to summa- 
rize in a few words the reasons why legislation, 
framed in accordance with the most satis- 
factory formulas for Federal-State relations 
that ean be evolved and designed to carry out 
the Advisory Committee’s general purposes, 
should be passed. 

1. Federal equalization fund.—-The 
equalization of educational opportunity among 
the States for elementary and secondary school 
pupils should no longer be neglected. Equal- 
ity of opportunity is the most basie tenet of 
democracy. Furthermore, national welfare 
demands that the weaker schools be strength- 
ened. A low standard of education in one 
community affects adversely all communities. 
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2. Teacher training.~-No school program 
can be strong unless the teachers are well 
trained. Therefore, the Federal Governnient, 
when it contributes funds for education in the 
States, must take steps to assure highly trained 
teachers for the schools. 

3. School buildings to assist in meeting 
the expense of better district organiza- 
tion.—Schoels have been established in 
many States under the small district system. 
Small school districts were well adapted to 
earlier years, in fact they were necessary then, 
but today they are ineflicient and often too 
expensive. The most common feature in this 
district system is a small and unsatisfactory 
building in cach district. In many eases the 
perpetuation of an outworn district organiza- 
tion plan is due to the expense involved in 
providing modern school buildings and facil- 
ities, Therefore, the Federal Government ean 
materially assist in remedying the existing 
situation by stimulating a sehool building 
program that will enable many communities 
to bring about an efficient scheme of district 
organization. 

4. Assistance to State departments of 
education.—With the passing years, more 
and more responsibility for an effective system 
of education in the several States is falling 
upon State departments of education. The 
planning of courses of study, the certification 
of teachers, and many other responsibilities 
which were formerly carried by the loeal dis- 
tricts, are now handled by State departments 
of education. An inereasingly large share of 
the funds for the support of schools is being 
colleeted and distributed on a State rather 
than on a loca} district basis. 

Many State departments are not adequately 
equipped to administer their already heavy 
duties. If Federal funds are made available 
to the States it is important that provision also 
be made to assist State departments of cduca- 
tion in carrying their ever-enlarging responsi- 
bilities. 

5. Bridging the gap between school and 
job.—The responsibility of the publie for the 
welfare and training of a youth does not end 
when he chooses to leave the public school. 
A prolonged gap between school and job may 
nullify much of the good which accrues from 
attending school. The publie should con- 
tinue its interest in a young person at least 
until he is placed in a suitable occupation 
where he ean be self-sustaining. 

Therefore, to organize and coordinate all 
educational services available for young people 
in each comniunity, so that each youth will be 
guided into the type of activity best suited to 
him, is an urgent publie duty. This service for 
youth is bound to be intimately related to 
organized education. The administration of 
the program should be integrated with the 
administration of education. 

6. Adult edneation.—Nearly half the 
adult population of today never coinpleted the 
elementary school. Furthermore, with the 
rapidly increasing complexity of social life, 
even an adequate education in one’s youth no 
longer suflices for adult life. An adult educa- 
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tion program is among the most urgently 
needed safeguards of democracy. The Federal 
Government should help to stimulate it. 

7. Rural library service.—Rural people 
in general are out of reach of the public 
libraries which serve (although only partially) 
the urban population. But because of their 
greater isolation from social opportunities, 
rural people are in at least as great need of 
library service as are urban people. There- 
fore, the Federal Government may properly 
stimulate the States to develop a library 
service whieh reaches the rural population. 

8. Edneation of children living on 
Government property.—There are at the 
present time some thousands of children living 
in Federal arcas scattered throughout the 
country who do not have educational oppor- 
tunities, or who secure them through the pay- 
ment of tuition. The parents of these children 
are in most cases Federal employees who are 
assigned to live in these territories. 

In recent years the number and types of 
federally owned or eontrolled reservations 
have greatly increased, thus removing tax- 
able wealth from loeal sehool districts. In 
some cases no school facilities exist. In others 
the existing local facilities are entirely inade- 
quate to care for the increased numbers of 
children who move into the territory by reason 
of the newly developed Federa}) activity. 
Year after year these thousands of children 
continue without educational opportunities. 
It is exceedingly important that as soon as 
possible the Federal Government establish 
some policy which will guarantee adequate 
educational opportunities for the children who 
must reside on these Federal properties. 

9. Educational research, planning, and 
leadership.—In countries having strongly 
centralized governments, education is a fune- 
tion of those governments. Large authority 
resides in the ininistries of education. Changes 
in the programs of the schools and colleges can 
be efleeted quickly by edicts issued by those 
ministries. In the United States the opposite 
system prevails and should be continued. 
Education is a function of the several States 
and local communities. The Federal Govern- 
ment has little authority. Coordination of 
programs among the States is accomplished 
by voluntary counsel and cooperation. Under 
these conditions, change usually takes place 
slowly. A long time often elapses before the 
best practices of one locality or State are ac- 
cepted in other localities or States. 

While such a system is relatively safe against 
partisanship propaganda, it lacks the machin- 
ery to keep education abreast of other social 
and economic movements, especially those 
Inovements motivated by profits. A democ- 
racy, if it is to be successful in its competition 
with strong centralized governments, must pro- 
vide itself with machinery to facilitate the social 
changes which depend upon voluntary accept- 
ance by the people. The mainspring of that 
machinery is a research program adequate to 
discover and verify better educational policies 
and practices year after year. Well organized 
denionstrations involve phases of practical 


research which may be of far-reaching signi 
cance: 

Operating with the research program mus 
be adequate facilities for counseling and plan 
ning in order to assure the most economice 
and effective utilization of the results ¢ 
research. 

These two functions, research and planning 
together with promotion of an understandin; 
of the findings of the former and of the pur 
poses aud results of planning and demonstra 
tions respectively, are the primary purposes 0 
the Office of Education. If the Offiee can br 
adequately equipped to perform these fune 
tions, the United States need not concentrat 
in the Federal Government administrativ 
control of education in the States, and yet we 
may be assured of quicker adjustments of the 
educational systems to the needs of the times 


B. Other Federal Legislation Needed 


1. Public fortms.—A special aspect o! 
adult education which demands consideratio1 
at this time, is the forum for the discussior 
of current social, economic, and _ politica: 
questions. Democracy can rise no _ higher 
than the level of the publie opinion of its 
voters. To enlighten that public opinion is 
a necessary safeguard of democracy. 

The present agricultural, industrial, and 
social programs of the Federal and State 
Governments, together with many other issues, 
of eommon concern, involve policies which 
demand wide information and free discussion. 
A vital method of spreading accurate informa- 
tion among adults is the publie forum, eon- 
trolled by the local publie educational agencies. 
Experience gained during the past 3 years 
with forum demonstrations carried on in 
many communities in 40 States and sponsored 
by the Office of Education with emergency 
funds, has demonstrated not only their effec-. 
tiveness, but their freedom from partisan bias. 
Provision should now be made for extending. 
these experimental forum centers more widely 
throughout the States by the use of regular 
tunds instead of relief funds. 

There should be appropriated a sum, which 
need not be very large in comparison with 
other ederal grants in aid to the States, from 
which each State would receive an allotment 
for each of 8 years on a basis of matching 
which would be readily acceptable to the 
States and local communities. It is estimated 
that such a 3-year program in grants in aid 
as suggested would create an adult civic 
education enterprise within cach State under 
local management involving in all States 
approximately 500 full-time forum leaders or 
their equivalent. That number of leaders 
would be capable of conducting almost 100,000 
public forums per year in addition to giving 
many other types of assistance to loeal pro- 
grams of civie education for adults. Such an 
investment would make publie discussion of 
the crucial problems of democracy sufficiently 
general and vital to the life of our people that 
the principles and procedures of democratic 
discussion would simultaneously become effec- 
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tive safeguards of the democratic processes 
ver all parts of the Nation. The principles 
and procedures of democratic discussion and 
air examination of controversial issues would 
influence general public education and would 
serve to promote a surer foundation for the 
further development of democracy through 
our present 3 billion dollar expenditure for 
education. At the conclusion of the 3-year 
period consideration should be given to the 
desirable next steps to be taken. 

This proposal suggests a way by which the 
yital sources of democratic power may be 
nurtured by the application of the educative 
processes to local public opinion formulation. 
The foruin is, therefore, not merely a desirable 
advance to make in the field of public educa- 
tion but it is also in the nature of a national 
necessity made so by the burdens now being 
heaped upon public opinion by modern social 
and economic problems. It is recommended 
as a basic means of making democracy work 
and as a practical method of preventing the 
development of any potential tendencies 
toward dictatorship. 

2. Physically handicapped children.— 
Because of the special facilities needed, one of 
the most expensive phases of education in any 
local community is the proper education of 
physically handicapped children. On this 
account and also because the number of chil- 
dren so handicapped in any community is, in 
proportion to the total school population, rela- 
tively small, there is totally inadequate provi- 
sion in many States and communities for the 
education of these children. 

The Government has made provision for the 
physical and educational rehabilitation of 
disabled adults. Under the Social Security 
Act provision is also made for the physical 
rehabilitation of crippled children. Thus far 
no Federal assistance has been provided for 
the education of physically handicapped chil- 
dren. Legislation should, therefore, be passed 
that will provide the social security for handi- 
capped children which is possible only through 
their proper education. The Federal Govern- 
ment should, through grants-in-aid to the 
States, stimulate a Nation-wide development 
of educational oppertunities for physically 


| handicapped children. 


SERVICES WHICH CALL FOR ADDITIONAL 
APPROPRIATIONS TO THE OFFICE OF 
EDUCATION BUT WILICH DO NOT REQUIRE 
FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


Many of the services suggested above under 
“Research, Planning, and Leadership’’ could 
be rendered without new Federal legislation 
if the Office were adequately staffed for the 
purpose. Some of the more urgent needs for 
such additional services will be briefly men- 
tioned below. 


A. To Promote Better General Education 
Throughout the States 


There are many ways in which the Office of 
Education is called upon to help the States in 
their efforts to provide general cducation. 
Among these are the following: 
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1. General curriculum problems.—One 
of the most difficult and important problems 
involved in the proper development of educa- 
tion is to be found in the need for a constant 
revision of the curriculum. Innumerable 
problems involving the curriculum are con- 
stantly presented to the Office of Education 
but because of a serious lack of personnel and 
facilities, it is not possible for the Office to 
render the services requested. A few of the 
principal types of services which the Office 
should be in a position to render to States and 
loeal school systems, to professional workers in 
the field of education, and the growing number 
of jnstitutions and civie organizations in- 
terested in education, are the following: 

(a) Analysis and interpretation of current 
economic and social conditions having signifi- 
eance for curriculum workers throughout the 
Nation. 

(b) Evaluation and interpretation of signifi- 
cant revisions of curricula and methods of 
instruction. 

(c) Stimulation and coordination of experi- 
mental undertakings looking toward evaluation 
of various curricular organizations and teach- 
ing procedures. 

(d) Collection, cvaluation, and listing of 
courses of study and supplementary curricu- 
lum materials; establishment of a curriculum 
laboratory. 

(e) Consultation scrvice on the curriculum. 
especially with State departments of education, 

(f) Curriculum conferences; reporting their 
results. 

(g) Preparation, publ’cation, and distribu- 
tion of fundamental studies concerning cur- 
ricula, of descriptive accounts of outstanding 
curriculum practices, and of bibliographies. 

For the reasons indicated, a well-equipped 
curriculum division dealing with the various 
subject-matter ficlds and educational activi- 
ties on the several levels of the school course 
extending from the nursery school through the 
university into adult life, should be established 
in the Office and supported by an appropria- 
tion commensurate with the needs. 

2. School building problems.—lvery 
year this country spends many millions of 
dollars in constructing school buildings. 
Several millions of dollars could be saved by 
the States and local communities each year 
if a more extensive technical information 
service on school building problems could be 
made available through the Office of Educa- 
tion. School building surveys and planning 
the modern school plant involve highly com- 
plex problems. The solutions to these 
problems require the expert services of a large 
number of technicians; that is, school super- 
intendents, economists, sociologists, State 
and district planning experts, school building 
architects, landscape architects, heating, ven- 
tilating, illuminating, and sanitary engincers, 
statisticians and experts in finance and 
accounting. There is a vast amount of 
valuable technical information on school 
building problems but usually much of this 
information is not available except to large 
city school systems. Such information should 


be available through the Office of Education. 
It is obvious that the present staff of school 
building experts in the Office of Education, 
consisting of only one person, is entirely 
inadequate to serve the needs of the States 
and innumerable urban and couuty school 
systems. 

3. Educetional administration.—The 
whole field of organized education may be 
divided into two large areas, the one having to 
do with the curriculum and instructional tech- 
niques and the other one dealing with organi- 
zation, administration, and supervision. While 
school building problems are generally classi- 
fied in the area of administration, the previous 
section dealt specifically with the need for Office 
assistance in connection with school buildings 
because services related to schoolhouse con- 
struction and school building surveys are of 
unusual importance as a basis for the wise use 
of the many millions of dollars annually ex- 
pended on school buildings by the Federal 
Government, the States, and the local com- 
munities. 

But apart from the problems of school build- 
ings there is a veritable maze of intricate ad- 
ministrative problems which require constant 
study if systems of education are to be kept up 
to date and made efficient. These adminis- 
trative problems involve questions of support, 
taxation, finance, educational legislation, per- 
sonnel, pupil accounting, organization of 
boards of education, of administrative and 
supervisory staffs and of school schedules in 
various types of school systems mn rural areas, 
small urban communities, large cities, coun- 
ties, regions within States and the State as a 
whole. The requests which annually come to 
the Office of Education for assistance to 
States and local communities in connection 
with the vital problems of administration are 
so numerous that it is impossible for the Office 
to give the kind of help requested in more than 
a relatively small number of cases. There is 
great need for additional appropriations to 
the Office for the purpose of providing ade- 
quate service in this broad field of adininis- 
tration. 


B. To Promote Better Social, Economic, 
and Civic Education 


The development of better machines for in- 
dustry is stimulated by the profit motive.- 
What is to be done with workmen who are 
thrown out of work by the machines is a prob- 
lem the solution of which is not stimulated by 
the profit motive. Yet public welfare is 
threatened by the slowness with which this 
and similar problems are solved. 

While industry may be expected to subsidize 
those sciences which are basic to industrial 
development, government must see to it that 
development in the social, economic, and civic 
phases of life keeps pace with the industrial 
developments of this machine age. 

The following recommendations are to be 
regarded as supplementary to the one pre- 
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Left, top to bottom: 
A Rhythm Band, at the Indiana State Sehool for the Deaf. Dramatics, at the Mansfield 
(Conn.) State Training School aud Hospital (for the inentally deficient). Costumes were 
made by the girls of the school. « Agvieultnre, at the New York Institute for ‘the Education 
of the Blind, New York City. ¢ Blind ehildren using models, at the Ohio State Sehool for 
the Blind. 
Right, top to bottom: 

A nursery school child with her pegboard, at St. Joseph’s Tustitute for the Deaf, Clayton, 
Mo. e Replica of a Freuach Fort, built as part of a unit in carly American history, at the 
Syracuse (N. Y.) State School (for the mentally defieient). « Learning the consonant sounds. 
at the Territorial Sehool for Deaf and Blind, Hawaii. e A costume danee, at the lowa Train- 

ing School for Girls. 
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“Day-school teachers could do so 
much, particularly in rural districts 
of the State, to point parents of 
little blind children to the educa- 
ional opportunities available at our school. 
Jost teachers, however, know nothing of the 
rogram we offer, and soine do not even know 
hat such a school exists.” 

This was the recent comment of the super- 
ntendent of a State residential school for the 
jlind. The unawareness of the existence of 
‘esidential schools which he attributes to some 
lay-school teachers is happily not a common 
yecurrence. All too often, however, those 
vhose work is entirely bound up with the pub- 
ic day schools of the Nation are in danger of 
yverlooking or underestimating the services 
‘endered by residential schools for handi- 
sapped children, and comparatively few take 
she time to familiarize themselves to any 
sreat extent with the activities under way in 
such institutions. 


A Vital Place 


These schools have a vital place in the 
educational program of the State, to be 
recognized, understood, and appreciated by 
parents and teachers alike. To be sure, they 
vary in the degree of efficiency with which 
they carry on their work, in the extent to 
Pitch they adopt progressive educational 
practices, and in the qualifications of the teach- 
ing personnel. Their function is one of highly 
specialized nature, and consideration for the 
handicap of the child must be given preced- 
ence over certain other items decmed essential 
in day school programs. Yet the samc general 
principles of educational method and psychol- 
ogy are applicable to residential and day 
schools alike, and one is frequently amazed at 
the results achieved in the lives of children so 
seriously handicapped as are those in our 
residential schools. 


Types of Schools 


There are four groups of handicapped chil- 
dren for whom residential schools are generally 
considered indispensable. These are the 
blind, the deaf, the mentally deficient, and the 
socially maladjusted or juvenile delinquents. 
While each of these groups presents conditions 
and problems quite distinct from those of the 
other three, they are all marked by the com- 
mon need of specialized guidance and adjusted 
edueational procedures arising from a serious 
physical, mental, or emotional disability. To 
supply such a need is the function of the 
residential schocl. 

Two other groups of handicapped children 
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‘arst in a Series of Artieles 


Residential Schools for Handicapped Children 


by klise H. Martens, Specialist in the Education of Exceptional Children 


are found in residential institutions which 
have the double function of providing both 
hospitalization and education. These are 
(1) crippled children who are in need of hos- 
pital care, and (2) epilepties, for whom long 
continued treatment is important. Institu- 
tions of these types are much fewer in number 


than those more properly designated as 
“schools” for handicapped children. Many 
crippled children are treated in general 


hospitals or in children’s hospitals, all too 
often without educational facilities. Many 
epileptics are found in institutions for the 
mentally deficient, although the trend is 
toward the establishment of separate facilities 
for them. 


a 


For detailed statistical data concerning 

residential schools for handicapped 

children, see Office of Education 

Bulletin 1937, No. 2, vol. Il, Ch. VI, 

Statistics of Special Schools and Classes 
for Exceptional Children.—Editor 
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When the handicap is a double or a triple 
one, as, for example, in the case of the deaf- 
blind, the crippled feeble-minded, or the deaf- 
blind-feeble-minded, the problem becomes in- 
creasingly complicated. Such children are in 
extreme need of institutional care. Units for 
the deaf-blind are found in a few of the 
schools for the deaf and the blind, notably at 
Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School 
for the Blind and at the New York Institute 
for the Education of the Blind. Children 
who are seriously defective both mentally and 
physically are usually sent to an institution 
for the feecble-minded, although some schools 
for the deaf and the blind make special provi- 
sion for children who are classified mentally 
as morons or borderline cases. 


Number of Schools 


In 1936 the Office of Education received re- 
ports from 58 residential schools for the blind, 
82 schools for the deaf, 130 schools for the 
mentally deficient, and 155 schools for juve- 
nile delinquents. These included both State 
schools and private schools, as well as those 
administered under private auspices which 
receive State financial support. They were 
located in every part of the country and, in 
the case of training schools for juvenile delin- 
quents, in every State of the Union. 

Every State, also, makes some provision 
for the education of its blind and deaf children, 
either in a school of its own or in that of a 


neighboring State; while every State exeept 
Arizona, Arkansas, and Nevada reported at 
least one publicly supported residential insti- 
tution for the mentally deficient. In addi- 
tion, schools for the blind and the deaf are 
found in Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Philip- 
pine Islands, while Puerto Rico reports also a 
school for delinquents. 


Pupils Enrolled 


In 1936 there were enrolled in the various 
types of schools in continental United States 
5,851 blind children, 15,366 deaf children, 
31,174 juvenile delinquents, and 21,889 men- 
tally deficient children. The first three of 
these figures represent the total population of 
the respective types of schools, since enroll- 
ment is limited to children of school age, 
usually up to 21 years. Institutions for the 
mentally deficient, however, admit adults as 
well as children, many of them custodial 
eases unable to profit by school activities. 
The number of pupils engaged in regular 
sehool work (21,889) is only about 25 percent 
of the total number on the roll of such institu- 
tions. A considerable number of these are 
capable of doing at least as creditable work as 
that which one finds in special day school 
classes for the mentally retarded. 

Recent trends have brought into sehools 
for the deaf and the blind children of kinder- 
garten and even of nursery school age, on the 
basis of the principle that habits established 
before the age of 6 affect materially the child’s 
later progress. This is especially important 
in the case of the physically handicapped. 
Undesirable mannerisms can be avoided, 
group play can be encouraged, and a founda- 
tion of varied experiences can be fitted to the 
structure of special edueational adjustment 
which is to be built upon it. 


School Activities 


The illustrations on the opposite page give 
a glimpse of some of the experiences whieh 
boys and girls in these schools enjoy. The 
cover design of this issue of Scnoor Lire shows 
one of the approaches made at the Ohio State 
School for the Blind to the teaching of home- 
making, with all its elements, through the use 
of a model playhouse. Both children in the 
picture are totally blind. 

Suffice it to say here that succecding articles 
will describe in some detail the program of ac- 
tivities in the respective types of schools. One 
of their chief objectives is to minimize the 
handicaps of their pupils and to lead them so 
far as possible to appreciate and enjoy the 
normal experiences of normal people. To this 
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end the more progressive schools plan the edu- 
eatioual prograin so as to include in it as many 
as possible of the interesting and enriching ac- 
tivities appealing to boys and girls in the regu- 
lar day schools. To these, of course, must be 
added the special techniques and adjustments 
necessitated by the particular difliculty of the 
ehild. 
Adutinistration of Schools 


Residential schools for haudicapped  echil- 
dren began their history as charitable insti- 
tutions designed to give eare and instruction 
to those whose serious handieaps appeared to 
make such care necessary. Long strides, how- 
ever, have Leen made since those early days in 
the coneeption both of what education means 
and of what the capabilities of handicapped 
boys and girls are. More and more, residen- 
tial schools are coming to be iooked upon as 
constituent parts of the educational system of 
the State and not as institutions apart from it. 

Of the 79 residential schools for the deaf in 
continental United States reporting to the 
Office of Education, 28 are administered either 
by the State educational authoities or 
through a combined relationship with State 
educational authorities and a private or other 
State agency. Of 55 schools for the blind, 23 
report similar administrative arrangements. 
Fourteen of the schools for the deaf and 13 
schools for the blind (besides those in Hawaii 
and the Philippine Islands) are administered 
exclusively by the State educational authori- 
ties. In cases in which a combined relation- 
ship holds, the State educational authority 
carries responsibility for placing pupils and 
giving general supervision to the educational 
program, while the other authority concerned 
handles problems of institutional management. 

Progress in this direction has also taken 
place in the case of schools for delinquents, al- 
though inost of them are still administered as 
welfare agencies apart from the educational 
system. Institutions for the mentally defi- 
cient, having a large custodial responsibility, 
are administered by State boards of public 
welfare, of charity, or departments with simi- 
lar functions. Yet many leaders in the fields 
of delinquency and of mental deficiency are 
looking toward the time when residential 
schools for children so handieapped will be an 
integral part of the State educational system. 

Every child sent to a residential school is 
there because the local community is unable 
to meet his educational needs or has failed to 
make adequate adjustment for him. Jt is the 
aim of the residential school to send the child 
back to the community, when he has concluded 
his term of study there, equipped to maintain 
lis self-respect and the respect of others 
through an achievement commensurate with 
hts ability. To help a child to compensate for 
a serious physical handicap is a difficult matter. 
To guide a boy or a girl who has seriously 
violated social standards into an attitude of 
personal adjustment toward society is fre- 
quently even more difficult. To inculcate in a 
mentally deficient child the habits of thought 
and action needed to make him an acceptable 


Among Services 


by J. W. Studebaker, Commissioner of Education 


A few highlight services rendered by the 
Office of Kdneation dirrmg the past year 
are the following: 

Developed a vast listening andienee for 
educational radio progranis through tlirec 
feature Nation-wide network series: Brave 
New World, the World Is Yours, and 
Education in the News, 

Upon request the Offiee distribirted 
more than 100,000 radio seripts to thon- 
sands of colleges, dramatie 
groups and radio stations for production 
and for use in ediueational radio training. 

Promoted improved educational organ- 
ization for publie enlightenment by spon- 
soring publie fornm demonstrations and 


schools, 


conferenees in 40 States. 

Administered more than 20 millions of 
dollars appropriated by Congress for 
vocational education in the States. 


Established an ocenpational informa- 


tion and guidance service, a library serviec 
division, and issued 80 new publications, 

Continned to promote improved educa- 
tional programs and facilities for enrollees 
in America’s CCC camps. 

Completed surveys of Negro vocational 
edneation and guidance opportunities in 
33 States; and of edneational conditions 
in 10 States to determine ways of creating. 
more efficient local amits of  seliool 
administration, 

Held many national conferences, among 
them was one of educational leaders and 
specialists in conservation to determine 
how conservation education may be 
incorporated in the school curricula of 
the Nation. 

In these and many other ways the Office 
adapted its program of service to help meet 
the erncial social and eceonomiec issues 
which now confront the American people. 


_—————— EEE 
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citizen requires untold skill and patience. 
All of these things residential schools under- 
take todo. A knowledge of the means which 
they employ, the successes which they achieve, 
and even the failures which they admit should 
be of inestimable value to all educators. The 
unity and effectiveness of the total State 
educational program cannot but be furthered 
by a mutual acquaintanceship on the part of 
residential and day school workers. 


pone * 


Library * Bill of Rights” 


Libraries frequently face a dilemma in the 
selection of books and other reading matter on 
current controversial subjects. In their efforts 
to be open-minded and to present fairly both 
sides of public questions, librarians are often 
subjected to harsh criticism. The trustees 
of the Des Moines Public Library have met 
the problem by issuing recently the following 
statement of policy, called by many a Bill of 
Rights for the free publie library. 

“Now, when indications in many parts of 
the world point to growing intolerance, sup- 
pression of free speech and censorship, affecting 
the rights of minorities and individuals, the 
board of trustees of the Des Moines Publie 
Library reaffirms these basic policies govern- 
ing a free public Hbrary to serve the best 
interests of Des Moines and its citizens. 

“1, Books and other reading matter selected 
for purchase from publie funds shall be chosen 
from the standpoint of value and interest to 
the people of Des Moines, and in no case shall 
selection be based on the race, nationality, 
political or religious views of the writers. 


2, As far as available material permits, all 
sides of controversial questions shall be repre- 
sented equally in the selection of books on sub- 
jects about which differences of opinion exist. 

“3. Official publications and/or propaganda 
of organized, religious, political, fraternal, 
class, or regional sects, societies or similar 
groups, and of institutions controlled by such, 
are solicited as gifts and will be made available 
to library without diserimination. 
This policy is made necessary because of the 
meager funds available for the purchase of 
books and reading matter. It is obviously im- 
possible to purchase the publications of all such 
groups and it would be unjust discrimination 
to purchase those of some and not of others. 

“4, Library mecting rooms shall be avail- 
able on equal terms to all organized nonprofit 
groups for open meetings to which no admis- 
sion fee is charged and from which no one is 
excluded.” 


users 


* 


School Custodians 


The rapid development of professional train- 
ing for school custodians is iHustrated in a 
communication recently received from Towa 
State College. Besides the 4-day training 
school conducted at the college during summer 
sessions, a series of 1-day schools are held each 
year throughout the State to help those men 
who are unable to attend training classes at 
Ames. Since this program was started in 19382 
these 1-day schools have been held in approxi- 
mately 50 different communities throughout 


the State with an average attendance of about 
40. 
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sented previously under the heading, ‘‘Gen- 
ral currieulum problems.” 

1. The social sciences.—Better social 
science work in the schools and colleges is the 
first and most urgent need. Competent staff 
inembers to aid the States and local communi- 
ties in improving the instruction in these 
studies should be available in the Office of 
Education. 

2. Crime prevention.—One of the most 
disconcerting phenomena of this period is the 
increase of crime, particularly among youth. 
Much could be done in the field of crime pre- 
yention through education if there were staff 
members available in the Office of Education 
to assist in developing the plans for such 
‘education. 

3. Safety education.—The appalling toll 
of lives sacrificed and injuries sustained each 
'vear by accidents in this country is a sad re- 
minder of our negligence of one phase of social 
edueation. Cities with adequate safety educa- 
tion programs have strikingly cut down their 
aecident rates. Surely the Office of Education 
should be in a position to stimulate the speedy 
adoption in all communities of programs of 
education which have been found to be effective 
for accident prevention in some communities. 

4. Conservation education.—A keynote 
of the present policy of the Government is 
conservation, but the development of this 
policy is slowed up in its operation if not 
actually threatened by general lack of under- 
standing among the people of the needs of 
conservation of natural resources. The prob- 
Jem is essentially one of education. The Office 
of Education should be in a position through a 
small staff to advise curriculum workers 
throughout the country with respect to ways 
in which the teaching of conservation may be 
infused into various aspeets of the school 


he 1938 Annual Report 


(Concluded from page 165) 


programs in the different levels of education. 


5. Recreation.—Good habits and skills in 
sports and other forms of recreation should be 
widely developed. Many persons would enjoy 
sports, hobbies, and other leisure-time activi- 


‘ties, if they but knew how to participate in 


them. There is no one in the Office of Educa- 


tion at the present time whose primary interest 


is in education for recreation. This need in 


' the Offiee should be met. 


6. Creative arts.—Work today offers to 
many workers little or no opportunity for the 
expression of their creative impulses. But to 
many men and women there is no satisfaction 
so keen as the joy of creating something. To 
devise ways by which each person can learn 
to do well some of the creative arts which may 
occupy his leisure or help him in his chosen 
occupation, is one of the challenges to educa- 
tion today. The Office of Education should 
be in position to help to develop and to spread 
such a program of training in the creative arts. 
With the exception of one person in the field of 
industrial arts, there are no professional work- 
ers in the Office whose primary interests and 
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abilities are in the general field of creative 
arts. If this country is to develop an apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful and the means of giving 
beauty the practical expression which should 
characterize an advancing civilization, educa- 
tion must assume vigorous leadership in ereat- 
ing the essential appreciations and artistic 
skills. To do its part in the development os 
such a Nation-wide apprectation of the arts, 
the Office should be provided a staff of coin 
petent persons trained in art, music, dramatic 
art, and ereative writing. 


C. To Discover and Promote the Proper 
Educational Use of Motion Pictures 
and Radio 


The chief aids to education in the past have 
been the teacher’s voice and the printed 
page. Visual materials such as maps, charts, 
and pictures, have supplemented these, but 
have played a minor role. Laboratories and 
field trips have been available to a limited 
extent. But in recent years two new aids 
with inealculable potentialities have become 
available, the motion picture and the radio. 
No one at present will attempt to prophesy 
how powerful they may become. It is cer- 
tain that their influence is already great, even 
though they have found their way into the 
schools only to a small extent. 

During the period when the proper place 
and function of these new aids to education 
are being determined, the Office of Education 
should be in a position to assist in the research 
and experimentation necessary to find the 
truth about their proper use. And the Office 
should be equipped to carry the responsibility 
for a major portion of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s educational broadeasting. There is 
no provision in the Office of Education at the 
present time for a service in the field of visual 
education. There is only one professional 
position provided for in the regular appropria- 
tions to give assistance in the field of radio. 


D. To Strengthen Educational Research by 
a System of Cooperative Fellowsltips 


The Office of Education is to a large extent 
a fact-finding and fact-disseminating agency. 
In its fact-finding activities it cooperates with 
many researeh agencies. It stimulates many 
investigations. It offers its facilities, so far 
as possible, to other investigators. It advises 
institutions and individuals with respect to 
research projects. 

Graduate students in education are fre- 
quently engaged in less significant investiga- 
tions than they would like to be identified with 
because these students do not have access to 
materials with which to conduct more signifi- 
cant investigations. The Office of Education, 
on the other hand, is greatly limited in its ability 
to carry on research because it lacks compe- 
tent, trained people in various research fields. 

It would be mutually advantageous, there- 
fore, for certain seleeted students in graduate 
schools of education to conduct their investi- 
gations in cooperation with the Office of 


Edueation. In several fields, at least, better 
training in research techinques could be given 
them than is afforded in some graduate schools 
of education. More valuable results would 
accrue from their investigations. The re- 
search program of the Office of [Education 
would be greatly speeded up if these students 
could be selected by the Office and assigned 
by their universities to carry on the investi- 
gations required by their universities in coop- 
eration with the Office of Education. A small 
appropriation should be made to the Office of 
Education to enable it to secure the services 
of research fellows. 

In all the recommendations included here- 
with there have been few arguments presented 
in their defense. Proper arguments would 
require space far beyond the limits allowed for 
this report. 

May I be permitted to state, however, that 
apart from these proposals based upon the 
report of the President’s Advisory Committee 
on Education, the other recommendations 
rest in the main upon a series of many con- 
ferences held in the Office of Education in 
1936. These conferences were organized 
around different subjects such as the curricu- 
lum, school buildings, the creative arts, and 
the like. Each was participated in by about 
12 leaders, representing diverse agencies and 
interests in the particular field which was the 
subject of the conference. 

At the conclusion of a 2- or 3-day session 
eachconference group submitted a report to 
the Commissioner of Education giving the 
views of the conferees concerning the services 
which the Office of Education should be staffed 
to render in the particular field. These con- 
ference reports are available to substantiate 
the recommendations presented. 


* 


N. E. A. Radio 


The National Edueation Association an- 
nounces the following time schedule for its 
weekly radio broadcasts: 


Every WrepNEespay on NBC (Rep) 
Our American Schools 

4:00 p. m. Mountain 

3:00 p. m. Pacific 


6:00 p. m. Eastern 
5:00 p. m. Central 


Every WEDNESDAY ON CBS Network 
This Living World 


12:30 p.m. Mountain 
11:30 a. m. Pacific 


2:30 p.m. Eastern 
1:30 p. m. Central 


Every Tuurspay on CBS Network 
New Horizons 


12:30 p. m. Mountain 
11:30 a. m. Pacific 


bo 


730 p. m. Eastern 

1:30 p. m. Central 

Every Saturpay on NBC (Rep) 
Our American Schools 


10:30 a.m. Eastern 8:30 a. m. Mountain 
9:30 a. m. Central 7:30 a. m. Pacific 
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New Government Aids FOR TEACHERS 


by MARGARET F. RYAN 


FREE PUBLICATIONS: Order free publications and other free aids listed from agencies issuing them 


COST PUBLICATIONS: Request only eost publications from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


enclosing remittance (cheek or money order) at time of ordering 


@ How to reach the west coast of South 
America by steamship, air, highway, and rail- 
way; passport and other requirements; cli- 
mate; clothing; scasonal activities; communi- 
cation; and sales routes are discussed in Com- 
mercral Travelers’ Guide to Latin America, 
Part I—West Coast of South America, Trade 
Promotion Series No. 179. (20 cents.) Sta- 
tistical summaries and maps of Bolivia, Chile, 
I¢cuador, Panama, and Peru are appended. 

Similar data for the cast coast of South 
America, including summaries and maps of 
Argentina, Brazil, Paraguay, and Uruguay 
are given in Part Hf, Trade Promotion Series 
No. 187. (20 cents.) 


@ Historical data, international cloud defini- 
tions and descriptions, and a selection of cloud 
pictures are to be found in Cloud Forms— 
According to the International System of Classt- 
fieation, a publication of the Weather Bureau. 
(10 cents.) 


© Por a free copy of the Laws Relating to 
Vocational Education and Agricultural Exten- 
ston Work from the Sixty-third to the Seventy- 
fifth Congress, write to the Superintendent of 
the Document Room, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D. C. 


@ A revision of Keeping the Well Baby Well, 
Children’s Bureau Folder No. 9, in which 
feeding, health habits, sunlight, exercise, 
daily bath, clothing, and the nursery are 
discussed, is available for 5 cents. The Chil- 
dren’s Bureau has also issued bulletins on 
Prenatal Care, Infant Carc, and The Chald 
From Onc to Six. 


@ A catalog of books and pamphlets compris- 
ing the American Guide Series prepared by 
the Federal Writers’ Project, Works Progress 
Administration, is available free from WPA 
headquarters in Washington. 


The catalog includes guidebooks for each 
of the 48 States and for Alaska, Puerto Rico, 
und Hawaii. In addition to guides to cities 
and towns it also includes guides to the 
important roadways in America, books deal- 
ing with nationalities, with folklore, history, 
and many other subjects of social and cultural 
importance. 


@ wo more booklets in the series of wood 
uses, which is now in preparation, have been 
written by W. LeRoy Neubreeh, Chief of the 
Lumber and Allied Prodnets Section, of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestie Commerce: 
American Hardwood Flooring and Its Uses, 
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Trade Promotion Series No. 186, and Ameri- 
can Western Pines and Their Uscs, Tratle Pro- 
motion Series No. 180. Each sells for 10 
cents; there is a 25 percent discount on orders 
for 100 copies of a single publication mailed 
to a single address. 


@ The annual Department of Agriculture 
directory Officials and Organizations .Con- 
eerncd with Wildlife Protection, 1988, Miscel- 
lancous Publication No. 329, sells for 5 eents. 


@ The one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the formation of the Constitution, including 
the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
inauguration of George Washington as first 
President of the United States will be cele- 
brated April 30, 1989. The Story of the Con- 
stitution, the President’s Proclamation, fac- 
similes of the Constitution, a diorama of the 
signing of the Constitution, reproductions of 
old maps, musi¢ associated with the period, 
pictures of the signers, official posters, and 
pageants for use in the celebration are availa- 
ble at nominal cost. For further information 
address the United States Constitution 
Sesquicentennial Commission, Washington, 
ID, Ce 


@ The Catalog of the Measured Drawings and 
Photographs of the Historic American Buildings 
Survey in the Library of Congress, published by 
the National Park Service, and mentioned on 
page 138 of the February 1939 issue of ScHoon 
Lirr, costs 50 cents. 


@ The story of what the Rural Electrification 
Administration has done to help farm people 
get electricity is told in Rural Electrification 
on the March, copies of which are available at 
20 cents. 


@ Hours of work and earnings of women em- 
ployed in factories, retail stores, laundries, 
dry-cleaning establishments, and hotels and 
restaurants of Kentucky are presented in 
Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 162. 10 cents. 


@ Inventory—An Appraisal of Results of the 
Works Progress Administration, a report 
covering the accomplishments of the WPA 
during the first 30 months of operation in its 
varied construction and nonconstruction proj- 
ects (30 cents) and Rural Youth—Their 
Situation and Prospects, Research Monograph 
XV, a report based on a comprehensive survey 
of the field of studies and general literature 
dealing with rural youth, are off the press. 
Copies of the latter are available free upon 
request. 


@ Teaching Conservation of Wildlife Through. 
4-IT Clubs, Department of Agriculture Mis- 
cellancous Publication No. 291, discusses the 
status of American wildlife; the need for 
wildlife conservation; opportunities for teach- 
ing wildlife conservation through 4-H clubs; 
possible approaches to setting up a program; 
and the means and agencies that might be 
used in teaching typical 4-H club programs, 
such as, demonstrations, mectings, news serv- 
ices, bulletins, radio, exhibits, collections, 
photographs, lantern slides, motion pictures. 
and games. 10 cents. 


@ Facts, analyses, and recommendations 
obtained from JFederal, State, and local 
agencies administering recreation, from private 
organizations and individuals interested in 
recreation, and from visitors to recreational 
areas have been assembled in Recrcational Use 
of Land in the United States, Part XI of the 
Report on Land Planning prepared by the 
National Park Service for the National 
Resources Board. 

Land use and recreation, recreational re- 
sources and human requirements, present 
extent and use of public lands for reereation, 
program for development of the Nation’s 
recreational resources, and educational oppor- 
tunities of recreational areas are the five 
major seetions into which the bulletin is 
divided. Paper bound copies of the volume 
are available at $1.25. 


@® Nuts make a useful contribution to the 
protein of the diet, but under most cireum- 
stances it is better to consider them as sources 
of fat rather than of protein, and to use them 
interchangeably with other fatty foods, sueh 
as butter, oils, eream, chocolate, and bacon, 
according to data in Nuts and Ways to Use 
Them, Department of Agriculture, Miscella- 
neous Publication No. 302. (Price, 5 cents.) 
Recipes for making nut butter and paste; 
nut loaves; eroquettes and stuffings; nut 
breads, cakes, and pastry; and for the use of 
nuts in salads, sandwich fillings, ice cream, and 
eandy are included. 


@® “The strike is a cultural development, a 
conventionalized expression of discontent,” 
writes Isador Lubin, Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics in the Preface to Strikes in the United 
States, 1880-1936, Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, Bulletin No. 651 (20 cents), in which the 
early history, general trend, statistics, and 
analysis of strikes are presented. 
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Edueation in Lithuania 


xe y ee ies y f ae 5 4 ‘ 
by K. Masiliunas, Undersecretary of the Ministry of Education, Lithuania 


% %& % The Lictuvos Taryba, or Lithu- 
anian Council, which acted in 1918 
in the name of the Lithuanian 
people to declare the country’s 


independence, adopt a provisional constitu- 


tion, and set up a provisional government, 
found a few schools in active operation but no 


system of education in the territory that is now 


Lithuania, Everything had to be built new. 
An adequate teaching staff had to be trained, 
the scheme of studies organized, textbooks 
written and printed, educational appliances 
provided, and school buildings  crected. 
Little could be done during the first 3 years 
because the Republic was forced to use all its 
energies in the defense of its newly regained 
independence. 


First Law 


The first law on elementary education was 
passed in 1922 making the Lithuanian primary 
school of four grades and requiring all children 
of both sexes between the ages of 7 and 138 to 
attend it. The general administrative organi- 
zation was based on the principle of decentrali- 
zation which granted wide powers to the local 
authorities and to the children’s parents. 
However, this experience soon showed that 
under such a system the qualifications of the 
teachers left much to be desired. Yor this 
reason the law of 1922 was amended in 1925 
and the appointment of teachers, their trans- 
fer from one school to another, and certain 
other matters were centered in the Ministry 
of Education. In the same year the school 
curricula were drawn up and officially ap- 
proved. The schools were run under this law 
up to 19386 when a new elementary school law 
was promulgated which declares that the pur- 
pose of the elementary school is to provide 
primary education for the youth of Lithuania, 
foster their spiritual and physical growth, and 
teach them to love, cherish, and sacrifice 
themselves for Lithuania. 

The present elementary school has_ six 
grades. The first four, obligatory for children 
between 7 and 18, form the first degree of 
study. The last two, for children 14 and 15 
vears old, form the second degree which is 
optional as yet because not enough schools 
are available. The increase in them began 
only in 19338. The elementary school sub- 
jects of instruction are: Religion taught by 
elergymen of the various denominations and 
compulsory for all children, Lithuanian as 
the language of instruction, arithmetic, knowl- 
edge of environment, history, geography, 
natural history, art, manual arts, music and 
singing, and physical training. In an cle- 
mentary school district where the number of 
children of non-Lithuanian parentage exceeds 
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30, a school with a language of instruction 
other than Lithuanian may be established. 
In it Lithuanian is taught as a distinct sub- 
ject from the second grade onwards, and 
from the third grade on instruction in environ- 
ment, history, and geography is given in 
Lithuanian. In a school with Lithuanian as 
the medium, children of non-Lithuanian par- 
entage, if their number is not less than 20, are 
taught their mother tongue as a separate 
subject. 


Certificates Granted 


At the end of the first and second degrees of 
study, the pupils are examined and granted 
the elementary school graduation certificate 
which, if from the second degree, grants the 
right to enter, without further examination, 
the first grade of a secondary school (gymna- 
sium) or a school offering special training for a 
vocation. Persons who have attended no 
schools may earn these certificates by passing 
official examinations embracing the entire 
course of study. 

Elementary school teachers are classified 
as junior, first-degree, second-degree, senior 
first-degree, and senior second-degree. They 
are trained in normal schools and pedagogical 
institutes. Admission to normal schools is 
accorded those who have completed four 
grades of a secondary school, and the course 
extends for 4 years. To the pedagogical insti- 
tutes only graduates of normal schools or 
gymnasia are admitted and the duration of 
studies is 2 years. Each teacher has in charge 
from 30 to 60 pupils, the average being 55. 
The average number with which the teacher 
works in winter is 48, and in summer 30, 


since uot all children in 
school all the year. 


attend 
First-grade and second- 
grade pupils in the rural districts go to school 
only 4 months; September 1 to November 1, 


Lithuania 


and May 1 to July 1. In winter the country 
schools are attended only by third-, fourth-, 
fifth-, and sixth-grade pupils. In urban areas 
pupils attend throughout the school year. 

The maintenance of elementary schools 
devolves on the local authorities. The costs 
of one school and one grade are around 11,890.- 
23 and 5,519.6 litas respectively. One lita 
is 16.93 cents in coinage of the United States. 
According to the figures of 1937, the cost of 
keeping one child in an elementary school is 
99.4 litas annually. Towards the upkeep of 
elementary schools an average of 11.48 litas 
was paid by every inhabitant in 1937. 


School Buildings 


The school buildings are for the most part 
erected by the localities, grants-in-aid being 
made by the Ministry of Education which 
assigns in its budget over a million litas yearly 
for this purpose. At present about 80 new 
school buildings are constructed each year at 
an expenditure of two million litas. With the 
additional sums assigned for the acquisition 
of equipment and educational appliances, 
about three millions are spent annually. 

On January 31, 1988, there was a total of 
2,599 schools, 5,613 teachers, and 301,188 
pupils or approximately 12 percent of the 
entire population enrolled m elementary 
schools. 

The secondary school system was reorgan- 
ized in 1986 by a special law. The 8-year 
gvmmnasia, modeled after the former Russian 
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types, were replaced by 7-year gymnasia to 
the first year of whieh pupils who have 
finished a 6-year elementary school are auto- 
matically admitted. Thus final graduation 
from the secondary schoot now takes place 
after a course of study of 13 years, 6 in the 
elementary school and 7 in the secondary. 
The first three grades of the gymnasium may 
be founded independently aud such a school 
is called a progymnasium. In these schools 
instruction in the Lithuanian language and 
literature, and in physical science has been 
especially strengthened, and French introdueed 
as the first foreign language. The curriculum 
as it is now arranged for the gymunasia is as 
follows: 


——_———— 
Ilours a week by grades— 


Subjects of instruction 7 j 


1 FDR IV) V{VI Vit Total 
Religloneesss-=2eeeeeeeee & SU eee | 2) eh 3 14 
Lithuanian language. and 
general literature_....._- STS) 4p 4] 414 4 30 
Biren chess. 2 aee. Soe Co Osis | 3) 3 3 28 
Second foreign language ; 
(German, English, or 
Russian) al my || ai 8} 18 
Latin_.._-.. ye eae al ie | a ee a 1s 
ILS CGT, Veneers oie ae : 2 eal Soleil ees Na 
Citizenship -______- 5 [Pes | eee |e = 2 
Elements of philosophy __.|__.| _|___|.. |_..] 2] 9 4 
Gopal iivyeeeeec 2 sae enne coe) | | pean jee san |ieeeae |e 10 
Mathematics_. gl ee ee Te 4 23, 
Natural sciences. Ne) a Us a a | 4 22 
DD Re Win eee eee enn fan Bt ek ee | eae iy iC 4 
Physical culture and pre- 
military training for 
MOMS Soc ca ce ceee nae Se ee 4 4 oN 
Physical culture for girls Spates || 2 2802 3 1s 
Manual training and 
housekeeping for girls__.| 1/2) 2]2)2/)>3)_._ 12 
Music and singing. __.___. 2 BM | elie Bee) Be 10 
Total for girls. ...__. 92 32 132 [36 136 [a7 | 35 24) 
Total for hoys_. -../32 31 |31 |36 (36 136 38 | 238 


All the subjects listed are compulsory. 
Pupils who clo not do well in any of them are 
not granted the secoudary school leaving cer- 
tificate. In the schools of national minorities 
in which the language of instruction is not 
Lithuanian, the program is quite different. 
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Instead of the second foreign language, the 
language of instruction and general literature 
are taught. There are only 23 weekly lessons 
in French, 12 in drawing, 25 in physica! culture 
and pre-mnilitary training, and 9 in manual 
training and housekeeping for girls. 


Schools Public or Private 


Nineteen thousand nine hundred and thirty- 
nine secondary school students were attending 
66 gymnasia and 34 progynmasia in 1937; in 
1919 there were 5 gymnasia and 33 progym- 
nasia with 9,213 students. These schools may 
be either State (public) or private. The form- 
er are founded and maintained by the State; 
the latter, with the permission of the Minister 
of Edneation, by corporations, ecclesiastical 
orders, and private individuals. All the pri- 
vate schools are under the control of the Min- 
istry of Education which grants subventions 
toward their maintenance, sends official dele- 
gates to inspect the Work carried on in them, 
and appoints their teachers. The students in 
some of the private gymnasia enjoy all the 
privileges extended to students in the State 
schools. In others they do not, and in order 
to acquire those rights the students must at 
the end of their course of study, pass examina- 
tions in the State schools or in their own 
schools in the presence of a delegate of the 
Ministry of Education. The relative numeri- 
cal status of the two types of schools is: 
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Nine gymnasia and one progymnasium have 
been especially set aside for the education of 
girls, and eight for the education of boys. All 
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the others are mixed but in the larger schools 
in which parallel classes exist, separate classes 
for boys and girls are established. 

The extension of the network of secondary 
schools produced in the first years of Lithu- 
ania’s independence a shortage of teachers, 
and educating a staff was undertaken by the 
State. Teachers were trained in foreign uni- 
versities, and from 1922 onwards in the Uni- 
versity of Vytautas the Great in Kaunas, as 
well. Most of the 1,482 teachers now em- 
ployed are university graduates and possess 
the qualifications required by the Ministry of 
Education. They are classified as junior 
teachers, teachers, and senior teachers. The 
rank of junior teacher is granted to persons 
who have taken a university course in psy- 
chology, pedagogies, the history of pedagogies, 
pedology, and the methodology of their spe- 
cialties, or have passed examinations in these 
subjects and have completed their studies in 
the subjects necessary for the teaching of their 
specialty. Junior teachers who have taught 
successfully not less than 2 years and have 
conducted two probational lessons in their 
specialty may be clevated by the Ministry 
of Education to the rank of teachers. Teach- 
ers who have taught with outstanding success 
for at least 5 years may be raised to senior 
teachers. 


School Competitions 


A State physical culture badge to encourage 
physical fitness, scout troops and_ circles, 
camps for students, and travel during the va- 
cation period are all connected with secondary 
education, but perhaps the most noteworthy 
activity to promote all-sided scholastic prog- 
ress and interscholastie cooperation is the 
school competitions that were organized first 
in 1935 and take place at the end of the school 
year. 

In these competitions the secondary schools 
strive for supremacy in the reading and ree- 
itation of Lithuanian, French, and German, 
drawing, singing, and physical culture. In 
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each school near the close of the year, the 
pupils who have shown the most ability are 
selected from each class. The pick of these 
are chosen, in the course of a public perform- 
ance, to represent the gymnasium in the dis- 
trict contest. The picked teams, usually 
numbering 1,000 to 1,500 students, meet on 
an appointed day to compete for first place in 
the district. From them the best readers, 
reciters, draughtsmen, choirs, sportsmen, etc., 
are selected to participate in the finals which 
take place most often at Kaunas. There the 
teams from the seven districts into which 
Lithuania is divided for this purpose, compete 
for the National first, second, and third places. 
On this occasion festivitics on a larger scale 
are organized and the winners are awarded 
special prizes. The competitions have been 
found to promote a will to work among the 
students, and give them an opportunity to 
acquire a better knowledge of their country 
and to make useful personal contacts with 
their fellow students. 

The institutions of higher education are the 
University of Vytautas the Great, the Vet- 
erinary Academy, State Conservatory of 
Music, and State Art School, all at Kaunas; 
Agricultural Academy at Dotnuva; and the 
Private Commercial Institute, Pedagogical 
Institute, and Musie School, all at Klaipeda. 
They enrol! approximately 4,400 students. 
The university began in 1579 as the High 
School of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania, 
was later converted into a university, and was 
closed by the Russians in 1832. As early as 
December 5, 1918, the Lithuanian State 
Council passed statutes for this University of 
Vilnius and it was on the point of reopening in 
1919, but military operations intervened and 
it was not definitely founded until February 
16, 1922, at Kaunas. In 1980, when the five 
hundredth anniversary of the Grand Duke of 
Lithuania, Vytautas the Great, who ruled 
over a Lithuania that extended from the 
Baltic to the Black Sea, was celebrated with 
great pomp, the university was renamed in 
his honor. Jt is an autonomous institution 
the powers of which are fixed by the statutes. 
It is maintained by the state and is connected 
with the Ministry of Education. During the 
16 years of its recent existence, the university 
has developed into an important educational 
center which devotes special attention to the 
study of the Lithuanian language and history. 


Technical Instruction 


Up to the Great War there were no tech- 
nical schools in Lithuania, and _ technical 
instruction was received in the course of 
apprenticeship. The work of reconstruction 
after the recovery of independence created a 
great demand for skilled labor and special 
arrangements had to be made for systematic 
vocational training. For this purpose the 
state began to found technical schools but 
progress was slow until 1926 when a Depart- 
ment of Technical Education was organized 
in the Ministry of Edueation and the network 
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Typical country school, 


of technical schools began to be systematically 
developed. Since there was no place in the 
country where teachers could be trained for 
handicraft instruction, the state granted a 
number of scholarships to young people for 
the study of technical instruction in foreign 
countries. 

The Handicraft Law published in 1929 and 
the Rules in 1932 definitely established that 
the technical schools were to be of two types: 
Secondary and lower with a study period of 4 
years in each. At first they did pot find any 


great public favor and often there was a lack of 
pupils but that initial difficulty has been 
surmounted and candidates are now plentiful. 
The schools now haye on their registers about 
3,000 students of which 24.1 percent are in 
housekeeping schools for girls and 8.2 percent 
in commercial schools. 

Agricultural schools, all under the Ministry 
of Agriculture, are intermediate and lower. 
The four intermediate schools (dairy, cattle- 
breeding, land-betterment, and forestry) now 

(Concluded on page 184) 
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\Educational Broadcasting 


kk te Thousands of requests for Study 

Guides in eonneetion with the Office 

i | of Iducation’s series of weckly 

broadcasts entitled Wings for the 

Marlins have eome in since the programs be- 
gan on the air in November. 

Because of this wide interest, ScHoon Lirn 
publishes this month, the complete material 
issued in the first four Study Guides. These 
“euides’’ will give readers a sample of the type 
of study-group material available in connec- 
tion with this Nation-wide network series of 
educational broadcasts. The first two guides 
were written by Elise H. Martens, specialist 
in the education of exceptional children; the 
third by Effie G. Bathurst, specialist in currie- 
ular problems; and the fourth by Nora E. 
Beust, specialist in school libraries. 

The programs, Wings for the Afartins, are 
prepared and produeed by the Office of Edu- 
eation and presented with the cooperation of 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
and the National Broadeasting Co. and with 
the assistance of the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration. They are on the air every Wednes- 
day evening at 9:30 n. s.r. Anyone wishing 
copies of the Study Guides for any or all of 
the 26 broadcasts, should write the Office of 
Edueation, United States Department of the 
Interior, Washington, D. C. 


Children Are Different 
(Study Guide No. I) 


Consider how different the Martins are. 
Barbara sometimes antagonizes people, while 
Jimmy makes friends easily. Jimmy has 
made brilliant records at school, while 
Barbara’s progress has been much less spec- 
tacular. Patricia is a born manager, Dicky 
has exciting outbursts of temper. 

No one of them ever ran away from home 
before, exclaimed Mrs. Martin—not even 
Patricia when she was entering her tcens. 
Why should Jimmy do it now? Jimmy’s 
unexpected behavior presents a challenge to 
his home and to his school to understand his 
difficulty—and to do something about it. 

Someone has said: ‘‘There is one way in 
which we are all alike and that is that we are 
all different.” Children are no exception to 
this statement. very child is different from 
every other child, not only in his appearance, 
but in his personality and intellectual traits. 
Even a pair of twin sisters, who to an outsider 
look alike as two peas, are to their parents 
different from each other in looks and in 
behavior. Parents know also that two chil- 
dren growing up in the same home may be so 
different that they scarcely can be recognized 
as sisters or brothers. 
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Study Guides 


Teachers know that 40 children in the same 
classroom have different physiques, different 
interests, different eapabilities, different ways 
of behaving. One may be small for his age, 
while another will be large and well developed. 
One may be quiet and unobtrusive, another 
will be boisterous and aggressive. One may 
learn slowly, another may be so quick to learn 
that it is hard to keep up with him. Physical, 
mental, and temperamental traits vary as 
widely as the poles. The combination of 
these traits found in any partieular child 
constitutes a total personality whose indi- 
viduality always is to be respected. 


Should We Try To Make 
All Children Alike? 


Every child should learn to be a good citizen 
and to develop those traits of character which 
are considered a mark of good citizenship. 
Every child should learn to read, write, and 
figure sufficiently well to get along in his 
sphere of life. Every child should learn to 
make a living as well as to enjoy a living. 
Every child should function physieally and 
spiritually in the best possible way. All these 
things everyone needs to learn. But in the 
learning, there is room for infinite variety in 
this world of people. 

Things created by man go through factory 
processes and come out identical, all with the 
saine work to do; and in some ways civiliza- 
tion gains thereby. But children are living, 
growing, vibrant human beings. Each has 
his own place to fill in the world and his own 
contribution to make. What a monotonous, 
inefficient, unhappy world it would be if they 
looked alike, acted alike, and thought alike! 

Individual differences are a priceless bless- 
ing. They should be encouraged, in order 
that each child may be able to give expression 
to the best that isin him in hisownway. The 
means used to help the Martin children to do 
this, told in successive programs of this series, 
will prove an interesting study, suggestive 
of methods that could be applied in every 
home and every school. 


Some Questions To Think About 


Analyze as well as you can the differences 
of the children in your home or (if you are a 
teacher) in your class. How docs each child 
differ from the others as to (1) color of hair 
and eyes, height, complexion, and other physi- 
cal characteristics; (2) ability to concentrate 
and to plan; (3) ability to make friends; (4) 
emotional outbursts; (5) self-control; (6) 
choice of hobbies and recreation; (7) sensitive- 
ness to hurts; and (8) other characteristi¢ 
that stand out in any one of them? 


Interesting Reading 


BAIN, WINIFRED E. Parents look at modern education. 
New York, Appleton-Century Co., 1938. (Chapters II to 
IV show how children differ at various age levels.) 

FREEMAN, FRANK S. Individual differences. New York, 
Henry Holt & Co., 1934. (Especially Chapters IX and X.) 

MARTENS, Evise H. Parents’ prob’sms with exceptional 
children. Washington, D. C., Government Printing 
Office, 1932. (Office of Education Bulletin, 1932, No 14.) 

Myeks, Garry C, Developing personality in the child at 
school. New York, Greenberg, Inc., 1931. 

Too, Dovetas A. Guiding theadolescent. Washington, 
D. C., Government Printing Office. 1933. (Children’s 
Bureau Publication, No. 225.) 


Children Are Persons 
(Study Guide No. II) 


Jimmy Martin disliked school. He had 
made excellent progress in the elementary 
grades and had been happy there, but when 
he entered junior high school something 
seemed to go wrong and he frankly said that 
he “hated school.” As a result he tried to 
run away from it all. 

An adjustment was brought about because 
the principal and teachers of the jumor high 
school which he attended understood child 
nature and because, when they learned of 
Jimmy’s overpowering fascination for “rocks,” 
they were ready to work with him to make the 
most of it. They did not excuse him from 
school work just because it was distasteful to 
him, but gave him an opportunity to capitalize 
his special interest. 

In his new program Jimmy soon found that 
the same school work took on a new signifi- 
cance. Making room for a “rock museum” 
at the sehool, emphasizing the help of geology 
in understanding history, suggesting ‘‘rocks” 
as a topic for writing, encouraging the organi- 
zation of a geology club—-these were all efforts 
on the part of the school to help onc small boy 
to make a happy adjustment. This is what 
the skillful teacher tries to do for every child. 

The modern school makes the most of 
children’s interests and abilities in several 
ways. It emphasizes the fact that living and 
learning go together. It tries to make every 
classroom a happy place of interesting work 
for every child. It gives every pupil a chance 
to learn at his own rate, to find opportunity to 
express his own interest, and to have a part in 
the social expericnces of groups. To achieve 
this, arrangements are made for children to 
work in different groups according to their 
varying needs and interests. They reccive 
individual guidance when they need it. 


How Are Pupil Activities Planned? 
Pupils have a part in planning sehool 


activities. As they are able to carry the 


es 


responsibility, they are tanglit to direct their 
own activity instead of merely taking dirce- 
tions from the teacher. If a child has a spe- 
cial interest or hobby that is worth while he is 
encouraged to deyclop it. Hobbies, clubs, 
excursions, draina, music, and art are all a 
part of the nioderu school curriculum. This 
does not mean the ‘‘three R’s’’ are left out of 
the picture. They are learned when needed 
through activities that are a part of each 
pupil’s everyday experience. Thus the child 
finds that what he learns is of value in the 
classroon1, at home, and in his community life. 


When Do Very Special Adjustments 
Need To Be Made? 


There are special ways of helping pupils 
who have unusual needs or difficulties. The 
child who has a very serious difficulty in 
learning to read must have individual reme- 
dial help. Children who are exceedingly slow 
to learn in every field often are given the 
opportunity to enroll in a special class. They 
are given the guidance of a teacher who knows 
their nature and needs and is particularly 
capable of helping slow learners. 

Children who have poor health, crippled 
children, and unsocial children need the help 
of a school clinie with nurse, doctor, and 
psychologist. Altogether, the school of 1938 
is marked by a sincere effort to help each child 
to profit the most from his school experience, 
looking toward his own greatest happiness 
and his best contribution to the community 
of which he is a part. 


Some Questions To Think About 


1. “Going to school” is often pictured as an 
experience to be endured rather than enjoyed. 
Does this represent the attitude of the chil- 
dren in your home, or, if you are a teacher, in 
your class? How many of them really dis- 
like school? How many of them really like 
it? Find out what you can about their atti- 
tude in this matter. 

2. If any of them “hate” school as Jimmy 
did, can you find out why? What do you 
think can be done to help bring about a 
happier attitude (a) in school, (b) at home? 

3. How does the school of your community 
provide for individual differences among 
children? How does it help your child to 
grow as anindividual? How do you help him at 
home? What more do you now see that you 
can do? 


Interesting Reading 


BAIN, WINIFRED E. Parents look at modern educaticn. 
New York, 1D. Appleton-Century Co., 1938. 

CALIFORNIA CURRICULUM COMMISSION, TTEACHER’S GUINE 
TO CINLD DEVELOPMENT. Washington, D. C. United 
States Government Printing Office, 1930. (Office of Edu- 
eation Bulletin. No 26, 1920.) 

INGRAM, CIIRISTINE P. Edueation of the slow learning ehild. 
New York, World Book Co., 1935, 

MYERS, GARRY C. Developing personality In the ehild at 
sehool. New York, Greenberg, Inc., 1931. 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, OFFICE OF 
EpvcaTion. Teachers’ problems with exeeptional ehil- 
dren. Washington, D. C., United States Government 
Printing Office. 

I Blind and partially seeing ehildren. Pamphlet No. 
40, 1933. 


{1 Gifted children. Pamphlet No. 41, 1933, 
TIL Mentally retarded children. Pamphlet No. 49, 1934. 
IV Deafand hard-of-hearing children. Pamphlet No. 54, 
1934, 
V Crippled ehildren. Pamphlet No. 55, 1934. 
VI Children oflowered vitality. Pamphlet No. 56, 1934. 


The Right School Club For Every Child 


(Study Guide No. II1) 


The Martin children are club enthusiasts. 
Patty, the high-school senior, regards club 
duties as every day affairs; Jimmy belongs to 
a geology club; and Barbara is president of 
a newspaper club. Ainoyed by the continu- 
ous ado about the subject, Mr. Martin one 
day remarked humorously that he would not 
be surprised to hear Dicky, the youngest, ask 
to join the chamber of commerce. 

The Martins are not exceptional. One can 
see children’s clubs everywhere in Various 
stages of organization—-cliques on play- 
grounds, boys’ gangs in the alley, the sixth- 
grade science club, the well-trained baseball 
or basketball team, the thoroughly organized 
high-school or college fraternity. Clubs 
have almost universal appeal to children. 
There are several reasons why. For example: 

Youngsters are natural joiners.—They like to 
work and play with others, especially with 
children of the same likes and dislikes. In a 
club they can try their ideas on others and 
learn what others think. They can associate 
with the schoolmates they respect because of 
mutual interests. 

Ina club, pupils can do things that they can- 
not do in cveryday classroom work.—Clubs do 
not take the place of the regular curriculum. 
They encourage it by extending the fields of 
activities in line with children’s interests. 

Clubs afford a chance for youngsters to plan 
things for themselves.—Belonging to a pupil- 
controlled group gives a child a sense of free- 
dom and importance. He enjoys trying his 
Wings now and then without adult guidance. 


What Can Children Gain Fron Clibs? 


Clubs have educative value. Club mem- 
bers gain ability to get along with people, to 
make friends, to like and appreciate others. 
They learn how to be liked without becoming 
conceited. They develop power to think and 
plan with others. In clubs, children learn to 
respect the opinions of a group; and to yield to 
the will of the majority, or to hold out against 
it when necessary. They acquire ability to 
select individuals wisely for responsible posi- 
tions. Club activities frequently determine 
life careers. Membership in the Future 
Farmers of America, for example, reveals to 
boys the joys of farming. 

Clubs prepare pupils for citizenship in a 
democracy. The children choose officers and 
invest them with authority. They learn to 
respect and obey that authority whieh they 
have created. Jn a club, young people learn 
to think critically about the principles and 


ideals to which they give allegiance. Friend- 
ships formed with club members and with 
teachers often last through life. 


What Can the Schools and Wome Do 
About Clubs? 


Although one of the values of clubs is the 
freedom they provide, children do need guid- 
ance from the home and the school. The 
help which youngsters should receive varices. 
Teachers can learn what kind of help pupils 
need by becoming closely acquainted with 
them and taking an interest in the things they 
like. 

Each class or group should be helped to de- 
cide how many clubs to organize and what 
activities to initiate. Classes and committees 
should have help in selecting sponsors, in de- 
termining aims, in making rules and regula- 
tions when these are needed, in deciding what 
activities to encourage among members, and 
in planning programs and procedures. 

Individuals need aid in deciding what club 
to join. ‘Three considerations are helpful: (1) 
Each child’s attention should be called to clubs 
which appeal to his special interests. (2) 
Every pupil should be helped to consider what 
contribution he can make that the other 
children will respect. (3) No child should be 
required to join a club. 


What Kind of Clubs Work Best? 


As a rule, club membership should be de- 
termined by interests and special abilities, not 
by grades. Following are examples of activi- 
ties, problems, or subjects which can be 
sponsored by clubs: 

Nature and the outdoors.—Subjects such as 
birds, flowers, stars, rocks and minerals, soil, 
trees and forests, aud wild animals; activities 
dealing with conservation, gardening, com- 
munity safety, highway beautification, and 
eradication of billboards; recreation such us 
hiking, cainping, skating, and picnicking. 

Vocational interests.—Salesmanship, journal- 
ism, electricity, invention, designing, interior 
decoration, geology; and work of junior police- 
men, G-men, and forest rangers. 

Activities for the artistically inclined.—Parti- 
cipation in bands, orchestras, glee clubs, 
choruses, and yerse-speaking choirs; handi- 
work, such as basketry, weaving, refinishing of 
furniture, woodworking, metal work, and 
pottery making. 

Social activities.—Puppetry, dramaties, pag- 
cantry, storytelling, forums, radio, photog- 
raphy, and motion pictures. 
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Academic subjects which lend themselves to 
clubs.—Foreign languages, science, English, 
history, mathematies, health, lhomemaking, 
social service, and citizenship. 

Parents can help children in their club work 
by keeping in close touch with the school and 
its aims. For example, when Mr. and Mrs. 
Martin realized the value of a newspaper 
club they were prepared to help Barbara 
select incidents with proper news value for 
the paper instead of reporting such insig- 
nificant facts as the color scheme of Mrs. Roy’s 
bathroom. 


Some Questions To Think About 


1. What clubs and club activities are there 


in your school? 
gaining from them? 

2. Do you know children who belong to no 
elub? Would any of the clubs you know 
about help these children? 

3. In what community aetivities, such as 
junior traffic patrol or building of nature 
trails, could children’s clubs take part in your 
town? 


What are your children 


Interesting Reading 


Mckown, Harry Charles. Sehool clubs. Their organiza- 
tion, administration, supervision, and activities, New 
York, The Macmillan Co,, 1929, 498 p. 

Proffitt, Maris M. Wigh-schoolcluts. Washington, United 
States Government Printing Office, 1934. (United States 
Department of the Interior, Office of Education, Bulletin. 
No. 18, 1934.) 64 p. 


The Right Book and How To Find ft 


(Study Guide No. LV) 


Children Need Books— 

That they may master the skill of reading. 

That they may experience the joy of reading. 

That their reading tastes may continue to 
develop throughout life. 

That they may find that books contain infor- 
mation which they want. 

Thet they may have a share of the rich 
heritage in literature. 

That they may develop discrimination in the 
use of books. 

That their curiosity may be stimulated and 
satisfied. 

That they may know that books are necessary 
for intelligent living. 

That they may benefit through experiencing 
vicariously the emotional and intellectual 
life of others. 

That they may develop self-reliance through 
the knowledge gained from books. 


Children read because it is fun and because 
they find out what they want to know. 
Through books children ean be transformed to 
the magic world of make-believe with Alice or 
Peter Pan. They can laugh with the “Owl 
and the Pussy Cat’ or the ‘Duck and the 
Kangaroo.” They can live with Robin Hood 
in Sherwood Forest or with King Arthur and 
his knights in Camelot. In books children 
find real companions whom they recognize as 
kindred spirits, such as Heidi or Hans Brinker. 

Children become aware of scrious interests 
and purposes in books through biographies of 
men like William Penn or women like Marie 
Curic. Books of science explain the mysteries 
of electricity or the radio. Books of animals 
may give information and satisfy a longing for 
adventure in the out-of-doors. Poetry may 
be the source of an experience with beauty. 
There is much pleasure and information in the 
world of books for children. 

Children should be given an opportunity to 
develop discrimination in the choice of the 
books that they select for reading. An 
abundance of good books helps to develop 
standards for choices. Discussion of book 
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experiences with other children and adults is 
valuable. Adults can guide and stimulate 
children’s thinking about books if they will 
study children’s literature and children’s 
interests. 

Children’s friends and parents who are too 
busy to spend much time with children’s 
books will find that they ean receive reliable 
information from school and public brary, as 
Mrs. Dickens did in the broadeast. Libra- 
rians can give parents suggestions for indi- 
vidual children who are interested in subjects 
such as: geology, acroplanes, electricity, 
adventure, school stories, animals, or how to 
make and do things. 

Librarians have lists of books that most 
children love. They also have lists for chil- 
dren who want unusual books. Book stores 
are filled with an abundance of reading ma- 
terial that will delight children of all types and 
all ages. Shopping for books is a pleasure if 
you know what there is that wilt interest your 
boys and girls. 


Some Types of Books for the 
Family Bookshelf 


For the Very Young—Picture books of 
animals, of toys, of boys and girls; nursery 
rhymes; stories to read aloud. 

For the Six to Nine Year Old—Stories of 
other children who are much like themselves; 
fairy tales and poems; stories from history. 

For the Ten to Twelve Year Old—Stories of 
adventure far and near; stories of school and 
home life; lives of famous men and women; 
books that tell of the modern world. 

Fer the ’Teens—Romance, adventure, 
science, history, poetry, biography. 


Some Questions To Consider 
When Buying Books 


Is the book about a subject that will interest 
the child? 

Is the book up-to-date and accurate, if it Is 
a book of information? 


oat 


Is the story true to the life that it deseribes? 
Is it sincere? Is it vital? 

Is the book written in a style that is appro- 
priate to the subject? 

Will the book give the child the kind of 
experience you wish to give him? 

Does the book suggest other fields of interest 
to children or does it lead merely to others of 
the same kind? 

If it is a book of imaginative literature, is 
the imagination true to the scene described? 

If the book has directions for making 
articles, are they clearly stated? 

Is the book printed in clear readable type? 

Do the pictures iNustrate the text? 


Interesting Reading 


Books that have been selected with care for 
the various necds and interests of children are 
included in Hsts such as those published by the 
American Library Association, 520 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, IlJ.; the National 
Council of Teachers of English, 211 West 
Sixty-eighth Street, Chicago, Ill.; the H. W. 
Wilson Co., 950 University Avenuc, New York 
City; State library agencies, and local public 
and school libraries. 

United States Department of the Interior, 
Office of dueation, publishes leaflets by 
Edith A. Lathrop at 5 cents each as follows: 
(1) Aids in book selection for clementary 
schools. Pamphlet No. 65. 1935; (2) aids in 
book selection for secondary schools. Pam- 
phlet No. 57. 1934. Washington, D. C., 
United States Government Printing Office. 
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Above is a picture of the old Duteh Church 
whieh attended. In 
front of the building will be seen a marker 
which is one of the many erected by the 
State Department of Education of New 
York. The indieate that the 
buildings have edueational significance. 


Washington Irving 


markers 
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* * * 
New Books and Pamphlets 


Musemms 

Educational Work in Museums of the Vuited 
States; development, methods and trends, by 
Grace Fisher Ramsey. New York, The H. W. 
Wilson Co., 1938. 289 p. $2.50. 


Covers the educational work of museums from the earliest 
attempts at organized programs to the present and gives a 
comprehensive view of the many phases of educational work 
in the museums of the United States. 


Book Selection 

Good Reading. .\ guide for college students 
and adult readers, briefly deseribing about a 
thousand books which are well worth know- 
ing, enjoyable to read, and largely available in 
inexpensive editions. Prepared and published 
by the Committee on college reading, Atwood 
H. Yownsend, chairman, for the National 
Council of Teachers of English. Chicago, 
1938. 96 p. 20 cents, single copy. (From: 
National Counetl of Teachers of English, 211 
West 68th St., Chicago, Il.). 


A elassified list, briefly annotated. 


Reeent Children’s Books, compiled by Eliza- 
beth A. Groves. Chicago, American Library 
Association, 1938. 100 copies, $1. 

A leaflet issued as a guide in the seleetion of books for 
home and school libraries. 


Conservation 

Our Nation’s Forests, by Rosalie Edge. 

New York, Emergency Conservation Com- 
mittee, 1938. 24 p. illus. 10 cents, single 
copy. (Address: Emergency Conservation 
Committee, Mrs. C. N. Edge, Chairman, 
734 Lexington Avenue, New York). 

A unit in the conservation of forests, suitable for use at the 
high-sebool level. 


University of Chicago Round Table 
Posters and Announeements 

In an effort to stimulate student interest 
in topics of current economic and social 
significance the University of Chicago has 
prepared for distribution to schools and 
libraries, Round-Table posters, to which cards 
containing information relating to coming 
programs may be appended. These cards 
contain announcement of subject, speakers, 
and suggested readings on the topic of the 


broadeast. (Address: Office of the Radio 
Director, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
HBL} 


Guidance 

A Discussion Outline in Guidanee. New 
Jersey Secondary Schoo) Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, 19388. 40 p. 25 cents. (From the 
Association’s Treasurer, Mr. W. C. Coinpher, 
New Brunswick Senior High School, New 
Brunswick, N. J.). 

Contents: I. Principles of guidanee; If. Principles of 
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guidance organization; III. <A selected bibliograpby of 
euidance helps, including helps for teachers and pupils sonie 
publications on occupations and interests, some stories 
about jobs and people, publications on tests and ineasure- 
ments. 


The Coustitutiou 

What the Constitution Says; a rearrange- 
ment of the Constitution of the United States, 
by Alan Robert Murray. Published by Alan 
Robert Murray, 1440 Chapin Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 32 p. 20 cents, single 
copy. (In quantities of 25 or more, 15 cents 
per copy.) 

A presentation of the Constitution, in the cxaet words of 
tbe Constitution, but instead of following the original order, 
provisions have been grouped in a simple and logical manner 
under the subjects covered. 


Home and School 

Wheu Hoine and School Get Together, by 
Tracy W. Redding. New York, Association 
Press, 1988. 118p. $1.25. 


Discusses the cooperation of teachers and parents for the 
welfare of the child. 


The Regents’ Enquiry 

FEdueation for American Life, a: new pro- 
gram for the State of New York. New York, 

IcGraw-Hi ook ., 1938. Ni JP 
McG Hill Book Co., 1938. 167 p 

Tho new educational prograin outlined in this report is 
presented to tbe people of the State of New York by the 
Regents toserveasa basis for a comprehensive consideration 
of the educational needs and policies of New York State. 


For Migh Schools 

Ways to Better High Schools, Library En- 
richment Hints. Practical suggestions for 
high school administrators and teachers. 
Urbana, I]l., issued by the High School Visitor, 
University of Illinois, 1988. 53 p. 

Invites attention to a number of recent publications which 
willappeal to a wide variety of interests. Contents: I. Gen- 
eral enrichment materials; JI. Enrichment materials for 
Freneh; 117. Enrichment materials for German; 1V. En- 
richment materials for Spanish. 

SUSAN O. Furrerer 


* 


Recent Theses 


A list of the most recently received doctors’ 
and masters’ theses in education, which may 
be borrowed from the library of the Office of 
Edueation on interlibrary loan follows: 

ATTINGER, FRANKS. <A survey of the educational system 


of Snyder County. Mfaster’s, 1936. Pennsylvania State 
College. 150 p. ms. 

BitzER, ROBERT. Accounting as applied to the adminis- 
tration of private secondary schools. M{aster’s, 1935. Bos- 
ton University. 120 p..ins. 

Bonp, Eva. Reading and niuth grade achievement. 
Doctor's, 1938. Teachers College, Coluinbia University. 
(ail Jl 


BULLETIN BOARD 


BRUCE, ZILPNHA FosTER. Contribution of the extension 
housing program to the social needs of rural families. Mas- 
ter’s, 1937. George Washingtou University. 71p. ms. 

BULLER, JouNn, yn. To discover what policics of business 
and financial administration of athleties are being employed 
in high schools of 200 to 600 students in the seventh cou- 
eressional district of Kansas. Master’s, 1938. University of 
Kansas. 57 p. ms. 

BurGuUM, LELAND S. From obscurity to security: an his- 
torical and statistical analysis of the movement to aid physi- 
eally handicapped children and disahled adults in North 
Dakota. Master’s, 1937. University of North Dakota. 
83 p. ms. 

Cavan, JorDAN T. The student and the financing of the 
college: a study of student fees, student aid, and faetors 
affecting the proportion of the eost of higher edueation borne 
by the student. Doctor’s, 1935. University of Chicago. 
62 p. 

CriBBEN, LEO T. The consumer cooperative movement 
in the United States. Doctor’s, 1937. New York Univer- 
sity. lldp. ms. 

DrEwey, HENRY E,. School administration in Chicago. 
Doctor’s, 1937. University of Chicago. v. p. 

Griffin, Francis E. <A study of certain New York state 
common school distriets of small enrollment. Master’s, 1938, 
Cornell University. 115 p. ms. 


HABEL, ELMER E. Social contacts in some Washington 
secondary schools: a survey of programs—extra to the tradi- 
tional eurrieulum—for social life in some seleeted Washington 
secondary scbools. Miaster’s, 1937. George Washington 
University. 109 p. ms. 


Hopson, CLoy St. C. The status of elementary and 
secondary schools in dual and in unit districts in IMlinois. 
Doctor’s, 1936. University of Chicago. v. p. 

KELLEY, RacuEL L. Establisbing a strengtb iudex norm 
table for women between the ages of 20 and 25. Master’s, 
1938. Boston University. 42 p. ms. 

LAMPORT, HAROLD B. A history of the teachiug of begin- 
ningreading. Doetor’s, 1935. University of Chicago. 113p. 

LiVERIGHT, ALICE K. Demonstration schools for teachers 
in service: a study of representative practices to and including 
tbe school year 1934-35. Doctor’s, 1938. University of 
Pennsylvania. 168 p. 

McELroy, H. NELson. <A study of the relationship of 
certain physical skill tests with the strength index. Mas- 
ter’s, 1936. New York University. 47 p. ms. 

MAL, Ray C, Certification of teachers in Kansas. 
Doetor’s, 1937. New York University. 313 p. ms. 

MEYERING, Harry R. Behavior problems encountered 
in a camping situation. Doctor’s, 1937. University of 
Michigan. § p. 

Moats, IRENE E. C. <A comparative study of the major 
interests and activities of Negro higb school graduates and 
nongraduates in Harrison County, West Virginia. Master’s 
1938. Ohio University, S6p.ms. 

OSBORN, LELAND G, Therelative difficulty of high sehool 
subjects. Doctor’s, 1938. Washington University. 93 p. ms. 

SIEDLE, TNEOPDORE A. Curriculum patterns in the prepa- 
ration of high school teachers: an analysis and a comparison 
of programs of study of 370 students who were graduated from 
the secondary eurrieulum of the School of edueation at the 
University of Pittsburgh. Doctor’s, 1938. University of 
Pittsburgh. 176 p. ms. 

SNIVELY, ARTHUR W. Certain aspects of the professional 
status of the rural sebool teacher for the eastern half of North 
Dakota, 1925-26. Master’s, 1937. University of North Da- 
kota. 139 p. ms. 

STROUT, HAROLD A. Trends in the soeial sciences in the 
senior high sehools of Massachusetts. Master’s, 1928. Boston 
University. 53 p. ms. 

WiitLow, Cyrit M. The smaller high schools of Colo- 
rado. Doctor's, 1933. Colorado Stato College of Edueation. 
220 fy. 1s, 

YOUMANS, ERNEsT G. An appraisal of the elementary 
department of Sherburne central rural sehool. Master’s, 1938. 
Syraeuse University. 73 p. ms. 
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Left: Inside view of the 
Fine Arts Gallery. 


Below, left: ‘‘Peaceful day.”’ 


Below, center: ‘‘Landing of 
a sailing packet.” 


Below, right: Still life. 


Fine Art and the Colleges 


by Walter J. Greenleaf, Specialist, Occupational Information and Guidance Service 


in art have opportunity to display 
their works in a modern gallery in 
the Capital city. Opened more 
than a year ago the Fine Arts Gallery of the 
| Department of the Interior provides space for 
displaying pictures and other art works done 
by college students enrolled in three score art 
) schools or art departments that provide train- 
| ing in drawing, painting and sculpture. The 
college wing of the gallery is in charge of the 
Office of Education. 


First Exhibition 


The first exhibition of 150 oil paintings at- 
’ tracted considerable attention as the exhibi- 
| tion allowed the visitor to see what the modern 
college boys and girls sce or feel when they 
interpret the world on canvas. The paintings 
from Yale are remembered for their likeness to 
the old masters. Yale University graduates 
have been perennial winners, until the past 
year, of the Prix de Rome awards, each fellow- 
ship amounting to about $4,000. Murals froni 
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the Cleveland School of Art, modern interpre- 
tations from the School of Art Institute of 
Chicago, Bentonesque types from INansas 
City Art Institute School and other contribu- 
tions large and small from a score of colleges 
provided a colorful treat for many who may 
have expected a less pretentious display. 


Second Exhibition 


A second exhibition was devoted to archi- 
tectural drawings from the schools that are 
members of the Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Architecture. Each school pro- 
vided a well-organized display to show results 
of the year’s work and to inform the visitor of 
the character of work done in the school. One 
of the many interesting exhibits was that of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. The 
legend in brief read somewhat as follows: 
The course started in the fall is directed 
toward acquainting students with the full 
range of architectural services required to 
build a house costing about $10,000. Stu- 
dents are first taught to draw. They then 


select a lot which is purchased by the institute 
after a study of domestic design and other 
principles of home planning. They design a 
house from a given program and make com- 
plete working drawings and details. Bids are 
taken. Construction contracts are awarded 
and the house is built during the second year 
with students supervising the work. When 
completed the house is sold, thus rotating the 
capital investment. Many of the exhibits 
showed the modern influence towards sim- 
plicity of design and outline, 

One critic of the architectural exhibition 
voiced the opinion that ‘‘Taking them (the 
exhibits) all in all there is, one may judge, no 
cessation in the teaching of tradition, the 
various orders and styles are studiously pre- 
sented, but there is also a surprising prevalence 
of inclination to the so-called modernistic; 
the eye of the college student evidently is 
turned to archaic types and extreme examples 
of what may be termed monumental sim- 
pHeity. 


(Concluded on page 184) 
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Popularizing Poetry in Elementary Schools 


by Helen K. Mackintosh, Specialist in Elementary Education 


% He %& A number of years ago a book ap- 
ase peared under the title Were You 
a i Ever a Child. A teacher who is 
rome thinking of the relationship be- 
tween poetry and children may well nse this 
title as a question for herself. Children of 
elementary sehool age are naturally poetic. 
One has only to listen to a small child or to a 
group of children who are talking informally 
among themselves. Their way of looking at 
the world is essentially poetic. Many evi- 
dences in the form of pamphlets, booklets, or 
school newspapers give illustrations of chil- 
dren’s attempts at creative poetry. Such an 
expression is represented in the following lines 
written by a sixth-grade boy: 
Snowflakes floating lazily by 
Like bits of lace from the deep blue sky. 


On window and sill they leave their traces 
Like pieces of dainty ancient laces. 


Illustration after illustration might be given 
to demonstrate this point of view with regard 
to children and poetry. 


Children’s Reactions 


Recently a study of children’s reading in- 
terests was made in a large city school system 
with a sampling of 4,300 pupils in grades 2A 
to 8B. Of this number only 1 boy and 25 
girls listed poetry as the kind of reading ma- 
terial they liked best. The author of this 
study stated: “In general children show little 
interest in poetry.’ The results of this study 
would certainly be duplicated if it were con- 
ducted not only in other large cities but in 
almost any community in this country, since 
previous studies of children’s interests have 
stated similar conclusions. 

Ievery person has been exposed to poetry in 
the elementary school eveu if only through 
the mediuin of school readers. Children’s 
apparent lack of liking for poetry must be 
explained through the kind of poetry experi- 
ence which they have had. In the first place, 
children may have had httle exposure to 
poetry other than the samples they have had 
within the school readers; or the kind of 
poetry which has been used with children may 
have been selected entirely on the basis of the 
teacher’s own interest and may have had little 
appeal for children. And although the po- 
etry may have been wisely selected, if the 
inethod of presentation has been stilted or 
formalized, children will dislike rather than 
like this form or literature. 


Giving Poetry Appeal 
The question for discussion then is, [Tow ean 
poetry be made to attract children? There are 


many answers which can be given to such a 


1B0 


question. Literature in general, and poetry in 
particular, represent a field of experience 
which the teacher needs to approach in the 
spirit of adventure. The teacher herself 
must have a gennine liking for poetry or she 
will be unsuecessful in making it appeal to 
children. She should have read widely and 
should be able to quote at least some poems 
wherever they fit into school experiences, 
without having to refer to a book. Yurther- 
more, she should be on the lookout constantly 
to discover any poems which can be used with 
the children under her guidance. The ~de- 
velopment of an interest in poetry consists not 
only in reading poems to boys and girls, but 
it involves also the ability to help children in 
identifying the poetic. Teachers in elemen- 
tary schools have made use of such situations 
as the following for helping children to think 
poetically: 


What does the new moon make you think 
of? Does it make you think of a cooky as it 
did Vachel Lindsay? or of a queenly lady as it 
did Walter de la Mare? or is it.to you an 
orange? a eheese? or any one of a thousand 
other objects with whieh it might be identified? 

What do you want to do as you listen to a 
piece of music sueh as ‘‘The Sorcerer's Appren- 
tice?” 


In addition to such specifie questions 
which should draw out children’s feelings and 
experiences, the teacher will help children to 
bring to light ideas that are poetically ex- 
pressed in prose and in poetry, or in the 
ordinary conversation which goes on in the 
classrooin. 

There must be a definite place in the school 
program for poetry as a form of literature. 
This means that children’s contact with poetry 
must not be left to chance, but that the teach- 
er and children in their planning will definitely 
include poetry as a form of experienee. Books 
of poeins must be made accessible and must 
be attraetive in form so that children will 
want to open the covers and explore the pages. 
Poetry must not be limited to a few poems 
scattered in books made up largely of other 
kinds of material. It is not too much to expect 
that children should be exposed to as many as 
100 poems in the eourse of any given school 
year. ‘here are eertain classrooms in which 
children get many more than this number. 
Not only must there be many poems, but they 
must represent many different kinds of 
experience. 


Children’s Interests as Basis 
It is possible to think of these different kinds 


of experience in terms of children’s interests. 
Today teachers accept the fact that although 


certain types of interests, such as good story, 
action, surprise and character appeal to all age 
levels, there are some qualities which have an 
appeal during a certain period of life insofar as 
the average individual is concerned. At the 
early elementary level boys and girls are in- 
terested in other children, conversation, repe- 
tition, fairies, animals that talk, familiar ex- 
periences, and other qualities in lesser degree. 
At the interinediate grade level ehildren begin 
to demand reality unless they recognize the 
fact that there is a purely fantastic or imagina- 
tive element, such as is found in Arthur Guiter- 
man’s poetry. They are also interested in ex- 
citeinent, adventure, dialect, humor, suspense, 
mystery, patriotism, as qualities which they 
have not previously identified. When boys 
and girls reach junior high school level they 
become increasingly interested in romance, in 
plot, and in realistic characters. These de- 
velopments and interests must be carefully 
recognized by the teacher. She must be aware, 
however, that deviations from the average 
make it possible to find even grown-ups who 
are still at the primary school level with 
respect to their interests. 


Ways of Using Poetry 


if it is taken for granted that poetry has 
been selected on the basis indicated, the ques- 
tion of method will largely determine chil- 
dren’s reactions to their experiences with 
poetry. Many and varied are the methods 
which can be used in bringing poetry and chil- 
dren together. One of the earliest and one of 
the most desirable methods is that of sharing. 
The teacher reads a group of poems to chil- 
dren, using poems that center around a single 
interest, such as fairies, heroes from history, 
everyday life experiences or a group of poems, 
each one of which is different from every 
other. Informal discussion takes place in 
which children express opinions concerning 
the poems read. The teacher rereads poems 
that are called for: answers questions; sets the 
stage so that children themselves may suggest 
that they in turn bring poems they have en- 
joyed which are then organized as a sort of 
poetry parade. With each rereading or re- 
hearing of a poem children will listen with new 
purposes in mind such as to respond to rhythm 
by clapping or tapping, to note sound words, 
to recognize beauty of expression, to discover 
qualities of character, but these activities will 
be carried on entirely on an informal basis. 
There are many opportunities for dramatizing 
poetry. This is especially true with the bal- 
lads, whether they be ballads taken from 
Mother Goose or ballads of Robin Tlood. In 
either case children take the character parts 
(Coneluded on page 183) 
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A Philosophy of CCC Camp Education 


by Howard W. Oxley, Director of CCC Camp Education 


%*% %& %& When the Civilian Conservation 
: Corps was cstablished about 6 
th i years ago, a new type of educa- 
tional opportunity was born in the 
United States. The sweep of imagination 
which resulted in the creation of the corps was 
inspired by an emergency—the relief of un- 
employment—but the organization which it 
ereated accelerated a movement which had 
been initiated many years ago. That move- 
ment was conservation, the conservation of 
our rapidly diminishing natural resources. 
The Civilian Conservation Corps added to 
that movement a second and far more im- 
portant phase of conservation, that of our 
human resources embodied in the unemployed 
and out-of-school youth of the Nation. 

The camp program indeed was not a new 
one. William James had suggested it as 
long ago as 1912. The churches and many 
private social agencies had utilized the camp 
as a means of remedying sociological prob- 
lems. European countries had utilized the 
youth camp, though largely for pre-military 
training purposes. The Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps was created as a youth work-camp 
movement for the conservation of both 
natural and human resources without mili- 
tary tmplications. 

Today, the camps are a living symbol of a 
new concept in American life, namely, that 
intelligent planning for the preservation of 
our country and jts youth is imperative if the 
social and economic life of the Nation is to 
be preserved. 


Growing Emphasis 


While the primary emphasis of the CCC 
camp program in the beginning was that of 
providing work opportunities for unemployed, 
out-of-school youth between the ages of 18 
and 25, there has becn a growing emphasis 
upon the value of the camp as an additional 
educational medium in our American life. 
The nature of this new type of education is 
gradually clarifying itsclf. Observers see in 
the life of the CCC camp a well-rounded type 
of education. Much of this results from the 
nature of camp life, but as the educational 
programs become well organized, its process 
is speeded up and its influence permeates every 
aspect of the lives of those residing in the camp 
and often the lives of those in the surrounding 
communities. 

In the 5% years during which the corps has 
becn in existence, CCC camps have been 
founded in almost every sizable community 
in the land. Each of these camps has come to 
stand as a symbol of the intelligent conserva- 
tion of our natural and human resources. An 
effective organization consisting of four 
major departments of the Federal Govern- 
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The motto in this new eamp library of Company 1279, Camp S-125, Slaterville Springs, New 
York, “Speaking Maketh a Ready Man, Writing Maketh an Exact Man” indieates the 
underlying philosophy of the edueational prograni. 


ment, namely, Labor, War, Agriculture, and 
Interior, cooperates in administering this 
program, and this program is rapidly becom- 
ing a way of life for thousands of youth 
throughout the Nation. 

The influence on the lives not only of the 
young men in camp but of the whole American 
people cannot yet be fully comprehended. 
The combined program of work and education 
means that the young enrollee learns to per- 
form not only one task but many tasks during 
his stay in eamp. A well-rounded training is 
provided for all enrollees. In the first place, 
they absorb invaluable knowledge from camp 
life itself; in the second place, camp experience 
is integrated with intensive study. The edu- 
cation offered by the camp begins when cn- 
rollees leave home and continues until they 
return home. In effect, work itself, both in 
the field and in the camp, becomes the most 
important technique of learning. 

The camps afford young men the oppor- 
tunity to travel and see other parts of their 
country—an opportunity which many would 
never have otherwise. The camps afford 
young men the opportunity for enlarging their 
acquaintance by meeting scores of young men 
of their own age from other parts of the coun- 
try. These contacts broaden the viewpoint 
of the enrollec, give him a clearer perception 


of the vastness of his country, show him how 
other people live and make their livings, and 
satisfy inner longings. The camps afford 
young men the opportunity of joining with 
others in an organized effort for the purpose 
of group action which is essential in a democ- 
racy. The camps afford young men the op- 
portunity for rendering to their country worth- 
while public service instead of military service, 
whieh is often considered basic in other coun- 
tries of the world. The camps afford young 
men the opportunity to live in a man’s world 
at a period in their lives when such an experi- 
ence counts the most to manhood. The 
eamps afford the young men an opportunity 
to learn the value of work, to understand the 
economie and sociological implications of 
planned effort. 


Acquiring Right Habits 


Any discussion of the many benefits gained 
from the various experiences in camp should 
include such educational values as discipline, 
health and hygiene, promptness and punctu- 
ality, the rights of others, proper cating, 
sleeping, dressing; these and many other 
things a young man learns unconsciously as a 
part of his life in camp. Right habits thus 

(Concluded on page 187) 
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Graduates of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools 


by David T. Blose, Associate Statistician 

it Educational Statistics 
KX & An important factor in the measure- 
the edueational level of the Ameri- 


ean people is the inereasing number 


dstimated Number of College Graduates Living in 1938 


1,400,000 


1,300,000 


1,200,000 
Age, number, and percentage of population 
in 1938 who are college graduates 


Living college 
Total graduates 
population pa 


1,100,000 


Number — Percent 
1,000,000 
7, 564 
37, 076 
6, 889, 3 111, 598 
1], 801, OSG 214, S16 
16, 514, $88 341, 243 
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of college baecalaureate degrees granted and 
ee" ment of the continued advance in in the number graduated from secondary 
ft rf schools. Both numbers are increasing: pro- 
portionately mueh more rapidly than the 


maw. 


increase of population. 
Beginniug with 9,371 bacealaureate eol- 
lege degrees in 1870 and ending with an 


Number of college and secondary school gradu- 
ates, 1870-1938, and number of these 
graduates still living 


College graduates Secondary-school 


(baccalaureate) graduates 
- | N a if Numb 
Number Sees Number ce ee 
| of grad- bis 10 | of grad- Taye ye 
| uates as uates 
ss \_ 
1 | 2 3 4 5 

9, 371 275 16, 000 1,375 
12, 061 461 16, 741 1,744 
7, 484 365 17, 483 2,181 
10, 065 619 18, 225 2, 686 
10, 465 798 18, 966 3, 261 
10, 627 991 19, 707 3,904 
10, 463 1,177 20, 448 4, 613 
8, 657 1, 161 20, 693 5, 259 
9, 639 1, 517 21,939 6, 214 
9, 894 1, 807 23, 128 7, 229 
1880 10, 353 2, 168 23,634 8, 082 
1881__. 12, 093 2, 869 24,954 9, 266 
1882 12, 357 3, 286 27,151 10, 870 
1883_ 12, 620 3, 724 28, 348 12, 162 
ee eel) 1, Sil 3, 504 30, 962 14, 156 
1885 12, 637 4, 470 32, 468 15, 747 
1886_ 11, 389 4,363 32, 997 16, 898 
1887_ 11, 818 4, 870 32, 146 17, 309 
1888_ 13, 645 6,015 33, 301 18,775 
1889... ___ | 13, 628 6, 394 38, 516 22, 642 
WG 14, 306 7, 107 43, 731 26,712 
1891 15, 509 8, 123 48, 380 30, 630 
1892 15, 480 8,511 53, 039 34, 704 
1893 17, 204 9, 889 59, 178 39, 860 
1894 20, 145 12, 061 65, 320 | 45, 191 
Teel PCRS 13, 787 72,019 51,094 
1896 22, 689 14, 585 75, 813 55, 054 
Wee 23, 286 15, 414 79. 758 59,175 
TSO eo oe 23,129 15, 777 84,173 63, 704 
cy — DEH! 16, 818 89, 528 69, 019 
1900 seers 25, 324 18, 211 94, 883 74, 102 
150 26, 484 19, 502 07, 221 77, 500 
1000 )22 eae 26, 732 20, 116 99, 277 80, 270 
19032 ees eee 27, 585 21, 176 105, 231 86, 214 
1901 SS eS 27 21, 992 111,736 92, 677 
100 5eeane memes 29, 040 23, 086 119, 329 100, 132 
TONG aR eeaneee 29, 484 23, 800 125, 860 106, 767 
19) eee ONGC 24, 300 127, 194 108, 989 
WO 31,089 25, 815 128, 654 111, 286 
TUE Oe ioe SE _| 34,834 29, 284 141, 574 123, 567 
191 eee |S lees 29, 972 156, 429 137, 691 
eee! BED 29, 877 167, 918 148,978 
36, 805 32, 015 180, 574 161, 405 
39, 926 35, 060 199, 783 179, 849 
42, 039 37, 248 218,784 198, 278 
42, 053 37, 570 239, 728 218, 625 
43, 795 39, 353 259, 396 237, 963 
40, 810 37, 060 272, 222 251, 169 
37,915 34, 704 285, 047 264, 432 
42, 621 39, 232 298, 156 277, 983 
48, 622 45, 003 311, 266 291, 605 
54,758 50, 980 334, 133 314, 459 
61, 668 57,734 357, 000 337, 464 
71, 450 67, 250 425, 503 403, 940 
82, 783 78, 315 494, 006 470, 906 


89, 590 85, 172 527,738 505, O84 
96, 956 92, 608 561, 469 539, 464 
108, 816 99, 607 579, 062 558, 186 
111, 161 107, 114 596, 655 577, 584 
116, 685 112, 900 631, 778 613, 802 


122, 484 118, 985 666, 904 650, 243 
130, 040 126, 816 746, 948 730, 789 
138, 063 135, 147 $26, 991 812, 011 
137, 954 135, 539 870, 922 858, 091 
137, 845 135, 923 914, 853 904, 397 


140, 903 139, 419 965, 099 957, 114 
1143, 961 142,970 | 1,015, 315 | 1, 009, 938 
145, 731 145, 235 | 1,045,173 | 1,042, 490 
147, 500 147, 500 | 1,075,000 | 1,075, 000 


Total_.-_/3, 183, 136 | 2,775, 546 | 17, 543, 587 |16, 350, 560 


——_XIKkkwvv——— 


' Includes 562 men and 274 women not reported in Biennial 
Survey of Education. 

? Kstimated from previous reports and present trends. 

3 Included in column 5. 
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estimated 147,500 in 1988, there have been 
2,024,862 men and 1,158,274 women or a 
total of 3,183,186 first-degree graduates be- 
tween and ineluding the above two dates. 
During the same period 7,769,026 boys and 
9,774,561 girls or a total of 17,543,587 gradu- 
ated from public and private high schools 
The number graduating annually from colleges 
has increased 106 percent in the past 15 
years and the number from high sehools, 166 
percent. During the same period the popu- 
lation increased 18 percent. 

Using the life tables of the Bureau of the 
Census as a basis, it is estimated that of the 
above college graduates 1,727,173 men and 
1,048,373 women, or a total of 2,775,546 are 
still living. The accompanying graph shows 
the number of college graduates living in 
1938. Assuming that the average graduating 
age is 22 years, 1,340,434 or 48.3 peicent of 
all living college graduates have not reached 
the age of 32, and 75 pereent of all living 
college graduates are not over 40 years of 
age. 
In 1870 when the Office of Education began 
collecting statistical information, public high 
schools and academies reported 7,064 boys and 
8,936 girls or a total of 16,000 graduating. 
This number represented 2 percent of the 
population of graduating age that year. It 
is estimated that there were 1,075,000 who 
graduated from high schools in 19388 or 44 
percent of the 2,458,000 people in their eight- 
eenth year, which is the average year of 
high-school graduation. This means that for 
every person graduating from high schools in 
1870, 22 graduate today. 

In addition to the 2,775,546 living college 
graduates in 1988 there are 4,163,319 living 
who have had some college work and in addi- 
tion to the 9,411,698 living high-school gradu- 
ates, who have not continued their education 
either doing some work beyond the secondary 
level or finally graduating from college, there 
are 19,984,017 living who went to high school 
but did not finish their high-school course, 
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Popularizing Poetry 
(Concluded from page 180) 


and read the lines which belong to them. A 
simple form of dramatization is represented in 
the pantomime in which one child reads and 
other children act the poem. This type of 
procedure calls for a poem which possesses a 
great deal of conversation. Music and poetry 
ean be made to reenforce each other. Chil- 
dren enjoy singing ballads. Modern poetry 
such as that of Kipling and A. A. Milne has 
been set to music frequently. In progressive 
schools children themselves create the music 
for a poem which they have come to enjoy. 
Closely related to the possibilities of music 
is the use of choral speaking since there is 
often a singing choir which hums an accom- 
paniment or produces sound effects. This 
method of using poetry must not be confused 
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with the old idea of concert recitation. 
Children may read a poem with expression 
or they may chant it. Either plan calls for 
correct pronunciation, clear enunciation, and 
strong feeling for rhythm added to liking for 
and enjoyment of the poem. Memorization 
of many poems takes place unconsciously 
when ehildren approach them with the idea 
of both getting and giving pleasure through 
ehoral speaking. This plan stands in con- 
trast to foreed memorization, whieh is un- 
fortunately still in vogue in certain parts of 
the country, and which seldom brings desir- 
able results. Poems which emphasize the 
qualities of good story, decided rhyme and 
rhythm, repetition, and brevity are most 
likely to succeed with this type of presentation. 

Poetry memory contests stimulate memo- 
rization, or perhaps more accurately speaking, 
remembrance. Lines are quoted or read from 
a poem which has been heard by the whole 
group at least several times. Children 
identify the poem from which the lines have 
been taken, and suggest other sections from 
the same poem. Various modifications of this 
plan can be made from that at the primary 
level where the titles of 10 or 12 poems are 
listed and from which children choose the 
one that fits the lines quoted, to the procedure 
at upper grade levels where boys and girls 
without the guidance of a list, respond to a 
series of quotations by writing the title for 
each poem illustrated. 


Among the miscellaneous methods to be 
used are ones such as: 

Connecting a poem with a picture, a char- 
acter, a poct already known. 

Matching poems with pictures, descriptions, 
or questions. 

Creating original poems, as a group and 
individually. 

Adopting a poet for a given period of time. 

Having children make own “volumes” of 
favorite poems. 


Developing Principles 


Whatever the method used, it should dem- 
onstrate certain generally accepted principles. 
These principles may be considered as a skele- 
ton outline around which any poetry experi- 
ence can be organized. First of all, a pleasur- 
able attitude toward the experience should be 
built up through use of the bulletin board, 
through display of books or book jackets, or 
through comments. An audience situation 
needs to be brought about through an informal 
seating arrangement, and through discussions 
which make clear the responsibilities of the 
reader and the listeners. Any poem for group 
consumption should be well read. As a well- 
known poct has suggested, a child’s first ex- 
perience with a poem should be that of hearing 
it read orally. For certain poets victrola 
recordings are available at a moderate cost 
from the National Council of Teaehers of 
English. Oral reading is an art to be culti- 
vated in terms of many experiences in which 
the reader is responsible for conveying the 


thought from the one book, which he holds in 
his hands, to the group as audience. Another 
important principle to follow is that of asking 
few questions. Such questions as are asked 
should relate to character, to situation, or to 
centralidea. The types of questions asked will 
depend upon the individual poems. Certain 
poems will be spoiled by questions. The 
teacher must decide when and where such 
questions as, Did Otto get what he deserved? 
Who was the hero of the story in this poem? 
What would you have done if you had been 
the queen? What was the funniest part of the 
poem? Why do you think the poem was well 
named? will add to the enjoyment and ap- 
preciation of the poem by the group. Finally, 
the poetry experience should be left with a 
feeling of pleasure and not with an assignment 
of work to be done. Boys and girls must be 
able to look forward to other school days when 
they will eagerly ask for more poetry. 

This discussion is not intended as a recipe 
which will insure good results. The bringing 
together of children and poetry is an adventure 
in itself, because interest and preference are 
highly subjective, and no teacher is a good 
enough prophet to predict exactly what may 
happen when boys and girls meet a poem in 
the classroom. These suggestions may form 
the basis for reading, thinking, and diseussion 
on the part of the individual teacher, who will 
modify and adapt the ideas from the stand- 
point of her own experience and in the light of 
the needs, abilities, and interests of the group 
of children with whom she works. 


A Suggested Bibliography of Volumes and 
Collections of Poetry for Children 


Grades Oue Through Three 


Apis, DoroTHy. Everything and Anything. Minton Balch, 
1925, 

ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EpucaTIon. Sung Under the 
Silver Umbrella. Macmillan, 1935. 

BREWTON, JOHN E. Under the Tent of the Sky. Macmillan, 
1937. 

DE LA MARE, WALTER. 

DRINKWATER, JOHN. All About Afe. 

FIELD, RACHEL. Taris and Toadstools. 

FISHER, AILEEN. The Coffee-Pot Face. McBride, 1933. 

FYLEMAN, Roser. Fairies and Chimneys. Doubleday, 1920. 

HARRINGTON, MILDRED P. Ring Around. Maemillan, 1930. 

HUBBARD, ALICE L. and BABBITY, ADELINE, Golden Flute. 
John Day, 1932. 

fuser, BRUNER, CuRRY. The Poetry Books. Books 1-3. 
Rand MeNally, 1927. 

Minne, A. A. When We Were Very Young. Dutton, 1924. 

ROBERTS, ELIZABETH M. Under the Tree. Viking Press, 
1922. 

ROssETT], CHRISTINA. Sing Song. Macmillan, 1924. 

SmitH, Jessie W. The Little Afother Goose. Dodd, Mead, 
1921. 

STEVENSON, R. L. A Child's Garden of Verse. Macmillan, 
1927, 

WYNNE, ANNETTE. 


Peacock Pie. Holt, 1925. 
Houghton, 1928. 
Doubleday, 1926. 


For Days and Days. Stokes, 1919. 
Grades Four Through Six 


BARROWS, MARJORIE: 


One Hundred Best Poems. Whitman, 1930. (Dime 
Stores.) 

Two Hundred Best Poems for Boys and Girls. Whitman, 
1938. 


Come Hither. 
A Boy’s Book of Verse. 
The Laughing ALuse. 


Knopf, 1928. 
Stokes, 1923. 
Harper, 1915, 


DE LA MARE, WALTER 
FisH, HELEN DEAN. 
GUITERMAN, ARTHUR. 
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HIUFFARD and CARLISLE. AMfy Poetry Book. Winston, 1934. 

HUBER, BRUNER, CURRY. The Poetry Books. Books 4-S. 
Rand MeNally, 1927, 

LEAR, Epwarp. Complete Book of Nonsense Verse. Dul- 
field, 1927. 

Lomax, J. A. Cowboy Songs and Other Frontier Ballads. 
Macmillan, 1925, 

RicHARpDs, LAURA E. Tirra Lirra. Little, Brown, 1936. 

RILEY, J. W. Child Rhymes. Bobbs-Merrill, 1890. 

STEVENSON, B. E. A Ilome Book of Verse for Young Folks. 
H. Holt & Co., 1915, 

STEVENSON, B. E. American [listory in Verse. Houghton, 
1932, 

THOMPSON, BLANCHE J. Silrer Pennies. Macmillan, 1925. 

UNTERMEYER, Louis. Rainbow inthe Sky. Warcourt, 1935. 

UNTERMEYER, Lovis. This Singing World. Harcourt. 
1923. 
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Edueation in Lithuania 
(Coneluded from page 173) 


in operation admit eandidates who posscss 
certificates that they have finished four or six 
grades of a gymnasium, or a lower agricultural 
school, and give them fromm 2 to 3 vears of 
training. The purpose of the lower agricul- 
tural schools is to raise the standard of the 
practieal training of farmers and farm-wives. 
Graduates of elementary schools are auto- 
matically admitted for a study period of 2 
years. The nine State and eight private 
schools of this class have an attendance of 
1,504 and employ 137 teachers. 

The government of Lithuania assigns eon- 
siderable sums for educational purposes. For 
instance, in 1988 the budget of the Ministry of 
Education carried the figure of 56,656,891 litas 
(44,580,045 ordinary, and 12,076,846 extraor- 
dinary expenditures), or 16.34 percent of the 
total National budget. 


The Lithuanian seulptor, Petras Rimésa, 
the ‘Lietuvos Mokykla”’ 
Lithuanian Sehool). 


portrays (The 
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Fine Art 
(Concluded from page 179) 


“Ts this, the visitor must ask himself, the 
backwash of a world movement or a desire on 
the part of youth to be in the advance guard? 
Simplicity m design has always been an ob- 
jective of the greatest architects, but it is also 
axiomatic that design shall accord with use 
and adapt itself to materials which serve as 
media. . Architecture has been called the 
backbone of the arts, but, even more than this 
it would sometimes seem to be the whole 
skeleton. Exhibitions such as this, and the 
one of paintings by college students which 
preceded it, are very stimulating.” 


Water Colors 


The exhibition of water colors during the 
suinmer was, like the architectural exhibit, 
arranged by schools. Each school repre- 
sented had its own separate section in the 
gallery making possible correlated study of 
the drawings by schools rather than by indi- 
viduals. The similarity of techniques: of stu- 
dents in a single school, and the influence of 
the instructor in the product of the student 
were apparent to the visitor. Whether this is 
a good feature or a bad feature in art instruc- 
tion is debatable. The modern school of 
thought scems to be that teachers should not 
impose their own expression or technique on 
students, but allow free rein to the ideas and 
imagination of the young artist, and to the 
ereative needs of talented young men and 
women. Yet most learning begins with imi- 
tation after which the more talented are able 
to make original contributions. Notable ex- 
amples of water color that were favorably 
viewed came from the Rochester Athenaeum 
and Mechanies Institute, and Pratt Institute, 
both in New York State. 

The Ohio State University’s contribution 
was outstanding for its still lifes and composi- 
tions. The University of California exhibit 
represented various techniques including suimi 
on rice paper, sumi on silk, gouache, and an 
Egyptian interpretation of a modern theme. 
A Japanese treatment was characterized in a 
number of these western water colors. The 
exhibit as a whole included many cxamples of 
nuonobjective art and abstractions, puzzling to 
some and appreciated by others as decorative 
and colorful. Few were criticized as lacking 
interest both in artistic quality and technique. 

One large mural entitled ‘Loading Oyster 
Shells’ was done by 23-year old Allan D. 
Jones, Jr., of Hampton, Va., while a student at 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. 
Done in egg tempera medium on gesso ground, 
he chose his subject from local surroundings 
hoping to interest local officials in murals for a 
fisheries building. The mural won for him a 
scholarship to Europe. 

The fall show of oil paintings was hung 
in the best interest of an attractive gallery 
giving due regard for size, balance, and color 
harniony. 


The largest mural done in red brown tones 
and entitled ‘“Iisherman’’? was painted by 
Norman Thomas of the National Academy of 
Design Free School. Scveral life studies are 
skillfully done by students of Moore Institute 
in Philadelphia. An amusing cartoon in oil 
from Carnegie Institute of Technology is en- 
titled ‘Pig Pen Politics.’ Crities have also 
mentioned the self portrait by Frido Urbinati 
of the Boston School of the Museum of Fine 
Arts, and some of the painting done in the 
elass of Jolin Haley (University of Califor- 
nia) as distinguished. 

Northwestern’s exhibition is devoted to the 
modern theme as represented in four paintings 
by as many students entitled “Collage.”” An 
attractive still life by Forrest Cromwell has 
received favorable comment both for its com- 
position and effective blue color. Probably 
the present show is typical of the art work now 
being done in our colleges. There are the old 
school still lifes with the customary brass, 
glass, and fruit; assemblies obviously done as 
studies to interpret in oil and paint the various 
textures and quahties of materials. If 
friendly criticism of these studies may be of- 
fered at this point it would be to improve the 
“housekeeping” of these studies. Why show 
musical instruments and vegetables together 
on a kitchen chair? A more normal arrange- 
ment would improve the art without lessening 
the study feature—at least we have heard sueh 
comments by art gallery visitors. 

There are portraits, self portraits, and models 
in costume. The compositions include both 
out-of-door and indoor subjects, many of them 
representing famiHar places near the artist’s 
home. Life studies done in various techniques 
from realistic to abstract are in evidence as an 
important work of the young student who 
hopes to make art his life career. 

The present exhibition includes paintings 
from Mills College (California) and the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Fine Arts, supplemented 
by a showing of children’s paintings from New 
York City. It was thought that an exhibit 
of children’s paintings done in poster colors 
would make an interesting comparison with 
the works of more advanced students. The 
majority of the children are around 12 years 
of age. Their pictures show a remarkable 
talent and their uninhibited expressions on 
paper are both amusing and clever. 


Popular Days 


The gallery is open to visitors from 9 a. m. 
to 4:30 p. m. weekdays. (Summer hours are 
from 8 a. m. to 3:30 p. m.), and occasionally 
the gallery has been opened on Sunday. 
Mondays and Tuesdays appear to be the most 
popular days with visitors as more people visit 
the gallery on those two days than later in the 
weck. No attempt is made to check on the 
number of visitors but a register is provided 
for those who care to sign. This guest book 
reveals names of many well-known individuals 
from all parts of the world and more than 
5,000 visitors came to see the last exhibition. 
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to carry on library extension work. 


County and Regional Libraries 


by Edith Gantt, Specialist in Public Libraries 


% HH At a time when National, State 

and loeal efforts are being especially 
| i directed toward effective adult 

cducation programs, the fact that 
public library service is still not available to 
nearly 40,000,000 rural people and to greater 
than 5,000,000 urban people seems all the 
more disturbing. 

Publie libraries in their earlier years de- 
veloped largely as local institutions. Benja- 
min Franklin started a cooperative library in 
1731 with his subseription library which 
became the Library Co. of Philadelphia. In 
1796 and 1798 New York and Massachusetts 
legalized the founding of library corporations 
of which the Boston Athenacum was a good 
example. From about 1815 on, there was a 
stirring of interest in self-culture in the young 
Republic. Lyceums appeared, the Useful 
Knowledge Socicty, the Lowell Institute, and 
many others with lecture courses in cities and 
villages. 

Through Joeal initiative the development of 
libraries in the United States had begun, and 
some public libraries supported by taxation 
money had already appeared by 1833 when 
Peterborough, N. H., organized a free circulat- 
ing library. The most active circulating 
library in the United Statcs in 1850 was the 
New York Mercantile Library. Some of these 


- mereantile and mechanics libraries still exist, 
. although after 1850 public libraries supported 


from eity tax funds developed rapidly. 

The county library idea is not new. Some 
30 vears ago the book needs of the rural people 
began to arouse greatly inercased attention. 
The small library unit was recognized as ceo- 
nomically unsound and the solution of this 


_ problem of library service to people in rural 
areas looked toward a larger unit than the 


townships. As the county was an important 


_ governmental unit in practically all States 
_ outside of New England, the movement for 
_ county library scrvice gained in strength. 


State Library Commissions 


State library commissions were established 
Travel- 
ing librarics were sent out to rural schools, 
groups, and individuals. County library laws 
were passed in State after State until 40 States 
or all but two outside of New England now 
have permissive county library legislation. 
A few of these State laws include in their pro- 
visions regional areas composed of two or 
more counties. County libraries are now ¢s- 
tablished in 37 States, from one each in the 
States of Arizona and Oklahoma to 47 in 
California. There are 16 States with eounty 
libraries ranging in number from 6 to 47. 
Out of a total of 3,074 counties in the United 
States, 342 eounty libraries are now listed. 
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A small rural branch library being used by young 
farmers in the Tri-Parish Library of Louisiana. 


Ineluded in this number is the Tri-Parish 
Library of Louisiana, the first regional library 
in the United States composed of two or 
more counties and operating much like a 
county library. However, there are more 
than 1,000 eountics in the United States with 
no public libraries within their borders. 

The interest and enthusiasm for better 
library service for rural people through county 
and regional libraries seems unusually keen 
today. In library association meetings, State, 


regional, and national, the subjeet has had a 
prominent place on the programs and in the 
discussions of the librarians, the trustees, and 
those interested in books as an educational 
and cultural foree. Since 1934 when the figure 
of 45,000,000 people in the United States with- 
out library service was discussed at the Mon- 
treal meeting of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, the State library associations have 
had committees at work on plans for good 
library service for each State. These needs 
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vary with the States as is indicated by the 
per eapita Hbrary expenditures which range 
from 3 cents to $1.08. The State plans have 
crystallized the library objectives by which 
efficient library service may be provided for 
all the people. 


What Plans Include 


Practically all plans include: 

A strong State library agency as necessary 
to provide leadership and definite development 
of public library service over the State. 

Trained library personnel to build good book 
collections, to administer them to the best 
advantage, and to give professional library 
serviee to the people. 

County and regional library development 
to give library service in rural areas. 

Adequate publie support to accomplish 
these objectives. 

Considerable advance has been made in 
putting such plans into exccution. For ex- 
ample: The Ohio legislature voted $100,000 
State aid for libraries and local governments 
raised their budgets about $250,000 in order 
that they might participate in this State aid. 
The 1937 Ohio Legislature raised this sum to 
$150,000. Ohio State aid to libraries and the 
tax on intangible assets for the support of 
libraries have hastened the development of 
county libraries, to the present total of 50 in 
a total of 88 eounties. The county is the unit 
used in levying and distributing the tax. 
Illinois granted $600,000 in 1935 to buy books 
for the publie libraries of the State. 

Jn 1937 Michigan made a $500,000 annual 
State aid grant to publie libraries to begin in 
July 1938, while Arkansas voted $100,000 to 
restore the State library commission and to 
help in the establishment of county libraries. 
Of this Arkansas fund, $35,400 was for the 
library commission and $64,600 for books for 
the county libraries. The county govern- 
ments had to mateh funds by providing sal- 
aries, quarters, and operating expenses. Ten 
new county libraries were started the first year. 

In Oregon the State library commission and 
the Works Progress Administration cooper- 
ated to maintain two county libraries as 
demonstrations which led to the grauting of 
permanent publie support. Texas reports one 
new county library opened in August 1938 and 
appropriations set for four new county libra- 
ries to start in 1939. 

This year will probably see some additional 
library legislation in the States to establish in 
some cases State library agencies for extension 
work. Jn other States appropriations are 
needed to enable the State library eommis- 
sions or other extension agencies to operate. 
In many instances, requests for State aid for 
publie library service will be made to help 
equalize library facilities, throughout the 
rural areas especially. 

County and regional libraries have similar 
characteristics. They eaeh require trained 
librarians as administrative officers and pro- 
fessional staff, the headquarters hibrary where 
the books are purchased and prepared for 
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use (though this need not be a specially built 
library building), stations and branches 
throughout the area to bring books to the 
people, and proper transportation. The spe- 
eial library book-postage rate has been a great 
factor in the suceess of the county libraries 
for it made possible cheap and frequent 
transportation of books. 

The bookmobile is becoming more common 
in rural library service. It is effective in 
many places. It attraets attention to the 
library serviee, perhaps one of its most valu- 
able aspeets, but it is not absolutely necessary 
in every county or regional library. Some of 
the most efficient county libraries whieh have 
developed through the years still operate 
without bookimobiles though they may have 
passenger automobiles and trucks as part of 
their equipment. When a bookmobile is pos- 
sible and its purchase does not mean too great 
a saerifice of books, it is unquestionably .use- 
ful. But service needs to come first in rural 
library work. County libraries which have 
inade the greatest development have put the 
first emphasis on this service—books adminis- 
tered by trained librarians. : 

Many county libraries have waited for years 
for suitable buildings. However, in the mean- 
time they have given effective service from 
crowded headquarters in courthouses, often in 
basements, or in rented quarters. For ex- 
ample, the California county libraries are 
beginning to emerge these last few years into 
separate library buildings as in Amador and 
Solano Counties; or into quarters especially 
planned for the eounty library in new county 
courthouses as in Alameda and Contra Costa 
Counties. County libraries may also be the 
recipients of fine gift buildings such as the 
Tom Green County Library of Texas. 


New England’s Service 


New England has public libraries in all of 
her towns and cities. States, like Massa- 
chusetts, which make library service available 
to all of the people present a different problem 
from that of library extension only. The 
small towns usually cannot afford the services 
of trained librarians or really adequate book- 
stock. The inequality of library service is 
seen in the fact that 11 cities and towns in 
one metropolitan area of 80 cities and towns 
spend less than 50 cents per capita while six 
spend over $1.75 per capita on library service. 
In these States great interest is taken in 
regional library planning. Some States plan 
along the line of the Vermont regional libraries 
while others plan along the line of their natural 
trade areas as regions. 

The Vermont plan of regional library 
serviee divides the State into four regions with 
a trained regional librarian in eharge and 
living within each region. The State library 
commission operates the regional libraries. 
Each regional headquarters is located in a 
public library which has contracted with the 
State library cominission to give and receive 
certain services. 

The regional librarian has a stock of books 


sent from the ecoimimission which is supple- 
inented by interloan books from publie librar- 
jes within the regions. She has a bookmobile 
and travels about the area on a regular 
schedule, visiting local libraries, schools, and 
library stations established in rural areas. 
She brings professional advice, assistanee, and 
books to the librarians of the little libraries to 
help improve their services, and through the 
schools and rural stations reaches many people 
never before reached by library service. The 
regional librarian cooperates with the librar- 
ians of the larger libraries to their mutual 
benefit. This plan is proving so effective that 
other States are studying it earefully to see if 
it ean be adapted to serve their needs. 


TVA Library Serviee 


The Tennessee Valley Authority has devel- 
oped another type of regional library serviee 
which is proving of interest and value to the 
library profession. The close integration of 
adult education, recreation, and school library 
serviee within the TVA public libraries along 
with all traditional publie library serviee, pro- 
vides a challenge and a stimulus to all libraries. 
The demonstration of libraries as vital and 
necessary institutions in small industrial and 
rural communities has been of great value. 


Tri-Parish Plan 


Louisiana has produced a third type of 
regional library which is largely an extension 
of the idea of county library service, an ex- 
tension of area. The Tri-Parish is a group of 
three parishes or counties cooperating to serve 
their whole area from a central headquarters 
with braneh libraries, stations, and book-~ 
mobile service through rural areas. It was 
started at the request of the Governor as a 
demonstation to show which type of library 
service in rural areas would be most effective, 
books for adults handled through school 
libraries or through publie libraries. Coliee- 
tions of 100 books each were placed in 56 high 
schools in 10 parishes. These collections were 
purchased at a total cost of approximately 
$10,000 and they serve a population of 117,000. 

The Louisiana Department of Education 
turned over to the State library commission 
$10,000 for books for the Tri-Parish Library. 
The salaries, bookmobile, and running ecx- 
penses were provided by the State library 
commission. The population served in the 
Tri-Parish area was 34,000. This regional 
publie library service won the support of the 
people so that the Louisiana legislature was 
asked to grant State aid to publie libraries. 

The grant of $200,000 made in June 1938 
was to continue the Tri-Parish Library, start 
another regional library and strengthen the 
State library commission to render greater 
service to the other parts of the State still 
without library serviee. 

The idea of the public library as a necessary 
part of the eultural and cdueational life of 
Ameriea is generally aceepted today. This 
should mean the steady development of ade- 
quate library service in all of our rural areas. 
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Pennsylvania’s Projected School Building Program 


by Timon Covert, Specialist in School Finance 


: %& ¥%& % Plans have been developed where- 

by, whenever the necessary funds 
y i become available, Pennsylvania will 

have at least 728 new school building 
projects under way at an estimated cost of 
$93,000,000, according to Lester Ix. Ade, 
State superintendent of public instruction. 
This program which will affect the school 
housing facilities of $15, or approximately 31 
pereent, of the school districts of the State, is 
the result of two recent actions of the State 
legislature. The first of these, known as the 
School District Merger Law, was enacted 
during the regular session of the legislature in 
1937. The second is known as the Sehool 
Building Plan of 1988. 

The provisions of the 1937 act make it the 
duty of the county board of education in cach 
county, in cooperation with the county super- 
intendent, to prepare plans for the reorgeniza- 
tion of school districts into larger and more 
adequate attendance areas and administrative 
units, to make plans with respect to school 
buildings and programs of instruction, and to 
approve or disapprove school building sites. 
Considerable progress had been made under 
these provisions, particularly with respect to 
plans for more satisfactory attendance and 
administrative units, when in August 1988 the 
legislature meeting in special session provided 
for the State-wide school building program. 

Since much work had been done throughout 
the State on the first of these two undertakings 
previous to the time for inaugurating the 
second, it was possible for local, county, and 
State school authorities to take immediate and 
full advantage of the latter. County boards of 
education, having studied the reorganization 
and building needs in more than one-half of 
the school districts of the State, were in favor- 
able position to formulate their school build- 
ing plans and to submit them with little delay 
to the proper State authorities. 


Details of the Plan 


The primary purpose of the School Building 
Act of 1988 was to set up a plan whereby the 
‘State could encourage and assist localities to 
inaugurate school building improvement pro- 
grains, particularly in rural communities. 
Accordingly, the plan includes provisions for 
the necessary legal authority for carrying such 
a program into effect, acceptance of all grants 
obtainable from the Federal Government, and 
additional funds from the State sufficient to 
enable the State to share the remaining 55 per- 
eent of the costs with the respective localities. 

The act extends the scope of ‘‘The Penn- 
sylvania General State Authority” and author- 
izes it to acquire property from school dis- 
triets, to construct, furnish, and equip school 
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buildings or additions to buildings, and to 
lease them to school districts for a period not 
to exceed 80 years at a rental which will 
ainortize the State’s share of the construction 
cost, at which tine the property will auto- 
matically revert to the respective school dis- 
tricts. Conversely, it authorizes school dis- 
tricts to convey property to ‘The General 
State Authority” and to enter into other nec- 
essary agreements with that agency and with 
the State to make the plan effective. 

The State department of puble instruction 
is authorized, with the approval of the 
Governor, to join with any school district in 
entering into any of the contracts and leases 
with “The General State Authority.” On 
all such contracts, the State will assist local 
school districts in paying the rentals to the 
“Authority” as they become due. The part 
of such rental which the State pays will vary 
among the districts according to their true 
valuation per teacher of the assessable prop- 
erty, as indicated in the following schedule: 


Percent 
Distressed districts__..........._._- 70-100 
ZOKU URC a | Cs a 70 
$25,000-$50,000__________________- 60 
$50,000-$75,000__________________- 50 
$75,000—$100,000______._._..______-_ 40 
$100,000-$150,000________________- 30 
$150,000—$200,000_______________-_- 20 
SZC OC) Gir TMOG. eee 10 


The State ageney which was authorized by 
the law to acquire property and to construct 
and rent school buildings is also authorized 
to secure loans for the purpose of paying the 
State’s share of the construction costs. 

“Throughout the process of developing these 
new school building plans,’ states Superin- 
tendent Ade in the Monthly Bulletin of the 
Pennsylvania State Department of Public 
Instruction, ‘‘unusual care was exercised to 
assure the new facilities would be well adapted 

. for satisfying the needs of all the boys 
and girls.” 

The State superintendent also explains that 
all sites for school buildings were reviewed by 
special committees to determine their appro- 
priateness to the county plan, centers of school 
population, and to transportation routes, and 
that resources of school districts were exam- 
ined to determine their financial ability to 
insure the success of the projects. 

Other agencies, too, such as the State art 
cominission and the department of health 
examined the projects before their final in- 
spection by ‘The General State Authority.” 

It is significant to note that of the 815 dis- 
triets which submitted projects, 670, or 82 
pereent, bave true valuation of property per 
teacher amounting to less than $100,000 each. 
This fact indicates that the program will 


benefit districts with low valuations to a 
greater extent than it will those with high 
valuations. It is estimated that 2,000 small 
school buildings will be eliminated in such 
districts. These old buildings will be re- 
modeled or replaced with entirely new struc- 
tures for the accommodation of approximately 
300,000 children. Approximately one-half of 
the projects are for elementary schools and the 
others for secondary schools. Iivery county in 
the State is to participate in the program with 
the number of projects ranging from 1 to 37 
per county. 
* 


CCC Camp Education 


(Concluded from page 181) 


acquired become a part of the routine behavior 
of a young man all the rest of his days. 

But to stop here would be stopping short of 
what the camps can do toward developing a 
well-rounded individual. Many, if not all, of 
the things learned unconsciously can be 
enriched and extended through organized 
effort. There has been developed, therefore, 
an organized educational program for the 
camps, planned and conducted by an advisory 
committee on education, composed of the 
company commander, project superintendent, 
the educational adviscr, and frequently an 
outstanding enrollee. This committee at- 
tempts to coordinate all of the learning oppor- 
tunities of the camp. In fact, the heart and 
core of the study program consists of the daily 
life of the men. The study program begins 
with what the enrollees do and how they live 
in camp, and this is expanded to the local or 
home community, State, Nation, and world. 

Thus, the learning processes are natural, 
realistic, and pragmatic—working, learning, 
and living are all one process. The purpose of 
intelligent organization is to make them one 
and to make them better. J. W. Studebaker, 
Commissioner of Education, has effectively 
stated the underlying implications of educa- 
tion in the Civilian Conservation Corps 
camps: 

“The camps have furnished another demon- 
stration of the educational value of a ‘whole- 
some way of life’; of study associated with 
genuine productive labor; of courses built upon 
the needs and interests of the individuals; and 
above all, of individual counseling through 
which boys are led to analyze their own apti- 
tudes and abilities and to plan their own lives 
in the light of this self-examination. These 
educational values are not for emergency days 
alone. They must find their way more largely 
than at present into the regular educational 
policies and procedures of the Nation.” 
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All Gronps Included 

Five specifie groups are being served through 
the well-rounded pregram of distributive 
education now being carried on in Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

The first of these groups consists of persons 
employed in five of the large stores in the city. 
Training for this group, 800 in all, is given in 
quarters provided by each of the stores on a 
50-50, employer-employee, time basis. In- 
structors for this program who with two ex- 
ceptions are former employees of the stores 
interested in the program, are well qualified 
for their work. 

The seeond group served in the Salt Lake 
City program is composed of employees of 
small stores. Instruction for this group is 
given in quarters provided by the stores. 
Classes for this group are held for an hour at 
the end of the day or before store opening 
time. The instruction is given for one or 
more groups in a single store or for groups 
from different stores, such as drug and mixed 
apparel storcs. 

A third group—adults cmployed in stores 
who for various reasons can be reached most 
easily through evening classes are given in- 
struction in quarters provided by the city 
schools. 

High-school seniors, who are carefully 
selected for the purpose, are enrolled in part- 
time cooperative classes. Under this part- 
time cooperative plan, students spend part of 
the day in school and part in practical em- 
ployment in city establishments. 

Members of a fifth group are given 3 to 6 
hours training for orientation as salespersons 
for special or seasonal work, such as Christmas 
selling. On December 13, 1938, 75 of these 
pupils were sent to one store. Coordinators 
do all the training in the courses offered for 
this group, interview the stores regarding the 
nature of the work to be done, and select the 
students who are to report for short seasonal 
work periods. 


Arts Meeting Scheduled 


Vocational educators will be interested in 
the announcement of the annual meetings of 
the Western Arts Society in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., May 3-6. 

Notable leaders in the fields of education, 
particularly concerned with the arts, home 
economics, industrial arts, and vocational 
education will present some phase of the 
theme of the convention, “The Artsin America 
Today,’’ ou each of the 4 days of the con- 
vention. 

The value of the motion picture and of 
radio in fostering Ameriean culture will be 
discussed at one session. Of particular in- 
terest to educators will be the discussion during 
the second session of the convention of the 
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topic, ‘Evaluating Education in the Arts in 
Terms of American Youth.” 


Harry E. Wood, 5215 College Avenue, 
Indianapolis, Ind., is secretary of the 


association. 


Husbands Fall in Line 


How a elass project carried out by students 
in a course in methods at the Georgia Normal 
and Agricultural CoHege provided practice 
teaching for them, and gave them experience 
in setting up and carrying on a course in family 
buying and marketing, is told in a pamphlet 
recently issued by the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association. 

The family buying and marketing project 
was worked out with a group of homemakers in 
a community adjaeent to the college, with 
whom the students had become acquainted 
through contact with them im home improve- 
ment project activities and meetings for 
parents of nursery sehool age children. 

The husbands of the majority of the women 
in the community are employed 2 to 4 days a 
week by the city. Most of the women supple- 
ment their husband's incomes by laundry work 
and domestic service. All of the famihes 
included in this group had at least two children 
and the meager family incomes were being 
spent unwisely and for the wrong foods. 

A canvass of the homes of the group made 
by the students disclosed that: (1) Food and 
patent medicines were bought from peddlers; 
(2) $5 pereent of the food purchases were 
credit purchases; (3) 95 percent of the families 
purchased food in smal! amounts; (4) the same 
foods were purchased over and over; (5) most 
of the food purchases were made by the men; 
(6) canned vegetables were purchased when 
the same foods were available in the garden; 
(7) the women used no informational lielps to 
aid them in their buying; (8) food labels were 
disregarded since they were not understood. 

Special attention was given by the college 
students—inany of them prospective home 
econoniics teachers—to the size of the incoines 
of the families in the group, the number of 
persons to be fed, the requirements for an 
adequate diet, particularly for those with 
specific physical ailments, and the means of 
linproving buying practices, 

Reporting on the results of this project, 
Miss Esther T. Holley, head of the department 
of homie economics at the Georgia Normal and 
Agricultural College, writes: ‘“ At the conclusion 
of the unit the women decided they were 
responsible for the protection of the health of 
their families and for the wise expenditure of 
the money available for food. They decided 
to ask their husbands to allow them to do the 
budgeting and marketing for the family’s 
food, and so far about seven-eighths of the 
men lave agreed to permit their wives to do 
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the marketing. They recognized the desir- 
ability of using shopping lists. As a group, 
they agreed to discontinue buying at one local 
store until certain insanitary conditions there 
were corrected. Incidentally, also, they asked 
the chain store to carry fresh and dried fruits 
and greens during the winter and appealed to 
employers to pay in cash so that the workers 
could get the benefit of the best values avail- 
able in the markets.”’ 


An Educator Passes 


Edgar Starr Barney, businessman and edu- 
cator, who for a half century served as prin- 
cipal of the Hebrew Technical Institute of 
New York City, died December 25, 1938. 

Dr. Barney, whose business career paralleled 
his educational career, was affiliated for many 
years with a prominent river boat line, first as 
a steamer operator and then as clerk, auditor, 
general passenger agent, and director. It has 
been said of him that his ability to carry 
jointly the responsibilities of a business office 
and his heavy duties as an educator “is a 
tribute not only to his industry and energy, 
but to the versatility of his talents. It is 
education, however, that he thought of as his 
lifework and his part in making possible the 
success of the Hebrew Technical Institute is 
an accomplishment in which all who are 
interested in the adaptation of education to 
the realities of the modern world may take 
pride.’ A member of the first teaching staff 
of the institute, Dr. Barney was its principal 
during all except the initial 9 years of its 
existence. 

Dr. Barney was responsible for the concept 
of vocational education held by the Hebrew 
Technical Institute which, as expressed in its 
prospectus, is “‘to train young men in scientifi¢e 
and industrial subjects so that they can read- 
ily find and efficiently fill, positions in the 
world of industry,” and also of the further 
concept that “technical education trains the 
brain to direct the hand in aeccomphshing 
efficient work.” 


Blood Will Tell 


A swine improvement project which is bring- 
ing additional profit both to individual farm- 
ers and to an entire community is being 
carried on in Austin, Minn., under the 
supervision of P. J. Holland, instructor in agri- 
cultural education at the Austin High School. 

The objective of Holland’s plan is to 
help farmers produce hogs which will mature 
quickly, make economical gains in a given 
period, and give the maximum dressing per- 
centage. ‘To accomplish this objective, he has 
organized the Austin Area Swine Improyve- 
ment Association which is composed of adults 
who are engaged in farming. 
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Performance record is the keynote of the 
activities of the association. In their efforts 
to secure good producing gilts and sows, mem- 
bers of the association weigh the litters from 
the animals on their own farms at birth, car- 
mark them, weigh them again at 56 days from 
birth when they are weaned and again at 180 
days from birth, when hogs are frequently 
about ready for the market. Breeding gilts 
are selected from the largest and fastest grow- 
ing litters. Litter mates of these selected 
gilts are tatooed and sent to the local packing 
house, which cooperates in the swine improve- 
ment project by reporting on the cut-out 
percentage of these animals. ‘The record of 
performance,’ Mr. Holland explains, “must 
include the results secured on the cutting floor 
of the packing plant.” 

Citing figures to show the value of the swine 
improvement plan, Mr. Holland states that 
the fastest-growing litters represented in the 
association were products of a cross between 
a Chester White boar and Poland China sows. 
The average weight of the seven litters of this 
herd at 56 days was 436 pounds; the average 
number farrowed was 10; the average number 
weaned and raised to market weight was 9.5, 
and the average weight per pig in the herd at 
56 days, 44.5 pounds. The herd averaged 200 
pounds in weight at 157 days. Of the 53 mem- 
bers enrolled in the swine improvement asso- 
ciation last year, 30 reported litters that aver- 
aged 250 pounds or better at 56 days—the 
minimum weight of litter from which it is ad- 
visable to select breeding gilts. 

As a part of his swine improvement pro- 
gram, Mr. Holland has organized evening 
classes for farmers in which he gives instruc- 
tion on improved feeding and sanitation meth- 
ods and on the keeping of careful and accurate 
swine performance records. A weekly radio 
school is carried on for those interested in the 
swine improvement project, on a local radio 
station. The nucleus of the entire project is 
the swine improvement council which is com- 
posed of members of various hog breeding asso- 
ciations represented in the Austin area. 


Food, Mathematies, and Science 


New York City now possesses the only 
centralized public school in the world special- 
izing in training for the food trades. It is 
supported and endorsed by the Food Indus- 
tries through the advisory board on industrial 
education. 

Courses cover instruction in restaurant and 
cafeteria work, meat merehandising, and in 
the bakery, grocery, fruit, vegetable, and 
dairy products merchandising fields. New 
modern cquipment is used in connection with 
the instruction. 

The training is open to all elementary and 
junior high school graduates. The course of 
study includes the technical training necessary 
for all food merchandising and related aca- 
demic work necessary for complete mastery 
of the ficld studied. The food trade training 
provides for a 4-year course in English; a 
course in social science, including American 
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Food Trades Vocational High-School students witness practical 
demonstration in meat eutting given by fellow students. 


history, the industrial history of the food 
trades, and the economies of sources of pro- 
duction and distribution; a course in mathe- 
matics covering the simple operations required 
in store work and the advanced work of store 
management, inventory, pricing, mark-up, 
overhead, and general business procedure; 
science offerings including the field of bio- 
chemistry, which deal with the methods of 
food preservation, molds, ferments, yeasts, 
decomposition, and refrigeration, the action 
of heat on meat fibers and other foodstuffs, 
and diseascs of animals, fruits, and vegetables. 
Other subjects covered in the New York food 
trade courses include sanitary laws, Govern- 
ment inspection and the Food and Drug Act. 
Drawing and lettering work which is a part 
of the course, covers pencil, charcoal, and free 
brush for sign work and tags; a study of color 
applied to display work; manipulation and 
arrangement of decoration materials; sea- 
sonable display compositions; simple shop 
plans; and lay-outs of windows in plan and 
elevation. 


Advisory Committees Function 


Minneapolis public schools are making good 
use of the advisory committee plan in setting 
up a varicty of vocational education prograims. 
An example is the committee set up In connec- 
tion with the course carried on for janitor- 
engineers in school buildings. 

This committce is composed of five persons 
from the janitor-engincer organized labor 
group, and five representing the public 
schools—the superintendent of schools, the 
assistant superintendent in charge of voca- 
tional cducation, the chief operating engineer, 
the housekeeping instructor, and the engineer- 
ing instructor. ‘The committee meets regu- 
larly and considers all natters having to do 


with the plans, policies, proceedures, courses, 
and all other details of the janitor-engineer 
instruction. 


Only Thrifty Farmers Eligible 


Banks which lend money to farmers invari- 
ably desire proof that they are risking their 
money on individuals who follow a sound, 
sensible plan of farming. Of interest in this 
connection is the insistence of one banker, 
John W. Graham in Floyd County, Ga., that 
“no bank engaged in farmer financing can do 
a sounder thing than to require that necessary 
food and feed crops be grown on the farm as 
a condition for the granting of loans. If a 
farmer will not grow his own food and feed 
crops, we do not want him as a customer.” 

For a number of years and especially during 
the years of economic depression, courses in 
vocational agriculture carried on by the 
States in rural high schools under Federal 
grants, have emphasized the necessity for 
farmers to adopt a live-at-home plan in con- 
nection with their farming operations. Par- 
ticular attention has been given to this type 
of farming plan in the southern States, espe- 
cially in connection with programs of voca- 
tional agriculture carried on for Negro youth 
and adult farmers. And Georgia is one of the 
States in which the value of the live-at-home 
plan has been conclusively demonstrated. 

Live-at-home programs as advocated by the 
agricultural education service of the Office of 
Education and those responsible for agricul- 
tural education in rural high schools call for 
the raising on each farm of enough feed to 
supply all livestock, poultry, dairy cows, 
swine, beef cattle, horses and mules—and 
enough truck, garden, and orchard crops to 


supply the farm table. 
C. M. Artuur 
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In Publie Schools 


Great Growth Shown 

Opportunities in the Pittsburgh Public Schools 
is the title of a publication recently issued by 
the board of edueation of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
which portrays by picture and story the many 
opportunities offered in the publie schools to 
the children and adults of that city. 

“Beginning in 18384 with but five pupils in 
an humble room,’ according to this publication, 
“the free public school system of Pittsburgh 
has grown to comprise more than 150 build- 
ings valued at $50,000,000 or more, with an 
enrollment of 151,000 under a teaching and 
executive staff of upward of 4,000.” 


Assembly Programs 

At a recent meeting of the board of educa- 
tion of New York City, the following resolu- 
tion was adopted: 

“Whereas, There is manifest the great need 
to build conscious barriers against conditions 
destructive of democracy, and to renew and 
reaffirm our faith in American democracy: 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That in every publie school in 
the city of New York, assemblies be devoted 
to the promulgation of Ainerican ideals of 
democracy, tolerance, and freedom for al men; 
that these gssemblies be devoted to making 
the children of our Nation aware of the con- 
tributions of all races, and nationalities to the 
growth and development of American democ- 
racy; that the programs for all these assem- 
blies be based on the social and political his- 
tory of the United States; and that these 
programs present the contributions of all 
races and nationalities in a way such as to 
develop esteem, respect, good will, and toler- 
anee among students and teachers in all the 
schools, and be it further 

“Resolved, That the superintendent of 
schools of the city of New York be instructed 
and empowered to take all necessary steps for 
the immediate and effective furtherance of 
the above resolution, and that the superin- 
tendent of schools shall so instruct the prin- 
cipals, and require official reports by them of 
such assemblies.” 


Anditory Aids 


The comiittee on scientifie aids to learn- 
ing, which is a committee of the National 
Research Council, has prepared a report on 
Auditory Atds in the Class Room. ‘The 
present report is designed solely to give school 
administrators figures as to the approximate 
cost of providing auditory aids to class rooms 
by four methods whieh are now practicable: 
broadcasting through the facilities of com- 
uiercial broadcast stations, broadcasting 
through the facilities of an ultrahigh fre- 
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queney broadeest station owned by the school 
system, wire lines, and records.” 


Air-eminded Debating 

High-schoo! debating became atr-minded on 
December 1 when debate teams in two high 
schools 30 miles apart engaged in a debate 
which was aired over two stations and in 
which the contestants heard each other’s 
arguments by radio. The high schools in 
Olympia and Centralia, Wash., engaged in 
the unique debate. Mach team debated be- 
fore the assembly of its own school in its own 
auditorium. Radio stations KGY in Olyn- 
pia and IXELA in Centralia were linked to- 
gether to carry both sides of the debate which 
was passed on to listening audiences of the 
two stations as well. The intricate switching 
necessary to handle the debate was carried 
out without a hiteh and instantaneous 
switches were made. Managers of the two 
radio stations reported an excellent listener 
response and report that plans are under way 
for further debates to be similarly staged be- 
tween high-school teams in cities where radio 
stations are in operation. 


Arthurdale School 


The <Arthurdale Sehool (Arthurdale, W. 
Va.), as desertbed by the faculty of that school 
in the West Virginia School Journal of De- 
cember 1938, “is organized to meet the special 
needs of the pupils of its community rather 
than to provide an opportunity for the teach- 
ing of the traditional and formal courses of 
study. It follows no set form of procedure, 
but is a laboratory through which the children 
work to get their educative experiences. Ac- 
tivities—lifelike problems, rather than con- 
ventional school subjects, constitute the 
curriculum.” 

The school, as deseribed, consists of a group 
of seven buildings—one for the nursery, one 
for grades 1 to 3, one for grades 4 to 6, one 
for grades 7 to 12, a pottery building for 
school and adult work, a gymnasium and 
auditorium, and the school center building 
for offices, lunchrooms, kitchens, and home 
coomics. 


Citizenship Day 

Manitowoe County, Wis., a community of 
some 58,000 people located along Lake Michi- 
gan, is undertaking a county-wide project 
which it hopes will become a pattern for 
America in teaching young men and women 
both that democracy is worth while and how 
it works. Manitowoc has set aside May 21 
as Citizenship Day—a day on whieh the 
county’s 1,200 young people who have reached 
the age of 21 and the status of citizenship 
between May 1, 1938, and May 1, 1939, will 
be formally inducted as citizens. 


ia 


President Clarence Dykstra of the Wni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Chief Justice Marvin B. 
Rosenberry of the Wisconsin supreme court 
and other State educators, jurists, and publie 
officials will participate inthe program. Na- 
tional speakers are to be brought to the city of 
Manitowoc for the oceasion. The city will be 
decked out in holiday regalia. <A formal ritual 
will be held in the LineoIn High School bowl. 
A parade through city streets is to precede 
the ceremonies and speaking program. 

Sterting in January the county’s 38 election 
precincts are to be organized and canvassed. 
The young men and women who are of the 
age to come under the program will be grouped 
together in their home precincts. At three 
meetings in each precinct between January 
and May they will be instrueted in the 
physical, theoretical, and spiritual values and 
aspects of American Government—in the 
township and county primarily, and in the 
relationship of those units to the State and 
Nation, 


School Finanee Survey 


A report dated December 1938 of a survey 
of school finance in Cook County, Ill, exelu- 
sive of Chicago, by the Lake Shore division 
of the Illinois Education Association, presents 
data by townships to show assessed valua- 
tions in relation to number of pupils attend- 
ing school, costs of township treasurers’ 
oflices, and amounts of funds received from 
the State for the schools. <A brief section on 
insurance of sehool buildings in Cook and 
Lake Counties is also included. The major 
portion of the report deals with amounts of 
school funds handled by township treasurers’ 
offices and the costs of those offices between 
1927 and 1937, inclusive. Although the 
report is brief the topics selected for study are 
significant, and the data included in the report 
are so well presented and analyzed that the 
findings of the study stand out clearly to the 
reader. 


Finaneing Edneation 


Major Issues in Financing Educavion in 
Pennsylvania is a recent publication of the 
Pennsylvania State Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. The following 
topics are included: Basis for the distribution 
of State school moneys; determination of the 
educational program; measurement of the 
edueational task; transportation of pupils; 
measurement of ability to support education. 
This publication will doubtless be of interest 
to other State departments of education that 
are studying their problems of finaneing 
ectueation. 

W. 5. DerrenBauGH 
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In Colleges 


Literary Record 

A reeord in literary achievement in 1 year 
has undoubtedly been set at the University 
of Iowa. Wilbur Schrainm of the school of 
letters announced that four graduate stu- 
dents’ theses had been published in book form, 
three of them as novels. He said that at no 
other institution in this country has such an 
event oceurred. All of the authors received 
advanced degrees for their literary creations. 
The writers and their works are Ross Taylor, 
Brazos; George Abbe, Voices in the Square; 
Helene Margaret, The Great Horse, a narrative 
poem; and Herbert Krause, Wind Wethout 
Rain; which will be off the press early in 1939. 


Prosperity Note 

Here is a prosperity note from the women’s 
physical education department of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin: Every member of the 
1938 graduating class has been plaeed in a 
position this year. The 26 seniors and gradu- 
ate students who made up the class have been 
placed in positions in schools and hospitals in 
a dozen different States, according to Blanche 
M. Trilling, director of the department. 


Latin-American Study 


The Pan-American Conference recently 
held in Lima, Peru, makes particularly timely 
the Institute for Latin-American studies to 
be held at the University of Michigan next 
summer. Greater importance will be attached 
to the institute because of the lack of knowl- 
edge of Latin America in this eountry which 
recent international developments have re- 
vealed. Problems of the Americas, authori- 
ties believe, cannot be solved without more 
adequate knowledge of the American nations. 

Authorities on Latin America in a half 
dozen fields will be brought to Ann Arbor for 
the institute. The institute will be directed 
by the committee on Latin-American studies, 
an informal group of scholars interested in 
South and Central America. It will be 
financed by the university and the American 
Council of Learned Societies. 


German Refugee Stndent Plan 


Harvard University has announced that 
the Harvard Corporation has voted 20 new 
scholarships of $500 each (3100 more than the 
tuition fee) for qualified refugee students of 
any creed from Germany, provided that each 
scholarship be supplemented by contributions 
for living expenses to an amount equivalent 
to $500 raised by the undergraduate committee 
on refugee students. Toward its own obliga- 
tion under this offer the university has already 
been offered, and has accepted, $5,000 from 
the Elizabeth Glendower Evans Fund. The 
award of these scholarships will be adminis- 
tered by the committee on general scholar- 
ships in Harvard University. 
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New Building Program 


At Ball State Teachers College in Muncie, 
Ind., construction has been started on a 
$95,000 addition to Ball gymnasium, which 
will include a swimming pool, and on a 
$290,000 addition to Lueina Hall, women’s 
dormitory, as a part of a 6-year building 
program for which the size of the campus has 
been increased to 90 acres. Frank Elliott 
Ball men’s residence hall, reeently constructed 
at a cost of $400,000 was dedicated January 
25. Also to be built is an addition to Burris 
School, an experimental laboratory school on 
the campus, at a cost totaling $360,000. 
Thirty percent of the cost of these structures 
was provided by the State legislature, 25 
percent by bond issue by the college, and 45 
percent by the Federal Government. 


WALTON C. JoHN 
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In Libraries 


Oregon Survey 


The Oregon State Planning Board in coop- 
eration with the Oregon State library has just 
issued a comprehensive survey of public hi- 
brary service in that State. One section of 
the report considers the problem of school 
library service and presents data on holdings, 
expenditures, and desirable standards. For 
adequate library service as a whole—public, 
schoo] and eollege—the survey recommends 
the establishment either of joint county dis- 
tricts or the creation of regional branches of 
the State library, to be supported by the State, 
with some participation by the region. 


Important Opportunities 


In the field of adult education, publie h- 
braries see two important opportunities; one to 
aid self-education through guided reading and 
the other to render adequate book service to 
other adult education agencies. With the aim 
of improving the technique of reader guidance, 
three librarians, John Chaneellor, Miriam D. 
Tompkins and Hazel I. Medway, have coop- 
erated in producing a book which contains the 
results of experience and of research in this 
field. Their work, [elping the Reader Toward 
Self-Education, considers practical methods 
for both large and small publie libraries, dis- 
cusses the problem of understanding the needs 
of the readers and analyzes the problem of 
readability of books. 


Modern Poetry 


The University of Buffalo library is making 
a systematic collection of the basic materials of 
modern poetry. Living poets are being re- 
quested to send in the trial sheets and various 
drafts of their poems together with any papers 
relating to them. In this way, the library has 
succeeded in gathering source material which 
has been useful for the study of poetry, for 


sound literary criticism, and for the psychol- 
ogist. The director of the Lockwood Memo- 
rial Library at the University of Buffalo, C. D. 
Abbott, deseribed this projeet at the twenty- 
sixth annual conference of eastern college 
librarians, held recently at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


Surveys 15 Fields 

According to figures compiled in 1935 by the 
Special Libraries Association, there are in the 
United States 1,475 special libraries, main- 
tained by industrial concerns, business houses, 
governmental research units, and other organi- 
zations. Tor the information of the prospec- 
tive worker desiring to enter this rapidly ex- 
panding branch of librarianship, the Special 
Library Association has just compiled The 
Special Library Profession and What it Offers. 
This volume surveys 15 different fields, such 
as chemical libraries, banking libraries, art 
museum libraries and others, and gives for 
each field such essential facts as scope, nature 
of work and service, type of collection, salaries 
paid, and probable future development. 


Ratew M. DunBar 
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In Other 


Government Agencies 


Public Works Administration 


Secretary of the Interior Ickes, in a report 
to the President reviewing the accomplish- 
ments of the PWA during the first 6 months 
of the 1988 program, reported among other 
items the allotment of $220,907,508 for work 
on 2,808 educational projects with a total 
estimated cost of $469,195,114. 


National Youth Administration 


A survey of the experiences of the new labor 
supply during the transition from school to 
labor market is being conducted by the Re- 
search Division of the Works Progress Admin- 
istration in seven selected cities—Binghamton, 
N. Y., Birmingham, Ala., Denver, Colo., 
Duluth, Minn., St. Louis, Mo., San Francisco, 
Calif., and Seattle, Wash. Those selected 
for study were graduated from the eighth 
grade in 1929, 1931, and 1933. 

Special employment services for youths are 
now functioning in 114 cities of 38 States, 
through efforts of the NYA. In 26 cities 
where the NYA originally carried the financial 
responsibility, the State employment services 
have assumed all or part of the burden. In 
addition, State eniployment serviees have 
opened junior employment divisions in 29 
other cities, following the procedure set up 
by the NYA but supported by their own 
funds. 

Marearer F. Ryan 
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Wings for the Martins 


Every Wednesday from 9:30 to 10 p.m., E. S. T. 
Coast-to-coast, NBC blue network in cooperation with 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


March 1, Learning To Read 


Barbara sometimes pronounces her words queerly and she 
doesn’t kuow all the “sounds.” bat she reads more than anyone 
in the family. You’ learn with the Martins that children learn 
to read best by reading for a purpose, 


March 8, The Child in a Grown-up House 


flow would you like to live in a honse where the hook for your 
hat was 10 feet high ... the lavatory 5 feet from the floor? 
The chairs «o big that yon had to pull and push yonrself into 
then? ‘Phat is the way yonr honse may seein to the 5-year-old. 
Hiow is he to learn to wait on himeelf or to keep his things in 
order? ‘The Martins “remodel” two rooms to fit Dicky and 
Barbara, 


March 15, What’s the School Board for? 


If you haven't a modern school, would you like to have one? 
Do you know how to get it? Do yon know who hires your teach- 
crs... Who selects the equipment .. . who says how teachers 
shall teach . . . how children shall study .. . what they shonld 
learn? Is there anything you can da? Yor’ ll get new ideas from 
the Martins. 


‘ ' r 
March 22, No Place To Play! 

Suppose your children want a game of hasketball, badminton, 
or tennis after school. Where ean they haveit? Yon are not too 
old for a game of yolley hall or handball yourself, ‘The program 
tells what the Martins did abont a place to play. 


March 29, Sehoolhouses That Work 


Has your schoolhouse movable desks or tables? Adjnstable 
seats? Work rooms? A gymmasina? Low windows, low 
shelves, low hooks, and low easels for the litthe ones? Yon can 
have a modern school even in an old-fashioned schoolhonse, 
‘The broadcast will show you liow the Martins helped modernize 
their school, 
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Americans All—Immigrants All 


Every Sunday from 2 to 2:30 p.m., E. S. T. 
Coust-to-coast, CBS netivorl: in cooperation with the 
Service Bureau for Intercultural Education 


Mareh 5, \talians in Ameriea 


‘The seventeenth dramatic chapter in the story of many- 
peopled America concerns Italians. First they came as 
explorers and artisans—later as railroad and highway build- 
ers. Tlere is special tribute to more than 414 million citizens 
who have distinguished themselves in musie, sculpture, 
ceraniics, cookery, and agriculture. 


March 12, Near Eastern People 


The first natnralized citizen of the colonies was an Armenian 
(1618) . . . Since that time, the Armenians and other Near 
Eastern peoples (Turks and Syrians) have enriched the 
United States with their philosophy, poetry, manual skills, 
and unique artistic sense. 


March 19, Other Groups 


From every conntry in the world—tlirge and smal!—the 
march of peoples to the United States continues. From 
Portugal, Rumania, from lake-dotted Finland, from the 
plains of Latvia. Each people came bearing gifts—the labor 
of their hands, noble traditions, and artistic powers, 


March 26, Contributions in Industry 

The great stock taking of wealth brought by immigrants 
continues: What have immigrants contributed to industry? 
Who developed the cotton indnstry? Steel? Mining? 
Linnber? Can any one group claim credit for developing a 
particular industry? Listen to the dramatic... and sur- 
prising . . . answer in the twentieth episode of the ‘series. 


For more information write the UNiTED St 
OFFICE OF 


Watch for next month’s program titles ¢ 


The World Is Yours 


Every Sunday from 4:30 to 5 p.m., E. S. T. 
Coust-to-coast. NBC red network in cooperation with 
the Smithsonian Lastitution 


Mareh 5, Modern Medicine 


“New faces for old!’ A seeing eye for a blind one! 
Plastic surgery is the new miracle worker! What other 
advances has modern medicine made? ‘This broadcast is 
based on the latest news from the doctor’s lahoratory. 


March 12, Animals of Fable 


Fable, mystery, and knowledge are here hlended in an 
unusnal program. Animals of fable are part of the lore 
ofevery nation, The dragon, villain of ehildren’s stories, 
is nothing but a version of the Chinese alligator. low 
did the sea serpent originate? What part are they play- 
ing in the literature and drama of onr people? _ The 
Smithsonian has the answer! 


March 19, The Air Above Us 


Layer upon layer of complex gases form the roof of the 
world. Some of these layers help to operate your radio, 
some prevent the sun from killing yon, others spread 
diseases. Learn the secrets of the air—by air. 


March 26, Eli Whitney 

Eli Whitney invented the cotton gin! Yes; Dnt he 
did something even more important. He invented the 
method of replacing machine parte—a_ contribution 
which makes modern indnstry possible. ‘The World Is 
Yours” is rewriting history in this programm in terms of a 
man of destiny you mnst learn to know better. 
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In Other Government Agencies 


Congress, in 1867, established the Office of Educa- 
tion to “‘collect such statistics and facts as shall show 
the condition and progress of education in the several 
States and Territories’’; to “diffuse such information 
as shall aid in the establishment and maintenance 
of efficient school systems”; and “otherwise pro- 
mote the cause of education throughout the coun- 
try.” To diffuse expeditiously information and 
facts collected, the Office of Education publishes 
SCHOOL LIFE, a monthly service, October 
through July. SCHOOL LIFE provides a national 
perspective of education in the United States. 
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On This Month’s Cover 


The modern sehool is a wholesome, happy 
place. The scene on this month’s cover is 
from the new Training Building at State 
Teachers College, Cheney, Wash. It could 
be reproduced on thousands of schoolgrounds 
throughout the United States, where proper 
educational facilities are provided. We appre- 
ciate the courtesy of the Public Works Ad- 
ministration in supplying this photograph. 


Among the Authors 


PereErR ALEXANDER SPEEK, author of the 
second article in the series on Mducation in the 
Baltic States, is a native of Estonia and had his 
early training in the schools of that eountry. 
He attended the University of Tartu for 3 
years as a student of economics, statistics. 
and law. Later he completed his studies for 
the degrees of master and doctor in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. He has been connected 
with the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
as a research and field investigator, was for 
some years in charge of the Slavonie Division 
of the Library of Congress, and is pow with 
the United States Departinent of Labor. Dr. 
fpeek presents an interesting picture of edu- 
eation in Estonia. 


J. W. StupEBAKER, Commissioner of duca- 
tion, states m his article entitled, Rural Youth 
as a National Asset, that ‘new and more mod- 
ern rules of the game for operating public 
education, especially in the rural areas of many 
sections of our Nation, are long overdue.” 


Volume 24, Number 7 
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Teaching Controversial Issues 


WE MUsT Give youth real experienees in grappling with controversial issues and 
with significant modern problems, and we must do this during several years before 
the pupils leave the seeondary sehools. 

A citizen in a democratic soeiety must know how to think and talk about public 
issues concerning whieli there is an honest (or even a dishonest) differenee of opinion. 
Young people must learn how to do this in the schools. This ability possessed in 
eommon by the people is essential to the democratie way of life. Therefore, the 
development of this ability is a primary obligation of publie schools. 

But it is not the mission of the teaehing profession to force either young people 
or older people to aeeept so-ealled “right” thoughts or to come to “right”? conelusions 
about controversial issues. That is the deelared aim of edueation in dietatorships. 
It is also the purpose of men with totalitarian temperanients who today lead certain 
groups in this country. Lut as devotees of democracy, as believers in a system of 
society which recognizes the dignity and value of human personality, the aim of 
educators must be to make men free by teaching them to think critieally and to 
draw upon the experienee and understandings of one another. 

In this rapidly ehanging world we suffer from the burden of obsolescent beliefs 
and attitudes. It is therefore one of the major tasks of edueation in a democraey 
to equip eitizeus with the knowledge, with the techniques, and with a grasp of working 
prineiples by which the eitizens may be enabled from day to day intelligently to 
build up their own beliefs and attitudes out of the faets and experienees of their 
ehanging world. People are prepared for demoeratic citizenship to a large degree 
when they know how to attack their problems and how to find out for themselves. 
Nothing is so futile as the teaching of answers to questions which do not eoneern the 
learners at the time and will not eoneern them in the future. 

When we suggest that the schools bring today’s vital confliets into the classroom 
for examination and eritical study, we are not primarily interested in what the pupils 
may do about those specifie confliets; we merely claim that pupils live in our world 
today and that vital issues are real and exciting to them and are an important means 
of teaching them how to handle controversial issues generally. Surely if one of the 
purposes of education is to enable people to do better the things they will inevitably 
be ealled upon to do in any event, then an important obligation of the schools is to 
develop in pupils improved abilities to find their way to the most satisfactory eon- 
elusions in the midst of controversies. 

In adult civic edueation we are definitely concerned with the immediate develop- 
ment of understanding of today’s problems by persons who have the power to do 


Commissioner of Education, 


something about those problems. 


Bess GoopyKoontz, Assistant Commis- Cart A. Jessen, specialist in secondary 


sioner of Education, in an article entitled 
Some Problems of Federal-State Relationships in 
Education, discusses in this issue, three impor- 
tant edueational problems which involve Fed- 
eral-State relations. Dr. Goodykoontz indi- 
eates some of the problems involved in coor- 
dinating Federal-State activities. 


education, states “in an effort to learn what is 
being done by school systems in conducting 
school tours the Office of Education sent an 
inquiry form to school superintendents in all 
cities having 30,000 or more inhabitants.” 
Mr. Jessen discusses the replies received to this 
inquiry in his article entitled School Tours. 
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Ratru M. Dunsar, Chief, Higher Hduea- 
tion Division, discusses Developments in College 
Libraries. We states “according to the latest 
figures coinpiled by the Office of ’dueation, the 
libraries in our institutions of higher education 
at present contain well over 62,000,000 bound 
volumes.” He points out that the proper 
utilization of the printed materials is now being 
stressed rather than the physical growth of the 
libraries. 


Howarp W. Oxuey, Direetor, CCC Camp 


New State School Officials 


The following list shows the names of new 
principal State school officers reported to the 
Office of Edueation since the Kducational 
Direetory for 1938 was issued: (The Directory 
for 1939 will soon be off the press.) 


Anxansas: T. H. Alford, Comunissioner of 


Edueation. 
Coxnecticut: Alonzo G. 
sioner of Edueation. 


Grace, Commis- 


Iowa: Jessie M. Parker, Superintendent 
Public Instruction. 

Kansas: Geo. L. MeClenny, Superintendent 
of Publie Instruction. 

Massacu usetts: Walter F. Downey, Com 
nissioner of Education. . 

New Mexico: Mrs. Grace J. Corrigan, Super: 
intendent of Publite Instruetion. 

TennessegE: B. O. Duggan, Commisstouer 
Education. 

Wronina: Esther L. Anderson, 
tendent of Public Instruction. 


i! 


Superi 


Education, points out that guidance in the 
CCC camps has been considered the major 
edueational activity. Hestates “the guidance 
program pays dividends not only to the en- 
rollee but to the corps itself and to society.” 


Regional Conference Schedules 


Assistant Commissioner for Vocational Education, J. C. Wright, announees the following 
scliedules for coming regional vocational conferences: 
* North Allanite region: 
Aericultural educatiOnes = === === =e = Boston; Masse === === 
Trade and industrial education__------_---- New York, Ne io] == 
Distributive occupations education__------------- 60 Oo 
Southern region: i 
Araevoulliniall eeleniom 2 saeco ssese sss 
iomerccomoumiccneGUtcs Ut Ole == tet Little Rod. Ar =——————— 
Trade and industrial education_—----------- hittle Rock AT ==——=———— 
Distributive occupations education__-__----------- (sc see K 
Central region: : 


April 4-6. 
: e May 17-19. 
Convention Calendar LL. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REG- 
istrars. New York, N. Y., April 26-28. 
ASSOCIATION FOR CmLpHoop EpucaTion. 
Atlanta, Ga., April 10-14. 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC EpuCATION ASSOCIATION. 


April 3-7. 
April 3-7. 
April 3-6. 
April 3-8. 


little Rock eAnrk===————— 


Washington, D. C., April 12-14. Trade and industrial education_._---------- Clicaco, a= April 17-21. 

Nationa. Concress OF PARENTS AND TEACH- Distributive occupations education___------------ d0..225.2 ee April 17-22. 
ERs. Cincinnati, Ohio, May 1-6. Pacific region: 

Natrona Epucation ASSOCIATION, AMERI- AAsriguilitiall @Ghi@aiOi.--s2s22ce0s=s55e5 Berkelex;.¢ alt= === May 8-13. 
cAN AssociATION FoR HEALTH, Piiysican Hameciecononacsse dtc 201i === === ee eee et d0_ 32.5446. 2eeeeee May 8-13. 
EpvucaTion, AND RECREATION. San Fran- ‘revels ane! jporshisuentll @clivemovornt.—.- --s- 5222-5 5=- (6 (0 OE Se May 8-12. 
cisco, Calif., April 3-6. Distributive occupations education__------------- do... Eee May 8-13. 


Commissioners of Education +» United States Department of the Interior 


sioners. In order to make eertain faets eoneern- 
ing them readily aeeessible, the following table 
has been prepared by Edith A. Wright, of the 


library staf?. 


During the 72 years of its existenee, the Office of 
Edueation has had 10 Commissioners. From 
time to time, the ltbrary of the Offiee is ealled 
upon to furnish information about these Commis- 


| : Date of ap- , : antanan wi? Date of 
No. Commissioner Place and date of birth | pointment as | Age | Appointed by President | fice 1 separation College attended 
commissioner from service 
fel itcenry. Barnardeess--=== Partiord; Worm ....2.-- Mar. 14, 1867 56 | Andrew Johnson_------- 3 years__..| Mar. 15,1870 | Yale University, New Haven, Conn. ; 
Jan. 24, 1811. 
ORE Tohnel atoneee eee ee Sutton, lee eee Mar. 16, 1870 41 | Ulysses 8. Grant-------- 16 years...| Aug. 45,1886 | Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 
Dec. 5, 1829. 
3) N. li. R. Dawson-..----.| Charleston, S. C___-.-.- Aug. 5,18862) 457 | Grover Cleveland--_---- 3 years..._| Sept. 3, 1889 | St. Joseph’s College, Mobile, Ala.3 
Feb. 14, 1829. 
4 | William T. Harris_-.---- North Killingly, Conn__| Sept. 12, 1889 54 | Benjamin Harrison.-__._| 17 years___| June 30,1906 Yale University, New Haven, Conn. ; 
Sept. 10, 1835. 
6 | Eliner E. Brown--------- INTEUMUOAG, IS Weeencoece July 1, 1906 45 | Theodore Roosevelt.----| 5 years_-.-| June 30,1911 Illinois State Normal] University, Normal, Il. 
Aug, 28, 1861. University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
| University of Halle-Wittenberg, Germany. 
6 | Philander P. Claxton_..-| Bedford County, Tenn_.}| June 8, 1911 LOM eller halter 10 years...| June 1,1921 | University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 
Sept. 28, 1862. 
FA OMe Wicent sae Nashville, Tenn_-..----- June 2, 1921 39 | Warren G. Harding_-_.-- 7 years____| Aug. 31,1928 | Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 
Feb. 11, 1882. Oxford University, England. 
Rul William J. Cooper. -_-.. Sacramento, Calif...--.-- Feb. 11, 1929 47 | Herbert Hoover.-...-.-. 416 years__| July 10,1933 | University of California, Berkeley. 
Nov. 24, 1882. 
9) George F. Zook----.--.-- FortSeott, Kans:..----. July 11, 1933 48 | Franklin D. Roosevelt..| 1 year__..- June 30, 1934 | University of Kansas, Lawrence. 
Apr. 22, 1885. Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Oct. 23, 1934 M7 Leander Clark College, Toledo, Iowa. 


Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 


AicGregor, lowa..-...-2 
June 10, 1837. 


10) John W. Studebaker. -_..- 


en a 
1 Approximate. 2 Now Spring Hill College, Spring Hill, Ala. : 
2 Cominissioner Dawson was appointed by the President, Aug. 3, 1886; the appointment was confirmed 


by the Senate Aug. 5, 1586; but Dawson did not enter upon his duties until Sept. 27, 1886. 
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Rural Youth as a National Asset’ 


bv J. W. Studebaker, Commissioner of Education 


%*% %& «;‘Vhe virility of democracy comes 
largely from individual freedom of 
expression, from the drive of indi- 
vidual initiative. But from time 
tiine in the evolution of democratic govern- 
nt it becomes obviously necessary in the 
erests of the general welfare, indeed in the 
erests of democracy itself, that the unor- 
vized, uncoordinated, more or less _ self- 
sipating and self-neutralizing powers and 
sets of what has become a sprawling, chaotic 
ividualism should be brought into a form 
ich makes possible what we comnionly call 
yd organization and administration, that is, 
orderly handling of a large number of inter- 
ated social forces which for the benefit of all 
cerned must be carried forward according 
accepted rules of the game. What is 
ded in our country to insure the preserva- 
n and improvement of democracy is not an 
sence of rules for the game of managing our 
nmon lives but rather a much more per- 
sive, thorough understanding of the prob- 
is we face, so that the constantly changing 
es of the game will be improved and will 
more truly the expression of the rank and 
of the people—rules democratically agreed 
yn. 

New and more modern rules of the game for 
‘rating public education, especially in the 
al areas of many sections of our Nation, are 
g overdue. The extreme individualisin 
ich originally, for good reasons, geared our 
ool systems to the era of cowpaths and mud 
ds must now be replaced by a larger con- 
tion of the role of education in a democracy 
! of the practical ways through which our 
ie social machinery for public enlighten- 
it—the public-school system—may be en- 
4 to speed up and make more eflicient its 
cesses for securing and maintaining the 
ree of enlightenment which is essential to 
democratic way of life. 


Opportunities Should Be Equal 


f our rucal youth are to be increasingly 
re valuable as national assets they niust be 
sn educational advantages equal to the 
cational opportunities available to the 
th in urban centers. We should democra- 
education in the Nation if we expect 
cation to produce the essential safeguards 
Me ocracy. 
this large problem of modernizing rural 
ication will have to be solved if rural youth 
rural life are to be given the chance to 
ome the national assets which are clearly 
sible of development. 
‘uidance for rural youth is likewise a very 
ad and technical field. In its broadest 


‘ddress before the Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth, 
nington, D. C., January 26, 1939. 
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scuse all of education is guidance and all of 
guidance is education. But there has been 
emerging, especially during the past two dec- 
ades, a body of principles, of subject matter 
and of techniques which may be more precisely 
thought of as being peculiar to what we have 
come to think of as guidance, particularly 
guidance of adolescents, for young people 
apd adults. 

Of course what we all really want is not 
merely a set of labels for the numerous aspects 
of education. We want an accumulation of 
educational outcomes which represent con- 
stantly eularging social values. But we have 
learned that such outcomes are not the result 
of aceident or wishful thinking; they result 
only from good organization and administra- 
tion designed to give power and effect to sig- 
nificant socia) vision. In good administration 
we properly bring together in the several 
respective units of a seheme the functions that 
belong together, and then we give these units 
certain appropriate labels; hence such terms 
in education as “‘guidance,”’ “art departinent,”’ 
“agricultural education,” “journalism.” 

It is elear, therefore, that the potential assets 
of rural life and rural youth will not be prop- 
erly developed uniess the complete organiza- 
tion of public edueation in rural areas, and 
available to people from rural areas, is put in 
gear with the known standards of mnodern edu- 
cational administration whieh have been made 
possible by improvements in many other as- 
pects of our lives; such as road building and 
transportation facilities. 


Good Teaching Most Tuportant 


Within such a framework of education all 
of the most effective asset-developing influ- 
ences of modern education can be put to work. 
The most important of these influences is 
good teaching in every classrooni and in every 
group of young people anywhere outside the 
classroom, every hour of every day of every 
year. Good teaching is the most important 
objective toward which we should work. But 
there are many other types of vital educa- 
tional services for children and youth and 
adults not ordinarily considered to be “‘class- 
room work’ which must also be provided. 
These are services which are commonly avail- 
able in many urban connnunities. Included 
ainong then: are physical examinations and the 
proper follow-up work, opportunities to use a 
library, participation in games and sports, 
club activities which are sometimes put in the 
so-called extra-curricular category, dramatics, 
music organizations, community projects of 
civic value, radio activities, forums, student 
government organizations, excursions, and 
last among only these few which I have 
mentioned, but not by any means least in 


importanee, is provision for causing each youth 
to feel his responsibility for seeking the fullest 
possible understanding of the most appropriate 
voeational opportimitics for himself, compled 
with facilities which are adequate in assisting 
him in making his choiee and often in helping 
him to secure employment. 

Now the quality of “good teaching” which 
Thave in mind and which is generally available 
to youth in urban communities, and most of 
the other types of service mentioned above or 
implied are not at the present time available 
to a large inajority of our rural ebildrep and 
youth. And these opportunities will not be 
available in rural areas generally nor even in 
many of the small cities and towns exeept in 
the degree in which certain standards of fiscal 
support and organization, with their appro- 
priate adaptations, are mace universal through- 
out the Nation. The standards to which I 
refer would aim at benefits to the entire 
eountry by providing necessary educational 
advantages directly to large numbers of our 
ehildren and youth, particularly those in rural 
communities. 


Statements of Fact 


As a preface to a consideration of the 
standards, a few rather terse statements of 
fact will be helpful. 

The total enrollment in the public schools of 
the Nation in 1936 was as follows: 


Elementary schools__________- 20, 495, 767 
Secondary schools__________.- 6, 020, 268 
Colleges and universities._.___- 614, 131 

IDTGRGIN eee eee ee a Se 27, 130, 166 


The total number of local school districts, 
each having its own governing authority, and 
usually wis taxing authority as well, cxcceds 
25,000. These districts range all the way 
from the district or township unit in some 
States, to what in many respects is a State 
unit in Delaware, with county units like or 
similar to those of West Virginia in between. 
West Virginia has 55 counties. It has 55 
school districts, organized by counties. It, 
therefore, has only 55 local boards of educa- 
tion, and 55 loeal superintendents of schools 
with their respective staff organizations. My 
native State of Iowa, which, with respect to 
echool organization is typical of a number of 
other States, has 99 counties and about 5,000 
local school districts. In Iowa, cducational 
individualism, so to speak, is still too much in 
vogue to satisfy the demands of modern 
American society for up-to-date educational 
outcomer. Towa has inore seliool board meni- 
bers and lay sehool officials than it has school 
teachers. Iowa presents a striking ilustra- 
tion of a big business in which there are more 
members of the board of directors than there 
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are of the staff of employees, In other words, 
the operation of elementary and seeondary 
public education in Towa is top heavy with 
nonprofessional lay management, 
muich of edueation in that State is so rub- 
divided at the bottom as to be almost unor- 
ganized tn the sense of what has come te be 
recognized as eflicient and economieal local 
units of school adininistration. 

There are about 3,000 counties in the United 
States. YVhe Nation would be enormously 
wealthier in human resources and could oper- 
ate its total school system at less cost if there 
were not more than approximately 4,000 or 
5,000 loeal school districts in the entire country 
instead of the 125,000 whieh now inake us 
school-district poor. The reorganized local 
distriets would not always be co-terminus with 
couuty boundary lines. ‘Two or more counties 
might be joined together for purposes of scliool 
administration. 


beenmuse 


There are still 130,000 onc-room schools in 
the United States and, in addition, 25,000 
two-teacher schools. About 7,000 of the one- 
room schools have enrollments of fewer than 
six pupils each. Some of these one- or two- 
teacher schools in isolated places will need to 
remain for many years, but a general modern- 
ization of the local school organization would 
eliminate most of them. To those that must 
remain, superior teachers should be assigned, 
under inducements sufficiently generous to 
make them happy in their work. It requires 
superlative ability to make the most of the 
extremely difficult teaching situation in an 
ungraded school. 

There are about 23,000 high schools in the 
Nation exclusive of junior high schools. In 
each of approximately half of these high 
schools there are fewer than 100 pupils. 
Twenty percent of them enroli fewer than 50 
pupils each. There are more than 2,000 high 
schools cach trying to offer 4 years of work 
with a total staff of but 2 teachers. Prac- 
tically all of these small schools in rural areas 
employ more teachers in terms of enrollment 
than most cities think they can afford in their 
high schools. But in spite of that fact, thou- 
sands of these rural high schools operate with 
fewer than 4 or 5 teachers. With the ex- 
pansion of the complexities of modern soci- 
ety and of the technieal requirements of 
business, industry, agriculture, and social 
service, all clearly reflecting the need for im- 
portant modifications in secondary schools 
involving appropriate diversification of cur- 
ricular offerings, should we be surprised at 
the dixappointments of large numbers of 
youth who cannot find in their small high 
schools the types of courses and general ac- 
tivities, and the quality of instruction which 
at once should offer new challenges to students 
and appeal to them as fitting their antici- 
pated occupational needs? 

The small sehool usually means that each 
teacher must teach a large munber of classes 
each day and that for large parts of the day 
the pupils are unassisted and unsupervised; 
it means that the teacher is seldom qualified 
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to teaeh in all of the many ficlds in which 
instruction must be provided; it means, more- 
over, that such important fields of instruetion 
as agriculture, rome ceononties, music, art, 
trades and industries, and business are not 
likely to be provided, The result is too often 
exclusively the old, Hmited, book-learning 
type of education which cannot adequately 
imect the needs of the rural young people who 
desire to take their proper places in the life of 
the Nation. 

With reference to sources of total local school 
revenue receipts, the facts for 1984-86 for all 
States combined show the following averages: 


‘ , Percent 

From State funds___------ pe eee ES 
From county funds — ---- Ee is 6 ca th, 2 
loro Ikexerabl hisiaer itiimdls. — 22... --- = 63. 0 
Vrom Federal funds. 2. ~~ -- = 3 
Totals... ae — 100. 0 


Throughout all of the States the contribu- 
tion by the Federal Government is relatively 
negligible. In no State is it more than 2.6 
percent. But the proportions of sharing by 
the State, the counties, and the local school 
districts, when looked at in the records of thie 
48 States, present a queer assemblage of 
inconsistencies. ; 

The State treasury in Delaware pays nearly 
90 percent of the total local school bill. The 
local districts provide 8 percent of it, and the 
Federal Government 2 pereent. The picture 
for North Carotina is about the same. 

Viewed from the standpoint of the escape 
of the State from its responsibility for the 
general support of local schools, lowa again is 
typieal of 28 States in which the States do not 
assuine as much as a third of the cost of sup- 
porting ltoeal edueation. About a dozen 
States in all support local edueation only to 
the extent of about 10 pereent of its full cost. 
As an illustration, the facts for Iowa will be 


revealing. Percent 
Support from the State... .___-_-- 1.6 
Support from the ecounties....--..... 2.7 
Support from the local distriets______- 95. 3 
Support from the ederal Government. .4 

Tot... a Se OOmO 


Purposes and Standards 


Here are some of the purposes and standards 
toward which we should work in onr efforts to 
help rural youth: 

1. Sinee each State has aceepted education 
as one of its primary responsibilities, the State 
should clearly specify what it regards as being 
a foundation program of educational service 
which should be available on equal terms to 
all children and youth throughout the State, 
including teachers who should be paid uni- 
form minimum salaries, plus supplies, equip- 
ment, ete. 

2. Legistation should be passed in each State 
providing that no loeal school distriet in the 
State need contribute a larger proportion of 
its own local resources than auy other district 
as Its share of the foundation programm, 

3. The State should specify a local tax rate 
for school purposes and should pay out of State 


funds the part of the cost of the foundati 
program which auy school distriet is unal 
to meet with the proceeds of the specifi 
PS TPO, 

These three principles or standards for Sté 
school support may, of course, be adapt 
somewhat to meet special situations, but 
the main they form: the basis upon whi 
States may work toward modern systenis 
education under modern principles of fise 
support. 

Coincident with the aceeptance of me 
democratic plans for State support of a py 
gram of equalized State-wide opportunity f 
education, there should be inaugurated po 
cies looking toward more modern organiz 
tion of district schools. 

4, The small district should be abandon 
as a unit of school administration. With ra 
exceptions each new and enlarged sche 
administrative district should involve as 
minimum a gross population of approximat 
25,000 people. Many of the reorganized d 
tricts would have populations of 50,000 
more, but even if the minimum population f 
a school district, as suggested above, we 
more generally achieved through the process 
of reorganization, certain educational servie 
in general, including guidance, would be pr 
vided in large numbers of places where the 
are now entirely absent, and all education 
functions would operate on a much high 
level of effectiveness. A sehool district wi 
only as many as 25,000 persons in the gr 
population would have in it approximat 
6,000 children of school age. Such a distri 
is large enough to justify a eompetent pr 
fessional staff of administrative and sup 
visory persons without. whom city school sy 
tems today do not assume that the childr 
and youth in the classrooms ean be adequat 
served. Such a school district would hay 
approximately 4,800 clementary-school pupi 
and 1,200 high-school pupils. If the ar 
were densely populated and good roads a 
yailed or could be built, the area could 1 
effectively served by about 8 elementa 
schools of 600 pupils each and by 2 high schol 
each with an enrollment of about 600 pupil 
If the area were sparsely settled a larger nun 
ber of schools somewhat smaller in size woul 
of neeessity have to be provided. With fe 
exeeptions rural elementary schools shoul 
eventually enroll not fewer than 125 pupi 
with about 4 teachers in each; rural hig 
schools should cnroll not fewer than 1 
pupils each with about 6 teachers for cae 
school. 

5. What can the Office of Education do t 
help the States develop the potential assets « 
youth’ The Offiee now has a very eonipeter 
but nevertheless only a skeleton staff in edt 
cational administration consisting of One perso 
in each of a few of the important fields, such ¢ 
State school administration, school finanet 
city school administration, rural schools, an 
educational legislation. No relatively sma 
sum of Federal money could affect more prc 


(Concluded on page 204) 
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Some Problems of Federal-State 
Relationships in Education 


by Bess Goodykoontz, Assistant Commissioner of Education 


C% & (Ina federation of sovercign States 
such as this country is, it is inev- 
itable that the maintenance of 
educational facilities should present 
‘oblems both between the States and between 
ie Federal Government and the States. 
me of these Federal-State relationships in 
lueational matters have assumed sueh 
aportance in recent years, or the practices 
rolved have been of such general interest as 
) justifv some analysis. Briefly then, three 
lucational problems which involve Fedcral- 
tate relations will be defined: (1) educational 
lanning as a phase of the work of Federal 
nd State planning boards; (2) the education 
F children residing on Federal arcas; and (3) 
ie inclusion of State residential schools in 
1c State’s educational programs. I shall try 
) describe the present situation so far as cach 
ne is concerned and to indicate some of the 
roblems of coordinating Federal-State aetiv- 
jes rather than to analyze or evaluate any 
f the agencies involved. 


Educational Plarcung 


The ideal and the fact of long-range plan- 
ing of governmental programs have devel- 
ped rapidly in reeent years. 

Aceording to a report issued by the National 
tesourecs Committee in March 1938, State 
lanning boards have been established by 45 
tates sinee 1933, bringing the total to 45, 
cluding Hawaii, Alaska, and the District of 
folumbia. At first created by order of the 
overnor, planning boards have been made 
ermanent statutory agencies in 42 of the 
ominonwealths. 
| Membership on the boards ordinarily in- 
ludes hoth lay members and State depart- 
nent heads ex officio. Im four States the 
‘oards are eomposed entirely of lay members. 
t the other extremic, three States have boards 
lomposed solely of ex offieio members. The 
tate agencies most frequently represented on 
he boards are highways, health, conservation, 
nd the State agricultural colleges. Of the 
94 State officials on State planning boards 52 
epresent agencies conecrned with rural land 
se; 44 come from State cnginecring depart- 
rents; 27 from State departments of educa- 
jicn and State universities. Eleven State 
kepartments of education are represented. 

As defined by the National and State 
janning commissions, State planning has 
ome to mean a systematic effort to work out 
iterrelated long-range programs for wise use 
the resources of a State. The process in- 
olyes three distinct phases: Virst, survey 
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activities through which boards obtain an 
estimate of the situation; sceond, the formu- 
lation of a plan for dealing with the problems; 
and third, the correlation of the plans of the 
several individual State departments con- 
cerned. It is this third phase which justifies 
an over-all, coordinating State agency. State 
boards have not on the whole arrived at the 
plan-making stage. Vor the most part their 
activities have been devoted to the collection 
of basic data fundamental to the formulation 
of comprehensive plans. [mphasis has so 
far been put on the development of long- 
period programe for land usc, for water use, for 
highways, for public works, and for other types 
of governmental activity involving capital 
outlays. The reports of only 15 State plan- 
ning boards included studies on education 
when the report was issued. The boards 
recognize that if plauning is to be compre- 
hensive it must include social planning as well 
as physical planning, but the major emphasis 
for the immediate future will continue on 
physical aspects of the State’s resources. 
Naturally, the relation between State plan- 
ning boards and the National Resources 
Committee is close. National planning can- 
not function without the support of basic 
studies carried on in the States. Neither can 
State planning boards function adequately 
without the support of a coordinating central 
committee. The National Resourees Com- 
mittce has aided State boards in a varicty of 
ways: First, by promoting the organization of 
State planning boards; next, by assisting in 
staffing of State boards; and finally, through 
direct financial assistance. In the earlicr 
stages of the work the committee assigned con- 
sultants to cach State. These men frequently 
became directors of the State planning pro- 
gram, As the State boards becaine more 
firmly established the National Resources 
Committee inaugurated a policy of assigning 
consultants to the States on a part-time basis. 
An illustration of how this works in the case 
of edueation may be given from an expericnee 
of the Office of Education in working with the 
National Resourees Committee on a problem 
involving a certain State planning board. In 
that State the legislature is confronted cach 
biennium with requests for appropriations from 
the board of regents for the university and 
from the State board of education for normal 
schools. Therefore the legislature in secking 
a way to secure an impartial appraisal of the 
building needs of all of the State institutions 
passed a law requesting the State planning 
board to report to the legislature on the build- 


ing necds of the State’s institutions- -cduca- 
tional, cleemosynary, and penal. The board 
finding itself confronted with problems upon 
which it needed outside assistance, called upon 
the National Resourees Committee for expert 
service. The National Resourees Committee 
in turn asked the Office of Edueation fo assign 
a staff member to work with the State plan- 
ning board, his expenses to be paid by the 
National Resourees Comuinittec. 

Something of the extent of this service ona 
national basis may be seen from the fact that 
during the period 1934-38, cleven aud a half 
millions of dollars were spent for State plan- 
ning, Of that amount two and one-quarter 
millions were contributed by the National 
Resources Committee, and nearly two and a 
half millions came from State funds. The 
balance of the expenditme came from relief 
apprepriations for the employment of staff 
members under the eniploying regulations of 
the Works Progress Administration. 

The National Resourees Committee’g report 
‘alls special attention to the importanec of the 
establishment in cach State of effeetive work- 
ing relationships between the State planning 
boards and the several departments of the 
State government. It eautions State plan- 
ning boards against any invasion of the juris- 
dietion of other State departments, most of 
which eonsider that planning for the field of 
their especial responsibility is a function of 
their department rather than of any general 
over-all department of the State. 

At present then, questions of policy facing 
ednueation agencies interested in long-range 
planning for education include these: low 
iway the interests of public education be 
included in major national, regtonal, and 
State surveys; and how may education officials 
eooperate most effectively both in surveys 
and in preparation of long-range plans 
involving edueation? 


Education of Children on Federal Areas 


The Federal Government in carrying on its 
various functions and activities throughout 
the Nation and its outlying paris, reserves 
certain areas from State and local government 
eontrol. Among these areas are the District 
of Columbia, the Canal Zone, the national 
parks, reclamation dam sites, Indian reserva- 
tions, the national forests, Army ports and 
stations, navy yards and naval and marine 
stations, Coast Guard stations, life-saving 
stations, public health service hospitals, light- 
house stations, and numerous others. 

For some of these arcas Congress regularly 
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provides Federal funds for educational pur- 
poses, but for the great majority of Mederal 
reservations uo Federal funds are provided 
for the education of children living thereon. 
Tn a study recently made by the Advisory 
Conunittee on Edueation approximately 
29,000 children 6 to 18 years of age were found 
living on 686 reservations and projects, uot. 
ineluding Indian reservations. Of these chil- 
dren, about 21,000 were enrolled in publie 
schools without the payment of tuition 
eharges. The cost of edueation for those 
children is borne by State and loeal tax- 
payers. 

Since lauds set aside in Federal Govern- 
ment reserves cannot be taxed, since the in- 
come of Federal employees cannot be taxed 
by the States in which they live, and sinee 
frequently no direct taxes are paid by these 
cinployees on purchases for personal or house- 
hold use, State and local school administrative 
units are left with the entire burden of sup- 
porting the educational facilities provided for 
these children unless their parents pay tuition. 
If proper educational facilities are to be as- 
sured for all children on these reservations 
without placing an undue burden on the 
various States or local school administrative 
units or on their parents, assistance is needed. 

The history of legislative efforts to provide 
adequate educational facilities for children on 
government reservations and property dates 
back for approximately three decades. One 
of the principal issues has always been: 
Should Federal funds be made available to the 
score or more of Federal agencies controlling 
the Federal arcas, so that a State department 
of education shall deal individually with each 
one represented in the State, or shall one fund 
be made available for distribution to the States 
so as to meet this problem on the basis of 
working agreements with each reservation and 
project. 


State Residential Schools 


In every State there are several public resi- 
dential institutions for handicapped children 
which are gencrally considered and which ordi- 
narily are called schools. These are the State 
residential schools for the blind, for the deaf, 
for the delinquent (or socially maladjusted), 
and even for the mentally deficient. Some of 
these schools are functioning under the gen- 
cral administration and supervision of State 
education authorities, but a larger number are 
administered by State boards of public wel- 
fare, public institutions, charities, or allied 
functions. ‘There is an increasing tendency to 
make State schools for the blind and the deaf 
an integral part of the State educational sys- 
tem, more than one-third of such institutions 
now being administered either by the State 
education authority alone or by that agency 
in cooperation with some other State or pri- 
vate board. State schools for delinquents are 
not so generally considered paris of the State 
educational system, and institutions for the 
inentally deficient even jess so. 

Several years ago the Commissioner of Edu- 
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cation called a couference at the Office of Edu- 
eation on problems of Coordination of effort for 
the Edueation of Exceptional Children. Repre- 
sentatives of residential institutions for handi- 
capped children attended the conference, and 
one of these, coming from a leading private 
school for the mentally deficient, made the 
following statement: 

“There is a tendency also for the State insti- 
tutions to fall outside the usual supervisory 
agencies which State departments of educa- 
tion may provide. Some State schools or in- 
stitutions are in welfare departinents; others 
arc in educational departments. In any ease, 
these public institutions provide school de- 
partments that often operate without State 
supervision. ‘The experiences of the public- 
school system ought to be carried over into the 
educational departments of public institutions, 
and this should be provided by empowering 
State departments of education to supervise all 
State institutions, or at least the educational 
departments of such institutions.” 

Several months ago the Comuissioner of 
Edueation called another conference, this time 
of representative administrators of residen- 
tial schools for the blind, the deaf, and the 
delinquent. Unanimously,. this group voiced 
the conviction that their institutions should 
be considered schools, and that they should 
have a closer relationship with their State 
departments of edueation. 

There are, no doubt, many administrators 
of residential schools who are content to re- 
main outside the jurisdiction of the State 
educational system. Some of them probably 
prefer the degree of independence which they 
now experience. In relation to those who do 
desire closer contact, however, the State educa- 
tion authority faces a valuable opportunity 
and a grave responsibility: An opportunity 
to develop in the residential school a progres- 
sive educational program looking toward the 
adequate adjustment of the pupils enrolled 
when they leave the school to take their places 
in their respective communities; and a re- 
sponsibility to do whatever is possible to 
bring about an integration of all educational 
facilities within the State. The same princi- 
ples govern the education of handicapped 
children everywhere, in residential and in 
day schools alike. If there is to be an inte- 
grated development of the program, the same 
educational agency should have a leading 
responsibility toward both types of schools. 

So far the Office of Education has taken tle 
point of view that State residential schools 
are educational agencies. The Office has 
called their officials to Washington for con- 
ferences; it has continued to collect and pub- 
lish statistics of their operation; the revised 
Voeational Bulletin No. 1 which states 
policies for the administration of vocational 
education includes specific reference to the 
eonditions under which residential institutions 
inay participate in the vocational education 
program but much still needs to be done by 
school officials to hasten acceptance of tlie 
point of view that residential schools are 
truly schools. 


The Challenge 


The teachers of the J. C. Murphy Jum 
High School of Atlanta, Ga., publish a mont] 
magazine, The Challenge. The object of tl 
publication is to make it possible for eve 
teacher in the school to become familiar wi 
professional literature without having to re¢ 
aH the magazines that are reeeived at t 
school library. Annotations call the atte 
tion of teachers to worthwhile articles. 
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An illustration 


from The White Stas 
(Viking), written and illnstrated hy Kate 
Seredy, to whom the annual Newbery 
award was presented by a seetion of the 
Aimeriean Library Association for the most 
distinguished children’s book of the year 
The legend of The White Stag is the roman- 
tie and heroic tale of the light that guided 
the Hnns to the land “between two rivers 
surrounded by mountains.” The Newbery 
Medal was first given in 1922 to Hendriek 
Van Loon for writing and illustrating 


The Story of Mankind. 
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Some student tour scenes: 


Top left: Grand Coulee Dam on the upper Columbia River. 
Top center: United States Supreme Court Building. 
Top right: Spangler’s Spring at Gettysburg, 


& %& % The modern school is increasingly 
emphasizing the importance of 
learning through concrete mean- 
ingful experience and observation. 
3y this is not meant that deductive processes 
have been abandoned or that book learning 
s such has been discredited. Teachers today 
ire, however, recognizing that study should 
5e linked elosely to experience and that under- 
standing is perfected, interest heightened, and 
-etention facilitated by practice of the proc- 
ssses studied and by observation, both within 
and outside the school, of the facts and con- 
itions discussed. 

The school excursion is one of the ways in 
which observation is employed. Field trips 
in connection with work in science, social 
science, fine arts, vocational subjects, and 
other fields of study are becoming more and 
more common, and many school systems 
have made definite provisions looking toward 
the stimulation and control of such trips. 
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School Tours 


by Carl A. Jessen, Specialist in Secondary Education 
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Above left: Worseback riding being enjoyed by a student tour group. 
Above center: Indian lore by the camp fire. 


Above right: Carlsbad Caverns in New Mexico being entered by a 
student group. 


Usually these trips are local in character re- 
quiring only an hour or two, or at most a half 
day. Less frequently they are for greater 
distances and require one or more days for 
their completion. 


Inquiry Made 


In an effort to learn in a preliminary way 
what was being done by sehool systems in 
eonducting longer tours, the Office of Educa- 
tion sent an inquiry form to the school super- 
intendents in all cities having 30,000 or more 
inhabitants. There are 326 such cities in the 
United States. At the suggestion of some 
superintendents, forms were sent to high- 
school principals within their distriets. In 
this way the total mailing list was expanded 
to include 381 names. Inquiry was made 
regarding number of tours within a period of 
2 school years, their destinations, preparation 
for them, costs, and general conditions under 
which the trips were conducted. 


The large majority of those responding 
stated that they did not plan school trips of 
longer distances except for school bands, 
athletic teams, and contestants of various 
kinds. Thirty-nine said that they did organ- 
ize longer trips for school pupils. Of the 39 
reports, 28 came from New England and Mid- 
dle Atlantic States, 6 from the South, 7 from 
the Middle West, and 38 from the Mountain 
States and Pacifie coast. 

A total of 72 tours were reported by these 39 
schools. Individual trips lasted from 1 to 93 
days. More than one-third of the total num- 
ber were 1-day trips and another third were 
2 or 38 days long. It is apparent that costs as 
well as school policy tend to climinate the 
over-night stop from sehool excursions. 


Destinations and Purposes 


Washington, D. C., is given as destination 
for two-fifths of the tours. In part this may 
be because the large majority of the cities 
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canvassed —those with a population of 30,000 
or above—-are lovated along the eastern sea- 
hoard with easy access to Washington. Nine 
of the schools reporting indicate that the trip 
to Washington is an annual occurrence. West 
Point is second in frequency as destination, 
New York, Boston, and Carlsbad Caverns are 
the only other destinations reported by two 
or more schools. 

Since only oeeasionally were the purposes of 
the tours indicated in the reports, it is some- 
what diffentt to classify them in this respect. 
It is apparent that most of them are made to 
sone important city not too far distant from 
the school. Probably four-fifths of the trips 
are of this type. At times one may be reason- 
ably sure that some speeial feature of the city 
is the object of the trip. Most of the trips to 
Washington and West Point are undoubtedly 
actuated by a desire to sce the Capital City 
and the United States Military Aeademy. 
One recognizes an historieal interest in visits 
to the battlefields of Gettysburg and Vieks- 
burg and in trips to Boston, San Franeiseo, 
and probably a number of other eities. Ree- 
reation and the viewing of seenie beauty 
probably were prineipal purposes of trips 
down the Mississippi River or into the snow- 
covered mountains of Colorado, Underlying 
many of the trips may be a scientifie motive; 
this purpose is undoubtedly present in trips 
to the salt mines of Louisiana, to the large 
dams in Western States, and to the Carlsbad 
and Luray Caverns. 

The spring of the year is the time when 
three-fourths of these trips are made. May 
is the most popular month followed in fre- 
queney by April and June. October appears 
to be the favored month in the fall of the year. 


Participation aud Costs 


The average number of pupils partieipating 
was 149 per tiip. The range was from 12 to 
1,500. Preponderantly the exeursions were 
planned for senior high sehool pupils and often 
only for members of the senior class. In- 
quiry was not made into how many of the 
trips were for both girls and boys, but the indi- 
eations are that generally both girls and boys 
participated. 

The average distanee traveled was 680 miles 
per trip. The average mileage of 1-day 
exeursions was 214 miles. Usually transpor- 
tation was chartered, although private auto- 
mobiles and sehool busses were sometimes 
used. In the large majority of eases hotels 
were used for overnight accommodations; 
only oceasionally does one find trips that are 
of the camping-out variety. 

The eost of trips where transportation is 
hired and overnight stops are made at hotels 
is about $6 to $8 per day. The pupils of 
many sehools build up a central fund over a 
period of months and sometimes years by 
eharging admission to plays, carnivals, and 
concerts, and by selling tickets, candy, 
stamps, and the like. This fund is frequently 
supplemented by money supplied by the pupil 
or his parents. More often than not, how- 
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ever, there is no central fund and the entire 
expense is borne by those nmiking the trip. 
One sehool reports that the pupils begin 
earning and saving in the ninth grade for a 
4-day trip which is taken in the spring of their 
senior year in high school. The members of 
the senior elass from another school take a 
b-day trip to Washington, D. C., and Norfolk, 
Va., in chartered coaches of a train and by 
boat; the tour is thought of as a elass project 


Schools and School Systems 
Reporting on School Tours! 


South High School, Denver, Colo. 

Wilinington (Del.) Public Schools. 

Columbus (Ga.) Public Schools. 

Terre Haute (lid.) Publie Schools. 

Seniov High School, Dubuque, Iowa. 

New Orleans (La.) Publie Sehools. 

Lewiston (Maine) High School. 

Deering High School, Portland, Maine. 

Vocational School, Holyoke, Mass. 

Somerville (Mass.) Public Schools. 

Classical High School, Springficld, Vfass. 

Revere (Mass.) Iigh School. 

Senior High School, Highland Park, Mich. 

Central High School, Jackson, Miss. 

Meridia (Miss.) Publie Schools. 

Ceutral Senior High School, Trenton, N. J. 

Mont Pleasant High School, Schenectady, 
N. Y. 

Newburgh (N. Y.) Public Schools. 

Greensboro (N. C.) Public Schools. 

Omaha (Neb.) Public Schools. 

Bristol Towuship (Ohio) Public Schools, 
Bristolville. 

Canton (Ohio) Public Schools. 

Norwood (Ohio) High School. 

Allentowu (Pa.) High School. 

Frankford High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Germantown Wigh School, Philadelphia. 
Pa. 

Kensington High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Northeast Ifigh School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Olney High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Simon Gratz High School, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

South Philadelphia High School for Girls, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

South Philadelphia High Sehool for Boys, 
Philadelphia. Pa, 

West Philadelphia High School, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

William Penn High School, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Reading (Pa.) Public Schools. 

Seattle (Wash.) Publie Schools. 

North Central High 
Wash. 

Chattanooga (Tenn.) High School. 

Senior High School, Amarillo, Tex. 


School, Spokane, 


1A number of other reports were received toc late for 
tabulation, 
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and the entire cost is met from a eentral fun 
which has been built up by the pupils througk 
out the years they have been in high sehoo 

ln a western State a high-school trave 
club operates the school tours for the benefi 
of its own members and other pupils. Th 
trips are privately financed; some of them ar 
annual, while others are oecasional. Th 
elub owns its own bus, an antomobile, ; 
trailer, and eomplete camping cquipment— 
much of this having been supplied throug! 
the years by donations from parents whi 
believed in the purposes and administratio1 
of the elub. 


Educational Significance 


Those replying to the inquiry were urged t 
submit statements regarding the edueationa 
methods used in preparing for the trips an¢ 
in following up after the trip was completes 
to see that lasting educational results wer 
secured. Very few gave information on thes 
subjects; apparently the trips are most ofte1 
in the nature of recreational excursions fron 
which pupils will undoubtedly secure some 
edueational value, but for which little eduea: 
tional planning is done. 

Some schools, however, enhance the pleasure 
of the tour by taking care that it shall bc 
educationally as well as recreationally val 
uable. One school prineipal states that “the 
planning is done carefully by the school’s 
director in conjunetion with representative: 
from the hotel, the railroad, and the sight: 
seeing bus company. Plans include as muek 
of the historie and modern Washington anc 
environs as can comfortably be fitted inte 
3 days’ time.’? The director of excursions ir 
one large city reported that for both long and 
short trips study plans involved informational 
preparation for the trip, directed observation 
during the trip, and, following the trip, class- 
room use of experience and information 
gained. One school sends the sehool nurse on 
the trip and a teacher for every 20-25 pupils. 
In another sehoo! the dean of girls is in charge 
of the tour and has under her direetion an 
assistant for every 25 pupils. 

Many school officials consider excursions, 
short and long, beyond the walls of the class- 
room an important part of the school curricu- 
lum. This is especially true where the school 
happens to be located near the State capital, 
some large city, some historic spot, or a 
National or State park. One superintendent 
writes: “In many cases it would be almost im- 
possible to conduet our unit of work program 
without the benefit of these trips. We will 
have had approximately 1,500 excursions of 
various sorts by the time school closes, made 
by ehildren of all levels—elementary, junior 
high school, senior high sehool, and junior 
eollege.”” And another savs: “It would be a 
fine thing for our under-privileged youth who 
travel little to have the opportunity of visiting 
the Capital City, or for the ehildren in the 
prairie States to visit the mountains of the 
West or some oeean resort.” 
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Second Article 


in the Series 


Residential Schools for the Blind 


by Elise H. Martens, Specialist in the Lducation of Exceptional Children 


% *& x The organized education of the 

4 blind in the United States is a de- 
velopment of the past hundred 
years. The decade from 1830 to 
1840 saw residential institutions for blind 
children established in Massachusetts, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Virginia. 
Other States took aetion in succeeding years 
until at the present time every State makes 
provision for the education of the blind cither 


in a school within its own boundaries or in a 


: 


. 


group is approximately 6,000 pupils. 


school of a neighboring State. There are also 
such sehools in Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the 
Philippine Islands. The total enrolment in 
all residential schools established for this 
in addi- 
tion, about 500 blind children are being edu- 


eated in day school classes organized in some 


of the larger city school systems of the 
country. 

Some pcople suppose that a residential 
school for the blind serves or should serve only 
totally blind children. This is far from the 
case. There are many children who have 
some vision, yet insuflicient to enable them to 


participate in regular educational activities 
-even with the aid of sight-saving techniques. 


These are sometimes classified as ‘education- 


ally blind” and include children who have 


vision of less than 20/200; that is, they are 


unable to see even at a distance of 20 feet what 


a person with normal vision can see at a dis- 
tance of 200 feet. Yet between 20/200 vision 


and total blindness there are degrees of sight 


which are valuable assets to the children pos- 
sessing them. Almost every school for the 
blind enrolls a number of pupils in this low- 
vision group as well as totally blind children. 

Visually handicapped children having better 
than 20/200 vision are generally considered 
candidates for sight-saving classes in the 
public day schools. There are, to be sure, 
some border-line cases and other special prob- 
lems which find their way into residential 
schools, especially when the day school system 
of the State does not make the necessary pro- 
vision for them. The primary coneern of the 
residential school, however, is the education 
of children whose vision is either totally lack- 
ing or too limited for the ordinary type of 
sight-saving instruction offered in day schools, 


Doubly Handicapped Pupils 


To be deprived of vision is tragic enough, 
but when that loss is accompanied by an 
additional scrious handicap the lot of the child 
becomes increasingly difficult. It is estimated 
that there are about 2,000 people in the United 
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States who are deprived of both sight and 


hearing. Educational facilities for deaf-blind 
children have in the past been exceedingly 
meager. The life and achievements of Helen 
Keller are a well-known example of what can 
be accomplished despite suel handicaps, and 
recent developments have attempted to meet 
in an organized way the special needs of 
children so afflicted. Centers for the educa- 
tion of the deaf-blind have been established 
in connection with two schools for the blind 
located in New York and Massachusetts. 
At other residential schools attention is being 
given to individual cases through the efforts 
of teaehers specially trained for the work. 

So also there are blind-crippled ebildren, 
blind-subnormal ehildren, and some deaf- 
blind-feebleminded. Modem sehools for the 
blind attempt to serve the needs of mentally 
retarded blind children if the intellectual 
deficiency is not extreme. In that case, how- 
ever, the child becomes a problem of the 
school for the mentally deficient. 

In short, the school for the blind must meet 
not only the problems of visual deficiency 
common to all its eharges, but also the wide 
array of pupil differences found in any school 


; 


Courtesy of the Wisconsin School lor the Blind. 


for the seeing. There are physical abno:mal- 
ities, emotional disturbanees, personality diffi- 
culties, and intellectual deviations. Al of 
these the residential school must recognize, 
and its guidance program must serve the 
individual needs of every pupil entrusted to 
its care. 


The Curriculum 


The American Association of Instructors of 
the Blind has called attention to the fourfold 
aim in the education of the blind: Physical 
efficiency, social adjustment, academie achieve- 
ment, aud vocational preparation, It has 
emphasized the fact that the eourse of study 
in the residential school should be comparable 
to that of the publie-school system of the 
State, with the necessary adjustments in 
emphasis and in methods. The high-school 
course is expected to be the equivalent of the 
4-year course of day high schools. This fre- 
quently makes it possible for the high-sehool 
student of advanced standing to take his 
work in the local high schoo! with seeing 
boys and girls, with provision for assistance in 
reading assignments. In general, the eourse 
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Little people in the playroom at the Kentucky School for the Blind. 


of study in the elementary and secondary 
grades includes the regular academic subjects, 
health and physical education, musical activi- 
ties, a variety of the manual arts, and some 
types of vocational or prevocational training. 

The progressive residential school for the 
blind is just as keenly alert to modern advances 
in education as is the regular day school for 
the seeing. Instructional units of activity, 
recreational programs, dramatic organizaticns 
and other “extracurricular” activities, the use 
of cumulative records and standardized tests, 
and a guidauce procedure that explores each 
child’s capacities, interests, and difficulties are 
elements of an educational program no less 
applicable to schools for the blind than to 
schools for the seeing. 

Throughout his educational career, the 
blind student in a residential school is en- 
couraged to participate in experiences common 
to seeing pupils and thus to prepare himself for 
adult living in a seeing world. It is not un- 
usual to see blind children actively engaged 
in the home-making laboratory, at the wood- 
worker’s or cobbler’s bench, at the sewing 
machine, at the typewriter or the switch- 
board, on the farm, in the garden and the 
greenhouse, on the athletic field and the dance 
floor, in the swimming pool, in boy and girl 
scout troops, in bands and orchestras. One 
cannot help but marvel at the skill with which 
a blind student can take the high jump, or 
weed the vegetable garden, or turn out a piece 
of furniture, or prepare and serve a meal, 
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Special Emphases 


Without sight, the blind child must ob- 
viously depend upon other senses to make 
contact with his environment. The use of 
methods involving the senses of touch and of 
hearing are important features in his eduea- 
tion. The teaching of Braille reading and 
writing is one example of tactile methods; the 
use of dissected wooden relief maps in teaching 
geography is another example. Miniature 
and life-sized models constitute the basis for 
studying the character of buildings, bridges, 
dais, animals, natural phenomena, and a wide 
variety of other experiences. 

Tor example, a ighthouse model built accu- 
rately to scale, as shown in the picture on the 
following page, was used in the fourth grade 
of a residential school to teach a better under- 
standing of the functions of lighthouses and 
the responsibilities of lighthouse keepers. 
Their relationship to the whole field of naviga- 
tion and human safety was explored, and the 
topic became the absorbing center about which 
an entire activity unit was built. No deserip- 
tion, however vivid, could have taken the 
place of the opportunity to feel this model from 
top to bottom in all its parts. Thus the blind 
child’s fingers serve as both fingers and eves, 
and sensitive indeed do they become with con- 
tinued practice. 

Tlis ears, too, serve the blind child well, and 
he learns to make the most of them on the 
playground and on the street as well as in the 
classroom. His Braille reading is supple- 


meuted by use of the talking book, a machine 
equivalent to a phonograph on which specially 
constructed records are played bringing to the 
listener an entire story or other piece of liter- 
ature. ‘lhe use of the talking book is limited, 
however, by the comparatively smal] number 
of records as yet available. Most of the class- 
room materials needed are not thus prepared, 
and hence Braille books still constitute the 
blind child’s major source of written informa- 
tion. 


Mitsice 


Musical activity is prominent in the school 
for the blind, not because they are as a group 
peculiarly gifted in this direction, but because 
it is one of the fields in which they can gener- 
ally approximate the achievements of seeing 
pupils. Those who are capable of specializing 
ip some form of musical work are given the 
opportunity to develop their talents. Among 
the instructional offerings in musie ineluded in 
the curriculum of residential schools are: 
Piano, organ, voice, chorus, harmony, music 
history, Braille musie, orchestra and baud, 
with individual instruction on various instru- 
ments. 


Occupational Experiences 


It is conceded that the first responsibility 
of schools for the blind is to lay the foundation 
for satisfying human relationships through 
general education and social adjustment. 
They are not vocational schools, nor should 
they place undue emphasis upon this phase of 
the educational program. At the same time 
the need of vocational preparation is recog- 
nized, for some pupils as a part of the second- 
ary school course, but for a larger number as 
subsequent to it. The exploratory occu- 
pational experiences offered to all secondary 
pupils may be sufficiently varied to constitute 
an excellent foundation on the basis of which 
a final vocational choice can be made. 

The limitations of oecupational outlets 
hitherto imposed upon those deprived of 
their sight have given direction to the voca- 
tional courses offered. Broom and mop- 
making, chair caning, basket weaving, and 
piano tuning are some of the time-honored 
activities still unduly emphasized in many 
schools. Some of the more progressive and 
better equipped institutions, however, are 
pioneering in other fields, offering courses in 
agriculture, radio, some phases of office work, 
salesmanship, shoe repair, and domestic serv- 
ice. Artificial restrictions are being removed 
both by the blind themselves and by educators 
of the blind, so that vocational activities once 
thought utterly impossible for them are 
being undertaken with optimism and success. 
For some, the university or professional school 
offers specialized training in intellectual or 
artistic pursuits beyond the secondary level. 


Administration of Schools 


Of the 58 residential schools for the blind 
reporting statistical data to the Office of 
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A lighthouse model 26 inches high, used 
at the Ohio State School for the Blind. 


Edueation for the year 1935-36, 23 in conti- 
nental United States and 2 in the outlying 
parts are administered either by the State or 
Territorial educational authorities or through 
a cooperative relationship with such author- 
ities. Fifteen schools are administered exclu- 
sively by State educational agencies, and each 
State legislative session sees others added to 
the group. 

There can be no doubt that residential 
schools for the blind are a pait of the public 
educational program of the State. As such 
they are logically the responsibility of the 
samie agency which administers the rest of the 
educational program. With such an arrange- 
ment, blind boys and girls are not objects of 
charity sent to a “home” or a welfare insti- 
tution, but they have a real place among the 
elementary and secondary pupils of the State. 
As members of that group they are entitled to 
all the benefits that modern education has to 
give. And modern citizens and educators 
should see that they get them. 


For detailed statistical data concerning 

residential schools for handicapped 

children, see Office of Edueation 

Bulletin 1937, No. 2, vol. II, Ch. VI, 

Statistics of Special Sehools and Classes 
for Exceptional Children.—Editor 
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Australian Conference 


The First Biennial Conference of the 
Australian Association for Pre-Sehool Child 
Development was held at the University of 
Melbourne January 30 to February 4, 1939. 
Discussions were conducted on educational 
praetices for children at the 2-, 4-, and 6-year 
levels, on child health and health edueation, 
ehild guidance and parent education, creative 
art and niusic, records, and social service 
work. Among those attending were teachers 
and members of executive boards from the 
different State kindergarteu unions, physi- 
cians, nutritionists, welfare workers, and di- 
rectors of teacher-preparation institutions. 
Visual education material on nutrition aud 
hygieme conditions for building child health 
were demonstrated. 

Among the exhibits were floor plans of the 
model child development centers now being 
coustructed in the capital cities of each of the 
five States. The building of these centers and 
a 5-year program are being financed under the 
Federal Coronation Grant of $500,000. The 
general supervision of these centers is under 
the Federal education officer, Christine M. 
Heinig—formerly of the Child Development 
Institute of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity—and the Federal medical officer, Dr. 
Ik. W. Clements. 
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Cook County 
Report 


Cook County, Ill, recently issued a pic- 
torial publication entitled “Highlights of 
Three Years’ Building Progress” in that 
county and showing some unusually fine 
structures which, according to the statement 
of County Superintendent Noble J. Puffer, 
were built at a “relatively low cost per unit” 
and which combine beauty and utility. The 
pamphlet shows interiors as well as exteriors, 
library facilities, a “bookmobile” which car- 
ries reading materials of a variety of kinds to 
the more isolated schools, museum and science 
facilities, fireproof storage space, playground 
equipment, and visual aids to instruction in 
use. 


Council Library 


Cook County reports also a council con- 
eerned with the use of auditory and visual 
aids to instruction which functions widely in 
the suburban sections of the county adjacent 
to the city of Chicago. The council now has 
a library of educational materials valued at 
approximately $9,000, cataloged and anno- 
tated with descriptive paragraphs designed to 
correlate the use of films and slides with 
courses of study and textbooks. 


N. E. A. Radio 


The National Education Association an- 
nounces the following time schedule for its 
weekly radio broadcasts: 

Every WEDNESDAY ON NBC (Rep) 
Our American Schools 


6:00 p. m. Kastern 
5:00 p. m. Central 


4:00 p.m. Mountain 

3:00 p. m. Pacific 

Kivery WEDNESDAY oN CBS NEerwork 
This Living World 


2:30 p. m. Hastern 
1:30 p. m. Central 


12:30 p. nm. Mountain 

11:30 a. m. Pacifie 

Every Tuurspay on CBS Network 
New Horizons 


2:30 p. m. Eastern 
1:30 p. m. Central 


12:30 p. m. Mountain 

11:30 a. m. Pacific 

Every Saturpsay on NBC (Rep) 
Our American Schools 


8:30 a. m. Mountain 
7:30 a. m. Pacific 


10:30 a. m. Eastern 
9:30 a. m. Central 
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Pilgrimages Announced 


The Junior Members Round Table of the 
New Jersey Library Association, aware of his- 
torical treasures which are largely unknown 
and little appreciated, is promoting a series of 
tours to historic spots as its part in the cele- 
bration of the fiftieth anniversary of the New 
Jersey Library Association. Focal points will 
center on the 13 historically important h- 
braries founded before 1800. 

Those wishing further information regard- 
ing these pilgrimages, should write to Eliza- 
beth Madden of the Montclair Publie Library, 
Montclair, N. J., for a copy of the pamphlet 
prepared for the occasion. 
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Will Share Experiences 


The health section of the World Federation 
of Education Associations, which meets in 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, August 6-11, 1939, is 
preparing a conference in which leaders and 
teachers, from all parts of the world, will share 
their experiences in health education, health 
services and physical education in the schools. 

Program and information regarding espe- 
cially arranged tours can be secured from the 
Executive Secretary, Health Section Seere- 
tariat, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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xpenditures for School Plant Operation 


by Lester B. Herlihy, Associate Statistician | 


*& %& %& Comparative data from a study of 
. the total amounts expended for the 
ff F operation of the school plant in 
iia cities of 100,000 population and 
more for the years 1930, 1934, and 1936, re- 
spectively, are presented in the accompanying 
summary table. The data are taken from the 
reports made by city school systems to the 
Ofliee of Edueation for the Biennial Survey of 
Ndueation. 


Annual Cost Per Pupil 


From the vear 1930 to 1934 the average 
expenditure per pupil for operation of the 
physical plant of the school system declined 
from $10.98 to $9.47, a decrease of $1.51 per 
pupil, or 13.7 pereent. The return to more 
normal spending restored 4 percent of this 
reduction by 1986 when the amount per pupil 
was $9.86 or about 10 percent less than the 
1930 figure. 

The operation item is divided into four sub- 
items: (1) Wages of custodians, engineers, and 
others engaged in the operation activities; (2) 
supplies for custodians and engineers; (3) fuct, 
light, and water; and (4) other expenses for 
the operation of the school plant. For each 
of the subitems and all combined, the per 
capita costs are computed on the basis of the 
number of pupils in average datly attendance. 

The cities of 100,000 to 1,000,000 popula- 
tion are grouped In seven regions according 
to geographical location. This arrangement 
brings together cities which are conditioned 
by factors common 10 a given region, and 
thus gives greater comparabithty to the data. 

Regional comparisons reflect the differences 
in factors which influence the amount of the 
expenditure for operation of the school plant. 
For example, in the northeast region the 
average expenditure per pupil for wages of 
custodians, engineers, and others was $7.93 for 
1936; in the southern and southwestern 
regions for the same yeer it was $3.74 and 
$3.52, respectively. The differences reflect 
the higher wage scales prevailing in the cities 
of the northeastern region and the greater 
responsibilities of custodians and engineers due 
to differences in climate between the North 
and South. The difference in volume of fucl 
consumed between cities of the northern and 
southern regions, as evidenced in the expendi- 
ture per pupil of $3.65 for the fuel and utility 
item in the northeast, and $3.14 in the 
Great Lakes regions as compared with the 
expenditure of $1.68 in the southern, and 
$1.49 in the southwestern regions, shows one 
influence of climate as a factor in determining 
expenditures. 


Supplies for Custodians and Engineers 


For the item of supphes for custodians and 
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Average expenditures per pupil, by public-school systems, in cities of from 100,000 to 1,000,000 
z ! population for operation of the physical plant, 1930, 1934, and 1936 


i} 


Per pupil expenditure for each region 1 


Tiems North fier 7 
; North- Great Missis- | South- | South- ocky Pacifie All 
east Lakes sippi ern ? western | ~ conn coast regions 
Valley ze 
1 ye 3 r 5 6 i s 9 
= ana = —— = ———_ 
$8. 39 $7.00 $7. 53 $4.17 $4. 06 $4. 67 $6.79 $7. 29 
7.51 5. 80 6.35 Seidl QS 4.17 rie) 6, 20 
Wags 6.34 6.74 3.74 3, 52 4.56 6.72 6. 67 
42 44 5l 19 31 35 47 3g 
26 20 30 14 22 21 42 2g 
30: . 30 31 7 30 25} 45 26 
aod) 3. 60 3.36 1.81 iL. O8 2.44 2.53 once 
3. 39 3.11 2.70 1.41 i, 28) 1, 68 196 2. 51 
3.65 3.14 2,52 1, 6S 1.49 1.98 2. 50 2. 68 
i} 
46 . 54 24 . 25 34 Ai 101 33 
28 mo, 25 Bel 18 48 | . 60 53 
30 oD) al wld eu) oak .36 23 
13. 26 11. 58 11. 69 6.42 5. 58 7.94 10. 80 10. 98 
2 11,44 G. 46 9. 60 4.89 4.57 6. 54 8.27 9.47 
1936222" 2: - 2. Se eee S 12.18 10. 13 10. 18 5.73 5.51 7.14 10. 06 9.86 
1930, 1934, and 1935 combined_____- 12,91 10.45 10. 26 5. 64 ees 23 9. 83 10. 66 


1 The following 28 States contain the eftics with populations of 100 


000 to 1,000,000 that comprise the several regions used in 


this table: 1. Northeast—Conneeticut, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Now York, Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island; 2. Great 
Lakes—Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin; 3. North Mississippi Valley—Ilinois, Kansas, Minnesota, and Missouri; 4. 
Southern—Alabaima, Delaware, Georgia, Kentucky, Maryland, ‘‘ennessec, and Virginia; 5. Southwestern—Oklahoma and 
Texas; 6. Rocky Mountain—Colorado and Utah; 7. Pacifie Coast—California, Oregon, and Washington. 


2 Exeluding Washington, D.C. 


engineers, the cities of the Pacific-coast region 
had an expenditure per pupil consistently 
greater for each of the three periods than that 
reported by the citics of the other regions. 

The 1936 average expenditure for all sec- 
tions of 26 cents per pupil for operation sup- 
plies is a 33'%4-pereent reduction on the 1930 
amount of 39 cents per pupil. Comparative 
regional expenditures per pupil for these sup- 
plies reveal considerable differenee in amount, 
particularly between cities of the northern 
and southern regions. Factors of economy 
and of climate may both enter as elements in 
causing such marked difference in this ex- 
penditure between regions. 

The miscellaneous expense item decreased 
in 1936 as compared with 1930 and 1934 in all 
regions. However, this general trend of the 
miscellaneous item would appear to indicate 
that a stricter classification or more exact 
distribution was being made of the various 
subitems to their proper accounts. 

The larger proportion, 60 percent of the total 
expenditure for operation of the schoo} plant 
for these large city systems, was spent for 
wages and pay for custodians, engineers, fire- 
men, switchboard operators, matrons, watch- 
men, aud others connected with this major 
function. Fuel, light, water, power, etc., 
took 30 to 35 percent, and the other tao sub- 
items of supplies and of misecllanecus ex- 
penses averaged together not more than 5 
percent. 


Rural Youth 


(Concluded froin page 196) 


foundly for good the organization and admin- 
istration of education in the States than an 
amount of about $10,000,000 to be distributed 
annually through the Office of Edueation to 
the States for studies, many of whieh would 
be cooperative, and for demonstrations, <A 
small percentage of this sum should be avail- 
able to the Office of Education for the adinin- 
istration of the studies and demonstrations 
which would be wholly under the control of 
State departments of education and other 
educational agencies. Such a sum would 
prove to be an excellent investment for the 
Federal Government, for many reasons, but 
one certain result alone would justify it, 
namely, the most scientific determination of 
long-time school-building prograins. During 
the years in the immediate future the Federal 
Government seems destined to invest hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in school buildings 
as a part of its Public Works Program. Such 
fundamental studies as have been suggested 
as being needed, if constantly pursued, would 
effect large economies through better plans for 
locating and relating the functions of school 
buildings in properly reorganized school dis- 
tricts, to say nothing of the inealeulable bene- 
fits to youth which would accrue from a very 
general improvement in all features of the 
school programs. 
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The Mystery of ‘Tobacco 


by James Frederick Rogers, M. D., Consultant in Hygiene 


% *& HW Parents and teachers anxious for the 

welfare of children are often per- 
E e plexed over the ‘‘tobaeco question.” 

ve Even if they are users of the weed, 
or have no objection to its use by adults, 
there are few who do not regret to see the 
beginning of the habit in young people, and 
no one has yet suggested that it is of any 
benefit at this period of life. 

So long as such a large pereentage of acults 
of both sexes use tobaeco with apparemt or 
real satisfaction, and so long as ehildren are 
imitative, about the best the teacher or parent 
ean do by way of discouraging tts use by them, 
besides setting a good example, is to cite 
examples of persons of emincnee (Gneluding 
the whole list of notables before the great 
adventure of Columbus) who did very well 
without snuffing, chewing, or smoking tobacco, 
The example of the users may more than offset 
that of the abstainers, but the solicitous adviser 
will have done what he ean in the matter and 
have eased his conseienee. 


Noted Men Nousmokers 


So seemingly universal is the use of tobacco 
in our country (or is it because the smoke and 
smell are so pervasive) that one is somewhat 
surprised at the number who do not use it. 

Professor O’Shea in his study of Tobacco and 
Efficiency asked concerning the habits of 
noted persons. Of 156 college presidents, 
physicians, artists, Congressmen, writers, 
and others, who were questionnaired, about 
‘half were nonsmokers. A majority of fin- 
anciers and writers of fiction smoked, but 
55 percent of the Congressmen who responded 
were not smokers. Sixty percent of school 
superintendents set the example of smoking, 
as also a larger percentage of university 
presidents. 

O’Shea did not divulge all of the names on 
his list, but he gives the following persons of 
note who in past or reeent tobaeeo-using 
time did not have the habit: Robert Burton, 
William Penn, Jonathan Swift, George Fox, 
Samuel Johnson, Napoleon, Welington, 
Cowper, Hugo, Balzae, Goethe, Heine, 
Southey, Swinburne, Lincoln, Greeley, Wen- 
dell Phillips. William Lloyd Garrison, Beecher, 
Whittier, John Burroughs, Theodore Roose- 
velt, Taft, Wilson, Lord Roberts, Robert 
Baden Powell. 

History has repeated itself again, for 40 
years ago an Englishman, A. Arthur Reade, 
sent out a similar questionnaire to representa- 
tives of literature, science, and art in Jcurope 
and America asking as to their use of both 
alcohol and tobacco. Of the 124 distin- 
guished men who replied only 24 confessed 
to the use of tobacco, although only 30 were 
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abstainers froin aleoholin some form. Among 
the latter were: Mark Twain, Bayard Taylor, 
Taine, Darwin, Trollope and Edison; and 
among the nonusers of tobacco were: Cardinal 
Newman, Martineau, Tourguenieff, Lauder 
Brunton, Matthew Arnold, Gladstone, Leeky, 
Ruskin, Charles Reade, Lyman Abbot, Fred- 
erick Harrison, Thomas Hardy,and G. I. Watts. 


Reasons Vary 


Tt is a Jesson in variety of human nature 
both physiological and psychological to read 
the testimony of O’Shea’s correspondents as 
to the effeets of tobacco. There are dog- 
matie assertions of all degrees pro and con, 
though it is to be noted that while a eonsider- 
able percentage of those who use tobacco be- 
lieve they would be as well off without it, no 
nonuser is so ineonsistent. There are em- 
ployers who find the best work done by sinok- 
ers, and vice versa, whieh indicates how the 
employer’s own habits may perhaps bias his 
observations. 

The results of O’Shea’s study whether as 
regards laboratory or opinionaire methods 
are inconclusive so far as adults are con- 
cerned. In both high schools and colleges the 
average marks for scholarship have been 
found to be somewhat lower among smokers, 
but we eannot infer from this that the use of 
tobacco was the cause cf the inferior grades. 
Karp, Kennedy, and others have found that 
tobaceo has a deleterious effect on physical 
skill and endurance, at least in a considerable 
pereentage of users. 

A recent summary of our knowledge of the 
effects of nicotine is that made by Professor 
Dixon of the University of Cambridge. In 
reading it we are strongly reminded of the gen- 

-eral conclusions arrived at by students of the 

effeets of alcohol No two people are alike 
and the effeets of both aleohol and tobacco 
vary aecordingly. Alcohol is spoken of as a 
stimulant and also as a nareotic. Under the 
influence of tobaeco Professor Dixon says the 
supersensitive become calm and lose their 
irritability and the dull and apathetie are 
stimulated. Just how a substance whieh is a 
nareotic can produce the feeling of stimnula- 
tion seenis a mystery but in the ease of aleohol 
this is interpreted as due to a deception of the 
judgment of the user. ‘Though it improves his 
opinion of himself it does not improve his 
work save where it may serve to free him 
from the trammels of self-consciousness. 

If this is the explanation for its extensive 
use, tobacco may well serve as a milder and 
safer and more continuously useful substitute 
for alcohol. The overuse of tobaeco, and its 
use in any quantity by certain persons, is 
harmful. 


While tobaeco may in some measure scem 
beneficial to a large percentage of adults who 
use it, it is still not proved that it is at any 
time beneficial for the child, and the time of its 
use may well be delayed until the days when 
the stress and strain of “civilization” fall 
heavily upon his conseiousness. It is impor- 
tant also that he be informed that a large 
pereentage of adults do not find the use of 
tobacco pleasurable or profitable and for a few 
it is always deeidedly harmful. 


Fupairment of Life Duration 


Whether or not users of tobaeceo gct their 
money’s worth in other ways, Professor Peart, 
from his recent study of a group of nearly 
7,000 men reached the eonclusion that smoking 
‘was associated definitely with an impairment 
of life duration, and the amount or degree of 
this impairment inereased as the habitual 
amount of smoking inereased.” 

The vagaries of human habits are inscruta- 
ble. Two eenturies ago smoking was eonsid- 
ered a “low, vulgar habit, suitable only for the 
scum of society.”” Today few would eare to 
be seen using tobacco in the form of snuff as 
was the polite practice in colonial days. Does 
the human organism beeome sensitized to sueh 
alien substances, or weary of their use in cer- 
tain forms, or are these changes of custom due 
to changes in social atmosphere? Will there 
be a decline in the smoking of tobacco in favor 
of some as yet undiscovered method of its use, 
or will there be the substitution of some new 
means of solace? Perhaps one of these days a 
voyager to Mars or some other distant sphere 
will return with a weed which will be even 
safer and more satisfying to its consumer and, 
let us hope, less detestable to those who do not 
use It. 
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New Sight-Saving 
Classes 


The National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness has reported that 44 new sight- 
saving classes were established during the 
year 1937-388, and that by the end of the year 
558 such classes were in operation in the 
United States and Hawaii. In 1930 the 
society reported 352 sight-saving classes estab- 
lished. This means that from the year 1930 
to 1938 there was an inerease of 58 percent in 
the number of such classes. In the face of 
unfavorable eeonomic conditions this would 
seem a most gratifying development. 
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*% *& % ‘Mstonia is rather a solid national 
ores State because the Estonians, close 
it kinsfolk of the Finns, make up 
anu nearly nine-tenths of the popula- 
tion of about 1,200,000. The area of the 
country is 18,353 square miles, just a little 
more than that fairly rectangular piece of 
land in the United States that is oeeupied by 
Vermont and New Hampshire but it main- 
tains 22 more persons to the square mile than 
those States do though it is 14 degrees of 
latitude farther noith than they are and its 
people are predominantly (70 percent) rural. 
The largest racial minority group is the 
Russians (Slavs) most of whom live in villages 
and towns along the eastern boundary of the 
Republie and constitute a little over 8 pei- 
cent of the population. There are small per- 
centages of Germans and Swedes. The re- 
lations between the NMstonians and the mi- 
norities are of a friendiy, cooperative nature 
which is due, it is believed, to a large extent 
to national self-determination in the educa- 
tional, 01 as they term it, “eultural” field. 
That means that the minorities have the right 
to organize and maintam their own sehools, 
press, theater, ete. In the minority schools 
the ehildren are taught through their mother 
tongue. The schools may be recognized and 
granted publie funds just as are the schools 
of the Estonian majority. 


Primary Education 


The fundamental group of schools for public 
instruction and the training of the population 
is the primary schools with compulsory attend- 
anee. They are maintained by the State, 
which pays SO percent of the teachers’ salaries 
in towns and 90 percent in rural districts, 
and the local governments which pay the 
remaining part of the salaries and the general 
maintenance eharges. ‘Tuitionis free. Books, 
clothing, and in some eases food, are provided 
for the children of poor parents by the local 
government. from state and provineial grants 
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Edueation in Estonia 


by Peter Alexander Speek 


for the purpose. These grants average annu- 
ally about 300,000 crowns, or $81,000. 

The syllabus ineludes the mother tongue, 
religion (optional), home-making imathe- 
matics, natural seiences and hygiene, geog- 
raphy, history and civies, foreign languages 
(only in the upper elasses), drawing, manual 
training, singing, and physical eulture. It 
eovers 2 period of G school vears or 12 semes- 
ters, from the time the child is $ to graduation 
from the school, or to the completion of the 
sixteenth year of age. A school vear in towns 
and cities is from September 1 to May 31, 
about 196 school days, and in rural distriets 
from the beginning of October to the second 
half of May, 184 days. 

The managing authorities of a school are the 
principal, and in larger places, the assistant 
principal; the teachers’ couneil; and the board 
of sehool trustees. The council includes the 
entire teaching staff, sehool doctor, a dele- 
gate from the board of trustees, and a delegate 
of the parents. It handles all matters per- 
taining to education and instruction such as 
drawing up a detailed scheme of work at the 
beginning of the school year, arranging the 
school regulations, recording the progress of 
pupils and deciding on their promotion, in 
short, the internal affairs of the institution. 

The board of trustees is in charge of the 
material well-being of the school. It consists 
of two to four representatives of the local 
government, clepending on the size of the 
school; two to four representatives of the 
parents, the prineipal, school doctor, and 
delegates of persons contributing a subsidy 
amounting to near one-fifth of the mainte- 
nance expenses (excluding salaries and build- 
ings) of the school. It controls the school 
movables and inimovables as well as the school 
budget. Particularly it sees that the pupils 
attend regularly and iniposes fines for inex- 
cusable absenee. This is handled so effee- 
tively that the provincial school inspectors 
reported in 1933-84 that only 1.9 percent of 
the children of school age failed to attend 
during the vear, prineipally for reasons of 
poor health. 


Secondary Education 


Secondary schools form the second stage in 
this unified education system. Prior to 1934 
the secondary curriculuin was 5 years in dura- 
tion (following the 6-year primary school) in 
which all pupils studied the same subjeets for 
the first 2 years and beginning with the third 
could choose any one of six options to pursue 
for the subsequent 3 years. This was changed 
by two laws in 1934, which fixed the period of 
secondary instruction at 8 years, beginning 
when the ehild had completed 4 years of pri- 
mary schooling, and divided into two succes- 


sive schools, the first a 5-year secondary schoo 
in the narrow sense of the word; the second 
a 3-year gymnasium. Provision was mad 
for careful selection of those who would be 
admitted to the gymnasium, since the numbei 
of gymnasia was only about half that of the 
secondary schools. 

As the reform went into effeet, it createc 
considerable opposition, especially in the rura 
sections and among the poorer people, whe 
claimed that their children were not being 
given an equal opportunity to prepare fo 
university studies. By 1987 it became neees. 
sary to change the situation and this was done 
by arranging for progyminasia and real sehools, 
the former with a 5-year curriculum and taking 
the place of the 1984 “seeondary school’’; the 
latter, with a 3-year curriculum. They are 
parallel types and graduates of both will 
attain about the same level because the pro- 
gymnasia admit voung people who have com- 
pleted the fourth year of the primary school 
while the real schools are for those who have 
been graduated from the full 6-year primary 
eourse. Progymnasia emphasize the human- 
istie studies; real schools, the technical sciences. 
Graduates of either may go on to higher voca- 
tional schools such as teehnicums, teachers 
seminaries, eonservatories, sehools of indus- 
trial and fine arts, ete., or by competitive 
examination enter the gymnasia. 

The gymnasia form the third stage in the 
schooling of the young [stonians. In them 
practically the same subjeets are studied as 
in the progyinnasia and real schools, only in a 
deeper and broader way. From this point of 
view the gvinnasium is a continuation school 
of the progvmnasium and the real school. 
From another point of view it may be con- 
sidered as the preparatory school for higher 
institutions of learning because its graduates 
may enter higher vocational schools, and 
either the University of Tartu or the Tech- 
nical University of Tallinn, by competitive 
examination. Its curriculum lasts 3 years, 
which brings it about that an Estonian boy or 
girl may normally proeeed through the pri- 
mary sehool, progymnasium or real school, 
and gymnasium in 12 years and be ready for 
work on university levels. 

The progymnasium, real school, and gym- 
nasium are not really separate schools. They 
are often in the same buildings, under the same 
administration, and with the same teaching 
staff. ‘The differences are in the elassifieation 
of school years, the emphasis upon the groups 
of subjects of study and their extent, and 
finally in the right of entranee into the next 
higher stage. In faet they are one secondary 
school and are so eounted. 

This is the system of general education. In 
1936-37 the primary sehools to the number of 
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1,281 enrolled 53,750 girls and 55,784 boys and 
employed 4,143 teachers. It should be men- 
tioned that most of these schools are coedu- 
cational. Only insome of the larger towns are 
there parallel classes for boys and for girls, 
and some private schools admit pupils of only 
one sex. In that same year there were 120 
secondary schools with $,173 boys and 8,442 
girls in attendance taught by 2,001 teachers. 
Secondary schools are not so predominantly 
eoeducational; many of those in large towns 
are separate for the sexes. ‘There are approxi- 
mately 11 primary and 1 secondary school for 
every 10,000 of the population or 10 inhabi- 
tants per primary and 68 per secondary pupil. 


Vocational Education 


From the inception of its regained inde- 
pendence Estonia gave serious attention to 
-yocational education and after the economic 
depression came on mueh greater effort was 
applied to it. The schools then existing were 
reorganized and enlarged and new ones estab- 
lished in considerable numbers. In the 
Ministry of Public Instruction and Social Wel- 
fare, aspecial section for vocational education 
was created in 1934 and a series of steps were 
taken to better the training for vocations and 
spread it more widely throughout the country. 
The following table shows the accomplishment 
to and including 1937 in that direction. 


; ona. Students ange 

Kind of school ber of “ies 

sehools | otal | Girls 

Technica] and industrial__ 39 | 4,492 | 1, 852 558 
Agricultural 29 | 1,084 295 200 
Commercial 14 | 1,408 858 231 
Home econoinics 3 44 644 123 
Pe AT(S..<-0.5----+ ~---.- i 866 A474 95 
Bearlous ofliers.---------.=3 / 10 512 182 | 144 
sotal meee s  2e S| 116 | 8,956 | 4,305 it, Bn 


The two main groups of these institutions 
are the lower with 1 to 2 years of instruction, 
and the higher with 2 to 4. As a rule the 
lower schools predominate in number. For 
instance, in 1937 there were 27 lower and 2 
_ higher schools of agriculture, and 11 lower and 
2 higher schools of home economies. Among 
the special vocational lower schools are a 
school for land amelioration including drain- 
age and cultivation of swamps and bogs (2 
years), one school each for nurses, foremen, 
and policemen, and dairy schools. Those of 
the higher grade include 2 teachers seminaries 
(4-vear curriculum), The Institute of Indus- 
trial Arts, School of Fine Arts of ‘ Pallas” in 
Tartu, the Conservatory of Music in Tallinn, 
the Music Schoot of Tartu, and others. 


Uigher Education 


Gustavus II Adolphus, King of Sweden 
from 1611 to 1632 and an extraordinary 
scholar as well as military strategist, while in 
camp at Nuremberg during his campaign in 
Germany, signed on June 30, 1632, the act 
ereating the Academia Gustaviana at Tartu. 
His father, he, and later Swedish monarchs 
_ during the time that Estonia was part of their 
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Open-air school of K. Pats. 


The pupils are grading and sceding the lawn, Estonia. 


Estonian school boys exercising in physical culture training. 


Paattemreni eteert eet 


¢ Ra tenernt eet et medclcn anit boys 


country showed much interest in the educa- 
tion and gencral social welfare of the Estonian 
people. 

The Aeademia Gustaviana was the begin- 
ning of what is now the University of Tartu 
with a history so interesting that it is worthy 


a short sketeh. Gustavus modelled the new 
academia after the University of Upsala, with 
the same rights, statutes, and regulations and 
endowed it liberally. For some years it 
funetioned well, then ran into difficulties 
beeause Queen Christina withdrew from it the 
sourees of most of its revenues. In 1656, when 


Le 


the Russians took Tartu, the faculty went to 
Tallinn and earried on the work there until 
1665. Lack of resources then kept it closed 
until 1690 when Charles XI reopened it as the 
Academia Gustaviana Carolina. In 1699 be- 
cause of war it was moved from Tartu to 
Piirnu but not long afterward again closed its 
doors and they were not reopened for 92 years, 
or until Czar Alexander I of Russia reestab- 
shed it in 1802. From 1802 to 1889 it ear- 
ried on as 4 local university essentially German 
in character with German as the language of 
instruction and the faculty mostly Germans. 
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Exhibition of the work of the pupils 
of the School of Industrial Arts in 
YVallinn, Estonia. 


On November 20, 1889, Czar Alexander ILL, 
in pursuance of his Pan-Russian policy, issued 
an order that the language medium should be 
Russian and 3 years later when the city of 
Tartu was forced to change its name to Yur- 
yey, it became the University of Yuryey, and 
as a thoroughly Russian institution made good 
progress until 1915, In that year, when the 
Germans attacked the Riga-Diinaburg front, 
the university proceeded to move its effects. 
Much of its property was sent to Nijni-Nov- 
gorod and Perm. Jt continued to work rather 
feebly until 1918 when the Germans oceupied 
Estonia and in effect closed it. By the end of 
August of that year most of the professors were 
at Veronezh where the university’s goods had 
been reassembled from different places in 
Russia. Work began there, but on Septem- 
ber 25, 1918, the Germans reopened the uni- 
versity at Tartu in the presence of the Minis- 
ter of Public Instruction of Prussia, and 
immediately began giving instruction to the 
thousand or more students that came. This 
German institution continued until in 1918, 
when the German army of occupation with- 
drew, aud it was turned over to the Provisional 
Government of Estonia. 

During all the years from 1632 to 1918 the 
university had not been an Estonian institu- 
tion as Gustavus IT Adolphus had intended; 
it was German or Russian. Few Estonians 
attended and rarely was an Estonian a mem- 
ber of the faculty. The Estonian language 
was accorded about the same recognition as a 
forcign tongue; no effort was made to develop 
it and no special attention was paid to Es- 
tonian history and literature. Independent 
Estonia could not be satisfied with such an 
arrangement. It must have a national uni- 
versity that would express Estonian education 
in its highest terms. The situation was studied 
carefully for nearly a year and in 1919, courses 
were begun in am institution that was to be 
and is a truly Estonian university. As such 
it has now had a life of nearly two decades. 
By 1936 it was maintaining departments of 
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economics, medicine and 
pharmacy, philosophy, mathematics and 
natural seiences, veterinary science, agri- 
culture, forestry, and technical sciences with 
a total of 3,052 students of whoin 985 were 
woulen. 

T have outlined this history of the university 
in the hope that my readers in the United 
States may understand better the difliculties 
that the Estonians have faced in trying to 
preserve their language and ideals and what 
it meant to them to have the right to establish 
and maintain their own center of higher 
learning. Moreover what was true of the 
university in the three centuries of its existence 
is applicable in great measure also to the 


theology, law, 


prhnuary and secondary schools. 

The Institute of Fechnology at Tallinn is 
the higher institution for engineering and 
allied sciences. Such work was begun in 1918 
by the Higher Technical School at Tallinn, a 
private organization, that was taken over by 
the State in 1920. Until 1933 it was much 
like the German ‘technikums.” Then it was 
closed and a faculty of engineering opened in 
the University of Tartu. By decree of June 
25, 1936, the institute was established as an 
independent university of technology, and all 
of the equipment of both the former college 
and the temporary faculty of engineering was 
transferred to it. It has 3 divisions; construc- 
tion, chemical, and mechanical engineering. 
The regular curricula are 4 years in duration. 
Facilities are also provided for advanced study 
and research, leading to the award of the 
degree of doctor of engineering. 

An Estonian Academy of Sciences was 
founded in 1938. Its purpose is to eoordinate 
the activities of the various scientific associa- 
tions formerly grouped around the University 
of Tartu, to promote the study of science in 
general, and scientific study of the Estonian 
people in particular. 


Education of Teachers 


Teachers for the primary schools during the 
vears 1931-37 were prepared in two pedagogi- 
ums, one at Tallinn, the other at Tartu. The 
curriculum was 2 years and graduates of the 
gymnasia were admitted to it. In 1937 these 
were replaced by two teachers seminaries with 
4-vear curricula, the first 3 years to be gen- 
eral training, and the last one especially 
devoted to pedagogy and methods of teaching. 
Students may take up work in the seminaries 
after they have completed the progymnasium 
or the real school. Teachers for the progym- 
nasia, real schools, and gymnasia are educated 
in the University of Tartu. 


General Developments 


In large measure the changes and develop- 
ments that haye come in Estonian education 
in the past 10 to 15 years have been much 
like those in several other countries. They 
have taken the direction of limiting the num- 
ber and more carefully selecting the students 
that are expected to complete university 
training, providing more kinds of edueation 


school girls on exeursion 
in national costumes. 


through more vocational schools with curricula 
of greater varicty, allocating to the national 
treasury larger percentages of the financial 
support of education, giving to the national 
government closer control of the social agen- 
cies of the country, and including in the educa- 
tional process not only voung people but the 
adult population as well. 

Post-school training is constantly gaining 
in favor and is carried on in people’s upriver- 
sities, extension courses, free libraries, and 
other ageneies now being so much used for 
that purpose. To celebrate the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of the printing of the first 
Ustonian book, in 1535, the year 1935-36 was 
designated as ’’Book Year‘ when the value of 
reading and the use of books were stressed, 
popular hibraries were given special attention, 
and stocks of books were greatly inereased. 


‘Travel Survey 


The Minneapolis Board of Education is 
having a city-wide survey made of the distance 
children travel to school. The specifie uses to 
which the Board plans to apply the survey 
result, as reported in the Minneapolis School 
Bulletin, are: Determination of distriet bound- 
aries for construction of new buildings, and 
possible reassignment of pupils to reduce dis- 
tance to schools; furtherance of traffic safety 
for pupils by routing of children away from 
heavily traveled streets, as far as possible; 
study of possible economies through transpor- 
tation of pupils to some schools in buses to 
obviate the necessity of new buildings in 
lightly populated areas; determination of 
gencral direction of school population move- 
ments as shown by comparison of survey 
results with information obtained by the board 
in previous years. 
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State Aid for Pupil Transportation 


by Timon Covert, Specialist in School Finance 


% H&K WH Pupil transportation service pro- 


vides the most practical and 
fi a frequently the most economical 
means of furnishing satisfactory 
educational facilities for many children. 


Because of this fact and since in the final 
analysis the making of plans fcr the successful 
operation of the public schools is a respon- 
sibility of the State government, a number of 
States provide funds for the definite purpose 
of assisting local school districts with the 
expense of transporting their children to 
school. Other States provide funds for 
general current expenses of the schools, and 
these expenses of course frequently include 
transportation. When provision is specifi- 
cally made for the use of State funds for pupil 
transportation service, however, it is from the 
point of view of the State chiefly for one or 
both of two purposes, namely, to encourage 
localities to consolidate their small schools and 
to equalize school costs. 

The electors and officials of local school 
districts frequently hesitate to give up their 
smal! weak schools and unite in establishing 
stronger and probably better ones because cf 
the necessary additional costs for transporta- 
tion which would result. If there are State 
funds for meeting part or all of the additional 
expenses, however, a higher local tax rate 
may not be necessary and the electors probably 
will be more likely to decide favorably upon 
the consolidation and school improvement 
program. And if transportation service is 
necessary for children in some but not in all 
localities funds may be provided by the State 
for this item of expense where it is necessary 
in order to distribute such expense equably 
throughout the State. Accordingly, State aid 
for pupil transportation is provided in some 
‘instances to promote the establishment of 
better school facilities and in other instances 
to equalize school costs throughout the State. 


Law Specifies 


Usually when provision is made for State 
aid for pupil transportation the law specifies 
or authorizes certain officials to specify how 
such funds may be used. While there is con- 
siderable variation in these specifications 
among the States which provide funds for 
pupil transportation, all indicate attempts on 
the part of the States to improve educational 
facilities. 

The amount of State aid which is provided 
especially for pupil transportation for a given 
year is, of course, either stated in the law or 
can be computed in accordance with the terms 
of the law. This is not true of State funds 
provided indirectly for pupil transportation 
as a part of the general current expenses. 
From available information, it appears that at 
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least 16 States provide funds especially for 
public-school transportation service. The 
accompanying tabulation shows the amounts 


of such funds in these 16 States for the year 
1937-38. The principal legal provisions sur- 
(Concluded on page 212 


State Aid for Pupil Transportation in 16 States, 1937-38 


Transportation for which aid is 


Minimum dis- 
tance for which 


ne ee ere Amount i 
State provided State funds are Payments Sn 
provided 
1 2 3 4 5 
Connecticut ___-- Tos high school in an adjoining | Not stated. One-half cost not to exceed $35 per pupil | $105, 809. 00 
town, when no local bigh annually. | 
school is maintained. 
Delaware. __-__- BIRO PELTINE SG 11 (il eee mee ors ati Gee Total cost, but no more than 6.3 percent of | 302. 301. 35 
’ the State appropriation for schools. 
PiOhil a. ee. cen 2|ase oe Uf Ve Baa ST ele Ro Dyes 22.2. Not to exceed 12.5 percent of State salary | 1,033, 087. 43 
fund in any county without. special per- 
tnlsslon from the State board of educa- 
ion. 
INUAING Go oe silesaes (BVo yen et ae ES Eos eng [eo ee Total for transporting children living on 10,775. 21 
unorganized territory and for children 
elsewhere of temporary residents living 
: . 2 miles or more from school. 
Massachusetts - - (a) To a high school in an ad- | (a) Not stated__| (a) One-half, three-fourths, or the total (3) 
joiuing town, from 1 (of less cost (depending upon the local school tax 
than 500 families) that does rate, distance pupil travels, and approval 
not muintain a high schoo}. of State department of education) not to 
exceed 40 cents per pupil per day; $0 cents 
; if distance is above 3 miles. 
(b) To schools on mainland for | (bh) Not stated. |(b) Total cost not to exceed $3.50 per pupil |_-.__-------- 
; children residing on Islands. per week. 
Michigane= 2222 To schools of township and ru- | Distance ap- | Based on actual eost but not to exceed #40 708, 458. 97 
ral agricultural school dis- proved hy per pupil per year. 
tricts and for that provided State super- 
hy districts voting to elose intendens of 
one or more grades. puhlie in- 
struction. 
Minnesota____.- (a) To sehools in consolidated | (a) 2 miles_--_- ia) Maximum of $3,600 per school and 7.2 (a) 
districts. cents per child per day for each inile trav- 
eled one way. 
(hye oranyiSCn oc eemsee sae (b) Not stated _} (b) For crippled children maximum of 70 
: cents per pupil per day. 
Mlissourl......-- Toangy publieschool.__--------- DaNeS ese. = 15cents per day per pupil transported__--.- 1, 234, 0GO. 00 
New Jersey ----- To auy school approved by | Not stated__.__| 75 percent of approved cost -.-...--------- 3, 648, 5C8. 00 
county superintendent of 
schoals. 
Wew ork oc. .2e To high school in ancther dis- |-._.- Wess ase One-half of approved cost ___--.----------- 2, 148, 105. 98 
trict, to schools in union free 
and consolidated or central 
distriets. 
North Carolina _| To any school___...-------.---- Pavile2eeeeccss Total approved operating costs__-..------- 2, 443, 168. 77 


Pennsylvania !__ 


South Carolina - 


Wisconsin_.---- 


Wyoming =.<-2.. 


To school in home or adjoining 
district. 


Transportation over approved 
official routes. 


(a) To nearest convenient ac- 
credited high school from ele- 
mentary school distriet or dis- 
tricts. 

(b) To any elementary sehool- 

(c) To school in districts con- 
taining 100 square miles or 
more of territory. 

To school in another district 
from one with closed schools 
and to schoolsin consolidated 
and union high sehool dis- 
tricts. 


To any school for each transpor- 
tation vehicle which trans- 
ports at least eight pupils a 
minimum distance. 


75, 60, or 50 percent of approved cost de- 
pending upon true valuation per teacher 
of the district, maximum amount to any 
district $4,000 or $3,000 depending upon 
valuation and not to exceed $1 per day 
per pupil; transportation vehiele depre- 
ciation allowance not to exceed $100 per 
vehicle per year; and $200 per year for 
each closed school since 1911. 

Rate per pupil mile determined by State 
officials over routes approved by State 
schoel officials. 

(a) Cost not to exeeed $2 per month per 
pupil. 


Not stated. ____ 


(a) Not stated - 


(b) Not stated _| 
(ce) Not stated. | 


(h) Not more than $1 per month per pupil- 
(ce) $2 per pupil per month. 


10 eents per day per child transported; #1 
per day for board in lien of transporta- 
tion for pupil 2 miles from school; $100 
additional to a district for transporting 
its pupils to another district; but in no 
ease tc exceed actual cost of transporta- 

tion. 

50 percent not to exceed $2,000,000 annually 
of the moneys received from the ‘‘Gov- 
ernment royalty funds” is distributed to 
the counties on basis of number of teach- 

ers and school bus drivers employed. 


2, 214, or 4 miles, 
depending 
upon type of 
district, 


Average of 8 
miles to and 
from school. 


1 Regulation of State board of education, but not restricted by minimum distance. 
+ Also State aid for foundation program including trausportation of pupils. 
3 Not reported. 


4 Revised law 


ys will increas 


2 State’s share somewhat beginning July 1, 1939. A 


1, 864, 556. 73 


234, 000. 00 


Tialyo99: 


240, 000. 00 


37, 540. 90 


ee ee = 
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New Books and Pamphlets 


Motiou Pietures in Edueation 

Teaching with Motion Pictures; a guide to 
sourees of information and materials, by 
Mary E. Townes. New York, Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1938. 25 p. 25 cents. 

Contents: Pt. I, The educational film as a teaching aid; 
Pt. Il, The theatrical film as an educational force: Pt. IIT, 
Making motion pictures in the sehool. 

Motion Pietures and Radio; modern tech- 
niques for education, by Elizabeth Laine. 
New York, The Regents’ Inquiry, the 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1938. 165 p. 
lO 

Presents the findiugs of a special study of the use of the 
motion picture and the radio in the schools, made for the 


Inquiry into the Character and Cost of Public Educatiou 
in the State of New York. 


Safety Edueation 

Safety Jdueation thru Schools. Wash- 
ington, D. C., published by the Researeh 
Division of the National Edueation Associa- 
tion, 1938. p. 239-298. 25 cents, single 
copy. (Research Bulletin of the National 
Education Association, vol. xvi, No. 5.) 

Discusses the teaching of safety and lists orgauizations in 
the field of safety, local aud State courses of study, and 


motion pictures which should be of special benefit to cur- 
riculum committees. 


The Challeuge to Democracy 

“Calling Ameriea,” a special number of 
Survey Graphic on the Challenge to Demoe- 
racy. Special editor, Raymond Gram Swing. 
February 1939. illus. 50 cents. 


Articles on the European situation and its implications for 
America, contributed by well-known foreign correspondents, 
columnists, religious writers, educators, etc. Topics dis- 
cussed include: Consequences of modern despotism abroad: 
Minorities overseas; The Refugees—over there; Tests of 
democracy at home; The Refugees—over here; Democracy 
in a changing America; Faccts of our new world; What we 
can do about the challenge reaching here: a symposium. 


Classroom Practices 

Instructional Practices in Elementary 
Schools; selected classroom practices reported 
by teachers in Michigan schools. Published 
by Eugene B. Elliott, Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction. Lansing, Mich., 1938. 178 
p. (Michigan. Department of Public In- 
struction. Bulletin no. 306.) 


This bulletin planned primarily for smaller schools offers 
definite examples of progressive teacbiug in the clementary 
school. “It is a digest of teaching practices of recognized 
merit, selected, not because of their newness, but because 
their use has not yet become gencral.’’ 


Adult Education 


Community Planning in Adult Education; a 
practical handbook for the administrator of 
classes for adults. Prepared by the staff of 
the Department of Adult Education, School of 
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EDUCATORS’ 


Edueation, New York University. New 
York, N. Y., Published by Service Bureau for 
Adult Education, Division of General Kduca- 
tion, New York University, 1938. 66 p. 
50 cents. 


Conerete and helpful information for the administrator of 
adult education programs. 


For Junior High Schools ; 

Leisure Reading for Grades Seven, Light, 
and Nine, Graded and Classified. Prepared 
for the National Council of Teachers of 
English by its Committee on Recreational 
Reading, Stella 5. Center and Max J. Herz- 
berg, co-chairmen. Chicago, IIl., National 
Council of Teachers of English, 211 West 
Sixty-EHighth St., 1938. 147 p. illus. 20 
cents, single copy. 

New classifications include The Animal Kingdom, Dis- 
covery and Exploration, Etiquette, Games and Sports, 


Handicrafts, Hobbies, and Photography. Revised edition, 
with rewritten annotations. 


Secoudary School Standards 

Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D. C., announces that the following publica- 
tions are available: ’ 

How to Evaluate a Secondary School. 157 
p. 90 cents. 

Evaluative Criteria. 
60 eents. 

Evaluative Criteria. 
4to 24 p.each. 5 eents. 

Educational Temperatures. 56 p. 50 cents. 

Educational Temperatures. Wall charts. 
$1.50 per set. (Sets of 19 wall charts, 17 by 
22 inches showing all thermometers. Suitable 
for display purposes.) 

Educational Temperatures for Five Repre- 
sentative Schools. 41 p. 20 cents. 


Susan O. FurrTeRER 


Bound form. 152 p. 


Separate pamphlilets, 


* 
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Governors Power of Removal 


by John H. McNeely, Specialist in Higher Education 


*%& & HW In the organization of State uriver- 
sities and colleges throughout the 
eountry it has been a common pol- 
icy among the States to designate 

boards of trustees or regents to govern them. 

The boards were established as more or less 
separate entities within the governmental 
structure, the purpose being to make them in- 
dependent as far as possible of the authority 
and influence of the regularly constituted ex- 
ecutive officers of the State government. The 
chief officer of the State government is the 
igovernor. <A question of vital interest in this 
eonnection is whether the governor is vested 
with the power to select or remove the mem- 
bers of these boards. 

A number of studies have been conducted 
into the methods of selecting the board mem- 
bers, in which it has been found that they are 
appointed by the governor with or without the 
eonsent of the senate in most of the States. 
In a few States the board members of all or 
some of the institutions are seleeted by popular 
election or by joint ballot of the two houses of 
the legislature. In the ease of certain indi- 
vidual institutions, one or two members are 
frequently chosen by the alumni. Practically 
‘no studies on an extensive seale, however, have 
‘been made of the power vested in the governor 
to remove members of the boards during their 
regular term of office. It is proposed in this 
‘article to review the extent to which the legal 
provisions of cach of the 48 States eonfer such 
“power on the governor. 


Legal Provisions 


An examination of the legal provisions of the 
several States shows that the governor derives 
his removal power either from the State consti- 
tution or statutes enacted by the State 

legislature. In some of the States the consti- 

tution or statutes vesting this power in the 
governor is general in scope and applies to all 
State officers including the members of the 
governing boards of State universities and 
eolleges. In other States the power is con- 
tained in specific statutes applicable to the 
governing boards of the individual institu- 
tions. 

The governor’s power to remove board 
members may be classified into two types: 
(1) Unconditional removal power and (2) 
eonditional removal power. Where the goy- 
ernor possesses unconditional removal power 
he is at liberty to remove a board member 
without cause and at his own pleasure, will, or 
discretion. In case he possesses conditional 
removal power, he may remove a member only 
for cause, that is, conditional on the member 
having given the governor eausc for his 
remoyal. The legal provisions fixing cause for 
removal vary from State to State, but com- 
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monly involve malfeasance, misconduct in 
office, negleet of duty, or incompetency. 
Furthermore, where the governor has been 
vested with conditional removal power or the 
right to remove board inembers for cause, he 
may or may not be subject to certain Minita- 
tions in exercising the power. Tor instance, 
the laws of some States confer power on the 
governor to remove a board member for 
cause without presenting charges and giving 
him an opportunity for a hearing. In others 
the governor must first present the member 
with the charges and permit him an oppor- 
tunity for a hearing. <A significant point in 
this connection is that even after the member 
has been allowed to present evidence in 
refutation of the eharges at a hearing, the 
governor is the sole judge as to whether his 
eharges justify the member’s removal. In 
still other States the governor may remove a 
member for cause only with the consent of 
the senate, that is, the removal power is vested 
jointly in the governor and the senate. 


Power in 34 States 


Of the 48 States, it is found that the gover- 
nor possesses the power to remove members 
of one or more governing boards uncondition- 
ally or conditionally, that is, without cause or 
for cause, in 34 States. This means that in 
14 States, or approximately 30 percent, the 
governor has no authority whatever to re- 
move members of any governing boards of 
State universities and colleges. These States 


are: 

Alabama Kansas New Jersey 
Arizona Minnesota New York 
California Mississippi Pennsylvania 
Delaware Montana Tennessee 
Georgia ! Nevada 


In the 34 States in which the governor has 
been vested with removal power, either un- 
conditional or conditional, variations exist as 
to the application of the power to boards 
governing institutions of different types. 
The removal power in many States applies 
alike to all the governing boards of institu- 
tions within the State. There are some 
States, however, in which the removal power 
applies to boards governing institutions of 
certain types while those governing institu- 
tions of other types are not subject to removal 
by the governor. In other States the gov- 
ernor’s removal power is restricted to the 
governing board of one particular institution. 

Of special interest are the States in which 


1 The governor has legal power to remove | of the 16 mem- 
bers of the single board governing all institutions in Georgia. 
This particular member serves for a 2-year termn and is 
appointed by the governor apparently as his special repre- 
sentative on the board. 


the governor possesses unconditional removal 
power, or the right to remove board members 
at his pleasure, will, or discretion. There are 
eight such States, the list including: 


Indiana? New Mexico Rhode Island 
Kkentueky North Carolina Vermont 
Missouri Oklahonia 


The governor’s unconditional removal power 
in each of these States is applicable to the 
governing boards of all the instilutions in the 
State with three exeeptions. In North 
Carolina the Governor possesses this power 
over the boards governing one of the State 
teachers colleges, all the State Negro colleges 
or normal schools, and the State Indian normal 
schools. Members of the boards governing 
the State university and the three other State 
teachers colleges in North Carolina are not 
subject to removal by the Governor. 

Sunilarly, in Oklahoma unconditional re- 
moval power is vested in the Governor only 
over the boards governing the State’s four 
junior eolleges. As will be shown later, he 
possesses conditional removal power over the 
governing boards of the other institutions in 
Oklahoma, such as the State university or 
State agricultural and mechanic arts colleges. 
In Vermont the Governor’s uneonditional re- 
moval power applies to the single board gov- 
erning the three State normal schools, but not 
to the governing board of the State uni- 
versity. 

The governor in the remaining 26 States is 
empowered to remove board members of one 
or more institutions conditionally or for cause. 
In the following States he may exercise this 
power without presenting charges and giving 
the board members an opportunity for a 
hearing: 


Arkansas Miehigan Texas 
Colorado Nebraska Utah 

Idaho Ohio Washington 
Dlinois Oklahoma West Virginia 
Louisiana South Dakota Wisconsin 
Maryland 


Seven States Excepted 


This removal power is applicable to the 
governing board of each of the State institu- 
tions in all except seven of these States. In 
Arkansas the Governor’s removal power ap- 
plies only to certain State agricultural and 
mechanical colleges. He has no power to 
remove members of the governing boards of 
the State university, teachers eolleges or 


2A difference of opinion exists as to whether the statute 
conferring broad powers of removing State officers and 
employees on the governor of Indiana is applicable to the 
members of the governing boards of the two State universities 
and two State teachers colleges. 
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Negro college. In [Hinois only the members 
of the single board governing the State teach- 
ers colleges ure subject to removal by the 
Governor, no removal power being vested in 
him over the State university’s governing 
board. On the other hand, the board members 
governing the State university in Louisiana 
may be removed for cause by the Governor 
while no legal power is possessed by the 
Governor to remove members composing the 
single board governing all the other State 
institutions. 

A slightly different situation exists in 
Marvland. The Governor in that State may 
remove members of the governing board of 
the State university for cause without present- 
ing charges and giving them an opportunity 
fora hearing. At the same time, he is limited 
in exercising this power over the members of 
the single board goverring the State teachers 
colleges and normal schools. In Michigan, 
the Governor’s removal power is applicable 
only to board members of the State’s school 
of mines. He has no removal power over 
members of the boards governing the State 
university, the State agricultural and me- 
chanie arts college, and the State teachers 
colleges. In Nebraska, the Governor may 
remove only the members of the single board 
governing all the State teachers colleges, but 
does not possess removal power over the 
governing board of the State university. The 
governing boards of two State universities 
ip Ohio are subject to the Governor’s removal 
for cause without presenting charges or 
giving opportunity for a hearing. These two 
institutions are Bowling Green State Univer- 
sity and the Kent State University. In 
removing the members of the governing 
boards of the other three universities, the 
Governor is subject to certain limitations. 

In contrast with the States in which the 
governor may remove board members without 
presenting charges and giving an opportunity 
for a hearing are those in which he is required 
to present charges and give the members an 
opportunity for a hearing. The latter situ- 
ation is found in the following States: 


Connecticut Oregon 
Maryland South Carolina ® 


New Hampshire Wyoning 


North Dakota 


In all except two of these States the gov- 
ernor’s removal power applies to the boards 
governing the institutions of different types 
within the State. The exceptions are Mary- 
land and New Hampshire. In both of them 
the Governor's power is applicable only to the 
single boards governing the State teachers 
eolleges. As already indieated, he may re- 
move the board members of the State univer- 
sity in Maryland without presenting charges 
and giving an opportunity for a hearing. In 
the case of the State university in New 
Hampshire, no removal power whatever has 


3 Members of the governing boards before the governors: 
removal becomes effective have the right to appeal to the 
circuit court. 
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been conferred on the Governor over its 
board members. 


Consent of Senate 


One of the most restrictive limitations placed 
on the governor's removal of board nembers 
for cause 1s that requiring him to obtain the 
consent of the senate. Among the States in 
which the governor's removal power 18 so 
limited are the following: 


Florida 4 Maine * Ohio 
Iowa Massachusetts 5 Virginia 


This limitation applies to the removal by 
the governor of the board members governing 
all the institutions in each of the States except 
Ohio. In that State it is applicable to 
the governing boards of three of the State 
universities. These institutions are the Ohio 
State University, Ohio University, and Miami 
University; the other State university boards 
being subject to removal by the governor_for 
cause without presenting charges and giving 
an opportunity for a hearing, as alreacy 
pointed out. 


Suntmiarising 


In summary, it has been shown that the 
governor does not possess removal power over 
governing boards of State universities and 
colleges in 14 States. On the other hand he 
has been vested with the legal right to remove 
the members of boards governing one or more 
institutions either uneonditionally or condi- 
tionally, that is, without or with cause, in 34 
States. Of striking significance is the fact 
that no governor has taken advantage of his 
power and has actually removed any board 
members of State universities and colleges 
within recent years. The most recent occa- 
sion when a governor exercised his removal 
power over board members occurred in the 
State of Washington in 1928. In this in- 
stanee, the Governor removed two members of 
the board governing the State university in 
Washington for causc. <A possible explana- 
tion is that the members of these boards for 
the most part represent a high type of citizen- 
ship and there is no reasonable cause for their 
removal. 


* 


Kindergarten Envolimenut 


The Thirty-Third Annual Report (1937) of 
the New York State Departinent of Education 
lists 178 villages and 52 cities in that State 
which were maintaining kindergartens. The 
total kindergarten enrothnent in the villages 
was 12,938, and in the cities 78,727 


‘If senate is not in session the governor may suspend the 
board members until the next session when the senate must 
consent to the removal or the members remain in office. 

5 Removat must be with the consent of the governor's 
council instead of the senate. 


State Aid for 
Pupil ‘Transportation 
(Concluded from page 209) 


rounding the use of the funds in each ease are 
also indicated. Most States provide funds for 
transporting atypical children to special State 
and/or local schools; neither these, with a 
few exceptions, nor State funds for enrrent 
school expenses, some of which may be used 
for pupil transportation, are included in the 
tabulation. 

Transportation expense for which State funds 
are made.—The funds may be used in Dela- 
ware, Florida, Maine, Missouri, New Jersey, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Wyo- 
ming for the expense of transporting pupils 
to any publie school, providing, in most eases, 
that the service has been approved by State 
authorities; in Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, New York, Pennsyl- 
yvyania, Texas, and Wisconsin, their use is 
limited to the expense of transporting pupils 
to certain schools. As an example of such 
hmitation, in Connecticut the State shares in 
the expense of transporting pupils to a high 
school located in a town adjoining that in 
which the pupil resides when no high school 
is maintained in his town. 

Minimum distance for which State funds are 
allowed—Two of the sixteen States specify that 
the funds may be used in transporting pupils 
a minimum distance of 1 mile; one specifies 
114 miles; two specify 2 miles, while three 
others specify the same minimum to certain 
schools, but a different or no minimum to 
others; one requires that the average bus route 
be not less than 8 miles; and the remaining 
seven either do not fix the minimum clistance 
or authorize State officials to approve it. 

Payments.—Bases for the payments of the 
State funds are as follows: In Connecticut, 
Delaware, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina, operating costs; in Minne- 
sota, Missouri, and Wisconsin, definite 
amounts are granted; in Pennsylvania and 
Texas both of the preceding bases are used; 
in Wyoming, number of pupil transportation 
vehicles used; while in Florida the basis is 
not stated in the law. 

Kight States pay, usually within prescribed 
limits and according to graduated rates, 50 
percent or more of the transportation costs. 
In Delaware, where practically all school costs 
are assunied by the State, the appropriation 
act specifies a definite part of the funds for 
pupil transportation. In a number of in- 
stances, the State funds cannot be used until 
the service has been approved by designated 
State officials. An annual allowance of $200 
for each school closed since 1911 is made in 
Pennsylvania and a bonus of $100 per district 
is made in Wisconsin when the district closes 
its schools and transports its pupils to another 
district. 
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Guidance in CCC Camps 


by Howard W. Oxley, 


* KH From the very beginning of the 

CCC educational program, guid- 
i i anee has been considered the major 

educational activity——-the dynamo 
generating motive power for all of the other 
activities. The real meaning of the term, 
however, has broadened and deepened during 
the past 5 years. As it is now understood in 
the corps, guidance includes all those devices 
and activities employed by the supervisory 
personnel in adjusting members to camp life 
and preparing them for employment and eiti- 
-zenship upon their discharge from camp. 
Another development is the fact that all 
CCC ageneies and most CCC officials now 
recognize guidance to be one of their para- 
mount responsibilities. The educational re- 
ports of the Army show that during the past 
fiscal year, 1,462,509 guidance interviews 
were held in the camps by officers, members 
of the using services (Forestry Service, Soil 
Conservation Service, National and State 
Park Service, etc.), and educational advisers. 
The training reports of the Forest Service 
show that during 3 months (April to June 
1938), 34,227 interviews were held by the 
personnel of that agency alone. Similar activ- 
ities were earried on by the personnel of the 
other using services. 

This twofold development of the guidance 
program—the change in the meaning of the 
concept and the acceptance of responsibility 
by every CCC agency has developed naturally 
out of the camp situation. 


New Influences 


When an enrollee joins the corps he is sub- 
jected to a seore of new influences. His educa- 
tion and development are not confined to a 
classroom. Work, play, study, the routine and 
discipline of camp Hfe, association with his 
fellows, and contacts with the supervisory per- 
 sonnel—all of these aid in his development. 
The whole of camp life, the 24 hours of the 
eamp day, are in the best sense of the word, 
educational. He must be guided, however, in 
order to secure the maximum benefits from 
these experiences. 

The guidance procedure actually begins 
with the selection of the men. Under the 
supervision of the United States Department 
of Labor, State welfare and relief agencies 
select those men who are considered to be most 
in need and best qualified for the work and 
educational opportunities of the corps. About 
2 million young men have been selected on 
this basis during the past 6 vears. 

Their need for guidance is apparent from a 
description of an enrollee, typical of the 2 
million. He is a young man, barely 20 years 
of age, who left school when he was in the 
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Individual guidance in the CCC camp. 


eighth grade. His family was either on relief 
or cligible for it. He has had little or no 
work experience and has been bewildered aud 


disheartened by his futile cfforts to secure a 


job. He has had no voeational training nor 
has he reeeived any vocational guidance. In 
most cases he is underweight and under- 
nourished. Beeause of his unfortunate expe- 
ricuces, he may have lost faith and confidence 
in himself and others, and as a consequence, 
he may be apathetic and listless, or perhaps 
embittered and antisocial in his attitudes. 
A large number of the men leaving their fam- 
ilies for the first time, are homesick and 
skeptical of the opportunities awaiting them 
in their new environment. There are, of 
course, humerous exceptions to this gencral 
picture but by and large, it fits the great 
majority of the men as they first enter the 
calmps. 

After their selection, the men are sent for- 
ward to a central point to be accepted and 
enrolled by representatives of the Army. 
Again, the guidance proeess enters into the 
picture for only those individuals are accepted 
who demonstrate thetr physical and mental 
ability to profit from the experience in the 
corps. After enrollment, the men are assigned 
to a camp. 


Procedure Differs 


The orientation procedure used for induct- 
ing new men into the CCC differs in various 
sections of the country. In some camps there 
is a conditioning period of a week or so, during 
which talks are niade by officials on camp life 
and regulations, different phases of the work 
project, safety precautions and the educational 
program. The men are taken on a tour of 
the camp and work projects to aid them in 
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acquiring an intelligent understanding of the 
entire work of the camp. Insofar as possible, 
the new men are assigned to the job and the 
erew which they prefer. 

In other eamps, the supervisory personnel 
and outstanding enrollees are designated as 
sponsors or “buddies” of the new members to 
introduce them to the various activities of 
camp life; to inculcate in them respect for the 
ideals and rules of the camp; and to help them 
in getting acquainted with the other men. 

In most companies, the commanding officer 
writes a letter to the parents of each new man, 
giving a brief description of camp life and the 
opportunities for learning and advancement. 
They urge the parents to write cheerful letters 
to their sons stressing the fact that a cheerful 
jJetter from home does much to prevent home- 
sickness and improve morale. 

These plans, modified or combined in a 
number of ways, are used to assist the new 
member over the difficult humps of the first 
month. 

The establishinent of a workable guidance 
procedure is essential to a sound camp educa- 
tional program. Camps differ greatly in the 
extent and quality of their guidance work. 
The ideal guidance precess would include the 
orientation program already described, a sys- 
tematic and thorough initial interview, a 
minimum testing program, a follow-up per- 
sonal counseling program, and a referral or 
placement system. Such a procedure is car- 
ried on in many camps at the present time 
and it is the ideal toward which all camps are 
working. 


Initial Interview 


The initial interview is usually conducted 
by the educational adviser to ascertain, inso- 
far as that is possible, the interests and needs 
of each individual. ests may be adminis- 
tered to determine educational achievements 
and special aptitudes. A cumulative record 
card is provided to record data regarding the 
background of the enrollee. The card like- 
wise serves for recording information as to the 
interest and progress of the enrollee while in 
camp. 

The best type of follow-up counseling pro- 
gram inchides as agents of its administration 
not only the camp adviser but also all super- 
yisory personnel in the camp and certain key 
enrollees. Many camps have adopted the 
“sponsor” plan, already described in relation 
to orientation, whereby cach officer, member 
of the using service, camp adviser, or an ¢n- 
ro!lee assumes responsibility for the guidanee 
of certain groups of enrollees. The adviser, 
acting as coordinator, interprets the records of 
the interviews and translates the needs of the 

(Concluded on page 216) 
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New Government Aids FOR TEACHERS 


by MARGARET F. RYAN 


+ 


FREE PUBLICATIONS: Order free publicatious and other free aids listed from agencies issuing them 


COST PUBLICATIONS: Request only cost publications from the Superintendent of Doeuments, Washington, D. C. 


enelosing remittance (eheek or money order) at time of ordering 


@® That modern electrical equipment may be 
used to good advantage in home economics 
and manual training classes in rural schools 
is demonstrated in REA Film Strip No. 5, 
The New Rural School, a series of pictures 
taken in consolidated schools by the Rural 
Electrification Adininistration. 

Orders for the film strips should be sent 
direct to the L. E. Davidson Picture Service, 
438 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. The 
price including postage is 55 ecuts. Prepared 
lectures accompany cach film. 

Film strip projection machines may some- 
times be borrowed from county agents and 
others, or may be rented from commercial 
companies dealing with such equipment. 


@ A Digest of Laws Affecting Organized 
Camping.—Laws dealing with sanitation, 
health, child welfare, child labor, social 


security, workmen’s compensation, civil liber- 
ties, sales tax, foodstuffs, Sunday closing, 
lodging houses, innkeepers, motor vehicles, 
navigation, State parks, forests, and public 
lands—is available free from the National 
Park Service, Washington, D. C. 


® The Superintendent of Documents has 
revised the following price lists of Govern- 
ment publications: Laws—Regulations, deci- 
sions of courts, opinions of attorney general, 
No. 10; Finance—Banking, budget, account- 
ing, loans, No. 28; Tariff and taxation, No. 
37; Federal specifications—Federal standard 
stock catalog, No. 75. Free. 


@ In 1937 exports from the United States to 
Brazil—the largest political division of South 
America—alimost doubled. Trading Under 
the Laws of Brazil, Trade Promotion Series 
No. 183, provides a practical handbook for 
the exporter who is secking a practical Cxposi- 
tion of those laws with which he will come in 
daily contact—the laws of commerce. (20 
ecnts.) 


@ Groups of farmers planning to forin a 
cooperative association should have technical 
advice from those experiencad in the services 
to be rendered and in the organization and 
operation of cooperatives. Various publica- 
tious designed to assist groups cf producers 
interested in forming a cooperative may be 
obtained on request from the Farm Credit 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 


@® Two main functions of the Bureau of 


Fisheries in Alaska are the conservation of the 
fisheries and the protection and management 
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Courtesy Rural Electrification Administration. 


Modern clectrical equipment 
in a rural school. 


of the fur-seal herd. Alaska Fishery and Fur- 
Seal Industries in 1937 contains data on how 
these duties are performed. Send 15 eents 
to the Superintendent of Documents for a 
copy of Bureau of Fisheries Administrative 
Report No. 51. 


@ In order to obtain data on the food-con- 
sumption habits and the nutritive value of 
dicts of healthy young children, quantitative 
studies of the food consumed by children en- 
rolled at the National Child Research Cen- 
ter, Washington, D. C., were made during 
the period 1931-36. Food Consumption of 
Children at the National Child Research Center, 
Department of Agriculture Circular No. 481, 
describes the types of meals served to children 
ranging in age from 24 to 71 months. Data 
on the food intake of these children is expressed 
in terms of quantities of common foods and in 
terms of essential nutrients. (10 cents.) 


@ The Advisory Cominittee on Education, 
appointed by the President to give considera- 
tion to the whole field of Federal relationships 
to State and local conduct of education, has 
prepared 19 staff studies and a pamphlet sum- 
mary in addition to the gencral report of the 
committee, of which the following are off the 
press: Vocational Education, Staff Study No. 8 
(50 cents) ; Library Service, Staff Study No. 11 
(15 cents); The National Youth Administra- 
tion, Staff Study No. 138 (15 cents); and The 
Federal Government and Education (10 
cents). 


@ A handbook designed to assist State and 
local conununities through cooperative action 
of relicf administrators to sce the character- 


istics of the population receiving publie 
assistance, the types and amount of publie 
assistance received, and the interrelations of 
the several forms of aid rendered has been 
prepared by the Social Security Board. 

A simple standard form for collecting data 
on families and persons receiving assistance 
and directions, standard definitions for the 
use of the schedule, and the arrangement of 
tables into which the information thus col- 
lected can be cast are also included. Write 
for A Plan for a Case Census of Recipients of 
Public Assistance, Social Security Board, 
Bureau of Research and Statistics Report 
No. 2 (15 cents). 


@ More than 150 photographic enlargements 
of National and State parks go to make up 
the new traveling exhibits covering some 60 
subjects and illustrating the seenie beauty, 
geology, flora and fauna, historie sites, and 
camping and other recreational activities of 
the National Park Service, according to Arno 
B. Cammerer, Director. 

The collections available without charge for 
a 1- or 2-week display in libraries, museums, 
and educational institutions are available in 
two sizes—20 by 25 inches and 15 by 20 
inches. 

A catalog explaining the collections will be 
supplied free upon application to the National 
Park Service, Washington, D. C. 


@ The average life of a milk bottle is 35 trips, 
ranging from fewer than 10 to more than 90 
trips. Data on the life of bottles, the various 
plans or systems used by dealers to get bottles 
returned from the routes, on the organization, 
management, equipment, and operation of 
milk-bottle exchanges for collecting, cleaning, 
and returning lost bottles, and on methods for 
pieventing the misuse of milk bottles, cans, 
and crates, are given in Jlilk-bottle Losses 
and Ways to Reduce Them, Department of 
Agriculture Circular No. 469. (10 cents.) 


@ Woods used for floors, the subfloor, the 
finish floor, laying the finish floor, and flcor 
finishing are the sections into which Selection, 
Installation, Finish, and Maintenance of Wood 
Floors for Dweliings, Departinent of Agricul- 
ture Circular No. 489, is divided (5 cents). 


@ Courses in Sanitary Engineering Given by 
Universities and Extent to Which Case Records 
Guide the Nursing Service are to be found in 
the No. 2 and No. 3 issues of the current 
volume of Public Iealth Reports. (5 cents 
each.) 
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Recognizing Possibilities in kKlementary Science 


by Helen K. Mackintosh, Specialist in Elementary Education 


What Should Be the Place of Science 
in the Elementary School Program? 


*% %& *% Elementary school science can play 
a& most important role in the educa- 
| i tion of boys and girls provided that 
State and local school administra- 
tors and curriculum builders give it a place in 
their planning. Few States list elementary 
science as a required course as in the case of 
reading and arithmetic, geography, spelling, 
and other subject fields. Frequent comments 
from teachers have indicated further that 
although there may be a course of study in 
nature or elementary science, no time is pro- 
vided for it in the school program, and the 
inclusion of science experiences is largely inci- 
dental. Several recent books which offer sug- 
gested daily programs for the elementary 
school on the basis of areas of experience 
indicate science as 1 of the 5 or 6 types of ex- 
perience into which some 14 or 15 subject fields 
should be grouped—social studics, science, 
language arts, creative expression, practical 
arts, and skills. Recent publications of 
several State departments of education have 
described instructional procedures in elemen- 
tary schools. They have listed science as 1 
of 5 or 6 special areas around which school 
experiences are organized. If we can pre- 
suppose from these illustrations that there is a 
trend toward more emphasis upon elementary 
science, some of the possibilities for this field 
may well be pointed out. 


How May Teachers Learn With Children? 


Science offers to the teacher one of the 
finest avenues for learning with children. In 
arithmetic, in reading, in geography, in 
language the teacher has a basic knowledge 
which she uses over and over again although 
in different relationships. In science she must 
know principles rather than detailed informa- 
tion, and must be able to apply them. She 
must be able to track down sources of infor- 
mation which will help her to answer specific 
questions. This year it may be the water 
boatmen and a colony of ants; next year 
dragonflies and grasshoppers that represent 
the insect family. This year’s fifth grade may 
wish to demonstrate their knowledge of 
magnetism and electricity by constructing a 
simple telegraph or a telephone, but next 
year’s group may choose to collect illustrations 
of the use of the electromagnet. The blue 
heron, the robin, the bluebird, and the kildeer 
may claim attention because of children’s 
observation. Next year in the same school 
the meadowlark, the brown thrasher, the 
barn swallow, the redwinged blackbird, or 
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Young explorers eolleet speeimens 
of water life along the ereek. 


any one of 30 or 40 other birds that frequent 
the same locality may hold the center of the 
educational stage. Similar illustrations may 
be drawn from plants, animals, rocks and 
minerals, constellations, and other phases of 
elementary science work. Hundieds_ of 
members of the insect, plant, water, animal, 
bird families may be the specific means of 
teaching. The teacher cannot hope to know 
each one as an individual unless she has become 
a science specialist, but she can apply princi- 
ples, and she can know sources. 

Such variation in the actual content of 
learning makes it necessary for the teacher to 
be ready and willing to learn with children; to 
say frankly, “I don’t know, but I can suggest 
some sources of information that will help us.” 
It is the teacher’s responsibility to see that 
previous experiences are not duplicated, but 
that they are used as a starting point. To- 
gether, the teacher and the class may pool 
their common background of information by 
listing on the blackboard or on newsprint 
sheets, “What We Already Know,” “What 
We Want to Find Out,’ and ‘‘Where We Can 
Look for Information.” Such ar approach 
makes science a cooperative study. 

Experiences in this field lie very close to the 
natural interests of children. They invite 
activity—physical, mental, and manipula- 
tive—the use of real materials, of pets, of the 
out-of-doors itself, and of the school environ- 
ment. The system of heating and ventilation 
in use, room temperature, lighting, acoustics 
of the auditorium, cleanliness in toilet rooms 


and in classrooms, growing plants in the class- 
roomn, drainage of the playground, kinds of 
plants and shrubs used to beautify the school 
ground—all of these problenis with their many 
ramifications offer first-hand opportunities for 
learning on the part of both teachers and 
children. 

Boys and girls invariably make a favorable 
response to the opportunity to take an cxeur- 
sion which has been properly planned for in 
advance. If a trip away from the school 
grounds is impossible, each child may stake 
off in his own yard or on the school ground a 
space a foot square. Within the space chosen 
each may collect every kind of plant, animal, 
insect, or mineral specimens that can be 
found, may list them for identification, or 
having pooled their collections, the class may 
use some of the examples most commonly 
found, as a basis for group study. Here 
again the teacher should participate as one 
member of the group. 

The teacher’s own hobby may take the 
form of a science collection, which may serve 
as an incentive to children to make collections 
in a wide variety of fields. Suggestions for 
hobbies in scicnce run into the hundreds as 
mentioned in various bulletins of public-school 
systems which encourage children to become 
specialists in some field through following an 
individual hobby. 

Some of the most successful science rooms 
have developed in situations where a teacher 
and a group of children have taken over a 
vacant classroom, have planned ways and 
means of supplying home-made equipment, 
and have brought together there the science 
materials and science information on which 
the whole school could draw. Such a room 
frequently has much more significance than 
does a ready-made science laboratory in a 
new building. Children have a more personal 
interest because they have had a part in 
planning. 

More than in any other field the teacher 
can give herself science training on the job. 
To supplement her own individual efforts, a 
number of public-school systems have found 
it possible to arrange with science specialists to 
offer courses at the college level, not in terms 
of textbook content, but based primarily 
upon practical experiments and demonstra- 
tions which teachers can develop with their 
own pupils, as units of experience. To further 
supplement the teacher’s background, monthly 
excursions to nearby parks have been con- 
ducted under the guidance of a specialist, so 
that teachers can secure specimens and first- 
hand information which can be used by them- 
sclves in turn as they take their groups of 
children or committces over the same park, at 
different scasons of the year. 


Group cooperation in preparing food 


on the nature hike. 


What Part Should Textbooks Play in 
Elementary School Science? 


Although the child’s first experience needs 
to be with conerete materials and objects, he 
needs to have access to many and varied refer- 
enee sourees, which will give him further 
detailed information. Sometimes these sources 
may chsagiee. Such disagreement may be 
helpful in developing in the child the scientifie 
attitude of mind. He will learn to raise such 
questions as “What is the copyright date of 
this book? Is the author an authority in his 
field? Wow many sources co i need to consult 
to verify astatement?” Just asin the case of 
the teacher, the pupil will not want to store his 
inind with information, but he will learn to 
know a nuinber of different kinds of reference 
books which ean direet him to the information 
that he needs. 


Hlow Can Science Vitalize Other 
Areas of Learning? 


At the present time people in the science 
field are questioning the use of social studies 
as the core of an elementary school eurric- 
ulum. They are asking, “May not science 
be the core of certain units, just as logically 
as literature, social stucties, or any other field? 
Must science always be merely a related 
field?’ Attempts to nse a science experience 
as an organizing center for oral and written 
expression, reading, arithinetic, spelling, hand- 
writing, art, music, Hterature, and social 
studies indicate a natural relationship. In a 
large city school system the school which 
serves as a science cemonstration center zZives 
its school newspaper a science title. Reere- 
ational reading materials are rich in their use 
of real animals and real nature and science 
experiences. Factual reading materials exist 
in a number of excellent science series designed 
for grade-school use. Arithinetic may have 
au important science angle when it ealls for 
measuring, weighing, or estimating in experi- 
menting or constructing. Spelling and hand- 
writing contribute to any type of written record 
whether it be a nature diary, a report of experi- 
ments, or a bibliography of reference sources. 
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Creative expression through art, music, and 
literature is evidenced in art exhibits, in 
original songs, and in original poems and 
stories with nature and seienee themes. 
Social studies coneepts often are clarified by 
means of science. Problems related to tools 
and machines, food, clothing, shelter, trans- 
portation and communication, find their most 
satisfactory solution through demonstration 
in a science classroom. 

The possibilities in elementary school science 
are endless. They eall for ability on the part 
of the teacher to recognize in the curriculum 
and in the environment both inside and out- 
side of school, the experiences which involve 
science principles. ee: 


kk * 


Guidance in CCC Camps 
(Concluded from page 218) 


individual enrollee into active elements of the 


program. 
Rating Practice 


Another important development in many 
camps is the practice of rating enrollees every 
month or quarter, not only on their participa- 
tion in the edueational program but also on 
their conduct in camp and their progress and 
attitude on the work project. These ratings 
serve as an excellent index of the progress of 
each man and bring to the attention of the 
eamp staff those who require assistance as well 
as those who are in line for promotion. 

Here and there across the country, system- 
atic attempts have been made to assist dis- 
charged enrollees in securing employment and 
readjusting themselves to normal civilian life. 
In New York City, Cincinnati, and Los An- 
geles, referral and placement serviees haye 
been established by various organizations for 
ex-enrollees. In New England, all enrollees 
are registered with the United States Employ- 
ment Service prior to their enrollment and re- 
ferral cards are forwarded to the Employment 
Service upon their discharge. In the major- 
ity of camps, officials attempt to secure jobs 
for qualified enrollees by contacting employers. 

The guidanee program pays dividends not 
only to the enrollee but to the corps itself and 
to society. There is a direct correlation be- 
tween an effective guidance program and the 
successful administration of a camp. Neither 
the CCC nor an individual camp can operate 
efficiently without guidance. Its results are 
directly reflected in the number of men who 
reecive clisciplinary discharges, the number of 
men who “go over the hill” or desert, and the 
number of men who are refused reenrotlment. 
Its effects are also mirrored in the amount and 
quality of the work performed. 

According to a careful study made by Wirk- 
land Stoper, a camp adviser in Massachusetts, 
an intenstve program of individual guidance 
increased the participation of a group of en- 


rollees more than twofold and had an equally 
significant effect on the quality of the work 
performed. He concluded that if the CC@ 
‘fs to fill its place in the entire picture of. 
secondary education it must continue and 
enlarge its emphasis npon individual guidance 
as the basis for the educational program,” 

A uumber of developments point to the 
continued but more rapid growth of guidance 
work in the camps. In July 1987, the War 
Department in a letter to corps area com- 
manders called attention to the facet that 
homesickuess is one of the main causes for 
enrollees leaving camp without authority. 
The letter further stated that “this feeling 
should be combated through general persua- 
sion and frequent conversations on the part of 
both company offieecrs and educational ad- 
visers with young enrollees.” 


Special Camps 


More recently, the War Department acting 
jointly with the Labor Department, issued 
another directive which has far-reaching im- 
plications. This letter authorizes the agssign- 
ment of selected enrollees to special camps 
because of the educational opportunities avail- 
able therein. The letter states i: part: 

“It is fully realized that it is impossible to 
send all selectees to camps of their preference 
but it is felt that in some cases such preferen- 
tial assignments can be made with a resultant 
improvement in the training possibilities of 
the corps and a resultant decrease in desertion, 
disciplinary discharges, and discontent subse- 
quent to enrollment.” 

A third development is the recent establish- 
ment of the Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service in the Office of Education. 
As this service progresses, it will be possible to 
integrate its efforts with those of the camps. 

The far-reaching effects of the guidance 
work carried on in the camps can be seen in 
the fact that the age of maximum erime, as 
represented by arrested offenders, has risen in 
the past few years from 19 to 22 years. Scores 
of penologists, jurists, and social workers attrib- 
ute much of this decrease in crime to the estab- 
lishment of the CCC. H. W. Jespenson, 
superintendent of the Nebraska Reformatory 
for Men, stated that the CCC was responsible 
for a 25 percent decrease since 1987 in the 
number of inmates in the reformatory. 
Federal Judge E. Marvin Underwood, com- 
menting on a 16-year-old boy who was sen- 
tenced to a reform school, for 5 years, made 
the following significant statement: 

“Tt’s a pity that the money that will be 
spent to reform this boy, after he has coim- 
mitted two crimes and has started life on the 
wrong foot, could not have been spent in a 
more sensible fashion. J don’t like to see the 
public money spent when it might be too late, 
and the money might be wasted. How much 
better it would be for the Government to 
extend the CCC opportunities to younger 
boys, sueh as this one, and steer him into the 
right path before he had made a inistake.”’ 
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Developments in College Libraries 


by Ralph M. Dunbar, Chief, Library Service Division 


*% %& %& College and university libraries are 
; now eiphasizing the reader and 
the use of books rather than the 
books themselves. Although it is 
important to have adequate resources availa- 
ble, it is still more important to see that these 
printed materials are being utilized to aid the 
college and the university in attaining their 
educational objectives. 

In a consideration of library developments 
in this field, the growth of book collections, of 
course, should be taken into account. James 
T. Gerould, former librarian at Princeton 
University, tracing the growth of 36 sclected 
colleges from 1876 to 1930, found that in 1876, 
the average content was 12,145 volumes; in 
1908, it was 55,216 volumes; in 19380, it was 
132,069 volumes. Although in 1900 there was 
no university with a million volumes, in 1938 
no less than nine contained a million volumes 
or more each. According to the latest figures 
compiled by the Office of Education, the l- 
braries in our institutions of higher education 
at present contain well over 62,000,000 bound 
volumes. Despite limited book funds, our 
college and university libraries really have 
shown remarkable growth. 

It is significant, however, that the profes- 
sional literature and the statements of college 
administrators and librarians are now stress- 
ing the proper utilization of these printed 
materials, rather than this physical growth. 
Regarding the library, the North Central 
Association says: “The Library should pro- 
vide the reading facilities needed to make the 
educational program effective and there 
should be evidence that such facilities are 
appropriately used.”’ Instead of a set number 
of books being required, the quality of the 
collection and the performance of the library 
judged on certain criteria are stressed. 

Generally speaking, college and university 
libraries have two major functions. One is 
that of serving undergraduate instruction 
and the other is that of aiding research and 
graduate work. These functions exist in 
varying degrees at different institutions, 
depending upon the emphasis placed upon 
undergraduate instruction or upon research 
at a given institution. To a large extent, 
these functions present different problems to 
the library, although changes in undergrad- 
uate teaching methods and organization, 
with stress on independent study and thought, 
are tending to Jessen the differences as far as 
the library is coneerned. 


Needs and Procedures Altered 


In the undergraduate field, the college 
library has been profoundly affected by these 
new teaching methods and by the modifica- 
tions inade in the traditional 4-year unit. 
Survey courses, honor courses, independent 
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study programs, and tutorial plans along with 
the Harvard house plan have greatly alteied 
library needs and procedures. Under most 
of thei, more reading ad more use of hibrary 
facilities are required on the part of both 
faculty and students. Instead of a few books, 
many are needed for a given course. 

These changes have presented new problems 
to the libraries, in the way of additional physi- 
cal facilities, decentralizing of the book collec- 
tions in many instances, increased book stocks, 
and duplication of printed materials. A. I’. 
Kuhlman, now director Jot University Li- 
braries, Nashville, estimated that $40,000 
would be needed to equip a liberal arts col- 
lege of 1,500 students with an adequate book 
stock to meet course needs in the junior col- 
lege under the Chicago plan. As an instance 
of the inereased use made of the library may 
be cited the report of the president of South- 
western College in Tennessee, that the tutorial 
plan was a large factor in raising the average 
nuuiber of volumes read annually per student 
from 41.3 volumes to 73.46 and 75.59. 

Until recently, however, there have not been 
inany studies to measure the effects of these 
developments upon the library, or what is 
perhaps more important, to evaluate the con- 
tribution of the library to the new educational 
procedures. It has been taken for granted 
more or less that the libraries were in a posi- 
tion to meet these responsibilities and that 
they were so doing. 


Measuring Performance 


College libraries are now turning their at- 
tention to this problem of measuring their 
performance. A significant development has 
been the formulation of a plan for self-surveys 
of the small college libraries. This under- 
taking is being sponsored by the College 
Library Advisory Board of the American 
Library Association, with a view to discovering 
the extent to which these libraries are capable 
of meeting the objectives of the institution. 

Another illustration is that of the study 
sponsored by the Association of American 
Colleges to see how the work of the library 
may be integrated with the teaching work of 
the liberal arts college. Still another is under 
way at the University of Chicago, where in 
order to evaluate certain results of the Chicago 
plan, a careful analysis is being made of the 
student reading. At the same university, 
Lulu R. Reed has developed a technique for 
measuring the competency of students to use 
a college library. The University of Washing- 
ton, after several years of experimenting, has 
now begun an organized readers’ advisory 
service, another indication of the trend to- 
wards seeing that the resources of the library 
are properly utilized. 

Librarians and students of library problems 


are considering, therefore, not merely gross 
circulation, but rather what types of books 
are being read by what types of students, 
differentiated as to class, sex, and scholarship. 
They are also seeking to discover what 
effect the use of the library is having upon 
the students. 

The obtaining of such data requires far 
more professional and elerical labor than the 
majority of our college libraries can afford. 
In an effort to overcome this difficulty, some 
librarians are proposing to introduce punched 
card machines to perform the statistical work 
connected with library procedures. 

At the University of Texas, where such a 
machine has been in operation, it has been 
found that a study of the distribution of cir- 
culation by class of book and by type of reader, 
which required 2,000 hours of clerical time, 
could be accomplished by 125 hours of ma- 
chine work; in other words, in about one- 
sixteenth of the time. 


Two Developments 


If attention is turned from the task of 
serving undergraduate needs to that of aiding 
research and graduate work, at least two 
important developments may be noted. One 
is that the universities and colleges which 
have research functions to fulfill are changing 
their acquisition policies to a large extent; 
and the other is that a determined effort 1s 
being made to render these rescarch collections 
more available to scientists and scholars. 

As regards the acqusition of materials, 
libraries have in the past competed against 
one another in an effort to attain in a com- 
paratively short time that position which has 
taken the European research libraries many 
years to achieve. Except for budget limita- 
tions, each library has built up in an individu- 
alistic manner its own collection, regardless of 


_the policies or holdings of other institutions. 


Within recent years, however, there has been 
a growing tendency to substitute planning and 
cooperation for this individualistic method. 

As a result of this change, before purchases. 
of new source materials, documents, manu- 
scripts, and other research items are made, 
the holdings of other universities and colleges 
are considered and frequently agreement 1s 
reached upon the division of the field, so that 
as far as possible the collections will be sup- 
plementing, not duplicating, one another. If 
one institution has already built wp a special 
collection in a certain period of English his- 
tory, the other tries to keep out of that field 
and specialize in another. Instances of such 
agreements may be cited as those at the 
University of North Carolina and Duke, at 
Vanderbilt and the joint institutions there, 
and at other places. 

(Continued on page 219) 
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Libraries Turn Attention Toward Young People 


by Nora E. Beust, Specialist in School Libraries 


ae ae.d Statisties gathered by the American 
Poa library Association show that 
\ A library registration of school chil- 
ee dren is often as high as 80 percent, 
while that of adults, even in seleeted groups 
such as League of Women Voters, Y. W. C. A., 
Y. M. C. A., is rarely higher than between 25 
to 30 percent. The time is fast coming when 
librarians will be called upon to close the gap 
between the age level of their patrons and the 
population span. In most Hbraries the 
ehildren up to high-school age have expert, or 
at any rate interested assistance from the 
librarians of the ehildren’s departments. 
The adults also have a department organized 
to suit their needs. In large libraries they 
find readers’ advisers; in small Hbraries, if 
they wish to confer regarding their reading, 
they usually find a eongenial staff member. 

What about the young person who wishes 
to go beyond the ehildren’s department? He 
ventures ont into the adult department, 
exhausts a certain group of books which he 
wants to read, discovers a few more books that 
appeal and perhaps asks a question or two of 
a librarian in the adult department; and then 
finds that he is not wholly satisfied. He may 
not know what he is seeking, but he does know 
that there is something that he wants. 

Youth Tell Their Story, a publication of the 
American Council on Education, contains the 
following significant information in regard to 
the use of libraries by Maryland youth as indi- 
cated in the figures and table. Figure I shows 
that 51 pereent of the city youth took advan- 
tage of available library service and only 31.5 
pereent of the young people on farms used the 
Hbraries their communities provided. Figure 
II shows that when the data are considered 
from the point of view of the school grades 
completed, & progressive increase in the use 
of Hbraries was found with each grade level 
attained. In spite of this fact the library regis- 
tration of youth drops sharply after they leave 
school. Of youth, 40.7 percent said that they 
obtained reading material from sources other 
than the public library in answer to a question 
regarding the reasons for not using available 
library service. 


Important Method 


There is a distressing decline in the use of 
the Hbrary by the boys and girls after they 
leave the children’s department. R. E. Flls- 
worth in his The Distribution of Books and 
Magazines in Selected Communities found in 
comparing the library population with the 
general population in South Chicago, that 
there were twice as many 10-year-olds using 
the library as 20-year-olds. The situation is 
not peculiar to South Chicago. Turtherimore, 
William C. Haygood in his Who Uses the Pub- 
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Ficure 1. Extent to Which Farm and Nonfarm Youth Used Available Public Library 
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Ficure 2, Extent to Which Youth of Different Grade Levels Used Available Publie Library 
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hie Library shows that students made up al- 
most 50 pereent of the total adult registrants 
in three large cities. This seems to indicate 
that many young people associate books with 
formal sehool assigninents rather than with 
their own intellectual life. 

Librarians have long been aware of the faet 
that the work of the children’s department in 
libraries has not resulted in creating the adult 
cHentele which a study of the activities of 
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children’s departments would lead us to ex- 
pect. We are beginning to realize that there 
is a definite period between ehildhood and 
adulthood. It is to provide for this period 
that the eoordinator, the young people’s li- 
brarian, is neeessary in the public library and 
in the sehool. 

A brarian who wants to understand youth, 
who is edueated and trained in working with 
youth, ean help young people to realize that 
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books are necessary for intelligent living today. 
Gratifying results are attained by librarians 
who strive to make books an integral part of 
the young person’s living. A survey made in 
Omaha, Nebr., by May Ingles, librarian of 
the Technical High School, where this effort 
is made, showed that 62 plus pereent of 2,000 
high-school graduates had public-library cards 
4 years after they had left school. 


Distressing Decline 


An important method that may be adopted 
by librarians to discover necds of youth and 
to make books more vital to them is the case 
study. This method has not been feasible 
for many librarians, however, because of the 
inadequate size of the library staff. At pres- 
ent the mass or crowd of young people is 
brought so forcibly to the librarian’s attention 
that it is difficult to be aware of the problem 
of the individual. 

An illustration of an interesting case study 
that shows the need for individual guidance 
in the realm of books is one earried on by a 
librarian member of a class in high-school 
book collections at the University of Chicago 
last summer. The reading of a 16-year-old 
girl who was having difficulty making the 
transition to adult life was studicd. This 
young girl’s mother managed to make a happy 
home for the 16-year-old girl and her two 
younger sisters, although her income was 
small. The subject of the study apparently 
dreaded growing up and facing the realities and 
struggles around her which entailed accepting 
responsibilities in the household. She was 
precocious in many ways but childish in others. 
She was hoping to be able to get a scholarship 
to the university since her ambition was to 
become a lawyer. She had read widely of 
many types of juvenile books, but had not 
changed her card to the adult department 
until recently because the other collection 
seemed to supply her needs. She recognized 
the fact that she did not enjoy reading the 
novels which some of her schoolmates were 
reading and discussing because she hesitated 
to give up her irresponsible youth. 

Here was a reader who needed adult books 
which would permit her to experience vicari- 
ously the satisfactions that come with respon- 
sibility. According to psychologists, if she 
did not grow up emotionally it would be hard 
for the people who had to live with her, and 
her chances of becoming neurotic would be 
increased. Society is burdened with the care 
of adults who live on an infantile level of 
development. Similar case studies give the 
young people’s librarians some basis for dis- 
eovering the reading needs of their clientele. 
Librarians often have the impression of the 
mass or crowd rather than the individual. 
Types of books that fill the varying needs of 
youth can be supplied more satisfactorily 
if the librarian studies her clientele as indi- 
viduals who cannot be separated from their 
environment. The work takes on reality if 
the librarian has facts rather than suppositions 
as the basis from which to work. 
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Reasons given for not using available 
library services 


Percentage not using 
available library 
Reasons given 


Male | Female} Total 


Not interested in reading____.-.--- 56.1 38.5 aut) 
Reads magazines and other hooks. ase 49.3 40.7 
Owes money; difficulty with i 

DPervirules. .ccscessccascsunseot Dell ae 
Inconvenient distance or hours. -- 1.4 2.0 il. 
Other neasonssss = sseeeee se enone we Go® fe 


AIH 


0} 100.0} 100.0 
3} 2,362] 5,035 


The school, elementary and secondary, and 
public-library librarians must work together 
if the desired results are to be achieved. If 
book experiences in school give satisfactions, 
young readers will continue, during and after 
school days, to seek these satisfactions in 
books borrowed from the public library. Be- 
cause of shyness or indifference or misunder- 
standing some boys and girls need guidance 
in the effective use of the school library as well 
as of the public library. Cooperation between 
schools and public libraries is invaluable. 


Need for Specific Service 


Librarians have recognized the need for 
specific service to youth. The school and 
children’s library division of the American 
Library Association was established in Jan- 
uary 1936. In June 1937 this group sponsored 
a round-table discussion preceding the mect- 
ing of the Ameriean Library Association. 
About 50 persons, including educators, repre- 
sentatives of social service agencies, parents, 
and librarians, considered the needs and the 
possibilities of more adequate library service 
to youth. The consensus of opinion seemed 
to be that though there is considerable good 
library service to youth, some libraries give 
indifferent service and other libraries do not 
welcome young people because they disturb 
adults. Among the questions discussed were: 

(a) How ean libraries cooperate with other 
educational agencies and with civic, social and 
reercational agencies to achieve a more satis- 
factory service to young people? 


(b) What is necessary to make library work 
with young people more adequate? 


Five conferences on young people’s reading 
were organized and conducted in the spring 
of 1937 by librarians of New York State at 
the suggestion and the request of the Library 
Extension Division. Seven similar confer- 
ences were held in New York State during 
1938. Specific improvements in young pco- 
ple’s library service may be traced to these 
stimulating conferences. 


Data Gathered 


The young people’s reading round table, a 
section of the American Library Association, 


established approximately 12 years ago, has 
gathered data on service to young people 
through a questionnaire sent out in April 1937. 
It was found that 20 large cities were pro- 
viding librarians especially chosen because 
of their ability to work with young people. 
In a few libraries there are special rooms filled 
with books selected to meet the necds of 
young people. In some libraries there are 
special sections of books for young adults. 
The young people’s librarian has the potential 
tools and information to guide young people 
to find fruitful and significant ways of living 
within adolescence. Young people need lt- 
erature that has meaning for them. Young 
people want a philosophy. <A philosophy of 
life does make a difference. Here is a chal- 
lenge for workers with youth who know their 
book stock and try to understand their 
clientele. 
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Developments in 
College Libraries 
(Continued from page 217) 


Preliminary to this planning must come 
eareful surveys of the resourees of a given 
region or section. An illustration of this, 
although not restricted solely to college and 
university libraries, is the recently completed 
survey of the research materials available in 
the Southern States, listing the location of and 
describing the various collections of manu- 
scripts, newspapers, government publications, 
periodicals and society publications, and re- 
search materials on special subjects. Inven- 
tories, such as this, reveal where weaknesses 
exist, serve as a basis for a cooperative acqui- 
sition plan, and show what material is now 
available. 

In the matter of making research material 
more generally accessible, university and eol- 
lege libraries have progressed notably, a fact 
which becomes very significant when it is 
realized how unevenly distributed and widely 
scattered these collections of printed materials 
are. One means of bringing about this 
availability has been a survey such as the 
one just mentioned. Still another has been 
the sponsoring, by university libraries along 
with other types of libraries, of such under- 
takings as the Union List of Serials, which 
indicates the location and the holdings of 
valious scientific and scholarly journals. 
University libraries are also benefiting greatly 
from such bibliographical tools as the Union 
Catalog with its fifteen million cards at the 
Library of Congress. Similar activity is being 
pushed in other regions of the country. 

Moreover, the cause of availability has 
been strikingly furthered by the advent of the 
microfilm. The modern processes of photog- 
raphy, in the opinion of many librarians, 
may revolutionize the distribution of printed 

(Concluded on page 222) 
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{fs Ike Thankful? 


“When | started to high school 1 had noth- 
ing to look forward to. Now | own a third 
interest in our farm swine herd, a third interest 
in a new tractor, and will farm 240 acres neat 
year in cooperation with my dad and brother. 
I think farming is the basic industry of the 
world and see great hopes for the future.” 

So writes an lowa farm boy who 5 vears ago 
moved from south ceutral Minnesota to lowa 
Falls, lowa, and enrolled in the vocational 
agriculture course offered in the local high 
school. 

In his story of his progress, this boy, Don 
Robinson, tells how he developed from a lazy, 
indifferent lad into an ambitious, energetic 
individual, how through his supervised farm 
practice work both he and his father beeame 
interested in farming not as just a way of 
making a living but as a profession and a way 
of living; how as a student he became inter- 
ested in community life and community 
service: how he helped to develop through 
experiment a variety of high-yielding corn 
which was distributed to farmers in the lowa 
Falls community; and how he with other 
vocational agriculture students procured certi- 
fied potato seed and sold it at wholesale prices 
to farmers, and made purebred swine available 
to the community at a reasonable charge. 

Don closes his ode to the vocational agri- 
culture course and the vocational agriculture 
teacher as follows: “The past 4 years of my 
life have been the happiest 1 have ever spent. 
I now have a goal and a future to plan for. 
My interest in agriculture has come from a 
scientific study of the advantages and possi- 
bilities of success which a career of farming 
represents.’ And he adds: “It’s a real feeling 
to know there is a vocational agriculture 
teacher willing to give his unbiased opinion on 
these problems.” 


Supply. Demand, Turnover 


Encouraging to those cligible for teaching 
positions in home economics in Maryland is 
the report of the director of vocational educa- 
tion for the State, John J. Seidel, that “the 
supply of and demand for home economies 
teachers in white schools continues to bal- 
ance.” This year, according to the Mary- 
land report, ‘‘there were no available teach- 
ers in the middle of the year, and considerable 
difficulty was experienced in filling several 
vacaucices after Christmas. Teacher turnover 
during the year is ascribed to: Marriage, 5; 
mefficiency, 1, health, 1; and teaching outside 
of State, 3. 

At the close of the fiseal year, ended June 
30, 1938, there were 127 white and 21 Negro 
teachers of home economics education in Mary- 
land high sehools. 
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THE VOCATIONAL SUMMARY 


Pottery aud Suceotash 


The impetus given in different ways to 
“home industries,” “the fireside occupations,” 
or “arts and erafts,’ as they are variously 
designated in the past 5 or 6 years, and in 
the educational training of those engaged in 
these occupations lends particular interest to 
the work of individual groups engaged in these 


emplovinents. 
Outstanding among these groups are the 
Plymouth Potters who carry on in the 200- 


Trainee at Plymouth Potters fashioning a 
reproduction of an early New England 
bean pot. 


year old Sparrow House in Plymouth Mass. 
This group is famous amoung other things, for 
its succotash bowls. And just by way of 
helping to make its bowls known, it serves 
periodie succotash dinners whose fame is 
already widespread. And suceotash a la 
New England, you must understand, is some- 
thing far different from the sweet corn-lima 
bean combination commonly known by that 
name. It consists of chicken and corued 
beef, yellow turnips, Inilled corn and pea 
beaus—a “very hearty dish’ someone has 
designated it. 

Here is what a columnist for the Boston 
Herald Traveler recently wrote of a succotash 
dinner at Sparrow House: 

“Yhere was a fire burning in the big old 
fireplace, and a lighted candle in each of the 
criss-eross leaded glass windows, as well as 
lighted candles ou the tables. At each place 
the guests found a bouquet of herbs with one 
or two small flowers in it. The dishes used 
were all nade at the Plymouth Pottery Shop. 


“ Glasses of cranberry cocktail were served 
first, then succotash and wonderful grahani 
rolls and big wooden bowls of the prettiest 
and most delicious salad made by Miss Alden. 
Hot apple pudding with whipped cream for 
dessert, coffee and a delectable herb tea.” 

Miss Alden, it should be explained, is the 
direetor of Plymouth Potteries, under whose 
supervision the work of the group has been 
built up and carried on. 

Writing editorially in the Old Colony Me- 
morial published in Plymouth, the editor of 
that paper describes the atmosphere of Spar- 
row House on the occasion of a succotash 
dinner as follows: 

“Shadows playing over the heavy rafters as 
the blaze in the huge fireplace leaps and 
crackles—the gleam of candles on dinnerware 
shaped by the very potters who serve the 
food—red_ berries decorating the otherwise 
austere panels—nosegays of autumn flowers— 
huge bowls full of a salad so varied and bril- 
liant in color that it looks as though someone 
had whipped up a painter's palette—all sect 
off by row after row of fascinating pieces of 
original pottery glowing in the chaste but 
charming hues——all serve to provide an ex- 
cursion into the seventeenth century for those 
who attend the dinners occasionally served at 
the Sparrow House by the Plymouth Potters.” 

Recently, Plymouth Potters lost their klin- 
house and expensive electrical equipment. 

Both the Massachusetts State Board for 
Vocationsl Education and the local public 
schools have cooperated in the training pro- 
gram earried on by Plymouth Potters. 


A Lot of Visits 


The value of visits by home economies 
teachers to the homes of their students for 
the purpose of getting a better understanding 
of home conditions aud the problems which 
might well be emphasized in ¢lass instruction, 
has been stressed by State boards for voca- 
tional education for a number of years 

The report of the Pennsylvania State Board 
for Vocational Education for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1938, is of interest in this 
respect. It shows, for instance, that home 
economics teachers in the State made 5,902 
visits to the homes of their students, whieh 
stimulated 4,272 return visits of parents to 
the schools and resulted in 471 conferences 
with parents on home projects. 

The report shows, further, that 23,329 home 
projects of more than a dozen types were 
undertaken by homemaking students during 
the year. 

Another form of visitation—visits of the 
itnerant teacher-trainer at the Pennsylvania- 
Stiate College to graduates of the teacher 
training courses, in the schools in which these 
graduates are employed in Pennsylvania are 
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reported by the State. In some instances, the 
teacher-t rainer isaccompanicd on such visits by 
members of the home ceonomics staff of the 
eollege. Through these visits, records of the 
individual teacher’s progress is kept. Such 
visits may result, also, in the addition of new 
courses to the teacher-training curriculum at 
the college. 


Among the F. F. A.*s 


Recent reports from local chapters scem to 
indicate that the busier members of the Future 
Farmers of America arc, the more activities 
they take over. Here are a few examples to 
illustrate this statement picked at random 
from recent records. 

Late in February, Governor Herbert H. 
Lehman of New York made the ninth annual 
4-H awards sponsored by a New York farm 
journal to the eight youths in New York who 
haye played an outstanding part as members 
of the Boy Scouts, the Juvenile Grange, 4-H 
Clubs, and the Future Farmers of America. 
And F. F. A. members—Irving Davis of 
Corning, and Ward Burdick of Central 
Square—captured two of the awards. 

flere’s a report from Carlisie, Ky., that the 
Carlisle F. F. A. chapter is carrying on a 
“Lord’s Acre’ project started 2 years ago, 
under which members give one-tenth of the 
returns from supervised farm practice projects 
they carry on in connection with their voca- 
tional agriculture course, to a local church of 
their choice. At Christmas time the chap- 
ter distributed 150 baskets of fruit to needy 
persons. 

Out in Hot Springs, Ark., the State F. F. A. 
Association, composed of 164 chapters, is 
sponsoring a safety move to equip all horse 
drawn vehicles with reflectors and_ lights. 
Each of the 164 chapters in the State will 
contact local farmers and solicit their coopera- 
tion in the plan. The project is a cooperative 
one with the Governor, the State Safety 
Council, and Arkansas State police. 

Milton, W. Va., F. F. A is cooperating with 
the Sportsmen's League and State Conserva- 
tion Commission in a wildlife conservation 
project. Last summer they assisted in inocu- 
lating, packing in 8-pound bags, and distrib- 
uting, over 3,000 pounds of grain seed to other 
fF. F. A. chapters and to farmers in southern 
West Virginia. Each bag contained instruc- 
tions for planting the seed. As a result, 
many birds and game found shelter under the 
cover made by the grain crops and a supply of 
winter food from the grain itself. Twenty- 
seven of the Milton chapter members com- 
peted in a contest to determine which could 
raise the best crop from the seed provided for 
the wildlife project. 

Members of another West Virginia chapter, 
that in Petersburg, treated more than 500 
horses, colts, and mules for bots during the 
month of January. They arranged in advance 
the dates and hours they would be in the vari- 
ous communities and requested all farmers in- 
terested in the treatment to have their animals 
there on time. 
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Attractive 200-year-old fireplace in Sparrow House, Plymouth, 


Conferences Consider Problems 


Several conferences of importance were 
held under the auspices of the Office of Ecu- 
cation early in the year. 

First of these conferences was the one on 
evaluation of the community programs in 
education for home and family living, now 
being carried out in Wichita, Nans.; Box 
Elder County, Utah; Obion County, Tenn.; 
and Toledo, Ohio, under the sponsorship of 
the Office of Education and State boards of 
education. This conferenes, which was at- 
tended by representatives of three of the 
States in which the community programs have 
been set up and by specialists in family Hfe 
education and in evaluation, was an outgrowth 
of a similar meeting held in November to con- 
sider ways and means of developing programs 
in these centers. The object of the January 
conference was to consider what data should 
be collected and what kinds of evidence 
should be sought to show whether progress is 
being made toward the objectives set up for 
these community pregrams. 

During the spring months conferences will 
be held in each of the four community centers, 
in which representatives of various school 
levels and school subjects on which emphasis 
on home and family living nay be given, will 
participate, as well as family life and evalua- 
tion consultants and representatives of the 
United States Department of the Interior, 
Office of Education, and State offices of edu- 
eation. 

During the week of January 23 a comunittee 
on standards in vocational agriculture, con- 
sisting of two representatives in the field of 


agricultural education from each of the four 
administrative regions of the country, met in 
Office of Education headquarters to discuss 
agricultural education standards with mem- 
bers of the staff of the Office. 

Three definite actions were taken at this 
conference. The committee decided first to 
formulate in writing a statement of the 
philosophy of vocational education in agricul- 
ture and to set up a study of standards for 
this field of education. Secondly, the com- 
mittee set up areas in which standards are 
needed primarily for local programs of instruc- 
tion in vocational agriculture and also for 
administration, supervision, and teaclicr- 
training. Finally, the committee decided 
that its principal function is not to discuss 
minimum standards but rather to discuss a 
sliding seale of standards for vocational agri- 
culture whose purpose would be to stimulate 
local communities to improve their mstruc- 
tional programs. 

Third of the Office of Education winter con- 
ferenees was that held the second week in 
February and attended by Office of Education 
representatives, representatives of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, and 10 other persons 
—officers and staff members of State and city 
police departments. The objeetive of this 
conference was to develop a report on stand- 
ards for police-training programs which will 
be sound from the standpoint of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and the vocational 
division of the Office of Education. This 
report is now in process of preparation. 


Cc. M. ArtHuR 
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In Publie Schools 


Curriculum Program 

The State of Michigan Department of 
Public Instruction has reeently issued its 
third report of progress on the ‘‘Michigan 
Curriculum Program.’ The report states: 

The third vear of the State curriculum 
program has been characterized by achieve- 
ments and reports of promising movements in 
local schools. An appraisal of the curriculum 
program based upon the reports of 301 super- 
intendents, commissioners, and supervisors 
indicates that curriculum study and cur- 
riculum improvements are widespread. Their 
replies indicate the following results: 

1. Major curriculum changes numbering 
202 ranging from the addition of vocational 
education to complete reorganization of a 
program. 

2. Plans for curriculum programs and 
changes for next ycar (1938-39) number 234. 

3. Organized faculty study groups in 154 
cases. 

4. Aims, basic points of view, and ap- 
proaches of the State program reccive almost 
unanimous approval. 


School Trausportation 

According to a recent report of the State 
school commission of North Carolina there 
were, in 1937-88, 4,255 school busses in opera- 
tion in that State; 306,953 children were 
transported; and the number of miles covered 
by the busses was 23,011,385. The total cost 
for transportation during the year was 
$2,443,168, the average cost per bus for the 
year was $574, and the average cost per child 
for the year was $7.95. 


New Regulations 

The present requirement of 12 semester- 
hours of graduate work in administration and 
supervision for administrative and supervisory 
certificates issued by the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruetion of Pennsylvania has been ex- 
tended so that by April 1, 1941, new entrants 
into the administrative and supervisory serv- 
ice of the public schools will have completed 
a year of graduate education or earned a 
master’s degree in an approved graduate 
school, according to Lester IX. Ade, super- 
intendent of public instruction. The plan 
provides for additional education to the pres- 
ent requirements, and suggests that future 
administrative officers shall have had 18 
semester-hours of graduate eredit after April 
1, 1939; 24 semester-hours of graduate credit 
for the year beginning April 1, 1940, and 30 
semestcr-hours or a master’s degree beginning 
April 1, 1941. 

The study made by the department of 
public instruction reveals that more than 50 
percent of the county, assistant county, and 
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district superintendents have already earned 
the master’s degree, and that a large number 
of superintendents have continued their edu- 
cation beyond this point toward the doctor’s 
degree. At the recent State-wide election of 
superintendents, the certificates of election 
indicate that practically all of the newly 
elected superintendents have already met the 
standards of preparation suggested by the 
new regulation effective April 1, 1941. © 


Nonresident Aitendanuce Increases 

According to the 1937-38 report of the 
Missouri Public Schools, “During the school 
term 1930-31, the year previous to the en- 
actment of the free tuition law, when the pupil 
paid his own tuition, approximately 20,000 
nonresident rural boys and girls attended 
high school. Since the enaetment of the new 
Jaw in which the State and rural districts to- 
gcther are required to pay the high-school 
tuition, the attendance of these nonresident 
pupils has greatly increased. For the 1937-38 
school year 42,473 nonresident high-school 
pupils were enrolled. These rural school 
pupils went to school enough io establish an 
average daily attendance of approximately 
37,309. The State apportionment to high- 
school districts on account of the attendance of 
nonresident pupils is made on the basis of $50 
per pupil in average daily attendance. The 
total State apportionment was $1,865,460.” 

The Missouri report referred to is an iHus- 
trated publication showing many of the ac- 
tivities of the schools of the State. 


Consider Regent's Inquiry 

Six public meetings under tlie general title 
“Inquiring Into the Regents’ Inquiry” are 
being held by the Public Education Associa- 
tion of New York City and cooperating organ- 
izations. The purpose of the meetings is to 
help citizens and educators to understand the 
recommendations of the regents’ inquiry report 
and their bearing upon the public schools of 
the city. The subjects of the mectings are 
teacher training and selection, school finance, 
vocational schools, high schools, elementary 
schools, and the school health program. 
Kindergartens in Utah 

The State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion of Utah in his biennial report, 1936-38, 
says: ‘A very gratifying observation is the 
fact that a large percentage of the local super- 
intendents have made it possible to extend the 
school program downward to include some 
preschool education in the form of kinder- 
gartens. It is true that in most cases this in- 
struction has covered only a 6-week summer 
term, but housing arrangements are being 
made in a few of our larger centers whereby 
this important part of childhood education 
will become a permanent addition to the regu- 
lar school year.” 


Threefola Purpose 
“View Pointe,’’ a pietorial production from 
the 6-year high school at Grosse Pointe, Mich., 
has the following threefold purpose: To capi- 
talize on the creative photographic and writing 
ability and enthusiasm of the students; to find 
a satisfactory substitute for the traditional 
senior annual; to use it as an effective and 
legitimate public relations instrument. The 
pictures in the publication were chosen from 
nearly 500 submitted by the two photography 
clubs. The editorial captions, the organiza- 
tion, and the features selected were also done 
by amateurs. 
W.S. DEFFENBAUGH 
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In Libraries 


New Hampshire Report 

According to the 1936-838 biennial 1eport of 
the New Hampshire Publie Library Commis- 
sion, of the 235 cities and towns in the State, 
225 have their own free public libraries, either 
tax supported or endowed, or both. During 
the last complete fiscal year, 57,317 new books 
were purchased, 25 percent of these being for 
children and 75 percent for adults. Although 
library service is now being extended to the 
rural population of New Hampshire, the com- 
mission estimates that $26,000 instead of the 
$5,200 now being spent should be available 
if really adequate service is to be rendered to 
this part of the population. 


Sailors Reeeive Books - 

The American Merchant Marine Library 
Association not only supplics the sailors on 
our ships with chests of books, but also serves 
106 lighthouses. The same tender whicli 
carries the supplies to the keepers also takes 
boxes of specially selected books. If families 
also live in the lighthouses, some books for 
women and for children are included in the 
ease. Limited budgets have prevented the 
association from developing this service as 
adequately as it would like. 


Archival Movement 

The archives division of the Illinois State 
Library is now housed in a new building of its 
own. At the recent dedicatory ceremonies, 
speakers noted numerous evidences of the 
acecleration and importance of the archival 
movement inthe United States. An archives 
building with its provisions for the proper 
care of historical materials in the making, said 
one speaker, must be considered as a going 
business concern necessary not only to the 
historian and rescarch student, but also to 
public officials. 
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partly to adult education classes. 
one or two cities, encouraging increases have 


Contributing Factors 

Basing its report on returns from 35 eities 
of over 100,000 population in the United 
States and Canada, the Ameriean Library 
Association notes an inerease in publie library 
use in 1988 as compared with 1937. Among 
the factors eontributing to this gain were 
extensive series of leetures and forums, trailer 
and messenger serviee to homes, the Huropean 
situation, and larger book budgets. For ex- 
ainple, the gain of 450,000 books borrowed for 
home use in Minneapolis during the first 11 
months of the year is explained in part by the 
forums, leetures, and elubs whieh brought 
30,000 people to the library. Seattle points 


to forums as 2 eontributing eause of its in- 


and St. Louis attributes its gain 


Exeept in 


crease, 


been made in the use of nonfietion eolleetions. 
RatepH M. DUNBAR 
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In Other 


Government Agencies 


Natienal Park Service 

The preservation and presentation in word, 
pieture, and artifaet of the way of life of the 
pioneer men and women who settled in the 
wilderness areas of the present Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park, half of whieh lies 


in Tennessee and the other half in North 


Carolina, is part of the long-range develop- 


ment program of the National Park Service. 


Plans call for the establishment of a central 
museum area and a number of field exhibits 
consisting of groups of original mountain 
buildings—eabins (see illustration), barns, 
old mills, eorn eribs, with all their surrounding 
fields, gardens, and orehards. Old roads, 
trails, and bridges in the areas selected for 
the establishment of the field exhibits would 
be preserved. Some of these old buildings 
have already been moved to seleeted sites by 
CCC enrollees. The buildings were earefully 
dismantled, the pieces numbered, and then 
moved and reassembled. 

The Badlands National Monument in 
southwestern South Dakota, established 
through proelamation of President Roosevelt, 
stretches for 39 miles in an are north of the 
White River and the Pine Ridge Indian 
Reservation. Title to the major portion of 
the land was recently acquired by the De- 
partment of the Interior by transfer from the 
State of South Dakota, the Department of 
Agriculture, the General Land Office, and by 
purchase from private owners. A modern 
highway traverses the monument from Cedar 
Pass, near its eastern boundary through 
Big Foot Pass, Dillon Pass, and the Pinnacles. 
An extension of the road is being built from 
Sage Creek to Sheep Mountain Table, in the 
southwestern eorner of the monument. 
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Courtesy Division 
of Motion Pictures. 


Old cabin in Cades Cove, Great Smoky National Park. 


Works Progress Admiuistration 

Although inore than 150 books in the 
Ameriean Guide Series—books and pamphlets 
prepared by the Federal Writers’ Projeet, 
WPA—have appeared so far, almost a hundred 
more are nearing eompletion and twiee as 
many more are projected. 

Guidebooks have been prepared for each of 
the 48 States and for Alaska, Puerto Rieo, and 
Hawaii. Besides the guides to eities and 
towns, the project is also produeing guides to 
the important roadways in America, and books 
dealing with nationalities, with folklore, 


history, and many other subjeets of social and 
eultural value. 

Books in the Ameriean Guide Series are 
issued through sponsors who assume the 
responsibility for their publication, with the 
exeeption of Washington: City and Capital and 
Intracoastal Waterways whieh were issued 
through the Government Printing Office. 

A Catalog to the American Guide Series will 
be sent upon request to the Federal Writers’ 
Project, 1734 New York Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

Marearer F. Ryan 
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Developments in College Libraries 


(Concluded from page 219) 


material for research. In the ease of rare 
and expensive items, no longer must a uni- 
versity library attempt to aequire every single 
item in a given subjeet field in order to fulfill 
its research obligations to its patrons. If the 
desired item is in another library, a photostat 
of a short artiele or a film of a longer may be 
purehased, and used at the loeal library by 
means of a projector or a reading machine. 
Still again, it is no longer neeessary to restriet 
the use of researeh material to the institution 
possessing it, for a compaet photographed 
reproduction may be sent to the requesting 
library without the danger that is involved 
whenever the original is forwarded. 

In eases where the eopyright and royalty 
questions are not involved, university libra- 
ries and others aie eooperating in making films 
of rare and valuable doeuments and journals. 
The University of Chicago has made films of 
many of the journals, newspapers and pam- 


phiet series issued at the time of the French 
Revolution, and is preparing to make arrange- 
ments whereby copics will be available to 
other libraries interested in this subject field. 
The mierofilm is also proving a means of 
preserving rare material which otherwise might 
be lost through the deterioration of the paper. 

These various eooperative endeavors on the 
part of the university and college libraries, 
such as agrecments as to fields, mutual assist- 
ance in making material available, pooling 
resourees wherever possible, all mean greater 
aid and more efficient serviee to the scholar. 
No less important developments are indieated 
in the field of library responsibility to under- 
graduate instruction. The present trend, as 
indieated by studies under way and by the 
emphasis upon performanee, is distinetly 
towards finding means of integrating the work 
of the library with the teaching work of the 
institution. 
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(4 parts.) 
Part 

II. City school officers. 5 cents. 

Ill. Colleges and universities. 10 cents. 
IV. Educational associations and direc- 


tories. 10 cents. 
1938 
. Educational directory, 1938. (4 parts.) 
I. State and county school officers. 10 
cents. 
. The school custodian. 10 cents. 
. Nature and use of the cumulative record. 
10 cents. 
. School use of visual aids. 10 cents. 
. Bibliography of research studies in educa- 
tion, 1936-37. 35 cents. 
. Offerings and registrations in high-school 
subjects, 1933-34. 15 cents. 
. Curriculum laboratories and divisions. 
10 cents. 
. The elementary school principalship. 
10 cents. 
. College projects for aiding students. 10 
cents. 
. Development of State programs for the 
certification of teachers. 20 cents. 
1937 
Biennial survey of education, 1934-36. 
Volume I 
Chapter 
Ill. Higher education, 1930-86. 15 
cents. 


V. Review of conditions and develop- 
ments in education in rural and 
other sparscly settled areas. 10cents. 
Effects of the depression upon 
public elementary and secondary 
schools and upon colleges and uni- 
versities. 10 cents. 


VI. 


VII. A survey of a decennium of educa- 
tion in countries other than the 
United States. 15 cents. 

VIII. A review of educational legislation, 
1935 and 1936. 10 cents. 
Volume IT 
II. Statistics of State school systems, 
1935-36. 15 cents. 
III. Statistics of city school systems, 
1935-36. 10 cents. 
V. Statistics of public-school libraries. 
20 cents. 
VI. Statistics of special schools and 


classes for exceptional children. 
20 cents. 
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32. 


33. 
34. 


. College salaries. 
. Economic 


. College student mortality. 
. Some factors in the adjustment of college 


. Eeonomic status of rural teachers. 


. Opportunities 


. CCC camp education: 


. University unit costs. 
. List of publications of the Office of Edu- 


. Professional library education. 
. Continuity of college attendance. 5 cents. 
. Forums for young people. 
. Education in the southern mountains. 
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15 cents. 
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press.) 


. Successful practices in the teaching of 


English to bilingual children in Hawaii. 
20 cents. 


. Learning English incidentally: A study 


of bilingual children. 15 cents. 


. Student intcrests and needs in regard to 


10 cents. 
for the 
teachers of exceptional children. 


hygiene. 
preparation of 
10 cents. 


. Preparation for elementary school super- 


vision. 15 cents. 
Guidance and 


recreational phases. 10 cents. 


. Education and the civil service in New 


York City. 15 cents. 


10 cents. 

cation and the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, 1910-36. Free. 

15 cents. 


15 cents. 


15 cents. 


. Printed page and the public platform. 


20 cents. 


. Needed research in secondary education. 


10 cents. 


. Occupational experiences for handicapped 


adolescents in day schools. 15 cents. 


. A survey of courses of study and other 


curriculum materials published since 


1934. 20 cents. 


Part 

IV. Classified list of courses of study, 
1934-37. 15 cents. 

Let Freedom Ring! 18 radio scripts. 

60 cents. 

Let Freedom Ring! Manual. 20 cents. 

Industrial arts—Its interpretation in 

American schools. 15 cents. 
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The school building situation and needs. 
10 cents. 


36. Guidance bibliography, 1935. 10 cents. 

37. Guidance bibliography, 1936. 10 ceits. 

38. Vocational education and guidance of 
Negroes. 20 cents. 

MISCELLANY 

1. Choosing our way. 35 cents. 

2. To promote the cause of education. 20 
cents. 

PAMPHLETS 

82. Physical education in institutions of 
higher education. 10 cents. 

83. Handbook for compiling age-grade-prog- 
ress statistics. 10 cents. 

84. Safety and sanitation in institutions of 
higher education. 10 cents. 

85. Salary and education of rural school per- 
sonnel—Status and trends. 5 cents. 
LEAFLETS 
30. Federal aid for education, 1935-36 and 

1936-37. 10 cents. 

31. Government publications of use to teach- 
ers of geography and science. 10 cents. 

32. Personnel and financial statistics of 
school organizations serving rural chil- 
dren, 1933-34. 5 cents. 

33. The housing and equipment of school 
libraries. 5 cents. 

34. State library agencies as sources of 
pictorial material for social studies. 5 
cents. 

47. Know your board of education. 5 cents. 

48. Know your superintendent. 5 cents. 

49, Know your school principal. 5 cents. 

50. Know your teacher. 5 cents. 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

BULLETINS 

189. Landscaping the farmstead— Making the 
farm home grounds more attractive. 15 
cents. 

190. Vocational rehabilitation of the physi- 
cally handicapped. 10 cents. 

191. Interpretive science and related informa- 
tion in vocational agriculture—Effective 
utilization of scientific principles and re- 
lated information in organized agricul- 
tural instruction. 10 cents. 

194. Duties and responsibilities of the general 
household employee. 10 cents. 

195. Homemaking education program for 
adults. 15 cents. 

197. Training for the police service. 15 
cents. 

MONOGRAPH 

19. Agricultural education program. 10 

cents. 
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Americans All—Immigrants All 


Every Sunday from 2 to 2:30 p.m., E.S.T.  Coast-to-coast— 

CBS network with the cooperation of ale Service Bureau for 

Intercultural Education. Purpose: To promote better 
understanding of the American family of peoples 


April 2, CONTRIBUTIONS IN SCIENCE 

The story of science told from _a new and unusual angle! 
Men and women—of Italian, Chinese, German, Jewish, 
and other backgrounds—conquered pain, measured the 
speed of light, explored the heavens. Hear how great 
advances in medicine, physics, chemistry, and other sciences 
were made. 


April 9, ARTS AND CRAFTS 

Ilere is a program in which the Negro apiritnals blend 
with the folk tunes of a dozen peoples—to give the listener 
the story of the heginnings of American song and music. 
In addition, this program will dramatize the rise of Ameri- 
ean art, drama, sculptnre, and craft—from Indian handi- 
work to skyscraper building. 


April 16, SOCIAL PROGRESS 

The ereueele for social justice—fought not in legislative 
halls alone, but in the slums, among the sick, in sweatshops 
and pita 6 is the keynote of the lnzendlanvai. Again, 
the heroes in this strnggle—Jane Addams, Lillian Wald, 
Jacol Riis. Samncl Gompers—will retell the story throug h 
actions and words. 


April 23,*A NEW ENGLAND TOWN 

Life in a town in the New World was a colorfnl patch- 
work of enltures. Get a close-ip of early American life, 
when the English, German, French-Canadian, Irish. ater 
Polish cultures intermingled in wholesome relationships. 
Uere is life in early America in a new light. 


April 30,*AN INDUSTRIAL CIUry 
In the mills and mines of the United States are people 
who have brought with them the cnlture, creed, and color 


of their distant homes. Wow does our industry of steel 
and amoke affect these cultures? Ilere is a great chapter 
on a theme which will help us understand hetter onr own 


country. 
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The World Is Yours 


Every Sunday from 4:30 to 5 p.m., E,S. T. Coast-to-coast—NBCE red network 
with the cooperation of the Smithsonian Institution. Purpose: To dramatize 
significant areas of human knowledge 


April 2, GEMS AND GEM LORE 
Stones—treasured by men for their heauty and their power to bring good 
luck! Stones—precious in terms of fortunes and lives! 


April 9, FIRST LADIES’ FASHIONS 

(Coxcmas worn by Presidents’ wives, daughters, sisters, and nieces—from 
Martha Washington’s hand-painted reception gown to Mrs. Coolidae’s short 
velvet dress—illustrate the fashion of the day. Dolly Madison’s stubbornness 
saved her yellow brocade from British soldiers. Mary Todd Lincoln wore 
her pansy velvet to the Ford Theater. Mrs. Pierce’s inaugural gown—hlack 
becanse of the death of her son—contrasts strikingly with the white wedding 
dress of President Bucbanan’s niece. Tlere is the life and the gay talk and 
the music of the White Hlonse throngh generations. 


April 16, TRAEL BLAZING WITIT SCEENCE 

Each year a world-wide network of scientific expeditions is thrown out hy 
the Smithsonian Institution to reund up new knowledge of our carth and its 
inhabitants. Tigh lights of 1938 will be broadcast in this prograin. 


April 23,* TEAD HUNTERS 

miticonian scientists come out of the jingles of northwest South America 
with an argosy more thrilling than fiction. Soldiers, settlers, and missionaries 
have told many tales of the Jivaro Indians. his true and amazing story is 
told for the first time in THe Worcp Is Yours. 


April 30,* NEW FRONTIERS OF PILTYSICS 

What diseoma— ie Galileo about 300 years ago—was one of the inost 
important achievements in the history of human thought and marked the 
heginning of the science of physics? Jlow has our pictnre of the nniverse 
changed since then? What clue—bronght to this country only a few weeks 
ago hy a notable scientist—started a feverish activity in several phy sical 
laboratories here and may result in the most important discovery in science 
in this generation? Listen to the answers on this program. 


For more information write the UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF TUE INTERIOR, 
OrFIcE OF Epucation, Wasnincton, D. C. 
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Wings for the Martins 


Every Wednesday from 9:30 to 10 p.m., E.S. T.  Coasi 
to-coast—NBC hlue network with the cooperation of th 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. Purpose: 

To encourage public interest in education 


April 5, he get THE MOST OF 
THE LIB RAR 

Lending eet is only one of the many services of tt 
library. Can your library help you build a honse. rai 
a baby, or help you find a job? Of course! Discov 
the many unusual gervices of the lihrary—with the 
Martins. 


April 12, WE DIDN'T MAKE TILE TEAM 

What’s athletics for? Some schools hire a coach 
instead of a physical training teacher and work chiefly 
for a winning team. Others plan for every child to 
have the type of physical training he needs for health. 
A few do both; many do neither. Wistento the Martins 
and consider what your school should do, 


April 19, THE RADIO MAKES DAD NERVOUS 

What’s a family to do when everyone wants a 
different program? When Dad can’t stand the noise? 
When Mother has a headache and Barbara mnet report 
on a broadcast? When Patty can’t endure Jimmy’s 
mystery plays? These are some of the Martins’ radio 
problems. What are yours? Listen in, and you may 
get help for solving them. 


April 26,* LEARNING TO COOPERATE * 
Gness what it is: 
Something which begins at home and in school. 
You learn it only by experience. 
You have to practice it everywhere. 
Yon cannot do it alone. 
Yon can find an answer in this drama of the Martina. 


*Consult your daily 
newspapers for change 

of schedule to day 

light saving time. 
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mote the cause of education throughout the coun- 
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facts collected, the Office of Education publishes 
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through July. SCHOOL LIFE provides a national 
perspective of education in the United States. 
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On This Month’s Cover 


This month our appreciation is extended to 
the Cleveland public schools for their courtesy 
in giving us the cover-page illustration. The 
picture comes direct from the Board of Edu- 
cation’s Broadcasting Station WBOE. 

Superintendent of the Cleveland schools, 
Charles H. Lake, gives the following informa- 
tion regarding Station WBOE: 

“On March 30, 1938, the Cleveland Board 
of Education received a construction permit 
from the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion authorizing it to proceed with the plans 
for Station WBOE. 

“One hundred and fifty radio sets, specially 
constructed for ultra-high frequency recep- 
tion, were purchased, or one for each school. 
In several instances these sets were ‘tied in’ 
to existing public-address facilities so that 
the WBOE radio programs could be received 
in each classroom. 

“Three radio studios have been constructed 
in the new Administration Building, in addi- 
tion to a master control room, a transcription 
room, and office space. 

“Radio lessons in Cleveland have been 
such an integral part of the curriculum that 
each broadeast is designed to enforce and to 
enrich the course of study, and to meet the 
needs of specific groups of pupils. 

“Organizing, wriling materials and experi- 
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E DI TO R ITA L 


Education as Exploration 


SCHOOLS IN A DEMOCRACY must give both young people and older people a 


positive experience in free exploration. 


While we may insist that learners should 


know certain faets and prineiples whieh we judge to be important, we must also 


eneourage independent exploration and original thinking. 


Demoeraey is a way of life that prepares people to meet the unexpeeted and the 


unforeseen. No one ean prophesy what free men in possession of their highest human 


powers may achieve. Dietatorship tries to fenee in the future and to hold it to a 


preeoneeived eourse. 


But edueation for a demoeratie society must avoid boxing-in 


the minds of youth to the molds of the present. 


Demoeratie edueation is eoneerned with liberating the minds of youth for an 


unpredictable future. Our youth must grow up in an atmosphere of freedom. 


They must know that a demoeratie soeicty wants men and women with explorative 


minds eapable of breaking through old forms and outworn dogmas. 


Let educators beware of those aetions and regulations whieh seek to curb the zest 


of youth for ehasing its curiosities, or whieh are apt to make youth eynieal and 


GF. Mrctblanhe- 


subservient “yes men.” 


mentation require much time. The work must 
be done by the expert or specialist in a par- 
ticular field of subject matter, or by the master 
classroom teacher, one whose skill in method, 
in the selection and organization of subject 
matter is outstanding. 

“Undoubtedly, the best results are obtained 
by these two people: The specialist in subject 
matter and the master classroom teacher work- 
ing together with the principal, each contrib- 
uting from his knowledge, understanding and 
experience the criticisms and suggestions for 
technique and for organization of the material. 
This has been the procedure in our work. The 
teachers are freed from classroom and other 
duties for the period of time necessary to com- 
plete a series of broadcasts. 

“Several years of experience with writing 
radio scripts show that the most successful 
scripts have been written with the help of the 
following persons: A specialist in the subject; 
persons understanding the whole elementary 
field and coming directly into contact with the 
children; visual aid advisers; teacher and chil- 
dren in the classroom; principal and teacher 
advisers in the field.” 


Commissioner of Education. 


Among the Authors 


Bess Goopykoontz, Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Education, writes an article this 
month under the title Elementary Education: 
Ts It All Settled? Miss Goodykoontz names 
six primary characteristics of present-day 
elementary education and using these as a 
background discusses some of the critical 
problems of elementary education at the 
present time. 


J. C. Wricut, Assistant Commissioner for 
Vocational Education, presents to readers an 
article dealing with Trends and Developments 
in Vocational Education and Rehabilitation. 
Dr. Wright points out that enrollment in vo- 
cational education schools and classes—agri- 
culture, trade and industry, home economies, 
and the distributive occupations—last year 
was 1,810,150, an increase of more than 
313,000 over the previous year. 


C. F. KXuinErELTER, Assistant to the Com- 
missioner of Education, discusses Aviation and 
the American Boy. Dr. Wlinefelter asserts 
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that “In order to be of assistance to those re- 
spousible for training mechanics and other 
aviation personnel a central organization such 
as the Office of Education must secure infornia- 
tion and assistance concerning personnel 
needs, or there will be too few or too many 
trained, neither situation being socially de- 
sirable or conducive to orderly long-range 
planning for our future welfare as a Nation.” 


Witu1am Dow BovutweEtt, Director, Radio 
Division, gives Scuoon Lire this month an 
article on Trends in Education by Radio. 
Mr. Boutwell asserts that ‘‘We are on the 
frontier of a new field which is bound to have 
its effects on all phases of education. There 
are no imaginable limits to the opportunities 
that le before educators who are interested in 
developing this new field of education by, 
radio.” 


Water H. Gaumnirz, Specialist in Rural 
Education Problems, presents information 
this month on Socializing Correspondence 
Instruction in New Zealand. Dr. Gaumnitz 
describes some of the means employed to 
socialize correspondence instruction. He 
points out that many of the shortcomings of 
this type of education can be overcome “‘if 
those responsible for this work are open- 
minded and resourceful.” 


Convention Calendar 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FoR ADULT [:pUCA- 
Trion. Niagara Falls, Ontario, May 15-17. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION ON MerntaL Deri- 

ciency. Chicago, Ill., Afay 8-6. 
AMERICAN LipRary AssociaTion, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., June 18-24, 
NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACH- 
ERS. Cincinnatt, Ohio, May 1-6. 


Recordings Available 


Reeordings of the Americans All— 
Immigrants All radio broadeast series 
are now ayailable at cost through the 
Office of Edueation Seript Exehange, 
Washington, D. C. 

The series was first heard over the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. Pro- 
grams told, through dramatizations, the 
story of the growth of the United States 
in terms of immigrant contributions. 
Upon requests of sehools and educational 
groups, the series was made available in 
permanent form. 

Reeordings are in two sizes: (1) 12- 
ineh—playable at 78 revolutions per 
These reeordings ean be played 
on the ordinary phonograph. (2) 16- 
ineh—playable at 3334 revohitions per 


niunute. 


minute. Speeial play-back equipment 
is needed for the latter. 

For further infomnation about the 
recordings, write the Office of Edueation 


Script Exehange, Washington, D. C. 
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Excerpts 


Summary ot “The Summary” 


*& %& WH «As a compact record of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Adminis- 
fi ¥ trators Convention held in Cleve- 
land February 25-March 2, a sum- 
mary of the convention was distributed on 
the closing day in the form of a 32-page 
pamphlet. 
The following are excerpts from that sum- 
mary: 


Education for Democracy or Dictatorship 


“The 1939 convention reflected the concern 
of our day for the security of democratic in- 
stitutions. The recurrent crises which have 
shaken domestic and foreign affairs in the 
past year have echoed through our thought 
as a group during the past week. It is im- 
possible to refrain from inquiring whether the 
educational foundations of our democratic 
society are in good order. How have these 
foundations endured 10 years of depression 
and conflict? Are there hidden, rotting tim- 
bers which have served their day and need to 
be replaced? This was a convention pro- 
foundly, almost anxiously, concerned with 
the function of education in safeguarding and 
improving democracy.” 


Education, Propaganda, and Press Freedom 


“The press and the radio and the school 
have common cause in the freedom of expres- 
sion. Where one is censored or restricted, the 
others cannot hope to remain free. 

“Shall American socicty go the whole way in 
permitting freedom of speech even to fanatics 
and fools? ‘Yes,’ answers the panel on 
Propaganda and Intellectual Freedom, quali- 
fying its affirmative only by recognition of the 
laws of libel and slander. Little faith in 
democracy is evidenced by those who fear 
that its institutions will not survive compari- 
son with those of any other type of govern- 
ment.” 


Administrative Foundations of Education 


“The school administrator must subordi- 
nate personal advantage. He must look 
ahead as a governmental statesman. He 
must ever remember that he is a component 
element in a tremendous social foree. Pro- 
moting the general welfare through profes- 
sional service must be one of his mottoes. 

“The administrator’s vision must extend 
to wide and far horizons. <A superintendent 
of schools must realize that the very nature of 
administration demands the careful observ- 
ance of democratic principles. Undemocratic 
policies cannot prevail in the administration 
of democratic public education.” 


Social Foundations of Education 


“The schools’ obligation consists of helping) 
the individual to see that his random impulses 
must be expanded into significant purposes in 
harmony with the best interests of the social 
group. These purposes must eventually in- 
corporate a democratic way of living which 
includes: (1) ‘a profound respect for the 
worth of the individual . . . (2) a belief that 
each individual has the capacity to learn to 
act on thinking . . . and (3) a belief that the 
purposes of education should be formed by 
teachers and pupils through the interactive 
processes of living.’ ” 


* * * * 


“New social conditions and new concep-~ 
tions of the nature of instruction modify 
school administration, guidance, and super- 
vision. Certain administrative features, out 
of harmony with modern educational concep- 
tions, block improvement of the educational 
opportunity of children. Administration 
exists to make instruction possible and all 
administrative judgments should be made on 
the basis of effect on the development of 
children. The guidance service provides for 
a careful definition of student characteristics 
and needs. It aids in the definition of per- 
sonal goals. Its relationship to instruction 
is very close and the teacher will carry many 
of the guidance responsibilities. The shift 
in emphasis in supervision has been very 
striking. The focus is now on the learner and 
his needs and not on the teacher, as it was 
formerly. The total staff, including the 
administrator and the supervisor, improve in 
service as they carry on activities designed to 
improve learning.” 


* * * * 


“History gives boards of education an in- 
ercasingly important place in the service of 
the people. The board of education should be 
fiscally freed, be elected by the people, and be 
ulestricted by geographic or political lhmita- 
tions. Schoolboard membership must train 
itself for statesmanlike protection of budgets. 
The board member must understand the cul- 
ture and government under which the publie 
schools operate. He sloughs off prejudices; 
he examines traditions; he respects the rights 
of others; he gives courteous hearing to all; he 
is the protector of freedom; he secks guidance 
in hitherto unexplored realms. Through State 
organizations, schoolboards relate their prob- 
lems to those of other conununities and serve 
with the state and national implications of the 
service in mind.” 


* * * * 
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“School buildings must fit the needs of each 


ommunity. Significant advance has been 
ade with reference to safety, sanitation, 
ighting, decoration, and other similar matters, 
ut insufficient attention has bcen paid to the 
asic problem of what constitutes a school 
lant. Medieval architectural inheritances 
still dominate largely in this ficld.” 


*® ** % * 


“The rural community can become a tre- 
mendously powerful influence in the direction 
of social stability if proper and adequate edu- 
eational opportunities are provided. To serve 
this end the small community demands big 
men as educational leaders, broader coneepts 
of the educational program, and larger units 
of support, administration, and supervision. 
The unit of administration should be as large 
as possible consistent with the retention of the 
feeling of ownership of and responsibility for 
the schools. Local autonomy should ever 
preserve and accentuate that American spirit 
which says ‘These schools are our schools.’ ”’ 


* * * * 


“Delegates attended nearly 250 sessions 
addressed by more than 700 speakers, among 
them Jan Masaryk, former minister from 
Czechoslovakia at London; Secretary of the 
Interior Harold L. Iekes; Lord Bertrand 
Russell, English philosopher; Ben 8. Cherring- 
ton, director of the Bureau of Cultural Rela- 
tions of the United States Department of 
Statc; Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver, Cleveland, 
Ohio; in addition to many leading educators. 

“The convention program was organized 
under the direction of President John A. Sex- 
son, supcrintendent of schools, Pasadena, 
California. Dr. Sexson chose for his theme 
‘The Foundations of American Education.’ 
Many sessions had for their purpose putting 
to work in the schools the recommendations 
of the Educational Policies Commission which 
for three years has been outlining the funda- 
mental nature of education.” 


* 7 % * 


“Informal conferenees were conducted es- 
| pecially to acquaint superintendents of schools 
with new and practical approaches to vital 
problems. Nearly 100 specialists were on hand 
at appointed times to conduct the discussions 
and eonfer with interested visitors. A notable 
feature of the conferences was the high type of 
leadership personnel. 

“The displays of carefully selected materials 
won more attention than the eonferences 
themselves. Especially prepared exhibits 
came from 216 sources, including State, city, 
county, and village school systems. Contribu- 
tions were also reeeived from commercial and 
civic organizations. There was something 
helpful for all types of school workers, organ- 
ized in attractive and usable ways. Many 
visitors took advantage of the opportunity to 
make careful notes. Numerous requests were 
reecived to borrow the exhibit panels for use 
by students and teaehers in universities and 
for display at educational gatherings. 
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at right: 

The artist’s 
conception of 
education in 
our democracy 
today. 
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Courtesy N. E. A. 


“The subjects selected for emphasis were 
safety education, policymaking, eurriculum 
planning, guidance, placement, personnel, 
tests and measurements, American Education 
Week, and reports of superintendents of 
sehools. 


* * * * 


“The sessions of the convention closed on 
March 2, with a presentation on America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air from the platform 
of the Cleveland Hall. For the first time this 
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Courtesy Willard Combes, Cleveland Press. 


Illustration 

at left: 

\ The cover page of 
\ the “Summary of 
\ the 1939 Conven- 


tion”? which  ap- 


’ pearcd so promptly 
2 on the conyention’s 
“closing day that it 
LEE scemed like an 


Ze ‘extra’? just off the 
press. 


program was removed from its home at Town 
Hall, N. Y. Under the direction of George 
V. Denny, Jr., three speakers discussed the 
question Are the Schools Doing Their Job? 
The speakers were Luther H. Gulick, Director, 
Regents’ Inquiry Into the Cost of Public 
Education in the State of New York, J. W. 
Studebaker, Commissioner of Education, and 
Mortimer J. Adler of Chicago. 

“Newly elected officers are: Ben G. Gra- 
ham, Pittsburgh, Pa., President; John A. 
Sexson, Pasadena, Calif., First Vice-President; 
Homer W. Anderson, Omaha, Nebr., Second 
Vice-President; and Willian J. Hamilton, 
Oak Park, II1., Executive Committee member.” 
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Klementary Education: Is it all Settled? 


by Bess Goodykoontz, Assistant Commissioner of Education 


%* Hk %& «-\ certain radio commentator ends 

ane each of his broadeasts with the 
" (i statement, “Well, that’s the top of 

ead the news as it looks from here, ladies 
and gentlemen.” In the same spirit I shall 
try to deseribe some of the “top problems” 
whieh workers in elementary education faee, 
as those problems look tome. But it may be 
profitable first to review some of the charae- 
teristics of this educational empire. The list 
eould be extensive, but I shall name only six 
prnnary ceharaeteristies of present-day cle- 
mentary edueation which may serve as a sort 
of background against which later to consider 
its problems. 


Some Charaeteristics 


1. In terms of the numbers uf persens in- 
volved, elementary education represents our big- 
gest educaticnal program.—The numbers them- 
selves are startling. Twenty-two and three- 
fourths millions of persons, in this ease per- 
sons aged 5 to 14 or thereabouts, make up this 
edueational level. Most of them are in 
publie schools; 1 in 10 are in private elemen- 
tary schools. This group of more than 20 
millions represents nearly one-fifth of all the 
Americans on the mainland. I doubt if many 
similar groups with common interests such 
as theirs ean be found. 

These millions of elementary school ehil- 
dren represent a phenomenal inerease in pum- 
bers. In 1880 elementary schools enrolled 10 
million ehildren; in 1900, 16 million; in 1920, 
21 million—a growth of more than 100 per- 
cent in 40 years. Something of the propor- 
tionate size of this school group ean be seen in 


ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 


Of 100 students, 75 are going to elementary sehool, 21 to high sehool, and 4 to college. 


the faet that seeondary school enrollments, 
whieh have certainly pyramided dramatically 
in reeent deeades, are now less than one-third 
of elementary school enrollments, with a total 
of about 6% million. In faet, of every 100 
children and young people attending school in 
this country, 75 are going to the elementary 
schools; 21 to the high school; and 4 to college. 
When September rolls around each year and 
students pack up their books and start back to 
school, 75 mareh off to the nearby elementary 
school, 21 to the high school, and 4 to college. 

It is easy for the public to be unaware of 
this, our biggest school group. For one thing, 


Increase in elementary school enrollments: Each figure represents a millton ehildren. 


22% 


the publie sees the constant inereases in see- 
ondary schools and sympathizes with the press- 
ing problems of young people at that age. 
But so far as numbers are concerned, if the 
present small deereases in elementary sehool 
enrollments and the present dramatie inereases 
in secondary enrollments continued at present 
rates (which is highly improbable), by 1950 
enrollments in secondary schools would still 
be less than one-half of those in elementary 
schools. In other words, the sheer bulk of the 
problem of elementary edueation is a charac- 
teristie which eannot be overemphasized. 

2. The elementary school is typically grades 
I to VIII.—Traditionally this has been true 
sinee the early years of graded publie eduea- 
tion in this country, and at the present time in 
41 States the common school is recognized as 
grades I to VIII; in 4 States, it is grades I to 
VII; and in 3 States, there are both seven- 
and eight-grade schools. 

During reeent years reorganization of the 
upper grades of the elementary school and the 
lower grades of the secondary sehool has been 
urged. This eame about partly beeause of 
pressure for space in many school systems as 
both elementary and scecondary sehool enroll- 
ments expanded; but in addition, psychologi- 
eal and educational investigations showed the 
need for richer school programs for adolescent 
children. Therefore a new unit in the school 
system—the junior high school—developed to 
provide these richer programs. This unit 
promptly took on some of the eharaeteristies 
of secondary sehools, with their specialized 
eourses and instruetors, departmentalization, 
eourse and eredit systems, and so on. New- 
type programs ineluded more social sciences; 
exploratory courses in science, mathematies, 
languages; courses in the practieal arts. 
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EnroHments in the publie elementary school. 


But in spite of arguments, in spite of pres- 
sure for space, in spite of new training courses 
especially designed for junior high school teach- 
ers, the junior high school is by no means univer- 
sal. In 1934, only 27 percent of seventh-grace 
and 30 percent of eighth-grade boys and girls 
were inreorganized seeondary schools. In oth- 
er words, 70 percent of all seventh- and eighth- 
grade ehildren are still in elementary schools; 
in rural areas nearly all upper grades are in 
elementary rather than secondary schools. 

At the lower end of the age range, kinder- 
gartens are ordinarily thought to represent the 
beginning year for elementary schools. Over 
a period of about 80 years movements have 
waxed and waned for the establishment of 
kindergartens as an integral part of elementary 
schools. But apparently the country is not 
convinced. In 1986, 650,000 children were 
attending both public and private kindergar- 
tens. Had they all been 5-year-olds, this 
number would have represented only about 
30 percent of all the S-year-olds in the 
country. Kindergartens must then be ruled 
out as a typical element in present elementary 
schools, so far as general practice is concerned. 
We are still dealing with an eight-grade ele- 
mentary school. 

3. The home backgrounds of elementary 
school children represent wide differences, all of 
which influence the school progrom.—If someone 
were to list the names of 10 persons who are 
considered authorities in elementary educa- 
tion, persons devoting their lives to work in 
this field, it is probable that most if not all of 
the 10 persons would now be living in large 
towns or cities. The same would be true of 
authors of children’s texts, or of the persons 
working on the elementary school curriculum. 
They may have come from the farm or small 
town, but they must now plan consciously if 
they are not to think primarily in terms of 
city life. 

But what is the situation so far as home 
backgrounds of elementary school children are 
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concerned? To state it briefly, of every 100 
children attending elementary schools, 52 live 
in the country or in villages; 17 in small towns 


from 2,500 to 10,000 population; 7 in cities 
from 10,000 to 30,000; 5 in cities from 30,000 
to 100,000; and 19 in cities of 100,000 and 
more. These figures show that so far as ele- 
mentary school children are concerned, 70 
percent of them still live in the country or in 
little towns close to the country. This neces- 
sarily influences the thinking in regard to their 
school programs. Can there be a fixed State 
curriculum? What problems are there in the 
selection of State texts? How do statements 
of standards take into account these back- 
ground differences? What problems are raised 
by the administrative demands for the reor- 
ganization of school units into larger geo- 
graphic areas? 

Nationality backgrounds also show wide 
variations. We have been Americans a long 
time now, and we tend to think that because 
immigration has been slowed down, relatively 
few new Americans are coming into the coun- 
try. But according tu the census, one child 
in five, aged 14 years or under is foreign-born 
or of foreign-born or mixed parentage. That 
is, one in five may speak or hear frequently 
some foreign language; one in five has emo- 
tional and social connections which color his 
beliefs, understandings, and reactions. 


Where elementary school ehildren live 
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One clementary school child in five has a foreign background. 


These are only two ways in whieh differing 
home backgrounds present school problems. 
There are many others, but these will serve to 
illustrate their importanee. 

4. Public clemcentary teachers represent one 
of the Natton’s largest employee groups.— There 
are at present more than 600,000 teachers, 
principals, and supervisors in elementary 
schools. This may well be one of our largest 
single employee groups. It is certainly one 
of the largest professional groups with eommon 
interests and eommon purposes. The present 
total National Education Association member- 
ship is around 200,000. The American Legion 
in February of this year had a membership of 
approximately 750,000. The Y. W. C. A. 
had something over 600,000. There were 
approximately 300,000 trained nurses, 150,000 
physicians. In other words, in comparison 
with these groups, public elementary school 
teachers represent a very large, a very useful 
and potentially a very powerful group. Sixty 
percent of all Ameriean teachers, including 
college teaehers, are in pubhe elementary 
schools. 

5. The elementary school must continue to 
work for higher standards of training for its 
teachers.—It is still possible to hear the state- 
ment that teaching in this country is not yet 
an educated profession. Records show that 
by no means all teachers in elementary schools 
have the equivalent of graduation from a 2- 
year normal school. In fact the proportion of 
teachers having 2 years of college ranges from 
38 percent in the one- and two-teacher schools 
in open country to 91 percent in cities of 100,- 
000 population. To be sure some States 
(Arizona, California, Connecticut, Delaware, 
and Rhode Island) now require 4 years of 
college as a minimum for certification for ele- 
mentary school teaching, but we have a long 
way to go before clententary school teachers 
as & group will be college graduates. 

Salarics have much to do with this situation, 
both as cause and effect. It is not reasonable 
for the public to expect to buy much education 
for 40 children for $882 a year, the average 
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annual salary of elementary school teachers 
in 1936. On the other hand, it is not reason- 
able to expect that a school district will pay 
generously for the services of a teacher who has 
little more than high-school ae as pro- 
fessional preparation. 

6. Elementary education is seer in tts 
philosophy and its practices along fairly definite, 
consistent, and gcnerally accepted lines of 
growth.—This final characteristic is the least 
statistical of all, unless it be in an enumeration 
of satisfied customers. ‘Testimony of parents 
and teachers that children enjoy school is 
plentiful, but it is hard to tabulate. However, 
the changes taking place in elementary schools 
are without doubt in the direction of more 
meaningful, more valuable experienees for 
boys and girls. 

It is not unusual for onlookers to be misled 
by the confusion of sounds, the imposing vo- 
eabulary, the apparent conflicts in funda- 
mental philosophy enveloping elementary edu- 
cation like a fog. But behind the fog things 
are going on—maybe not so fast as we should 
like, not so universally as we could wish, not 
always so wisely as might be. But no more 
ean the dictum of a former university presi- 
dent be true that elementary schools ‘‘very 
properly devote themselves largely to enabling 
children to acquire tools of knowledge.” 
Klementary schools are planning their pro- 
grams close to the needs, the interests, and 
the potentialities of their elientele. 


Critical Problems 


These characteristics make a sort of back- 
drop against which we may consider some of 
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the critical problems of elementary education 
at the present time. I will suggest only a few. 

1. Developing a profession of elementary 
school tcaching.—There are many evidences 
that we do not yet have such a profession, 
When will we hear for the last time: “I am 
only a grade teacher!’ ‘That expression re- 


flects a feeling of inferiority, an assumption of” 


an inferior social and economic status. So 
long as that exists, it is difficult to build pro- 
fessional spirit. 

Not long ago at the convention of one of the 
State teachers’ associations, a member of our 
staff addressed two seetions—the primary 
teacliers and the intermediate grade teachers. 
The intermediate grade teachers totaled fewer 
than 15; the primary teachers were several 
hundred in number. These two meetings 
took place on the same day. ‘They represent, 
I think, a typical situation. There is a profes- 
sion of teaching in the primary grades which 
has been built up over many years by super- 
visors of primary grades and by persons in 
teacher-training institutions who have devoted 
their lives to preparing teachers for the primary 
school. Primary teachers have had excellent 
training; they have received higher salaries 
than teachers in other grades; they have fairly 
permanent tenure; they stay on the job. 
Teachers in intermediate and upper grades do 
not have these advantages. In _ teachers’ 
meetings they wander from one section to 


another; on the job they wander more fre-_ 
quently from one grade to another and from — 


one school to another. 
an upper grade or into high school where con- 
ditions are better. Too often they are 
wanderers actually and professionally. 

There are still other difficulties in the way 
of creating a profession of elementary school 
teaching; the youthfulness of teachers, their 
mobility, and the relative tsolation and loneli- 
ness of their jobs. The high schools have 
needed more and more teachers and have been 
in a position to pay for them. Consequently, 
though the elementary schools have served a 
very useful purpose as a training ground for 
high-school teachers, they have suffered in the 
process. What can be done about this sttua- 
tion? Closer relationship with teacher-train- 
ing institutions, a new organization for 
intermediate and upper grade teachers, or the 
stimulation of an existing one in the State 
teachers’ associations may be possibilities. 

2. Facilitate adjustments in elementary schools 
required by changing enrollments and changing 
standards.— What do the decreasing enroll- 
ments in elementary sehools suggest? For 
one thing, smaller groups, fortunately; for 
another, more adequate space for the activity 
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They hope to get into | 


programs which have been so handicapped in 
erowded quarters; for another, more cquip- 
ment than when the available funds had to be 
spread over continually increasing numbers. 
These things we hope for. There may be 
others. 

What about the lower grades in the elemen- 
tary school? Probably there is no one now 
who docs not agrce that what we think of as 
the kindergarten type of training is desirable 
for all children. Recent emphasis on reading 
readiness and readiness for other educational 
activitics has shown us the importance of the 
kindergarten type of initial school experience. 
But SO years of trying to make the kindergar- 
ten an adjunct to the school and comparative 
failure in securing that objective should lead 
us to be realistic about the situation. Should 
we longer continue to permit most of the be- 
ginning first-grade children to miss kindergar- 
ten training? Since we are up against a stone 
wall so far as legislation and funds are con- 
cerned for the establishment of more kinder- 
gartens, is there a possibility of working out 
some reorganization in the beginning classes 
of the elementary school—a sort of primary 
school which will incorporate kindergarten 
type of training as the first year or first grade 
for every child? In every elementary school 
could kindergartens then become the first year 
in name and the first year become kindergarten 
in type? 

If that were done, every child might have 
the type of training which we recognize as 
desirable for him in his first experience at 
school. 

And what about adjustment at the upper 
end of the elementary school? We have seen 
that most of the seventh and eighth grades 
are now in the elementary schocl. Have 
their programs been changed in line with 
recommendations for junior high-school pro- 
grams? In some schools they certainly have: 
Exploratory courses in science, in industrial 
arts, and in social studies open up new and 
meaningful worlds to the young student, at 
the same time providing opportunity for 
continued practice of fundamental reading, 
Janguage, and mathematical skills. For the 
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elementary schools, including these upper 
elementary grades, fundamental studies are 
much needed to give some dependable bases 
for deciding what is a good life for children 
at different stages of devclopment; what are 
the educational vitamins essential for a good 
fare. Any adult who has worked with children 
could list dozens, if not hundreds of topics— 
units of work—which are of interest to children 
and which have a measure of desirable content. 
Which of all of these to sclect is the difficult 
problem. 

The question is no more important for 
children in the upper elementary schoo] than 
it is for others, including high-school students. 
It is only heightened by our present indecision 
as to what to do about these seventh and cighth 
grades. Since the depression stopped school 
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building programs and the top floors of many 
elementary schools are empty because of the 
declining enrollments, superintendents and 
the public are asking, ‘‘Why move the seventh 
and eighth grades to high-school buildings 
that are already jammed?” In some citics 
there is now a definite plan to keep seventh- 
and eighth-grade children in the elementary 
school. There can be no harm to them in 
this, if their programs are well thought out. 
The harm comes if they are to remain in or to 
return to the traditional programs of former 
years. Curriculum adjustments of this sort are 
needed here, and for other age groups as well. 

3. Instituting an in-service training pro- 
gram.—To supervisors of elementary schools 
this may scem the most important problem 
of all. What we have seen of the inadequate 
training or unevenness of training of teachers, 
of the rapid turnover in the teaching staff, 
and of the remoteness of many clementary 
school positions, points emphatically to the 
importance of an in-service training program. 
Other things heighten this impression—the 
typically large classes, the frequently inade- 
quate equipment, and the present-day con- 
flicts in philosophy which cannot help but 
concern teachers, all show the nced for wise, 
constructive, thoughtful plans for helping 
teachers on the job. 

The difficulty is of course to find techniques 
for in-service training that will work at long 
range. Such techniques can be classified 
roughly into three ty pes—personal visits of 
supervisors, supervision through local officials 
such as principals, and printed matter. 
Usually the elementary supervisor must have 


(Concluded on page 248) 
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Radio’s “important publie trust.” 


*& %& %& ‘In a fast moving ficld such as 

education by radio it is fruitful 
Ny " to consider frequently the trends 

in ideas among private companies, 
and the trends in the sebools and colleges. 
It is important to ask: “What’s ahead?” 
‘Where are these trends leading us?” ‘ What 


signifieance do they have for edueation by 
radio?” 


Trends in Ideas 


A few days after the Orson Welles broad- 
cast dramatizing a fictitious attack upon the 
earth from Mars, I sat in the offiee of an 
official of one of our major networks. He 
said he was rather glad that the disturbance 
aroused by the broadcast had taken place. 
Why? “Because,” said he, “it brought home 
to those of us responsible for the day-to-day 
management of radio programs the fact that 
we hold an important public trust. We must 
be increasingly sensitive to our public 
responsibilties.”’ 

This view of an official of one of our great 
radio companies was echoed again a few days 
later when Chairman MeNinch, of the 
Federal Communieatious Commission, ad- 
dressed a conference of radio broadcasters. 
Mr. MeNineh said: 

“Underlying every phase of broadcasting 
is the basie fact that all radio frequencies 
belong to the people. . . . This means that 
the primary use of these frequencies should 
be to serve the Ameriean people through 
programs that are informative, educational, 
entertaining, or now and then perhaps all 
three. 

“Sueh a policy is not inconsistent with the 
making of a reasonable return upon invest- 
ment, provided there is good management. 
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Trends in Education by Radio 


by William Dow Boutwell, Director, Radio Division 


But it excludes any right to make such a 
profit at the expense of the quality of the 
service rendered.” 

These declarations of the publie responsi- 
bility in radio are not exactly new, and yet 
there are elements of newness in the situation. 
There is broader recognition today that radio 
is no longer a plaything and no ‘longer a 
device merely to bring entertainment into the 
home. There is a growing understanding 
of the tremendous power of this new medium 
of communication, and a growing sense of 
responsibility to use it in the interests and for 
the welfare of our democracy. 

There is evidence also that our ideas of the 
special nature of radio as a medium of com- 
munication are beginning to take shape. 
We are beginning to aceept the idea that this 
medium, like any other medium, has special 
rules, and unless one discovers and follows 
the rules, one cannot be suecessful. 


Trends in Private Agencies 


What do we see when we turn to the study 
of trends in private agencies having respon- 
sibility for radio? The first thing we see is 
rather little change in the types of broadcasts 
commereially sponsored. The daytime 15- 
minute human drama “shows” and the big 
nighttime variety ‘‘shows”’ are still the favor- 
ites. Audienee participation shows, and par- 
ticularly good drama, seem to be growing in 
favor among the commereial agencies. On the 
whole, however, there is less experimentation 
than one might expect. The networks, on 
the other hand, are experimenting on sustain- 
ing programs. The experiments made on 
the Columbia Workshop programs are finding 
their way into commercial practice. Experi- 
ments are also being made in recruiting out- 
standing playwrights to create programs. 
The radio concerts under the direction of 
Toscanini are themselves a demonstration 
and a signpost to the future. Joseph Maddy’s 
adventures in teaching the playing of instru- 
ments, and the “Adventures in Reading” are 
examples of programs out on the new frontiers 
of radio. 

In the field of education, significant trends 
also appear. The Columbia Broadcasting 
System last year formed a distinguished 
committee to guide its development of pro- 
grams in the field of adult education. The 
National Broadcasting Co. engaged former 
President James R. Angell of Yale, and more 
recently Waltcr Preston, to assist and guide 
the development of educational programs. 
There is a growing willingness of the networks 
to engage in practical cooperation with educa- 
tional agencies interested in ereating high- 
grade educational programs. Both NBC 


and CBS have eooperated generously in the 
creation of programs of the Offiee of Education, 

The World Is Yours, a series based on the 
Smithsonian Institution; Wings for the Alar- 
lins, a series on edueation; and Americans All 
—Immigrants All, a series showing contribn- 
tions of the various races to the building of the 
United States. 

The broadcasting companies eontributed 
valuable network time, studios for reliearsals 
and program presentation, technical staffs, 
assistance in promotion and station relations 
services, 

In conneetion with the activities of private 
companies concerned with radio, the Federal 
Radio Education Committee should reeeive 
special mention. This eommittee was set” 
up by the Federal Communications Commis-_ 
sion with Commissioner of Education, J. W. 
Studebaker as chairman, in order to find ways 
of developing cooperation between the broad- 
casters and educators. Commercial broad- 
casters, through the National Association of 
Broadeasters, and educators, through out- 
standing foundations, have eontributed to 
carrying on of serviees of this committee. 
Two research programs financed from this 
source have been under way for some time: 
One at Princeton and one at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. In addition, the Seript Exchange 
has been inaugurated in the Offiee of Educa- 
tion, making scripts available for noncom- 
mercial production throughout the United 
States. 


Script Exchange 


The extent of the services of the Script 
Exehange may be measured by the faet that 
more than 155,000 copies of scripts have been 
distributed on request during the past 2 years. 
There are now 281 script titles in the exchange. 
The demand for scripts has been so heavy 
that the Script Exchange has instituted a 
library serviee by which scripts are loaned 
for 3 weeks while they can be eopied. One 
important set of 13 scripts, the Let Freedom 
Ring series on the Bill of Rights (Office of Edu- 
eation Bulletin, 1937, No. 32) together with a 
manual of suggestions on their use (Bulletin, 
1937, No. 33) may be obtained through the 
Superintendent of Documents, United States 
Government Printing Office. In addition, the 
Seript Exchange bas prepared other aids for 
the promotion of loeal educational broadcast- 
ing: Radio Manual, Production Manual, 
Glossary of Radio Terms, Bibliography of 
Good References on Radio, and more recently 
a Handbook of Sound Effects. To date more 
than 20,000 copies of these aids have been 
distributed on request. 


(Concluded on page 248) 
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Vocational Education and Rehabilitation 


by J. C. Wright, Assistant Commissioner for Vocational Education 
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Many interesting and significant 1, 850,000 see iz a 
trends and developments come to | || | | 
light as one studies the annual re- YpGeo ele 
ports of State boards for vocational LE Sea 
education. oe 

Because the reports present such tangible 1,700,000 : 
evidence of growth, it may be well to state ale 
at onee that enrollment in vocational educa- 
tion schools and classes—agriculture, trade 1,600,000 
and industry, home economies, and the dis- 
tributive oceupations—last ycar was 1,810,- 
150—an increase over the previous year of 1,500,000 
more than 313,000. The comparison may be 
carried still further, also, by reealling that the 
enrollment for the fiscal year 1917-18—the 1,400,000 
first year in whieh the Federal voeational 
education act was in operation—was 164,123. 1, 350,000 
Enrollment in vocational education schools : || 

300,000 
and classes has inereased steadily and con- 
sistently, even during years of economic 1, 250,000 
recession, over a period of 21 years. 

It is possible by means of table IT to eompare 
year by year the enrollments in each field of 1,150,000 
vocational edueation with the exception of 
distributive education which was not provided 
for under Federal grants until July 1, 1937, 1,050,000 
when appropriations authorized under the 
George-Deen Act for distributive edueation 1,000,000 
became available. 

Table II, it will be noted, shows the enroll- 
ment of schools and elasses by types in 1937— oe 


1, 200,000 


950,000 


38, as well as the inereases in these enrollments 


. 850,000 
over the previous year. z 
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Agricultural Education 


= 
750,000) 
One of the important developments in the 700,000 ese [| = 


field of agricultural edueation is the practice 
in a number of States and local communities bp. 000 =a 
of vocational agriculture teachers cooperating 600,000 a 
with home eeonomies teachers in setting up 
programs for the improvement of the farm, 550, 000 =: q 
the farm home, and the community. saint 
Worthy of mention is the cooperative : 
effort now being made by supervisory and 450,000 ri 
teacher-training staffs to plan long-time pro- 
P : : ° 400,000 }_ 
grams of research in agricultural education. 
This plan is based on the assumption that 350,000 mI zal 
State programs of vocational education in 
agriculture should be founded upon infor- elope, i 
mation obtained through studies and researeh 7 ls R 
in phases of agricultural edueation which ical 
need development. About 12 States have 200, 000) Bi 
already set up long-time researeh programs. , 
melee 
100,000 = 
Diagram I—Enrollment im All Sehools Wee 
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Nearly all the States report increased em- 
phasis on iimproving instruction in farm shop. 
Institutions which train prospective teachers 
of vocational agriculture are providing better 
facilities than heretofore. Several States now 
have full-time resident and itinerant teacher 
trainers in farm mechanics, some of whoin 
serve not only as instructors in preemploy- 
ment courses, but also as teachers of courses 
in special summer schools and off-campus 
courses for employed teachers. Especially 
important is the fact that many farm-mechan- 
ics courses place special emphasis upon practi- 
eal farin repairs. 


Instruction for those enrolled in vocational 
agriculture classes carried on under Federal 
grants has taken on some new angles. There 
is & more or less universal tendency on the 
part of teachers of vocational agriculture, for 
instance, to insist that voeational agriculture 
students plan their supervised farming pro- 
grams on a long-time basis and on a diversified 
plan, so that these projects may become the 
nucleus around which to build their perma- 
nent farming programs. 


In New Jersey, photostatic maps of coun- 
ties have been analyzed to show farm and 
enterprise data for each of the townships of 
the various school areas in which vocational 
agriculture departments are organized. On 
the basis of the information secured in this 
way, agricultural teachers have organized 
supervised farm practice patterns for their 
school areas, and are helping their pupils to 
fit their individual farm project programs to 
these patterns. Vocational program planning 
for counties and local communities has become 
ahnost a routine policy in the Central States. 
In such programs, recognition is given to the 
need of a complete program of agricultural 
education which includes instruction for high- 
school groups in day classes, for young farmers 
in part-time classes, and for adult farmers in 
evcning classes. 


Some States have found it necessary to 
meet the demand of adult farmers for instruc- 
tion in evening classes by appointing specia! 
teachers to devote full time to adult classes. 

Special importance attaches to the policy 
adopted by a number of States of adding to 
their teacher-training staffs subject-matter 
specialists whose duty it is to make available 
to the teacher materials relating to activities 
being carricd on by various agencies set up to 
render service to the farmer, and to supply 
other information which will be of value. 


Vocational education agencies are more and 
more coming to realize the necessity for pro- 
viding a program of placement for those who 
have completed training in a field of vocational 
education. Many effective plans have been 
adopted by agricultural teachers, working 
with various agencies such as private banks, 
Federal land banks, insurance companies, and 
others to sccure placement of agricultural 
education graduates as far as possible on 
farms of their own. 


Increased attention is being given in con- 
nection with vocational agriculture courses to 
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TaBLe I.—Enrollment in vocational schools operated under State plans, by years: 1918-88 


Total 
: Agricul- | Trade and Home 

Year tural industrial | economics 

Number Increase 
1, 810, 150 313, 313 460, 876 685, S04 627, 394 
1, 496, 837 115, 136 394, 400 606, 212 496, 225 
1, 381, 701 134, 178 347, 728 579, 971 454, 002 
1,247, 523 128, 383 329, 367 536, 932 381, 224 
1,119, 140 131, 187 289, 361 486, 058 343, 721 
}, 150, 327 1 25, §35 285, 978 537, 512 346, 837 
1, 176, 162 58, 606 257, 255 579, 591 339, 316 
1, 117, 556 53, 020 237, 200 602, 755 227, 601 
1, 064, 5386 16, 560 198, 325 633, 153 238, 058 
1, 047, 976 48, 945 171, 466 627, 397 249, 113 
999, 031 87, 405 147, 481 619, 548 232, 002 
- 911, 626 26, 351 129, 032 564, 188 218, 406 
885, 275 92, $51 111, 585 537, 738 235, 952 
792, 424 102, 369 94, 765 490, 791 206, 868 
690, 055 153, 527 89, 640 428, 473 171, 942 
536, 528 60, 700 71, 298 325, 889 139, 341 
475, 828 151, 58] 60, 236 296, 884 118, 708 
324, 247 59, 189 43, 352 217, 500 63, 395 
265, 058 70, 163 81, 301 184, 819 48, 988 
194, 895 30, 772 19, 933 135, 548 39, 414 
064,123. |. 5.20. 15, 450 117, 9384 30. 799 


‘Decrease. The decreases for 1933 and 1934 should be considered in connection with the decreases in Federal funds available 
in these years. A reduction in 1933 of 8 percent in these funds, and a further reduction in 1934 of 10 percent, as compared with 
the previous years, largely account for the decrease in enrollments of less than 3 percent for each of these years. 


TaBLE II.—Enrollment in vocational schools or classes operated under State plans: Year ended 
i June 80, 1988 
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Total Agrieul- | Trade and Home eco-| Business 
tural industrial nomies education 
1, 810, 150 460, 876 685, 804 627, 394 36, 076 
602, 256 158, 813 195, 867 215, 168 32, 408 
406, 513 42, 900 305, 734 54, 211 3, 668 
801, 381 259, 163 308,01 59] ==eeeee eee 


313, 313 66, 476 79, 592 131, 169 36, 076 
200, 753 36, 066 67, 216 65, 063 32, 408 
29, 638 13, 572 8, 480 3, 918 3, 668 
Bry, ee 16, 838 3, 896 62513502 
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training In cooperative buying and selling 
activities. Students receive training in these 
activities by participating in cooperative buy- 
ing and selling organizations already in exist- 
enee or by organizing and participating in the 
management of an association of their own. 

Because of the fact that a eomparatively 
small number of Negro boys reach high school 
and remain to study vocational agriculture, 
a definite attempt is being made to draw into 
Negro vocational agriculture classes young 
men who have not had high-school training 
but who need agricultural training. 

A step in the right direetion has been taken 
in a number of States which have started 
studies to determine how the training of 
vocational agriculture teachers in the land- 
grant colleges may be more closely correlated 
with the actual needs of agricultural teachers 
in service, 

Several States report inercased emphasis 
on vocational agriculture subjects in junior 
colleges. Special courses in secondary grade 
agriculture are now offered in at least two 
States of the Pacific region. 

An effort has been made in the past year 
to meet instruction for out-of-school farm 
youth who desire or necd training to help 
them become established in farming. This 


has been done by freeing agricultural teachers 
from the necessity of teaching academic 
subjects, by the employment of teachers to 
do only part-time and evening teaching, and 
by the employment of special coordinators 
Or supervisors to promote and _ supervise 
part-time and evening classes. 


Trade and Industrial Education 


Reports from the country as a whole indi- 
cate that there has been a definite improve- 
ment and expansion in the evening trade 
extension training program for journeymen 
workers. This is probably due to the realiza- 
tion on the part of these workers of the need 
to keep abreast of changes in their trades 
and occupations. 

Increased attention has been given to the 
development of training for those engaged 
in public service ocecupations—one of the 
groups designated by the George-Deen Aet as 
definitely entitled to vocational training. Al- 
though training had previously been carried 
on in public service occupations which were 
clearly in the field of trade and industrial 
education, it was not until the George-Deen 
Act was passed in 1936 that vocational train- 
ing was specifically extended to these particu- 
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lar occupations. Through this program po- 
licemen, public-health nurses, firemen, tax 
assessors, inspectors of weights and measures, 
food inspectors, park officials, water plant 
operators, and workers in dozens of other 
public-service occupations are now receiving 
special vocational training. 

Special studies are being conducted to 
determine occupational opportunities for girls 
and women and the kind of training which 
should be deycloped for them. Changes in 
economic conditions, the enactment of wage 
and hour legislation, and the raising of the 
age of compulsory school attendance have 
significant bearings on vocational education 
and on the plaecment of girls and women in 
wage-carning pursuits. 

A glance at the varied types of problems on 
which research is being conducted by the 
States in trade and industrial education indi- 
cates that State boards for vocational educa- 
tion are definitely aware of the need for making 
changes in the training program and expanding 
it to meet present-day conditions. Among 
studies now under way, for instance, are those 
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Years, 1918-38 


concerned with the results of trade and indus- 
trial training courses; those conecrned with 
occupational trends in various States; those 
having to do with training needs; those relating 
to currieuluin development; and those eon- 
eerned with administration. 

Improvement and expansion is reported by 
the States in the program of training carried 
on in day trade classes. This is attributed to: 
(1) the raising of the age of employment which 
has barred youth of high-school age from 
regular jobs and has caused them to enroll in 
day trade classes in order to secure work ex- 
perience; and (2) a realization on the part of 
school administrators that secondary school 
offerings must be made much broader if the 
needs of young people are to be met. 

More noticeable than ever before is a ten- 
dency to inelude in trade-training courses, not 
only training in manipulative skill but also in- 
struction in the technical and eeonomic phases 
of industry. 

In small communities where the number of 
new workers necded in any single occupation 
is relatively few, it is sometimes difficult to 


organize training. To meet this problem a 
cooperative type of prograin in diversified 
occupations has been developed. Under this 
plan, young people are regularly employed for 
at least half time in various occupations in 
the community and spend the other half in 
school. <A coordinator—often the instructor— 
assists in adjusting school instruction and em- 
ployment necds and in personnel problems 
which arise in connection with cooperative 
training. 

To take care of enrollments in trade and 
industrial classcs in rural sections a nuinber 
of gencral industrial courses have been or- 
ganized. Among such have been noted: 
Courses in boat building and gasoline and 
Diesel engine operation and repair; general 
industrial courses offering training m auto- 
mechanics; building construction; watch re- 
pair; and general machine-shop work. New 
vocational courses of a technical nature have 
been added to the vocational offerings in a 
number of centers. 


Interesting information has been developed 
during the year through a study earricd on in 
the North Atlantic States which has attempted 
to get an answer to the question, What 
Becomes of the Trade School Graduate? 
This study shows that 64 percent of those 
trained last year were placed in the employ- 
ment for which they trained. An ineidental 
result of the study is the information it 
brought to light concerning new courses of 
study in such subjects as lithography, cafcteria 
management, millwrighting, and jewelry 
manufacturing, now being conducted in some 
of the North Atlantic States. 


The advisory committce plan—under which 
courses in trade and industrial education are 
organized and operated with the advice and 
cooperation of eommittces composed of repre- 
sentatives of employers, employees, and 
school authorities—has had special attention 
during the past year. More and more States 
are using this plan of safeguarding their 
training programs. 

States are centering much attention on 
teacher-training activities, both preemploy- 
ment and in-service. As an example, 38 
courses for employed teachers were offered 
last summer at the University of Florida, 
under the auspices of the State board for 
vocational education, in which 406 men and 
women were cnrolled. 

In the Southern States 142 diversified 
occupations training programs were offered 
last year, 74 of which were new. A special 
10-day training conference for coordinators 
of the diversified occupations type of program 
was conducted at Gulfport, Miss., and at 
various points in Alabama, Arkansas, Texas 
Georgia, North Carolina, and South Carolina. 
Similar conferences have been held also in 
many other sections of the country. 

Interest in development of apprenticeship 
training programs has continued during the 
year. Not only have special classes for 
apprentices been organized, but efforts have 
been made to relate the work of day trade 
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schools more directly to  preapprentice 
training. 

Two other factors in the trade and indus- 
trial education field have received marked 
attention in the year—developnicnt and 
strengthening of the conference method of 
training through which problems encountered 
by workmen may be fully and freely discussed, 
and the use of local and district supervisors 
and coordinators to see that trade and in- 
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dustrial cducation courses are organized and 
operated to meet local needs. 


Home Economics Education 


State plans for voeational education for the 
5-year period 1937-42 make special provision 
for the broadening of the kinds of home 
economies education programs to include 
groups of various ages and educational levels. 
Through the cooperative effort of school 


adininistrators, teacher trainers, supervisors, 
and tcachers, home economics cducation pro- 
grams have been adapted to varying school | 
situations and to the needs of members o 
many types of family groups. These broad- 
cued programs have been developed to meet 
conditions revealed through studies of actual 
home and community situations. 

Accompanying the effort to broaden the 
scope of home economics education programs 
has been the movement to strengthen pre- 
service training for teachers—particularly by 
providing expericnees which will prepare them 
to funetion in school and community pro- 
grams. To this end pre-service training work 
has emphasized student-tcaching of classes for 
out-of-school youth and adults and experience 
in home visiting. 

The “broadening” tendency apparent both 
in the instructional and teacher-training fields 
has extended, also, to the home projects car- 
ricd on by students as a part of their classroom 
instruetion. In all, approximately 615,000 
home projects were carried by home economics 
students during the year, divided as follows: 
Aspects of housing, 111,000; provision of food 
for family, 148,000; clothing problems, 175,- 
000; laundering problems, 19,000; care of 
children, 25,000; family health and care of the 
sick, 17,500; personal care and improvement, 
23,000; home management, 34,000; consumer 
buying, 14,000; family and social relationships, 
28,500; home ground improvement and gar- 
dening, 10,000; and misccllaneous projects, 
36,000. 

The States have during the year given 
attention to joint classes for out-of-school 
young men and young women. When the 
joint instructional plan is followed, men and 
women are in scparate groups for a part of 
the class period, the rest of the time being 
devoted to a joint discussion of such common 
problems as family finance, consumer buying, 
and community reercation. A number of 
States have arranged to expand programs 
already under way in the field of adult and 
parent education. In North Dakota two 
full-time itinerant teachers for adult classes 
have been employed. Similar additions have 
becn made in other States. Special attention 
is being given to the preparation of teachers 
for adult cducation classes through State con- 
ferences, summer sessions, or regular scssion 
courses in six of the Central States. 

State supervisors and teacher-training de- 
partments report that they have given con- 
siderable assistance to high-school adminis- 
trators and tcachers in the organization of 
additional courses in homemaking for boys. 

Additional States have inercascd the cffce- 
tivencss of the work of home cconomies 
teachers by extending their terms of employ- 
ment, by providing for necessary traveling 
expenses of teachers in connection with hoine 
and eommunity activities, and by arranging 
for conference periods in which teachers may 
counsel with students in regard to related 
home experiences. 


(Concluded on page 251) 
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Circle left; A seriously retarded girl learning to weave at the 
Vineland State School, Vineland, N. J. 


Lower left: Little people enjoy the “‘eireus” floats at 
St. Coletta School, Jefferson, Wis. 


Top: Pyramid building at the Elwyn Training Sehool, Elwyn, Pa. 


Center: A primary class at the Northern Wiseonsin Colony 
and Training School, Chippewa FaHs, Wis. 


Circle right: Training for beauty parlor service at the Syraeuse 


Third Article in the Series 


Residential Schools for Mentally 


Retarded Children 


State Sehool, Syracuse, N. Y. 


by Elise H. Martens, Specialist in the Education of Exceptional Children 


%* %& %& «When a child has been committed 
by order of the court to a State 
| i institution for the ‘‘feeble-minded,”’ 
it is popularly supposed that his in- 
telleetual condition is hopeless. In the eyes 
of the community he is ostracized—relegated 
to institutional life for the rest of his days 
unsuited to live among normal people. The 
door of eommunity interest is closed upon 
him. 
It is undoubtedly true that a considerable 
pereentage of the approximately 100,000 in- 
mates—young and old—of institutions for 
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the mentally deficient rightfully belong to the 
category of permanent dependents. But it 
is equally true that even those who are per- 
ianently dependent beeause of a serious men- 
tal defieieney are not for this reason hope- 
lessly unedueable. Some indeed are, and 
they lead a vegetative existence. But the 
degrees of mental deficiency extend over a 
wide range. At the bottom of the seale are 
those who must be classed as idiots. Others 
are not so far from normal eapacity, and 
between the two extremes one finds a large 
number of imbeeiles and morons. It is a 


well-known faet that numerous inmates of 
residential institutions for the feeble-minded 
have an intellectual ability equal to that of 
many persons who are at large. 

Why then are they there? Because eom- 
plieating situations, such as antisocial behav- 
ior or inadequate home or community super- 
vision, have made sueh placement advisable. 
Yet society still faeces the responsibility for 
their education—education which reeognizes 
their limitations, develops their capacities, 
and prepares them either to live happily and 
eonstruetively within the institution or to 
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resuine their activities in the community out- 
side the institution. 


The Place of Education 


The degree to which residential institutions 
for the mentally deficient discharge their 
educational responsibility varies widely among 
the States. Some institutions are predomi- 
nantly custodial in character, emphasizing the 
physical care of the inmates and physical work 
by the inmates to promote institutional in- 
dustries. Others give to the edueational 
program the prominence which it deserves, 
fulfilling the purposes of the earliest schools in 
the United States established in the middle of 
the nineteenth century ‘“‘for teaching and 
training idiotic children.’ 

From one point of view the entire life of the 
institution is considered an educational ex- 
perience. Work in the fields, in the cottages, 
or in the institutional shops ean be of signifi- 
cant instructional value if it is carried on as a 
means to pupil development and not merely as 
an end in itself deemed useful to the institu- 
tion. Likewise supervised recreational activi- 
ties constitute a potent factor in growth and 
are therefore a valid part of the total educa- 
tional program. Yet within this total struc- 
ture of institutional life there is a segment 
which corresponds to that which is called 
“sehool’’—an organized program of work in 
classroom, gymnasium, music room, shops and 
laboratories, carried on for those pupils who 
can profit by it or by any part of it. In 1936, 
according to reports sent to the Office of 
Edueation by 130 institutions for the feeble- 
minded in the United States, about one-fourth 
of the total number of inmates of these institu- 
tions were engaged in such school work. 


The School Program 


The plan of school activities in residential 
schools can best be compared with the program 
of special classes for mentally retarded 
children in day schools. There is the same 
need for making the material of instruction 
simple and concrete, familar to the pupil’s 
experience and within his comprehension. 
There is the same emphasis upon the develop- 
ment of his sensory and motor abilities, the 
same recognition of his academic limitations, 
the same need for consideration of ‘‘the whole 
child’, with all of his idiosyncrasies, defects, 
interests, and emotions. In fact, the residen- 
tial school has a distinct advantage over the 
day school in that it has the whole child the 
whole day and the whole year. It thus has the 
opportunity to study every phase of his life 
and to unify the entire insti{utional program 
about the child as a center. 

The progressive residential school accepts 
as its first objective the maximun: physical 
and mental health of its charges. It eradicates 
every physical defect yielding to treatment 
and makes the general environment of the 


1 ¥rom documents and reports of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, 1852. 
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child contribute to contentment and social ad- 
justment within the confines of institutional 
life. The puptl’s education begins with sensory 
training and the development of muscular 
coutrol, for which the classroom, the gym- 
nasium, and the playground offer abundant 
opportunities. To what heights physical skill 
can attain among the mentally retarded is 
amply demonstrated in the picture of pyramid- 
building shown on page 237. Baseball, basket- 
ball and softball teams, Boy Scout and Girl 
Scout troops. hobbies and clubs fulfill their 
double function as socializing influences and 
means of physical development, both of which 
are conducive to mental health. . 

Academic skills are not neglected, for these 
are the right of every child, and mastery 
of even the simplest elements of reading, 
writing, and numbers can bring untold satis- 
faction to the mentally deficient. Each pupil 
in the well-conducted residential school is 
encouraged to go as far as he can in academic 
accomplishment, and not infrequently one 
finds pupils doing fifth or sixth grade work, 
or achieving even higher standards in certain 
fields. 


Experience Units 


But academic skills are valuable only insofar 
as the pupil can apply them to the experiences 
of his everyday life. Units of experience, 
which integrate the learning of the child, have 
just as important a place in the residential 
school as in the day school. If the experience 
and interests of the child can be used as the 
approach to teaching the fundamental process- 
es common to every child’s education, a learn- 
ing situation results which makes his education 
a meaningful unit instead of being composed 
of isolated compartments, no one of which 
seems to him to have any connection with 
any other. 

In one residential school, for example, ‘The 
Story of My Milk Bottle’ was the basis of 
a complete unit of activity developed in the 
primary grades. There were excursions to 
the institutional dairy and observation of all 
the processes involved in the journey of the 
milk from the cow to the child. The pupils 
constructed a miniature dairy farm in the 
classroom. They drew illustrative posters 
and made a booklet telling the story of milk 
and its uses. Correlated activities in oral 
expression, reading, art, number work, hand- 
writing, and spelling all drew their content 
from the story of milk, and the children were 
fascinated with the reality of it all. 

Similarly planned units of work reported 
from this and other schools deal with the 
varied and interesting experiences of com- 
munication, transportation, Indian life, bird 
and animal life, and numerous other topies 
commonly used in regular day schools. Boys 
and girls of a given age are interested in many 
of the same things regardless of their level of 
academic intelligence. It is the task of 
education to adjust the content of the unit 
and the standards of expected achievement in 
accordance with the capacity of the students 


to learn, whether they are mn day schools or 
in residential schools. 


Creative Expression 


Residential schools recognize the need of — 


every child for some avenue of creative ex- 
pression. To satisfy this need they assign an 
important place to music, art, dramatics, 
handicraft, and other forms of creative outlets. 
Orchestras and bands organized among the 
pupils do very creditable work. Dramatic 
performances are sometimes of a high order. 
The results of handwork are heralded far and 
wide. 
school for the first time are frequently amazed 
at what they see being accomplished through 
the educational program. “If mentally de- 
ficient children can do that’, one hears a 
visitor say, ‘‘what should we expect of normal 
children?” Another says, “I don’t believe 
these children are feebleminded. No feeble- 
minded child could do that. I eouldn’t do it 
myself.” 

It is true that some routine mechanical 
skis are mastered by mentally deficient per- 
sons through persistent practice to a degree 
seemingly inconsistent with their mental ages. 
But no one yet knows what the limits of 
achievement for particular mental ages are in 
many directions other than the academic. 
And again let it be said that the members of 
residential schools for the mentally deficient 
are not all of extremely low intelligence. 
Many of them approximate in academic 
capacity some of the retarded pupils enrolled 
in day school. To these—and to all—every 
opportunity should be given to develop 
ereative ability in whatever direction it can 
find expression, 


Occupational Experiences 


One of the important factors in the social 
adjustment of the mentally deficient is their 
occupational training. Residential schools 
offer a wide variety of experiences designed to 
make the individual at least partially self- 
supporting, either as a member of the institu- 
tion or as a citizen returned to the community. 
They make persistent efforts to prepare for 
community life all those who are socially and 
occupationally equal to the change into a less 
restricted environment. Those who must 
remain in the institution indefinitely are 
taught whenever possible to contribute 
something of their own labor to its mainte- 
nance. Yet the modern school for the feeble- 
minded does not exploit the pupil for the sake 
of the institution. It considers of first 
importance the pupil’s individual guidance and 
development. To this end exploratory occu- 
pational courses have a distinct place in the 
residential school as they have in the day 
school. 

Among the offerings of a vocational nature 
in which pupils can try out their abilities in 
some residential schools are various forms of 
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In fact persons visiting a residential 


K *& He A recent study of the Office of Edu- 
cation not yet completed is con- 
KK i cerned with finding out what col- 

leges, universities, junior colleges, 
high schools, technical schools, and vocational 
schools are doing in the field of aviation in 
conducting courses and fostering other avia- 
tion activities. 

No activity or study appears to arouse such 
interest in boys and girls as docs aviation. 
Not only is this true of those who have reached 
the more mature years of school but even 
young children show evidence of interest when 
airplanes are mentioned. 

The Office of Education study according to 
current figures, shows that out of over 1,700 
institutions of higher education, about 100 
eonduct courses in aeronautical subjects, 
‘usually acronautical engineering. This figure 
is approximately what would be expected. 
However, when one considers the 26,000 public 
and private high schools, it is most significant 
to find that only 130 report aviation courses 
of various types and only about 800 indicate 
aviation elub activities. These figures of 
course do not include the large numbers of 
boys and girls occupied in various aviation 

activities not in any way connected with the 
schools. These figures point out, however, 
the woeful lack of organized effort on the part 
of educational institutions in satisfying the 
curiosity and interest of boys and girls in 
aviation, and in using that interest to motivate 
the whole learning process. 


Interest Stimulated 


Magazines, newspapers, books, and organ- 
ized plans in our country are used to stimulate 
aviation interest among young people but no 
attempt has been made on the scale common 
in some countries where from all standpoints 
aviation appears to mean most at the present 
moment. Because of its national importance, 
it would appear that the opportunity to en- 
eourage interest in aviation through organized 
information and organized activities should 
not be overlooked. 

An estimate of the number of children at- 
tending public and private schools in the 
United States is nearly 30 million. About 6% 
million of these boys and girls are in secondary 
schools. These figures indicate the number 
of boys and girls who are of an age when the 
romance of aviation makes a special appeal. 

It is doubtful if there are many boys who 
do not at some time or other want to be avia- 
tors. While this interest is evident, it is the 
most desirable time to provide the boy with 
reliable information on the fundamentals of 
aviation. He should have access to reliable 
data on what a pilot does, what the duties of 
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an aviation mechanic are, what types of work 
are carried on in connection with aviation, the 
principles of flight, construction of aircraft, 
the routes followed by commercial airlines 
throughout the world and other pertinent facts 
concerning the progress of aviation. On the 
manipulative side he should be encouraged to 
build scale models of aircraft and to construct 
and fly rubber-powered and other types of 
fiving models. 

A great deal of attention has been given in 
recent years to the sport of soaring or power- 
less flying. Using favorable air currents, in- 
dividuals have reached great heights and flown 
many miles. The record of 405 miles for 
soaring is held by Russia, while the altitude 
record of 21,939 feet is held by Germany. In 
the United States this field of activity has not 
been developed to a great extent. Our record 
for distance is 212 miles, and for altitude 6,806 
feet. Such glider activities as are carried on 
here are almost entirely an adult interest. 
Yet I am informed by an old friend of long 
standing, a reliable American citizen of Ger- 
man birth who visited Germany a year ago, 
that the building of gliders has been an im- 
portant activity for boys and girls for some 
years past. Glider clubs are officially spon- 
sored, similar to our soap-box racer clubs and 
derbies. As a consequence, it is estimated 
that fully 75 percent of the young people of 
Germany are able to fly ghiders. 


Development of Transportation 


From an unpretentious beginning in 1903, 
when the Wright brothers made their first 
man-carrying power-driven flight, air trans- 
portation has developed until it covers every 
major city throughout the world. From the 
World War when airplanes were first used for 
military purposes for reconnaissance mainly, 
aircraft has now become the most significant 
new factor in modern warfare. This tremen- 
dous growth has been no mere matter of 
visionary interest. Our best-trained engineers, 
our finest mechanics, our most up-to-date 
machinery and our most physically fit men 
have brought this to pass. An important cle- 
ment in aviation education has been the train- 
ing of skilled personnel. The engineers are 
largely the products of mechanical-engineering 
courses and have added an aviation bias to 
their engineering abilities, while others have 
been directly trained in aeronautical engineer- 
ing in colleges and universities offering courses 
of this type. 

As is usually the case in connection with new 
industries, opportunities for training in avia- 
tion skills were offered first in private schools 
only, but as the aviation industry progressed 
and became of national importance the public 
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schools began to assume some of this responsi- 
bility. By 1827 a few public schools were 
participating in the training of young men for 
aviation through unsatisfactory courses of 
automobile work combined with aircraft-en- 
gine work. Some private schools followed this 
plan and were only in part successful, for 1t was 
discovered that the standards of the two 
industries do not mix. 

In this connection, when we were making an 
analysis for training purposes of the job of an 
aireraft-engine mechanic at the Naval Air- 
craft Factory in Philadelphia some vears ago, 
we were told by engine mechanics with years 
of experience that their first choice of trades- 
men to adapt to aircraft-engine work was gen- 
eral all-round machinists. Their second choice 
was wood pattern makers. 


Standards Maintained 


In any consideration of the desirability of 
expanding training facilities for producing 
competent engine mechanics, the preferred 
machinist background must not be overlooked. 
This is particularly true at this time, when a 
survey made since tle first of this year by the 
International Association of Machinists re- 
veals between 25,000 and 30,000 unemployed 
machinists throughout the United States. 
Many of them would be glad to take training 
if made available for such an allied line of 
work if actual employment opportunities 
were in sight in the not-too-distant future. 

Other public-school courses, however, did 
maintain such standards as to be eligible for 
Tederal aid through the Smith-Hughes Voca- 
tional Education Act. Demands for this type 
of work have been imereasing each year until 
the latest State reports show that around 
7,000 individuals were being trained in avia- 
tion subjects in federally aided schools last 
year. About 25 percent of those enrolled 
were receiving preparatory training for en- 
trance into aviation mechanic’s work, while the 
major number consists of those already em- 
ployed in some phase of the industry who were 
given training fitting them for more skilled 
positions or more technical work leading to 
promotion. The actual figures are 2,182 
in preparatory classes, 3,242 in part-time 
classes, and 1,653 in evening classes. 

Because of a shortage of adequately trained 
personnel, the industry has had to resort to a 
great deal of specialization so that a large part 
of manufacturing and servicing of aircraft is 
done by persons in jobs requiring only moder- 
ate training. But reports indicate that indus- 
try is short of men of long-time training and 
experience who are capable of serving as lead- 
ing men and foremen and holding down respon- 
sible positions. Undoubtedly, with the possi- 
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bility of rapid expansion there will need to be 
set up a ilucli more expansive long-range 
training program in order to provide sufficient 
skilled personnel to cope with the inereasing 
personnel problems of the aircraft industries. 

In the early days both in private scliools 
and public schools not a great deal of regard 
was given to standards of training. Courses 
of study were set up largely on the ideas of 
siugle individuals. Equipment and supplies 
were deterinined to a great extent by the 
availability of material. Enrollment was 
either for those who had the funds or who 
eould get into the classes and as a result the 
training program as a whole was not notice- 
ably efficient. Today this situation is con- 
siderably changed beeause the majority of 
aviation mechanics schools and classes are 
based on careful analysis of needs. 


Schools Approached 


It has never been a policy of the Office of 
Edueation to suggest training of individuals 
for any occupation unless there has been evi- 
dence of immediate or near-future need. In 
the majority of cases, the aircraft industry 
has approached the local school through the 
director of industrial education or other 
responsible individual to find out what the 
schools could do in the way of providing train- 
ing for positions for which there is definite 
difficulty in securing personnel. For instance, 
in one area it was a problem to sccure persons 
with sufficient training for employment in 
aircraft drafting. After a careful study of 
the situation, an estimate was given as to 
the number of persons needed and the content 
and length of the courses of study. At the 
expiration of 2 years from setting up the 
training, the aircraft industry in this area 
began to secure a more adequate supply of 
young men for this work. In another air- 
craft-manufacturing area the industry itself 
was responsible for the plans which resulted 
in building and equipping the trade school 
and the setting of standards in connection 
with the entire training program. A repre- 
sentative advisory committee constantly in 
touch with the situation has been continually 
active in connection with the training in this 
area and as a result everybody who graduated 
last year was placed in the aircraft industry 
with the prospect of advancement because of 
the thoroughness of the training given. 


Immediate Prospect 


To train for positions in which available 
openings do not exist at the time the training 
is completed or within a short time afterwards 
is detrimental to the entire program of train- 
ing and will eventually spoil such efficiency as 
it may ordinarily have. As soon as it seems 
that a program of training is no longer needed, 
good judgment indicates that it should be 
stopped. 

The immediate prospect of large scale ex- 
pansion of aircraft manufacturing through an 
increase of private flying, commercial airlines, 
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and military services presages the inaugura- 
tion of expansion of training facilitics for avia- 
tion mechanics. Some types of jobs in the 
aircraft industry are more or less routine in 
character and require little consideration from 
the standpoint of training. In all probability 
the aircraft industry itself can take care of the 
training for less skilled phases of aircraft work. 
But through definite apprenticeship and 
adequately planned longtime mechanies pro- 
grams, technically trained mechanics who can 
assume leadership in the industry later need 
to be trained. It is in personnel needs that 
difficulties will arise in an expansion program 
of the industry. Hg 

Today, no school set-up for training avia- 
tion mechanics can afford to take all appli- 
cants for training. The aircraft industry 
more than any other must make certain that 
its employees have both manipulative and 
also personal qualifications. Young men may 
be physically, mentally, morally, and manu- 
ally fitted for aircraft work but personal 
habits of carelessness or unreliability may 
make them unsuitable for any type of work 
in aviation. Carelessness in even minor 
phases of the industry may be serious. No 
instructor should be foreed to retain in his 
classes any young men who have. proved 
themselves undesirable as candidates for posi- 
tions in aviation work. 


Industry Particular 


In general, it may be said that the aircraft 
industry is more particular over the quality 
of its personnel than any other industry. This 
is essential because of the paramount impor- 
tance given to safety and is in part possible 
because of the keen interest which young men 
have in aviation. 

The failure of some young men to secure 
employment in the aviation industry after 
training lies in the inadequacy of the courses 
of study offered. In a few schools, as a result 
of laek of contact with the aviation industries, 
courses of study have been arranged which 
have little relationship with employment re- 
quirements. In most cases where this exists 
the equipment and shop lay-outs are on a par 
with tlie course of study and not suitable for 
actual training for the industry. It is en- 
couraging to know that schools of this type 
are rapidly being eliminated and high grade 
standards substituted. 


Stndy Needed 


The study being made by the Office of Edu- 
cation on aviation in educational institutions 
represents a type of study needed today. The 
airlines, aircraft manufacturers, associations, 
and individuals all have conducted studies of 
various kinds, but not until now has a com- 
prehensive national study of this particular 
type been attempted. The cooperation of 
presidents of colleges, professors and prin- 
cipals of high schools, department heads, and 
instructors has been all that could be desired 
and as a result, a vast amount of information 


is available. The Office of Education has 
information showing where engineering course 
are conducted and what subjects are taught, 
present enrollments in these courses, credits 
offered, equipment used, the number and 
types of licenses held by faculty and students) 
and figures concerning aviation clubs, either 
in universities or in some way associated with 
such institutions. 


Secondary School Figures ; 


In connection with secondary schools, the 
Office of Education now has definite figures 
covering general courses, industrial arts 
courses, technical courses, and vocational 
courses in the various States, including enroll- 
ments, and in addition considerable informa- 
tion on aviation clubs and equipment, the — 
type of activities sponsored and the numbers 
of boys and girls who are members. ‘To date, | 
figures show that over 28,000 boys and nearly 
5,000 girls are enrolled in regular aviation — 
courses in high schools and that nearly 23,000 
boys and 2,000 girls hold memberships in 
high-school aviation clubs. 

It will be necessary as a result of this study 
to do some further work along this same line, 
to bring out other phases about which infor- 
mation is urgently needed. The Office of © 
Education is frequently asked for detailed — 
information in regard to types of courses © 
offercd, locations of institutions offering 
courses in aviation, and other facts pertinent 
to one wishing to enter the aviation industry 
and finding it necessary to make a decision as 
to where to go for training. No such answers 
can be provided without having available 
complete records. In order to be of assistance 
to those responsible for training mechanics and 
other aviation personnel, a central organization 
such as the Office of Education must secure 
information and assistance concerning per- 
sonnel needs, or there will be too few or too 
many trained, neither situation being socially 
desirable or conducive to orderly long-range 
planning for our future welfare as a nation. 


* 


N. E. A. Radio 


The National Education Association an- 
nounces the following time schedule for its 
weekly radio broadcasts (effective after April 
30): 


Every WrEpNESDAY ON NBC (Rep) 
Our American Schools 


3:00 p. m. Mountain 
2:00 p. m. Pacifie 


5:00 p. m. Eastern 
4:00 p. m. Central 


Every Saturpay on NBC (Rep) 
Our American Schools 


7:30 a. m. Mountain 
6:30 a. in. Pacific 


9:30 a. m. Eastern 
8:30 a. m. Central 
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| land was established in 1922. 


spondence school. 


In New Zealand 


* XW Realizing that education is much 
E bigger than just learning to read, 

a to write, and to acquire sufficient 
oes information to satisfy this or that 
examination, the New Zealand Correspond- 
ence School has set itself the task of building 
up special techniques, not only of teaching 
boys and girls by ‘‘remote control,” but also 
of fostering pupil-teacher relationship, of 


developing fricndships among fellow pupils, 


and of stimulating imteresting social and 


civic contacts and experiences. 


While the school recognized that nothing 
could adequately make good the lack of daily 
physical associations of residence instruction, 
the New Zcaland Correspondence School 


‘insisted that so far as possible these isolated 
children were to have a real school—one that 
' provides 
development of cach individual pupil. To 
‘do this it was neccessary to devise various 
clubs and activities designed to promote con- 
tacts with real life problems and to bring 
/about the conflict and coopcrative relation- 


education through the normal 


ships essential to the development of normal 
personalities. 
New Zealand, like its Australian neighbors 


in the ‘‘Lands of the Southern Cross,” has 


for many years been developing a corre- 
This school is charged 
with the responsibility of providing education 


| for children who cannot “reasonably be ex- 


pected to attend a public school.” Indeed, 
New Zealand’s Correspondence School serves 
as a ‘public school” for those children who 
without its services could not receive public 
instruction. It provides, free of cost, as 
many school advantages as it can. 

The ‘Correspondence School” of New Zea- 
Until 1929 its 
work was limited to the elementary field; in 
that year a secondary department was added. 
In 1938 this school enrolled 1,776 pupils of 
primary (elementary) grade and 974 pupils 
of post-primary grade, being, respectively, 
0.8 and 2.7 percent of the total public-school 
enrollments. Employed to serve this far- 
flung school was a teaching staff of 75 and a 
clerical staff of 30 persons. 

New Zealand is a land in which, because of 
sparsity of population and certain isolated 
types of industries, many thousands of chil- 
dren live beyond reasonable walking distances 
(2 miles for children under 7, 3 miles for those 
7 to 11 years, 3% miles for elementary and 5 
miles for post-elementary children over 11 
years old) as well as beyond the reach of a 
school bus. And for various reasons they are 
unable to take advantage of government con- 
veyance or boarding allowances. For such 
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children the correspondence school is an 
alternative to no school at all. 

Some 20 years of elementary and secondary 
education by correspondence methods in 
Australia, Canada, and in other parts of the 
world have convinced many educators that a 
great deal more can be accomplished by this 
device than was first belicved possible. 
Many successes have been scored in the way 
of scholastic achievements. One of the 
greatest and most persistent difficulties, how- 
ever, has been the problem of providing 
social development in correspondence pupils. 
The all-important face-to-face relationships 
between pupil and teacher and among pupils 
was lacking. New Zealand Correspondence 
School has, with characteristic pioneer spirit, 
faced this problem and has developed ways 
and means of mitigating it. 


Clubs and Organizations 


The correspondence school has struggled to 
develop among its pupils clubs and organiza- 
tions which will not only stimulate interesting 
activities but which will nurture common in- 
terests, encourage friendships, and create a 
desire to get together and to exchange ideas. 
The various clubs and organizations fostered 
cannot much more than just be listed in this 
brief account. The correspondence school 
has developed the organization of Lone Guides 
among its girls, and Lone Scouts among the 
boys. These are organized by patrols and 
companies which effect contacts by mail and 
occasionally get together for camping purposes. 
Stamp collection and exchange clubs are en- 
couraged to publish descriptive accounts of 
their prize possessions and to make, periodi- 
cally, exchanges of collections or individual 
stamps. The school circulates the Mccanno 
Magazine and arranges loans of sets of Me- 
canno and other construction outfits among 
pupils belonging to model-building clubs. 
Pupils interested in photography join camera 
clubs and participate in an annual competition 
of snapshots. Besides these there is a Junior 
Red Cross Cirele intcrested in personal hy- 
giene and first aid, a Gardening Circle, a Field 
Naturalists Club, a Pen-friendship Club, and 
even an Ex-pupils Association. All of these 
operate largely by mail but actual visiting and 
personal contacts are encouraged. 

These various organizations are fostered 
chiefly through the circulation among all cor- 
respondence pupils of (1) a monthly circular; 
(2) a yearbook known as The Postman; and 
(3) individual efforts by pupils and teachers. 
The Afonthly Circular seems to serve much the 
same purposes as the student-assemblies of 


Socializing Correspondence Instruction 


by Walter H. Gaumnitz, Specialist in Rural Education Problems 


residence schools. Besides carrying notices 
to keep the pupils informed about all the cur- 
rent problems and successcs of the widely 
scattered members of the school, the Afonthly 
Circular provides a medium for reporting the 
special achicvements of pupils, for publishing 
their most meritorious written products, for 
describing the special activitics of the various 
clubs, and above all for bringing to each pupil 
intcresting facts concerning far and nearby 
correspondence pupils, as well as information 
and personal news relating to the various 
members of the faculty of the school. Pic- 
tures and other graphic materials are cxten- 
sively used to make these accounts vivid and 
interesting. 

The Postman, in many respects, serves the 
purpose of an “annual.” Butit is really much 
more than just a yearbook of the type com- 
monly published by American high schools. 
This annual publication has become a sort of 
annual exhibit or school fair in which the out- 
standing compositions, poems, drawings, and 
other achievements are published. This pub- 
lication is not limited to a senior class, nor to 
the pupils of secondary grade. It serves all 
grades, all of the clubs, and all of the activities 
of the correspondence school. Jt even pub- 
lishes news from the various branches of ex- 
pupil associations and reports the activities of 
the Correspondence School’s Parents’ Asso- 
ciation. 


Other Unusual Features 


The correspondence school has built up a 
library for the use of its pupils. ach pupil 
receives a classified list of the books available. 
He is urged to use all the books necessary to 
his work and is encouraged to draw as many 
as he may wish for general reading. The 
books are sent out and returned free of cost 
to the pupil in two-way envelopes. Special 
efforts are made to provide correspondence 
pupils with tools and equipment necessary to 
educational progress other than books. For 
pupils pursuing commercial courses type- 
writers are made available, for those training 
in woodwork tools are provided, and for those 
taking science courses arrangements are 
made with standard high schools whereby 
correspondence students are permitted to 
spend brief but intensive periods in the vari- 
ous laboratorics conducting experiments for 
which more elaborate equipment is needed 
than the pupils can improvise in their homes. 
In all cases the tools and equipment provided, 
or the costs entailed in traveling to and from 
the high school, are in part or entirely met by 
the correspondence school. The degree of fi- 
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New Books and Pamphlets 


For 1-H Clab Members 


4-H Horizons, Wellesley, Mass. Published 
monthly, except July and August. One 
dollar a year to 4-H Club members, local 
leaders, and extension workers. To others, 
$2 a year. 

A new magazire beginning January 1939 for 4-I1 Club 
melubers, local leaders, and 4-H officials. In addition to 
news and activities of the 4-If1 clubs, contains articles (ou 
Science, nature, arts and crafts, photograpliy, ete.), fiction 
and special departmerts. 

What Foods to Eat and Why, foods and 
nutrition handbook for 4-H Club members, 
by Anne R. Matthews and Therese E. Wood. 
Ithaca, N. Y., Published by New York State 
College of Agriculture at Ithaca, 1938. S85p. 
illus. (Cornell junior extension bulletin, 
no. 58.) 


A booklet on the principles of nutrition and on the planning 
and serving of meals, 


Mathematics Feaching 


Enriched Teaching of Mathematics in the 
Junior and Senior High School. A source book 
for teachers of mathematics, listing chiefly 
free and low cost illustrative and supple- 
mentary materials, rev. ed., by Maxie Nave 
Woodring and Vera Sanford. New York 
City, Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1938. 133 p. 
$1.75. 


Lists material for the development of specific units in the 
field of mathematics, tests and workbooks, assemblies and 
clubs, excursions, classroom cquipment, pictures, and 
exhibits. 


Edneation and Democracy 


Education and the Quest fora Middle Way, 
by Paul II. Sheats. New York, The Mac- 
millan Co., 1938. 190 p. $1.23. 

A quest for a middle way in the solution of current prob- 


lems in American education hy reference to recent political 
and economic data. 


Bricks Without Mortar, the story of inter- 
national cooperation, by Varian Fry. New 
York, The Forcign Policy Association, 8 
West 40th St., 1988. 96 p. (Headline 
Books, No. 16.) 25 cents, single copy. 

The object of this series is to supply unbiased background 
Information on important international problems of the day. 
Study packets have been prepared for each Headline Book 
to aid those interested in group study. They contain dis- 
cussion programs, suggestions for group projects, charts, and 
supplementary readings. Each packet, 15 cents. 


Town Meeting Comes to Town, by Harry 
A. Overstreet and Bonaro W. Overstrcet. 
New York and London, Harper and Brothers, 
Publishers, 1988. 268 p. illus. $2.50. 

A history and description of Town Hall in New York and 


its creation Ainerica’s Town Meeting of the Air, devoted to 
the American metliod of working things out together. 
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Motion Pictnres and Radio 


Motion Pictures and Radio; modern tech- 
niques for education, by Elizabeth Laine. 
New York and London, The Regents’ Inquiry, 
The McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1988. 165 
p. $1.75. 

A special study made for the Regents’ Inquiry into the 
Character and Cost of Public Education in the State of New 
York. Cortents: The role of the motion picture theatre.— 
H. Productior, distribution, and cost of nontheatrical motion 
Pictures.—11I. Adaptation of motion pictures to education.— 
1V. Role of the state in an educational motion-picture pro- 
gram.—V. Radio as a means for mass impression.—VI. 
Adaptation of radio to education—VII. Educational 
projects in radio broadcasting.—VIIf. Role of the State in 
an educatioual radio prograin, 


The Association for Arts in Childhood 
presents Tales from lar and Near, a literary 
program sponsored by American Library 
Association, National. Education Association, 
and National Council of Teachers of English, 
produced by Columbia Broadcasting System, 
American School of the Air, Fridays, 2:30 
IP, WG, Jt, S20. : 

Radio bulletin will be sent for 10 ecnts in stamps. Ad- 


dress: The Association for Arts in Childhood, 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Community Stndy 


Utilization of Community Resources in the 
Social Studies. Ruth West, editor. 1988, 
Ninth Yearbook. Cambridge, Mass., The 
National Council for the Social Studies (iS 
Lawrence Hall, Wirkland Street) 1938. 
229 p. $2. 

Emphasizes the community in the social studies. Presents 
techniques for guiding students to clearer understanding of 
the communities in which they live and helping them to find 


useful places there with the maximum of satisfaction to them- 
selves and to others. 


U. 8. Congress 


Congress at Work; a graphic story of how 
our laws are made and of the men who make 
them, Pittsburgh, Pa., Scholastic Corpora- 
tion, Chamber of Commerce Building, 1939. 
32 p. illus. 25 cents, single copy. 

A booklet for high-school pupils; covers the organization 


and activities of Congress, follows a bill through committecs, 
dehates, hearings, ete., and includes some workbook features. 


Susan O. Furrerer 
Recent Theses 


A list of the most recently reccived doctors’ 
and masters’ theses in education, which may 
be borrowed from the Library of the Office 
of Education on interlibrary loan follows: 


ARMSTRONG, Byron K. Factors in the formulation of 
collegiate programs for Negroes. Doctor’s, 1938. Uuiver- 
sity of Michigan. 125 p. ms. 

BENNETT, CHESTER C, An inquiry into the genesis of 
poor reading. Doctor’s, 1938, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 139 p. 

Bisson, OLIVER H. Participation of school personnel in 
administration: A study of the couditious which make for 
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effective participation and the philosophy underlying thes 
theory and practice of this type of administration. Doctor’s, 
1938. University of Nebraska. 117 p. 

Burcess, HuGH O. Vacation plans for staff members of. 
large city school systems. Doctor’s 1938. Ccorge Peabody - 
College for Teachers. 135 p. ms. : 

CiiNE, ALvin B. Interpreting economic democracy to 
the high school student. Master’s, 1938. Boston University. 
99 p. ms. 

CoweEN, Pnilir A. The college tuition fee in relation to 
current income. Doctor’s, 1929. New York University. 
141 p. ms. 

GUSSNER, WILLIAM S, Comparative study of the work 
programs in a Selected group of North Dakota high schools. 
Master’s, 1988. University of North Dakota. 104 p. ms. 

HARBY, SAMUEL F. A study of education in tho CCC 
camps of the second corps area, April 1933—March 1937. 
Doctor’s, 1938. Teachers College, Columbia Uuiversity. 
264 p. 

Harvinc, PauL E. A study of the load of instrumental 
music teachers of Penrsylvania. Master's, 1938. Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 57 p. ms. 

Het, CLinton F, Prodicting success in uinth-year Eng- 
lish, algebra, and civics on the basis of seventh- and eighth- 
year records, Master’s, 1938. Pennsylvania State College. 
38 p. ms. 

HEYMANN, Mmiam E, The relation hetween the intelli- 
gence and achieveinent of pupils grouped by parental occu- 
pations. Master’s, 1938. University of Louisville. 94 
Denis: 

Hyatt, VERNON McK. Limited school survey of the 
Gorham-Sencea, New York, area. Master’s, 1938. Syracuse 
University. 62 p. ms. 

McKEr, JosErnuine M,. <A course on mauners and social 
customs: A study of its development, teaching, ard testing 
as a part of the group-guidance program for the cighth grade 
of the junior high school, Jeffersonville, Ind. Master’s, 
1937. University of Louisville. 170 p. ms. 

Martin, Lewis A. The secondary school principal and 
the community. Master’s, 1988. University of Kansas. 
107 p. ms, 

MARIN, ROBERT W. The relation of certain factors of 
instruction to prpil growth in general science, with referevce 
to certain schools in Missouri. Doctor’s, 1937. New York 
University. 286 p. ms. 

MartTIN, Ruta M. The activity program versus the 
traditional method of instruction at the second-grade level. 
Master’s, 1938. University of Louisville. 200 p. ms. 

MEYERSOHN, MAXWELL. Educational and legal aspects 
of in-service training and certification, with special reference 
to New York State. Doctor’s, 1938. New York University. 
294 p. ms, 

Mu.1.£R, Dorotuy H. Survey of the universities in the 
District of Colunibia. Master's, 1938. George Washington 
University. 258 p. ms. 

P1uGcE, Domiz E. History of Greck play production in 
American colleges and universities from 1881 to 1936. Doce- 
tor’s, 1938. Tcachers College, Columbia University. 175 p. 

RAMSEY, GRACE F, The development, methods, and 
trends of educational work in museums of the United States. 
Doctor’s, 1937. New York University. 338 p. ms. 

SHEEHY, Sister LoretTTA Maria. A Study of preadoles- 
cents by ineans of a personality inventory. Doctor’s, 1938. 
Catholic University of America. 76 p. 

SMuTS, ADRIAAN J. The education of adolescents in 
South Africa. Doctor’s, 1937. Teachers College, Coluinbia 
University. 283 p. 

TRAVIS, EstHf#R T. A survey of the nursery scliools fer 
white children in the District of Columbia and vicinity. 
Master’s, 1938. George Washineton University. 108 p. ms. 

WHITE, SIDNEY P. A discussion of some of the problems 
facing the American system of broadcasting. Master’s, 
1938. State Teachers College, Fitchhurg, Mass, 66 p. ms. 

YARRROUGH, Dorotuy. <A diagnosis of pupils’ errors in 
arithmetic witb a view to corrective work carried on through 
the cooperation of tlic teachers. Master’s, 1938. Boston 
University. 116 p. ms. 


Rutn A. Gray 
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The United States Government 
issues many publications of a non- 
technical nature. The wealth of 
informational material, the many 
photograplis, charts, and maps which they 
contain, make them especially valuable for the 
teacher’s use in classroom work. 

In the belief that there are schools which 
find it difficult to secure all the material 
they need in developing units of work or for 
their social studies activitics, the following 
illustration is given of how Government 
publications, which may be secured at nominal 
cost, may be utilized. This material does not 
eomprise a complete unit, but is intended 
merely to be suggestive. Topics which are 
most frequently included in units on “Trees”’ 
are listed, and those Government publica- 
tions, or sections of them, which are especially 
helpful in developing these topics are briefly 
summarized. 
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TREES 
Kinds of Trees and Where Found 


Pines—tall western pines, with their long, 
coarse, vellow-green needles of from 4 to 11 
inches, the rare old Torrey pine bent by sea 
-winds into a crooked sprawling tree, and a 
dozen other varieties; firs, cedars, and sequoias, 
including the big tree or sequoia of the Sierra 
) Nevadas, known as ‘‘the oldest living thing,” 
and the giant redwoods, some of them more 
than 300 feet tall and over 1,400 years old; 
other California cone bearers including the 
hemlocks, the spruces, and the gnarled and 
twisted Monterey cypress} oaks—deciduous 
{ oaks and the evergreen or live oaks; alders 
and birch which grow along the streams and 
high up on the mountains; willows, poplars, 
maples, and others—these are a few of the 
many kinds of trees which are described in 
the circular Let?s Know Some Trees. 

The eastern division of forests, including 
the northern, central hardwood, southern, and 
_ tropical forest regions, has a total of 600 native 
tree species. The western division including 
_ the Rocky Mountain and Pacific eoast forest 
regions, has a total of 227 native tree species. 
In order to lead to a broader appreciation of 

the value and importance of trees, the publica- 
tion entitled, Forest Trees and Forest Regions 
| of the United States presents in simple form the 
names of all the tree species of continental 
United States with their geographic ranges and 
a few distinguishing characteristics of each, 
and gives brief descriptions of the various 
natural forest regions, together with the names 
of the principal trees which make up each 
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uggested Material for a Unit of Work 


Using Government Publications 
by Grace S. Wright 


region in the United States, Alaska, Puerto 
Rico, and Hawaii. Our Forests (pp. 8-15) sets 
forth the principal varieties of trees in each 
of the different regions and gives something of 
the extent of the forests. 


How New Trees Are Started 


Propagation by seeds.—‘‘Under conditions in 
the wild, most woody plants are dependent in 
large measure upon seed for their reproduc- 
tion. Ialling from the trees the seed is cov- 
ered by leaves and scattered by the wind to 
drop in moist soil or in crevices; it is floated 
down streams and left in the mud on the 
banks; it is frequently carried many miles by 
birds. Large sceds, such as acorns and nuts, 
are often buried by squirrels in places where 
the conditions are favorable for germination.” 


Propagation by cuttings.—Some varieties of 
trees which grow from seed will be slightly 
different from the parent tree. In order to 
avoid this, cuttings are used to produce trees 
which will be like the parent tree and true to 
variety. 

Propagation by grafting and budding.— 
These methods are used for the propagation of 
trees which do not root easily from cuttings. 
Most fruit trees are produced in this way. 

“Practical details concerning the care and 
handling of tree seeds, the culture of seedlings, 
the successive steps in the handling of eut- 
tings, layers, grafts, and buds in order to 


succeed in these operations, as well as the 


methods of propagation most suitable for the 


several different kinds of woody plants are 
presented” in Propagation of Trees and Shrubs. 


How Trees Grow and Live 


1. Growth.—Trees grow in two ways, in 
height and in girth. Each year new shoots are 
sent out from the terminal bud of the main 
stem or stems, which increase the height of 
the tree. Also each year a coat of new wood 
cells is added. This growing layer, called the 
cambium, increases the girth of the tree. The 
age of a tree can be told by counting the rings 
on a section of the stump after the tree has 
been cut. Our Forests (pp. 3-7). 

2. Water, air, and food requirements —The 
roots of the tree which extend deep into the 
ground bring water and raw food materials 
from the soil up through the trunk and the 
branches to the leaves where, by the aetion of 
chlorophyll and sunlight, food necessary for 
the life of the tree is manufaetured and then 
distributed to all living parts of the tree. Our 
Forests (pp. 2-3; 7-8). 

Chemical substances are carried to the 
leaves in weak solution which means that 
quantities of water flow from roots to leaves 
each day and is evaporated or transpired. 
Unless this water lost by transpiration is 
promptly replaced by water taken in at the 
roots, the leaves will wilt, and, if the lack of 
water is continued, will die. 

Trees breathe just as we do. Air reaches 
the interior of the tree through special open- 
ings in the bark and in the lower surface of the 
leaves. 

In order to thrive trees need soil rich in sub- 
stances which can be changed into organic 
food. In the forest this is supplied by the 
humus resulting from decayed leaves and 
twigs, but in the city and open country addi- 
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tional fertilizer frequently must be applied. 
Treatment and Care of Tree Wounds (pp. 4-9). 


Conservation of Trees and Forests 


1. Injuries to trees—Injuries to trees are 
caused by such factors as pavements which 
prevent water and air from entering the soil; 
insects; parasitic fungi and plants, such as 
toadstools and mistletoe which live on the 
food prepared by the trec; and bruises which 
result in larger and larger cavities in the tree 
if not treated. 

Weakened trees need to be taken care of by 
proper feeding and watering. They also need 
to have the discased or decayed portions 
treated. Treatment and Care of Tree Wounds 
(pp. 9-38) explains the methods of treating 
the various types of tree wounds. 

2. Fire prevention.—‘‘In California, each 
year, there are on an average over 2,000 fires, 
which burn over more than 500,000 acres, and 
cause damage to timber, brush, watershed 
cover, forage, and improvements amounting 
to a million or more dollars.” <A Forest Fire 
Prevention Handbook for School Children tells 
about the causes and effects of forest fires. 

Causes of fires. Although nature in the 
form of lightning causes many forest fires, 
70 percent of these fires are caused by acts of 
man, such as throwing away lighted matches, 
cigarettes, etc.; failure to cxtinguish camp 
fires; and sparks from engines used by indus- 
trial concerns. 

Effects of fire. When fire runs through a 
forest it burns down all the little trees which 
would make the forest of the future, and kills 
or seriously injures the large trees. It burns 
up all the dry underbrush so that there is no 
covering to hold the water when the rains 
come. The rich top soil is washed down to 
the streams, making it that much more 
difficult for a new forest to develop. 

3. Reforestattion.—Fires and destructive log- 
ging practiccs have left vast areas of idle land 
in all sections of our country. Much of this 
is fast becoming waste land, the streams in 
their work of erosion, carrying away with 
them valuable silt. In connection with its 
reforestation program the Forest Service has 
established nurserics where scedlings arc 
grown to replant these devastated areas. 
Here Are Forests contains excellent pictures to 
illustrate the work of the destructive forces 
which operate to deplete the forests and of 
the constructive work that is being done to 
offset this destruction. 

“The forester endeavors not merely to grow 
repeated crops of timbcr on the land; he en- 
deavors to grow the greatest possible amount 
of timber of the most valuable kinds. He 
also studies how to harvest the timber to the 
best advantage. He is careful in harvesting 
to get all the good timber possible out of each 
tree by cutting low stumps and using as inuch 
of the tops as he can, to leave the slash in such 
condition that there will be the least possible 
danger of fire, and to leave young trees and 
secd trees for a new crop.”” Our Forests (pp. 
24-33). 
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Value of Trees and Forests 


1. Conservation of soil and moisture.— 
Forests on our mountain slopes are invaluable 
in the conservation of soil aud moisture, and 
in preventing floods. The leaves and 
branches break the force of the rain and 
evaporate as much as a third of the rainfall. 
The leaf litter and humus soak up much of the 
water and prevent the remainder from running 
off as rapidly as it otherwise would. ‘The rain- 
fall sinks into the ground slowly and the water 
stored there is an important natural means of 
regulating and equalizing stream flow and 
preventing floods. Streams which originate 
in well-forested mountain regions are clear. 
Forests and Floods. 

2. Forest products—Wood is the principal 
forest product, and wood for building pur- 
poses, wood for fuel, and wood pulp for paper 
manufacturing are three of its most important 
uses. After wood, the most important forest 
products are turpentine and rosin which are 
obtained by the distillation of the gum from 
certain pines of the South. Our Forests (pp. 
15-19). : 

Over 12,000,000 cords of pulpwood are re- 
quired for the manufacture of the 11,000,000 
tons of paper which the United States con- 
sumes annually. At the present time more 
than 50 percent of these requirements are im-~- 
ported from Canada and other countries. 
Future pulpwood requirements have been 
estimated at 25,000,000 cords annually. The 
potential ability of forests‘ of the United 
States to meet these pulpwood requirements 
depends upon scientific management and utili- 
zation of the forests. National Pulp and 
Paper Requirements in Relation to Forest Con- 
servation. 

Maple sirup and sugar are other products 
of the forests in certain parts of the country. 
“The earliest explorers in this country found 
the Indians making sugar from the sap from 
maple trees, and in some sections, especially 
along the St. Lawrence River, producing it in 
quantity for trade. The crude methods of the 
Indians were soon improved upon by the 
white people, but beyond the tapping and 
boiling the general process is still the same as 
it was at that time.” Production of Maple 
Strup and Sugar contains directions for caring 
for maple trees and for planting new maple 
groves as well as for handling and collecting 
the sap and making maple sirup and sugar. 


Observance of Arbor Day 


Arbor Day originated and was first observed 
in Nebraska in 1872. Prizes were offered to 
the county agricultural society and to the 
individual who should plant the greatest num- 
ber of trees. Since then Arbor Day has come 
to be observed in various months of the year, 
all over the United States. The bulletin en- 
titled Arbor Day gives the date for the celc- 
bration in the various States, suggests the 
kinds of trees to plant in each of the States, 
and gives directions for planting and caring for 
the trees. 


References 


Arbor Day. Its Purpose and Observance. 
1936. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1492. § 
cents. 


A Forest Fire Prevention Handbook for School 
Children. 1926. United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Miscellaneous Circular 
No. 79. 15 cents. 

Forests and Floods. 1931. United States De- 
partment of Agriculture Circular No. 19. 
5 cents. 

Forest Trees and Forest Regions of the United 
States. 1936. United States Department 
of Agriculture Miscellaneous Publication 
No. 217. 15 cents. 

Here Are Forests. heir Relation to Human 


Progress in the Age of Power. 1936. 10 
cents. 
Let’s Know Some Trees. 1931. United 


States Department of Agriculture Miscel- 
laneous Circular No. 31. 5 cents. 

National Pulp and Paper Requirements in 
Relation to Forest Conservation. 1935. 
Senate Document No. 115, 74th Congress, 
Ist Session. 10 cents. 

Our Forests. What They Are and What 
They Mean to Us. 1933. United States 
Department of Agriculture Miscellaneous 
Publication No. 162. 5 cents. 

Production of Maple Sirup and Sugar. 1935. 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1366. 5 cents. 

Propagation of Trees and Shrubs. 1932. 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1567. 5 cents. 

Treatment and Care of Tree Wounds. 1934. 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1726. 5 cents. 


Additionat references on this subject, as well 
as on many others which are dealt with in the 
classroom, will be found in Office of Educa- 
tion Leaflet No. 31, Government Publications 
of Use to Teachers of Geography and Science. 

To secure any of these publications address 
the Superintendent of Documents, United 
Statcs Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. They cannot be secured from the 
Office of Education. 
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Chinese Alumnae Active 


Chinese women graduates of the University 
of Michigan are playing important roles in 
the present far eastern conflict, according to 
information received there recently by W. 
Carl Rufus, executive secretary of the Barbour 
scholarship committee of the university. In 
a conference of 54 outstanding Chinese women 
called recently by Mme. Chiang IKai-Shek, 
wife of the Chinese generalissimo, 8 were 
former students at the university, including 
7 former Barbour scholars. Michigan has 
played an increasingly important role in the 
education of Oriental women during the 
past 2 decades, principally because of the 
late Regent Levi L. Barbour, who established 
a scholarship trust fund of over $650,000. 
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New Government Aids FOR TEACHERS 


by MARGARET F. RYAN 
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FREE PUBLICATIONS: Order free publications and otlier free aids listed from agencies issuing them 
COST PUBLICATIONS: Request only cost publications from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


enclosing remittance (check or moncy order) at time of ordering 


@ The story of the beginning and growth of 
the American Nation is told in Land of the 
Free, a publication of the General Land 
Office, United States Department of the In- 
terior. The Land Office has served as the 
Government’s agent in land negotiations since 
1812, under provisions of more than 5,000 
aws passed by Congress for the supervision of 
vast tracts of public domain. (See illustra- 
tion.) A folded map of the United States 
showing the acquisition of the public domain 
is appended to the bulletin, copies of which 
are available free upon application to the 
General Land Office, Washington, D. C. 


@ The Nation’s Health—The report on the 
discussions at the National Health Conference 
held in Washington, D. C., July 18-20, 1938, 
sells for 20 cents a copy. The conference was 
called by the interdepartmental committee to 
coordinate health and welfare activities to 
consider a national health program which 
was proposed in the report of the Technical 
Committee on Medical Care, made up of ex- 
perts from the Federal agencies. 


@ \any visitors to the San Francisco World’s 
Fair will stop at some of the national parks 
en route, especially at Yosemite and Grand 
Canyon. Circulars of information on the 
history, geography, geology, and accommoda- 
tions of these and other national parks are 
free upon request to the National Park Serv- 
ice, Washington, D. C. 

Six-page illustrated folders on Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park—North Carolina 
and Tennessee, and Olympic National Park— 
Washington, are also available from the 
National Park Service. 


@ A colored map, 40 by 28 inches, showing 
the countries of the world with whieh trade 
agreements have been coneluded or with 
which negotiations are in progress or con- 
templated, has been issued by the Depart- 
ment of State as Map Series No. 7, Publica- 
tion 1258. Price, 10 cents. 


@ Amateur fruit growers will find information 
of practical help on growing temperate-cli- 
mate fruits such as the apple, pear, peach, 
plum, cherry, grape, and berries, in Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 1001, Growing Fruit for Home 
Use (10 cents). Varieties desirable for the 
different parts of the country are listed. 


@ Unemployment and Health Insurance in 
Great Britain, 1911-37, the first of a series of 
studies on the legislative and administrative 
provisions of foreign social insurance systems 
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Government surveyors trace course 


of an empire. 


to be published by the Social Security Board, 
is limited to an analysis and comparison of 
the provisions for weekly cash benefits under 
the two compulsory insurance programs. 
(Bureau of Research and Statistics, Report 
No. 3, 10 cents.) 


@ Digests of the technical and extensive re- 
ports of the National Resources Committee 
have been prepared in pamphlet form sum- 
marizing the views covered in the various 
fields of physical and human resources: Plan- 
ning Our Resources, Our Cities, Population 
Problems, Regional Planning, The States and 
Planning, Technology and Planning, and 
Water Planning. (Each, 10 cents.) 


@ In 30 States having accident compensa- 
tion systems there is no provision for injuries 
due to occupational diseases. Occupational- 
Disease Legislation in the United States, 1936, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 652, 
deals with the history and development of 
occupational-disease legislation in the United 
States and gives the provisions of the laws for 
those jurisdictions where such laws exist. 
Price, 15 cents. 


@ What the forest is; Forest regions in the 
United States; How our forests serve us; 
Enemies of the forest; Forestry in the United 
States; Timber—a vital national resource are 
the topics discussed in Our Forests—What 
They Are and What They Mean to Us. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Miscellaneous Publi- 
cation No. 162. 5 cents. 


@ The Superintendent of Documents has re- 
vised the following price lists: Animal In- 
dustry—Farm Animals, Poultry, and Dairy- 
ing, No. 38; Army and Militia—Aviation and 
Pensions, No. 19; Farm Management—Farm 
Accounts, Farm Relief, Marketing, Farm 
Homes, and Agricultural Statistics, No. 68; 
Government periodicals, No. 36; Maps, No. 
53; Publications of Interest to Suburbanites 
and Home Builders, No. 72; United States 
National Museum, Contributions from United 
States National Herbarium, National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, Smithsonian Institution, 
No. 55. Free. 


@® Three new Government-produced sound 
raotion-picture films are available in both 16- 
and 35-mm sizes: The River, a three-reel 
documentary film dramatizing the Mississippi 
River, the results of soil erosion, deforestation, 
and flood control; Good Neighbors, a two-reel 
film produced by the United States Maritime 
Commission depicting the launching of the 
“Good Neighbor Fleet’? which marked the 
inauguration of cast coast service to South 
America. The voyage of the 8. 8. Brazil is 
shown together with scenes in the various ports 
of call. The third film, Three Counties 
Against Syphilis, a two-reel film made by the 
United States Public Health Service, pictorial- 
izes a three-county control experiment in the 
southeastern part of the United States. The 
principal feature of this film is the use of a 
trailer medical clinic used in the treatment. 

Inquiries concerning the first two films 
should be addressed to the United States Film 
Service, National Emergency Council, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and for the third to the Office 
of Health Education, United States Public 
Health Servise, Washington, D. C. 

While no rental is charged for Government 
filins, borrowers are asked to pay transportation 
costs to and from the nearest point of shipment. 


@ Inthe Story of the Constitution and Informa- 
tion Sheets issued by the United States Con- 
stitution Sesquicentennial Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C., is to be found much material 
useful to schools, libraries, organizations, and 
individuals, in the celebration of the formation 
of the Constitution and in the study of the 
resolutions of the Continental Congress. 

Since the sesquicentennial celebration closes 
with the anniversary of the inauguration of 
George Washington, much of the material 
issued during the period of the George Wash- 
ington Bicentennial Celebration in 1932 may 
be adapted to this celebration. 


(Concluded on page 249) 
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Penusyvivania Police Profit 


Ten schools for police officers have been 
established under the Department of Public 
Instruction in Pennsylvania. These schools 
are set up in 10 strategically located zones. 

Designed particularly for police patrolmen 
in the larger police forces and for all officers 
of smaller forces, the police training classes 
are limited to 30 members. Enrolled officers 
attend the class nearest their station. 

Included in the instruction provided for 
police officers are such subjects as the follow- 
ing: Civil government and the Constitution, 
criminal law, ciminal procedure, observation 
and patrol, traffic laws and procedure, fire- 
arms, self-defense methods, first aid, public 
relations, and the police sciences. 

Classes in cach zone are condueted 1 day a 
week in 12 different centers. The faculty of 
the police school includes representatives of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, the 
Pennsylvania Motor Police, the eriminal 
courts of Pennsylvania, and other Federal, 
State, and municipal ageneies. 


A Welpfnt List 


Teachers, eoordinators, and supervisors in 
the field of trade and industrial education fre- 
quently have need fora list of trade periodieals 
serving the needs and interests of worker, 
manager, and employer. 

Such a list, compiled by Betty W. Starbuek, 
coordinator, Julia Landon High School, Jaek- 
sonville, Fla., is now available from the Office 
of Education. 

It is issued as Misc. 2127 under the title, “A 
List of Trade and Industrial Periodicals.”’ 


Some jobs consist of operations which are 


monotonous and confining. Many young 
people thus employed spend several eve- 
nings a week at night sehool taking voea- 
their 


tional eourses whieh will broaden 


speeialization and help them get ahead. 
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THE VOCATIONAL SUMMARY 


ee 
EMPLOYMENT 
DEPARTMENT 


Young people look for jobs through private 

ageneies, newspaper adver- 

tisements, sehools, personal applieations, 

United States Employment Serviee, Na- 

tional Youth Administration, and through 
friends and relatives. 


employment 


Beeanse They Were Trained 


Young men and women with specialized 
trade training have found it easier to get jobs 
in the past few years than those who have not 
had this vocational training, the Survey of 
Youth in the Labor Market made recently by 
the Works Progress Administration indicates. 
In general, this survey shows that jobless 
voeationally trained youth attribute their 
unemployment to the laek of jobs rather than 
to any specific inadequacy of training. 

One young man who had traveled in 23 
States and had had 10 jobs since 1935 ob- 
served: “If I had learned a trade in school 
I would haye been established long ago 
in a secure job as a machinist, painter, or 
earpenter.”’ 

The story of another young man who, after 
he had finished an architectural drafting 
course in a vocational school in 1936, started 
out with a job at $10.a week and is now making 
$22 a week as a draftsman in a refrigerator 
faetory, is of interest. This youth has never 
had any occasion to regret, he declares, the 
fact that he transferred to vocational school, 
after he bad finished 1 vear in high school. 
He “feels sure” that “in his case such training 


was far more practical than au academic 
education.” Drafting jobs being searee when 


he finished his drafting course, this young 
man found employment in routine machine 
operation with a sash and door factory be 
cause his vocational training had included 
instruction in cabinetmaking, and later in 
the drafting room designing kitchen cabinets. 
Subsequently, when he was again out of a job 
he applied at a local refrigerator faetory. 
There were no jobs for draftsmen. However, 
he was given a teinporary job as a metal 
polisher and 6 weeks later was transferred to 
the drafting room where he has been employed 
for more than a vear. 

Another youth interviewed in the Works 
Progress Adininistration survey after finishing 
training for work as a machinist, took his 
first job in the tool room of a stove factory. 
Applying for a job at an automotive equip- 
ment faetory when he needed employment at a 
later date, he was set to work as an apprentiee 
tool and die maker. He has eompleted 3 
out of his 4 years’ apprenticeship. To keep 
up with the latest developments in his trade, 
improve his efficiency on the job, and thus to 
keep himself in line for advancement, he 
attends elasses in a postgraduate course in tool 
and die making at the local vocational school. 
On two other nights he attends classes in pub- 
lie-speaking at the high sehool, a subjeet he 
believes ‘will come in handy no matter what 
Ido.” 

Of special interest is his comment that he 
has no fear of being replaced by machinery. 
“The more machines there are introduced,” 
this young man declares, “the more work 
there is for the tool and dic makers. Dies are 
neeessary for everything from metal clips for 
women’s dresses to turret tops or fenders for 
automobiles.” 


Sometimes voeational training leads to the 
establishment of a small individual enter- 


prise. This unemployed voeationally- 
trained youth has set up a radio repair shop 
in his own home. 
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The Works Progress Adutinistration survey 
eport cites the example of a young girl who 
pent 6 months looking for work after graduat- 
ng from a course in commercial art at the 
ocal high school. This young lady, who had 
raduated from high school before pursuing 
he art course in vocational elasses, secured a 
ninor job with a ehain of shoe stores as an 
artist, illustrating shoes, lettering signs, and 
doing similar work. Subsequently she tried 
her hand at free lance shoe designing. 
Through a contact made with a pattern com- 
pany in this work she secured a job at a local 
shoe factory as an illustrator, which she hopes 
will lead to an opening in the advertising ficld 
at some future time. 

The WPA Survey of Youth in the Labor 
Market indicates that well over half of the 
young people interviewed found their voca- 
tional training satisfactory and beneficial, and 
that a large majority are in favor of training 
and guidance. 

About half the young people interviewed in 
the survey who did not complete their voca- 
tional education dropped out because of laek 
of funds or because they secured a job before 
graduation. A similar proportion of those 
who conipleted training claimed that it as- 
sisted them in securing a job. Two-thirds of 
those who received voeational training de- 
clared that their vocational courses helped 
them to hold their jobs. 

The WPA survey was made to determine 
whether or not youth were getting jobs, the 
‘kind and length of their employment, the 
‘extent and type of education of these youth, 
their reasons for leaving school, and the 
difficulties they encounter in tle search for 
employment. 


| 
It Will Be Watehed 


The demonstration of possibilities of devel- 
oping community programs for education in 
home and family living is progressing through 
cooperation of local educational agencies, 
‘State departments of education, and the 
Office of Education in four States—-Ohio, 
‘Tennessee, Kansas, and Utah. 


Wichita, Kans., where one experiment is 
being carried out, is an urban but highly sta- 
bilized and homogeneous eommunity; Toledo, 
Ohio, is a large and highly industrialized city 
with a somewhat heterogeneous population; 
Obion, Tenn., is a rural educational unit or- 
ganized on a county basis; and Box Elder 
County, Utah, represents the rural, sparsely 
settled scetion of the West, with a relatively 
stable and homogencous population. 


Each demonstration ecnter plans to develop 
its program to meet its particular needs. 
Tentative immediate and long-time plans for 
carrying on the demonstration have been set 
up on the basis of information secured in 
studies made by State and local educational 
and other agencies with the help of specially 
selected local planning committees and in 
cooperation with the Office of Education. 
Representatives of the Office of Education 
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will make visits to the centers from time to 
time to assist State and local groups eooperat- 
ing in the experiments. 

First developments in the experiments and 
characteristics and goals of their demonstra- 
tion programs are summarized in Mise. 2159, 
issued recently by the Offiee of Education. 


Research, Training Dovetail 

Lighty-five classes in distributive education, 
enrolling 1,608 individuals in 21 centers in 
Indiana, are reported by John H. Dillon, 
itinerant teacher trainer in distributive oceu- 
pations for the State. 

Mr. Dillon ealls attention to the fact that 
classes for training teachers and conference 
leaders in the distributive education field were 
held during the past year at Evansville, 
Hamimond, and South Bend, in which 52 
carefully seleeted individuals with a back- 
ground of selling or management cxperience 
were given short, intensive training courses. 

In other centers the teacher trainer gave 
individual instruction to persons selected to 
act as teachers or conference Jeaders, and also 
supervised class meetings conducted by these 
trainees. A 3-day training conference for 
coordinators in distributive education in the 
State was held in December in which nine 
cities were represented. 

Indiana has already done outstanding work 
in research in the distributive occupations, 
particularly in the field of job analysis. 
Analyses have been made under the supervi- 
sion of the teacher trainer on the job of the 
retail grocery salesman, the grocery store 
owner and manager, and the hostess or head 
waitress and the waitress in a restaurant. 
The findings of these studies are used as the 
basis for instruction given by the teacher 
trainer to prospective conference leaders or 
teachers. 

Other studies in the distributive education 
field, Mr. Dillon reports, have been made by 
coordinators in the ficld. These include: (1) 
An analysis of the work of the buyer or de- 
partment head in a department store; (2) 
the use of advertising by the store opcrator; 
and (3) a study of sales situations which arise 
in the work of a salesperson selling fashion 
merchandise. 

It is planned to develop the research pro- 
gram in distributive education in Indiana 
under the direction of the recently appointed 
research specialist. 


On Their Way 


From Toms River, N. J., comes the story 
of three boys who, last year, made profits of 
from $100 to $220 cach on poultry produetion 
projects undertaken as a part of a course in 
vocational agriculture at the local high 
school. 

A little more than a year ago aceording to 
the supervising principal of the Toms River 
School, Dr. Edgar Fink, each of these boys 
put 300 eggs in the school incubator. One 
boy had to borrow the money with whieh to 
purchase his eggs. All three boys had to 


build houses to shelter the birds as they 
matured. When the eggs were hatched the 
boys raised the chicks to maturity, culled their 
flocks at the proper time, and marketed the 
eggs. Their records are interesting. 

The first boy built two brooder houses, paid 
all feed eosts and other expenses, and made a 
cash profit above expenses of $50. This 
amount added to the value of his 96 New 
Hampshire Red hens worth about $1.75 each, 
gave him a clear profit of $218 aside from his 
buildings. 

The seeond boy made a net profit of $48, 
whieh with the value of his 72 laying hens 
and 6 pedigreed male birds, netted him a total 
profit of $192. 

The third boy made a profit of $30 in cash 
over expenses, which with the value of his 
flock of 95 Barred Plymouth Rock laying 
hens and 6 male birds—%$160—gave him a 
gross total profit of $190 in all, or $100 net 
profit above his buildings. 

Several months before their graduation 
from the school two of these boys put 500 
eggs cach into the Toms River vocational 
agriculture department’s incubator. By the 
time they were ready to start farming on a 
permanent basis, therefore, they had some 
savings from their initial project from which 
they eould draw, and their new flocks of laying 
hens had been brought to the point where 
they were beginning to produce an income for 
their owners. 


Blind Making Good 


Average net earnings ranging from $25 to 
$225 per month for blind persons established 
in vending stands in Federal buildings are 
reported by 24 States included in a recent 
study made by the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Division of the Office of Education. The 
placement of blind persons in these stands is 
authorized under the Randolph-Sheppard Act, 
which is administered by the Office of Edu- 
cation. 

Forty-seven of the one hundred and forty 
blind persons included in the study reported net 
incomes of $25 to $49 per month; 29 persons 
from $50 to $75; 23 persons from $75 to $99; 
15 persons from $100 to $124; and 12 persons 
from $125 to $225. The higher earnings, it 
should be explained, arc those produced where 
the agencies supply the most supervision and 
maintain the highest standards. 

Attention is called by the Office of Educa- 
tion in connection with its report on the study 
to the fact that while net income figures are 
impressive, they do not measure the whole 
value of the stand operation program. ‘The 
successful operation of stands by the blind, 
it is brought out, constitutes an effective 
demonstration to the public of the capacities 
of blind persons. Each demonstration of this 
kind, it is contended, plays a part in changing 
the attitude of the average man toward the 
blind from ene of maudlin sympathy to one of 
frank recognition of capabilities seeking only 
an opportunity for expression. 

C. M. ArtTuurR 


ZAG 


Klementary Education 
(Concluded from page 231) 


a long arin to reach out over a large territory 
and seven-league boots with which to travel 
swiftly. But obviously personal visits cannot 
begin to do the whole job. The delicate 
technique of working through others must be 
used. Supervision by an elementary school 
principal of the teachers in a single building is 
a difficult enough matter. Supervision by a 
city or county supervisor who works through 
the eleincntary principals with the teachers 
in their buildings is supervision onee removed. 
And still further, supervision by a State 
supervisor, cooperating with local supervisors 
and with the principals so as toassist teachers 
is supervision twice removed. It takes plan- 
ning, precision, and sensitiveness to people’s 
necds, in order to work out techniques of 
really helping teachers at long range. 

State supervisors of elementary education 
have had to develop long range means of 
supervision, some of whieh seem to be par- 
ticularly useful. In Tennessee, for example, 
the State supervisor holds a 3-day con- 
ference of county clementary supervisors and 
visiting teachers on the assembly ground at 
Monteagle, Tenn., at whieh time supervisors 
make plans for their year’s programs. In 
New Hampshire, the State supervisor has a 
series of regional conferences with local super- 
visors. The practice of organizing State- 
wide committees for curriculum development 
has proven to be one of the most uscful means 
of in-service training. The State supervisors 
in Alabama, Wansas, Virginia, Arkansas, 
Florida, Louisiana, and probably a number 
of other States have sent some of their leaders 
to summer workshops for curriculum planning. 
This proceedure seems to be growing in favor. 

Publications from State departments of 
education are increasing in number and value. 
The Michigan State department has issued a 
serics of publications which are useful for 
study groups of teachers and local super- 
visors; a recent volume describes superior 
practices in the elementary schools of the 
State. The California State department, 
under the leadership of the chief of the divi- 
sion of elementary education, issues the Jour- 
nal of Elementary Education, which reports the 
outstanding activitics of the whole State. 
Many State departments have increased their 
efforts during recent ycars to secure county 
supervisors. Tennessec, Alabama, Virginia, 
California, New Jerscy have made encouraging 
gains in this respect cven in these difficult years. 

4. The formulation of a unified program of 
elementary education so far as the States’ or 
the local school units’ activities are concerned.— 
This sounds technical, but it means only that 
all the persons in State or local departments of 
education who have something to contribute 
to or any responsibility for clementary schools 
should be able in some way to plan together. 
In some school systems there is a division of 
eleinentary cducation and a division of 
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secondary education. Others organize on a 
different axis, having a division of administra- 
tion and a division of instruction. Each type 
of organization has its advantages, which we 
need not go into here. In addition to these 
divisions, however, there are supervisors of 
special fields, such as art, music, school 
librarics, health and physical education, school 
buildings, special classes, all of which have 
something to do with clementary schools. 
The need for machinery to synthesize the 
activities of all of these persons is obvious, 
if children’s programs likewise are to have 
some unity. 

Another difficulty has to do with. working 
out agreements with other agencies which 
have plans for elementary schools. For ex- 
ample, there are at present 16 State depart- 
ments of health which have health super- 
visors. How do they work in the schools? 
There are also State conservation departments 
with plans for conservation education and 
reercation for school children. There are 
State highway departinents with a stake in 
safety education programs for the schools. 
There are boys’ and girls’ clubs, and other 
agencies which assert that they have some- 
thing to contribute to a well-rounded program 
for children. Patriotic societics, temperance 
societies, humane societies have programs 
and sometimes printed matter which they 
wish to have adopted in tlie schools. 

There can be no doubt as to the desirability 
of having one program rather than many. 
There is also no doubt as to the necessity of 
having all school activities under the direction 
of school authorities. In working out agree- 
ments with these nonschool agencies three 
questions must be considered: Do these other 
programs have something valuable for chil- 
dren? Is it something the schools cannot do? 
How can it be brought in as a part of and 
under the supervision of schools? 

5. Securing proper attention to elementary 
education problems.—The present public atti- 
tude is that elementary schools are running 
out of children and that anyway they have all 
their problems solved. Secondary schools 
have been speetacular in their increases and 
important in their demands. The recent pop- 
ularity of youth and their problems is shown 
by a report of approximately 400 different 
national organizations that have programs for 
youth. Apparently clementary schools need 
sympathetic interpreters, even some high- 
class dramatists. Administrators are fre- 
quently secondary school principals promoted, 
and consequently, they have a better under- 
standing of the high-school problems than of 
those of the lower school. Furthermore, some 
colleges and universities have in recent years 
dropped their programs of speeialization in 
elementary edueation and have narrowed the 
limits of study in this ficld. Consequently, it 
is now and will continue to be one of the most 
important responsibilities of workers in ele- 
mentary education to continue to call atten- 
tion to the size and the basie importance of 
eleinentary cducation. 


Trends in Education 
by Radio 
(Concluded from page 232) 
Transcriptions Available 


The Script Exchange has recently been 
expanded to include transcriptions and record- 
ings. Transcriptions of Americans All— 
Immigrants All broadcast, are now available 
for studio and phonograph use at 33% and 78 
revolutions per minute. These prograins, 
useful from junior high school level up, are 
obtainable on sale basis. This is but a begin- 
ning. As educational producing groups grow 
in ability, the Office of Education hopes to 
preserve the values of their broadcasts with 
transcriptions just as we now preserve their 
values through collection and dissemination of 
scripts. 

A survey, which was recently completed, 
reveals interesting facts. Inquiries went out 
from the Office of Education to all commercial 
stations asking what educational programs 
they had offered on the air during the last 6 
months. The response was quite surprising. 
Manv stations found it necessary to add addi- 
tional sheets in order to record and report the 
large number of educational programs which 
they had presented. It is almost impossible 
to imagine the variety of programs created by 
local organizations and offered on these sta- 
tions. They range from 5-minute talks to 
l-hour dramatizations with all the trimmings. 
There is evidence of the rise of many local 
schools of the air in these reports. There is 
also evidence of a widespread activity by 
schools and colleges on the air. The survey 
indicated vigorous efforts by a large number 
of local stations to discharge their public 
responsibilitics. 

What are the trends on the school front? 
The heavy demand on the Script Exchange for 
scripts is an important indication of the 
inereasing attention cducators are giving to 
radio. Although reports arc incomplete, we 
know definitely of more than 700 producing 
groups in schools and colleges which are broad- 
casting programs. Many have weekly pro- 
grams, some of them with as many as five 
programs per weck. There is also inercasing 
activity in the writing of scripts. 

There are other straws in the wind—the 
increase in public-address equipment for 
schools is one example. Another indication 
is the rapid increase in the instruction in radio. 
The Office of Education has completed a sur- 
vey of courses offered by colleges and univer- 
sities throughout the United States, published 
in the 1939 Broadcasting Yearbook. This 
survey shows the great variety of courses in 
radio offered by more than 300 institutions. 


Short-Wave Field 


Significant also is the development in the 
short-wave field. When this field was being 
opened up, Commissioner Studebaker pointed 
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out to the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion the desirability of setting aside a band of 
frequencies for the exclusive use of educational 
agencies. This wasdone. Two cities, Cleve- 
land and New York, have already received 
licenses and are operating. More than 30 
other inquiries have been received by the FCC 
from schools and colleges. There is no need 
to be hesitant about coming forward and 
elaiming these opportunities since it is proba- 
ble that there will be as many as 1,500 
school-owned and school-managed radio sta- 
tions in this band. 

A mimeographed statement telling in detail 
about the opportunities for schools and 
colleges to use wave lengths in this frequency, 
how to apply for them, what the cost factors 
are, what the engineering requirements are, 
and the probable personnel needs is now avail- 
able from the Office of Education. A moder- 
ate size school system can install a station 
with double studios for less than $5,000. 

Educators are beginning to perceive the 
true nature of radio and to learn, or perhaps 
admit, what it takes to communicate success- 
fully by radio. There seems to be a growing 
suspicion as to the value of speeches as practi- 
cal methods of using education by radio. 
There is much greater tendency to turn to 
dramatic forms, discussions, interviews, quiz- 
zes, and to persons with tested radio ability. 
There is growing recognition that an educator 
or anybody else cannot put his hat on and walk 
down to a radio station and talk into a mike 
and successfully reach an audience. We are 
discovering that radio, like the movies, requires 
elaborate organization and careful prepara- 
'tion. Eventually we will discover that it 
requires more energy, more effort, and hence 
more funds to create a satisfactory educational 
program than it does to create a commercial 
program. 


Summarizing 


In summary, the trends we see on the educa- 
tional side of education bv radio are: The rise 
of local school and college broadcasting groups, 
the increasing interest and appreciation by 
- educational officials for the importance and 
_ significance of radio, the increase in training 
for radio, the opportunities for school-owned 
short wave stations, and finally recognition of 
the effort necessary to create good educational 
radio programs. 

These trends indicate, for one thing, that 
future experimentation in radio in the United 
States lies mainly with the schools. It is 
clear that we arc approaching the saturation 
point on the creation of privately owned, 
privately managed stations. Moreover, these 
stations, many receiving licenses for local 
service, do not have the financial resources to 
command the talent or effort necessary for 
extensive programming. ence they must 
turn to community agencies, and the only 
agency in the community which has manpower 
resourees enough to create successful radio 
programs is the school or the college. 

I see the director of radio with, in many 
cases, a competent staff of assistants becoming 
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a standard part of American school systems. 
I see this director becoming perhaps as im- 
portant a factor in the school systems as the 
dramatics teacher, or the music teaclicr. I 
see schools using radio as motivation for 
English, public speaking, music and many 
other studies. I see radio integrating these 
studies. I see, in the future, important train- 
ing centers springing up where radio instruc- 
tion will consist not mercly of one or two 
courses, but which will embrace ‘radio work- 
shops” requiring 2°years or more of practice 
in the art. I look forward to the day when 


there will be 1,000 or more school-owned short 
wave radio stations, with radios, publie ad- 
dress systems and studios as standard equip- 
ment in schools. Our schools will be adapted 
to acoustic needs created by radio. There 
will be also widespread use of radio as an aid 
to education in many fields. 

We are on the frontier of a new field which is 
bound to have its effects on all phases of edu- 
cation. There are no imaginable limits to the 
opportunities that lie before educators who 
are interested in developing this new field of 
education by radio. 


Socializing Correspondence Instruction 
(Concluded from page 241) 


nancial assistance is apparently determined on 
the ability of the pupil to pay. 

Once a week news items from the school, or 
about individual correspondence pupils, are 
broadeast. Special lessons, too, are given 
by radio. Special provisions have been made 
so that pupils not already owning receiving 
sets may purchase the necessary equipment 
at reasonable costs. 

Experiments are constantly being made 
with various means and devices through which 
correspondence pupils living in remote areas 
can be brought into contact with the school 
staff and with each other. Selected groups of 
pupils are from time to time invited to come 
to Wellington to be the guests of the corre- 
spondence school faculty. At such times 
intensive programs of visiting Government 
buildings, museums, industries, and city 
living in general, is carried on. The head- 
master frequently visits the agricultural fairs 
in the various districts, taking with him 
traveling exhibitions of the work of the 
pupils. These occasions are also utilized for 
conferences with correspondence pupils and 
their parents. 

From time to time correspondence school 
teachers are sent out to the remote districts 
to visit the pupilsin theirhomes. During these 
visits they make careful studics of the pupils’ 
progress and difficulties. The various ficlds 
of work and the school’s provisions are 
explained. But above all personal friend- 
ships are developed between the homes and 
the school staff. Correspondence pupils who 
are crippled or invalids, especially secure 
much benefit from such visits. The parents 
usually reccive these teachers not only as 
guests in their homes but provide transpor- 
tation to the next home. 

Some experimentation has also been carried 
on with vacation schools. These are held 
in the regular schools during the period they 
are usually closed for vacation. ‘The cor- 
respondence pupils are boarded and housed 
at a minimum cost in the school dormitories 
or in other satisfactory housing facilities. 
Special travel concessions are made in order 
to make these schools gencrally available. 
The schools chosen are as a rule located in 
urban centers thus providing country children 
contacts with city life. Boards and prin- 


cipals of the public schools, as well as other 
agencies, have cooperated in these experi- 
ments. The pupils coming to these vacation 
schools or attending recreational trips not 
only carry on intensive programs of historic, 
civic, and geographic orientation but through 
the promotion of various social contacts they 
learn a great deal about how to live happily 
with their fellows. Of necessity the term of 
the vacation school is short. 

While the shortcomings of education by 
correspondence is clearly recognized in New 
Zealand and it is limited to children living 
remote from school facilities, and to those 
who because of illness or other physical 
handicaps are unable to attend school, that 
progressive little country has found that 
many of the difficulties of this type of educa- 
tion ean be overcome if those responsible for 
this work are open-minded and resourceful. 


* 


New Government Aids 
(Concluded from page 245) 


@ Among the various demands for informa- 
tion that reach the Women’s Bureau are those 
that come from persons interested in placing 
unemployed women and in advising them as to 
types of occupations that they may effectively 
seek or prepare themselves to enter. Trends 
in the Employment of Women, 1928-36, 
Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 159 (10 cents) 
was written to mect this demand. 

@ Ilome Canning of Fruits, Vegetables, and 
Meats, Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1762 (5 cents) 
contains numerous helpful suggestions on de- 
sirable and economic methods of preserving 
many foods. 

@ World Chemical Developments in 1987, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Trade Promotion Series No. 177, reviews the 
principal developments in 42 chemical-pro- 
ducing countries of the world as well as 
many of the major and some of the minor 
chemical-consuming markets. The selection 
was based on the significance of the industry 
within a country, the importance of the coun- 
try as a market for American chemicals, or 
the advent of chemical manufacturing. (25 
cents.) 
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Educational Equipment and Facilities 


In CCC Camps 


by Howard W. Oxley, Director of CCC Camp Education 


kK *& The Civilian Conservation Corps 


Ey is celebrating its sixth year of 
a jj existence in the service of conser- 

Lasse vation of resources and the rehabili- 
tation of youth. 

Vive years have passed since the educational 
program became a definite part of the organi- 
zation. Much progress has been made in 
providing adequate educational equipment 
and facilities for carrying on this educational 
program, 

In the beginning there was practically no 
provision for equipment and facilities. Edu- 
cational buildings were constructed here and 
there over the country but only a small per- 
centage of the camps were provided with 
separate structures. During the last quarter 
of 1937-88, funds were made available for 
a construction program to increase space in 
the camps for educational use. There are at 
the present time 90.4 percent of the 1,500 camps 
(1,356) which have at least 1,600 square feet of 
floor space. This total floor space makes it pos- 
sible for each camp to have an educational office, 
a library and reading room, and two or three 
classrooms, and necessary space for vocational 
shops. 

Slightly more than one-half of the 1,356 
camps, or 52 percent, have a total of 2,600 
square feet of floor space. Less than 10 per- 
cent have below 1,000 square feet of space. 


Gradual Increase 


With the increase of separate structures 
within the camps for school purposes there 
was provision made for adequate lighting 
and heating of buildings. A total of 91.7 
percent of the 1,500 camps now have fair light- 
ing equipment; slightly more than two-thirds 
of this nuinber, or 68 percent, have adequate 
lighting equipment; and less than 9 percent 
have poor lighting facilities. 

The gradual increase over the past 2 years 
in participation, on the basis of amount of 
work carried by the individual enrollee, has 
made it necessary to augment the other 
physical facilities of the educational depart- 
ment. 

There are 249 different courses offered in 
camps—courses which provide pre-vocational 
and vocational training. There are approxi- 
mately 90 different courses in avocational 
subjects, for which there has been an increase 
in equipment and facilities. Sixty-eight per- 
cent of the 1,500 camps have adequate equip- 
ment and facilities for training in photography; 
43 percent for leathercraft; 12 percent for 
weaving, spinning, textile work; 4 percent for 
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CCC woodworking class. 


taxidermy; 1.5 percent for training in pottery 
making. 

There has been tn the past year or so a sub- 
stantial augmentation of facilities for voca- 
tional training as follows: 


Percent of 
For courses of training in— 1,500 camps 
Woodworking: Hand tools, ete_____ 89. 8 
Metal working: Hand tools, ete.__. 62.7 
Typewriting and commercial train- 
woe Mines, (WC... oo sone e 63. 0 
Surveying instruction: Surveying 
instruments, ete__________.____. 52. 0 
Auto mechanics: Repair shops, tools, 
UCR ae ee oe ee ee ee 50. 0 


Mechanical drawing, drafting, map- 


ping: Sets, boards, instruments, 

CUC Se oe 5 aa ee ee 50. 0 
Blacksmith training: Equipment____ 48, 0 
Agricultural training: Gardening, 

poultry raising, hog raising, bee- 

NEO PUNR, GUE, ao ancacencccecseen- 30. 0 
Welding training: Equipment-_-____ 25. 0 
Electrical training: Equipmert, 

SiCOS .clC ae 8. 0 
Printing training: Large and small 

IDRCSSCS 16 (Cae aaa 6. 0 
Aviation mechanic training: Equip- 

TAC DiC UC ore 12 


Visual Aids Widely Used 


Probably no school unit has progressed 
further in the use of visual aids in a similar 
length of time than has the CCC. In 1933, 
the corps began to adopt the use of charts, 
maps, specimens, models, and motion-picture 
projectors. Nearly 900 of the 1,500 camps 
now own motion-picture projectors. Some 
have 16-millimeter silent projectors (19.8 per- 
cent); some have 16-millimeter sound projce- 
tors (31 percent); and others have 35-milli- 
meter silent or sound projectors (9 percent). 
The remainder of the 1,500 camps have access 
to the use of cither 16- or 35-millimeter equip- 
ment. In addition, 33 percent of the camps 
have film-strip projectors; 8.6 percent have 
equipment for projecting slides or other mate- 
rial. Over 50 percent of the camps are well 
supplied with charts and maps. 

Today each corps area has a central film 
library which makes available to all the camps 
a large assortment of sound and silent motion- 
picture films and film strips. 

Lantern slides, opaque projectors, globes, 
models for botany, mechanics, and other 
courses, collections, mineralogical, zoological, 
and other types are found in a large number 


(Concluded on page 252) 
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: 


Vocational Education 
(Concluded froin page 286) 


Business Education 


Special interest attaches to the devclop- 
nents in the ficld of business education during 
the year, particularly in view of the fact that 
this was the first year in which Federal funds 
were available for training in the distributive 
yecupations—the first phase of business cdu- 
ation for which Federal funds have ever been 


Ninetcen States had appointed a State 
upervisor or teacher traincr or both, at the 
nd of the fiscal year, 1987-38. In the other 
tates, training in the distributive occupations 
was being directed temporarily by the State 
supervisor of trade and industrial cducation 
or of agricultural education. With few excep- 
tions, the States plan to appoint full-time su- 
pervisors of distributive education. 

In this ficld State boards concentrated last 
year largely upon the selection of competent 
supervisors, teacher trainers, coordinators, and 
teachers of distributive educational subjects. 
Instead of seeking to organize numerous classes 
with large enrollments, they have given major 
attention to building a foundation for their 
future program. 

Notwithstanding the fact that Federal funds 
for distributive cducation were not available 
during the first half of the fiscal year 1937-38, 
substantial progress was made in the program 
in the last half. 

More than 2,400 high-school students were 
enrolled in cooperative part-time classes in 
retailing and related subjects. This number 
is exclusive of 10,000 high-school students en- 
rolled in cooperative part-time classes not 
reimbursed from Federal funds. In addition 
33,614 distributive workers were enrolled in 
part-time and evening extension classes. 

In general, classes in the distributive occu- 
pations were organized for store owners, 
managers, and executives, in which sound 
business principles of operation and manage- 
ment were emphasized. Most of these 
courses were organized on a short-unit basis 


in such subjects as store layout and equip- 
ment, store service and customer relations, 


display, advertising, sales promotion, budget- 
ary control, merchandise control, personnel 


methods, credits and collection, and other 


similar subjects concerned with the manage- 
ment phase of distribution. 

One of the encouraging factors in connec- 
tion with these programs is the cooperation 
accorded by numerous national, State, and 
local associations representing groups in this 
ficld. Similarly regional and national associa- 
tions of business educators have shown an 
active intcrest in the training programs. 

To meet the demand for teachers in the 
field of distributive education, special teacher 
training plens are being set up by the States. 
At least 12 colleges and universities are plan- 
ning to offer during the summer scssion pro- 
fessional courses in distributive education for 
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prospective supervisors, coordinators, and 
teachers of distributive subjects. Several in- 
stitutions, also, will offer resident courses dur- 
ing their regular sessions. 


Vocational Rehabilitation 


More than 9,800 persons disabled through 
sickness or injury were prepared for and placed 
in remunerative employment last year in 46 
States, the Territory of Hawaii, the island of 
Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia, 
under the program of vocational rehabilitation 
promoted through Federal grants. In addi- 
tion, 47,8438 disabled persons were at the 


end of the year on the active roll—that is, in 
process of complete rehabilitation. Table III 
shows the number of disabled persons voca- 
tionally rehabilitated and the number of those 
in process of rehabilitation for the years 
1921-88 inclusive. 

Vocational rehabilitation is accomplished 
not on a mass basis as is vocational educa- 
tion but upon a case basis, and it may take 
from a few days to 3 years or more to reha- 
bilitate a disabled individual. 

In view of the importance of maintaining a 
qualified personnel on the staffs of rehabilita- 
tion divisions, States are giving attention to 
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Tasve III.— Number of disabled persons vocationally rehabilitated, and number in process of rehabili- 
tation (live roll of cases) at end of year, by years, 1921-38 


ES ee ae ee 


Rehabilitated during year 


Live roll, June 30 


2 ; 7 
Year ended June 30 Tee Prepared ioe 

| Total Male Female Total ration place- 8 being fol- 

Status ! at lowed up 

9, 844 6, 493 3, 351 ben2e5 37,303 | 212,342 2, 580 

11,091 8, 691 2, 400 45, 096 32,345 | 210,149 2, 602 

10, 338 8, 152 2, 186 44, 625 31, 434 | 211, 064 2, 127 

9, 422 eT 1,895 40, 941 31.064 8,171 1, 706 

8, 062 6, 319 1,743} 37,681 | 31, 530 4, 729 1,422 

5, 613 4,432 1, 181 30, 619 25, 304 4, 566 749 

5 550 4,367 1, 183 27, 403 23, 387 3.027 889 

5, 138 4, 118 1,020} 23,714 | 20, 434 2,414, 866 

4, 612 3, 761 35) I-41 92°)< 9 (Co eC 1, 180 

4, 645 3, 893 752 16, 787 15, 821 (3) 966, 

5,012 4, 247 765 16, 393 15, 414 (3) 979 

5, 002 4, 364 728 16, 148 15, 230 (3) 918 

5, 604 4,881 723 13, 604 12, 947 (3) 657 

5, 852 5, 088 764 12, 542 11, 928 (3) 614 
5504) Le ae 18, 044 13, 044 (3) (3) 
47530) | eee ee Te 11, 267 | 11, 267 @) (3) 
17.800] es ee NP eres 8, 147 8,147 (3) (3) 

457 444 13 1, 682 1,181 (3) 501 


1Inelndes number “eligible and feasible under advisement,” “in training,” ‘undergoing physical restoration or being 


fitted with appliance,” and “training interrupted.” 


2 Includes prospective cases carried on the live roll as follow: 
3 Not separately reported. Included as “In preparation st 


the setting up of standard personnel qualifica- 
tions. Among the qualifications upon which 
attention has been focussed are: Education, 
personal qualifications, and experience. The 
States are placing stress, also, on the im- 
portance of selecting qualified persons through 
eivil service or other modified merit plan. 

Research in the field of vocational rehabili- 
tation during the year has centered largely 
around ease work. Intensive studies have 
been made of employment problems of pa- 
tients discharged from publie and private 
tuberculosis sanitoria and of special services 
whieh may be given to cardiac and tuberculosis 
cases. 

Tn several States annual reviews of rehabil- 
itated eases are carried on in an effort to 
evaluate the various types of serviees rendered 
in terms of rehabilitation results. 

At the request of the subcommittee of the 
States Advisory Council on Rehabilitation 
organized in 1936 to cooperate with the 
Office of Education in the State-Federal 
program of rehabilitation, the Office of Edu- 
eation has during the year been engaged in 
a cooperative study with the United States 
Employment Service, whieh has for its objec- 
tives: (1) To determine the possibilities of 
correlating the efforts of the rehabilitation 
service with those of the Employment Service; 
and (2) to encourage special efforts in this 
field in selected centers where favorable con- 
ditions exist for experimental and demon- 
stration purposes. 

The original plan of vocational rehabilita- 
tion provided under the Federal vocational 
rehabilitation act, does not contemplate service 
to persons who can be made only partially 
self-supporting, or those who can be employed 
only under sheltered workshop conditions or 
in their own homes. With this group in mind 
a study of the necds of these persons is now 
being made by rehabilitation workers in the 
States. 


s: In 1936, 3,587; in 1937, 3,041; in 1988, 4,382. 
atus.”’ 


CEG Camps 


(Concluded from page 250) 


of the camps. Sixteen percent of the 1,500 
calnps have museums. 

Library and general reading facilities in the 
camps have been constantly expanded during 
the 6 years since the inauguration of the CCC, 
At the present time the average camp has 
nearly 1,300 books. These include 429 text- 
books and references, 547 of reercational read- 
ing nature, 122 of other types, plus a 100-book 
traveling library which remains in the camp 
approximately 60 days. In addition to the 
extensive book library, there are 51 different 
magazines coming into eaeh camp weekly, 
monthly, or bi-monthly. Each camp on the 
average subscribes to six daily newspapers 
and a considerable number of camps have 
small town weeklies in their reading rooms. 
It is becoming more and more apparent that 
the camp library is an indispensable part of 
the educational program. Many of the 
enrollees want facts and not a course of train- 
ing. The library provides these facts. 

Eighty-six percent of the camps now have 
satisfactory library space and arrangement, 
leaving but 14 percent with unsatisfactory 
space. The library and reading rooms are 
well equipped with chairs and tables; the 
lighting facilities are adequate; and the in- 
erease in library space and facilities has in- 
ercased the number of different enrollees who 
constantly use them. 

For all the phases of the educational pro- 
gram in the 1,500 camps, training in academic 
subjects, pre-vocational and vocational train- 
ing, training in informal subjects, such as, 
music, dramatics, arts and crafts, and general 
training, the equipment and facilities are 
being rapidly built up to the point where 
cach camp will not be lacking in any type of 
educational necessities. 


Residential Schools 


(Concluded from page 238) 


domestic service, needlework, arts and crafts, 
and beauty parlor service for the girls; for 
the boys, woodwork, sheet metal, shoe 
repairing, general farm work, poultry raising, 
baking, cement and plaster work, and nu- 
merous others. It is recognized that most of 
the pupils in the school will never become 
skilled tradesmen or tradeswomen, but they 
can become skillful helpers responsible for 
routine tasks. And many are placed in such 
a& capacity. 


Relationship to State Program 


Residential institutions for the feeble- 
minded are for the most part administered by 
State institutional or welfare agencies. The 
eleemosynary character of the institutions 
has obviously been the influencing factor in 
this relationship. The same situation has in 
the past applied to State schools for the blind 
and the deaf, but these in increasing number 
are taking on a relationship to the State 
educational department which points toward 
the furtherance of an integrated State educa- 
tional program. 

In a conference held by the Office of Edu- 
cation in 1934, the following statement was 
made by Edgar A. Doll, of the Training 
School at Vineland, a large institution for the 
inentally deficient: 

“There is a tendency also for the State 
institutions to fall outside the usual super- 
visory agencies which State departments of 
education may provide. Some State schools 
or institutions are in welfare departments; 
others are in educational departments. In 
any case, these public institutions provide 
school departments that often operate without 
State supervision. The experiences of the 
public-school system ought to be carried over 
into the educational departments of public 
institutions, and this should be provided by 
empowering State departments of education 
to supervise all State institutions, or at 
least the educational departments of such 
institutions.” 

Residential and day schools for the mentally 
deficient have much to give to cach other. 
Examples might be cited of successes and 
failures among each, of strengths and weak- 
nesses, Of advantages and disadvantages in 
their method of operation. But to the extent 
that each attempts to serve the educational 
needs of its charges, it scems that they have 
a common obligation to fulfill to the State’s 
educational objectives and a common right 
to expect from the State all it can give in 
supervisory service. Both are dedicated to 
the greatest possible development and happi- 
ness of those whose intellectual horizon is at 
best seriously restricted—and that through 
no fault of their own. 
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In Public Schools 


Conservation Program 

According to the thirty-fifth biennial report 
of the State superintendent of public instruc- 
ion of Nebraska for the bicnnium ending 
January 1, 1939, the schools of that State 
are actively cooperating with cstablished 
conservation agencies in gathcring data and 
perfecting plans which will be used in a well- 
integrated program of conservation instruc- 
tion. ‘‘The State department of public 
instruction is working with the Conservation 
and Survey Division, the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Forester and the United States Forest 
Service in perfecting plans for establishing 
rural school plantings around each school 
playground of from 1 to 2 acres of well 
selected hardy trees and shrubs. With such 
plantings, it will be much easier for rural 
school instructors to teach the identification 
of our native trees and shrubs, and their 
relationship to agriculture and wildlife. At 
the same time these plantings will serve to 
bring greater comfort to the children al hand, 
effect economy in the heating of the school 
building and establish beautiful civic centers 
for rural life.” 


Keeommends Reorganization 


The Texas State Board of Education re- 
cently issued A Report of the Adequacy of 
‘Texas Schools. This is a report on an official 
‘project conducted by the Works Progress 
Administration under the sponsorship of the 
Texas State Board of Education. The study 
embraced each of 254 counties in the State. 
The report, which consists of 1,803 pages, 
presents (1) the public-school situation in 
Texas, (2) an administrative survey and 
‘proposed reorganization of the schools in 
Brown County, (3) statistical studies and 
‘maps showing present conditions and pro- 
‘posed reorganization of schools for each of 103 
‘counties, (4) table and map showing present 
conditions and map showing proposed reor- 
ganization for each of 117 counties, and (5) 
‘table showing present conditions of schools in 
each of 33 counties. 

_ In recommending the reorganization of the 
! present school districts into larger adminis- 

trative units the project staff says that it has 
proposed what it believes may be aecomplished 
within a reasonably short time. 


Adopts Regulation 

The Florida State Board of Education has 
adopted a regulation that the county board of 
public instruction may, upon recommenda- 
tion of the county superintendent, authorize 
the granting of school credit for music work 
taken under the supervision of a private 
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teacher. The conditions upon which such 
credit may be granted are outlined in the 
Florida School Bulletin of December 15, 1938. 


Safety Edneation 


For the nineteenth successive year, accord- 
ing to the report of the department of public 
instruction of Delaware for 1937-38, the 
Delaware Safety Council has aided the 
schools of that State in the continuous educa- 
tional process of making safety a personal 
matter with each child. The council has 
endeavored to keep the schools informed of 
the latest and best safety educational expe- 
riences and has provided materials, extra 
equipment and personnel in this work. To 
assist teachers in developing their day-by- 
day safety lessons, 18,000 lesson outlines, 
19,500 posters, 4,050 safety education maga~- 
zines, 900 copies of Accident Facts, 40,000 
safety calendars, and more than 100 safety 
motion-picture films were provided. 


Superintendent’s Report 

The 1937-38 report of the superintendent 
of schools of Chicago, Ill., explains the work 
of the schools of that city not only by means 
of textual matcrials and statistics but also by 
means of pictures. The superintendent in 
his foreword says that while the report con- 
stitutes a summary of some of the significant 
events and activities of the past vear, it is 
more generally a summary of achievements 
and new departures. 


Visnal Instrnetion Tour 

The schools of Kansas which do not own 
motion picture equipment may now enjoy 
the benefit of such equipment, according to a 
recent University of Kansas news letter. 
Once every 2 weeks the Bureau of Visual 
Instruction of that university starts 12 large 
wooden boxes on a tour of the Kansas schools. 
Each box contains a motion-picture projector 
and “at least eight reels of film. Each one 
visits five schools during the 2-weeks period 
and then returns to the bureau to be inspected 
and sent out again on a different route. 
Established last fall, the course now includes 
59 schools or school systems. These 59 are 
arranged in 12 circuits in such a way that 
each school may use the program for a day 
and then ship it on, completing the circuit 
in 2 weeks. 


Sonthern States Meeting 

The State school superintendents and com- 
missioners of education in the Southern 
States will meet at George Peabody College 
on June 15, 16, and 17 for the Teuth Annual 
School Administrators Conference to discuss 
current programs and objectives of public 
education in the South. City and county 
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superintendents and principals and school 
board members are invited to attend. 


Comparison of Costs 

“Comparison of costs per pupil in average 
daily attendance in Ohio eity and exempted 
village school districts, 1937-38,” has been 
compiled by T. C. Holy and H. H. Church, 
Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. The average 
eost per pupil in all cities of the State in 
1937-38 was $95.89, and in exempted villages 
$79.67. Between 1930 to 1938 the lowest 
cost was in 1935, when it was $79.28 in the 
cities and $63.83 in the exempted villages. 
The report also shows the cost per pupil for 
each of the current expense items for each of 
the cities and exempted villages in the State. 


Boosts Nursery Schools 


A recommendation that the New York 
City educational authorities undertake a 
program of nursery schools in connection 
with the public schools and colleges is carried 
in Nursery Education in New York City, a 
report of a survey of nursery schools recently 
completed by the Public Education Associa- 
tion, 745 Fifth Avenue, New York City. The 
report covers 149 nursery schools in that city. 
Most of these schools are conducted under 
private auspices with private funds. The 
exceptions are 14 WPA schools now under 
the supervision of the board of education 
and one school located in one of the city 
hospitals. Pointing out “that the public 
schools may never—or, at least, not for many 
years to come—achieve a large enough budget 
to provide nursery schools for 2- to 4-year-old 
children on a city-wide basis comparable to 
that now provided for kindergartens,” the 
report suggests numerous ways by which a 
“necessarily limited number of nursery schools 
could enhance the whole program of public 
education.” The report suggests that in 
addition to the board of education the follow- 
ing city departments could all use public 
nursery schools to advantage: The board of 
higher education, the department of health, 
the department of hospitals, and the eity 
housing authorities. 

The report recommends that the board of 
education undertake to conduct one or more 
nursery schools and that it request a special 
appropriation for this purpose. It also 
recommends that the board of higher educa- 
tion establish in cooperation with the board 
of education a nursery school in each of the 
city colleges in which tcacher-training courscs 
are given. 

The report concludes: ‘‘However pressing 
may be the other needs of the school system 
we believe that the entrance of the public 
schools into the nursery school field is neces- 
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sary, not only to sccure a sound development 
of nursery schools, but also to assure a sound 
development of the public schools.” 

W. 5. DprrenBAUGH 


In Colleges 


Research Results 


According to George D. Stoddard, dean of 
the Graduate School of the University of Iowa 
and director of the Iowa Child Welfare Re- 
search Station, the station during the past 20 
years has rendered among its services the 
following: 

Tt has issued and distributed 898,738 popular 
bulletins and pamphlets, 1,534,062 standards 
and test materials, and 41,756 technical mano- 
graphs. 


Tt has enrolled 61,000 in child study classes 
conferences, and institutes. 

It has also issued up to December 15, 1988, 
896 publications ineluding 255 on child 
psychology, 137 popular bulletins, 125 on 
parent education, and 101 on_ preschool 
education. 

Study classes in Iowa towns have enrolled 
26,000 parents in 15 years and 13,000 other 
individuals have attended special lectures and 
institutes. 

The university has conducted 12 State con- 
ferences on child welfare and the radio child 
study club, the first of this kind in the Nation, 
and has enrolled 14,000 in 7 years. 


New Junior College 


The public-school system of Chicago has 
included in its $9,000,000 program for next 
year the erection of a new junior college. 


Serves 1.258.405 Citizens 

During the past year, the University of 
Wisconsin has served through its educational 
work alone 1,258,405 Wisconsin citizens. 

Of the total, 45,405 students studied tn the 
various divisions of the State university during 
the 1937-88 school year. Of this total, 11,552 
were enrolled in university courses and studies 
during the regular school year; 4,552 studied 
in the summer session; 26,609 took advantage 
of correspondence studies offered; 392 studied 
in the agricultural short courses; and about 
2,300 were enrolled in workers’ school classes. 
These figures may include some duplications 
in the extension and workers’ school courses. 

Even these figures, however, do not give a 
complete picture of the university’s educa- 
tional work in any one year, because they do 
not include figures as to attendance of State 
citizens at the various short-service courses 
sponsored by the university cach year. 
Several scores of these short-service courses 
are sponsored by the various divisions and 
departments of the university annually, rang- 
ing in length from 1 or 2 days to several 
wecks. During last year, these courses were 
attended by 30,000 Wisconsin citizens. 
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In addition to all this, a grand total of 
1,183,000 State citizens attended the 7,865 
meetings held by county agents and extension 
specialists from the university during the year. 
All of these figures combined make the grand 
total of 1,258,405 Wisconsin citizens who were 
served by the State university through its 
educational work during the past year. 


Enrollnents Rise 


Kinrolhnents in Pennsylvania’s 58 accredited 
liberal arts colleges show an increase of nearly 
2,000 over the figures for last year, according 
to Lester K. Ade, superintendent of public 
instruction. During the year 1938; the total 
enrollment of full-time students in these insti- 
tutions was 50,638; during the current term as 
reported in the fall of the present ycar, is 
52,549. 


Leads in Knrollment 


The University of California with 24,809 
full-time students has the largest enrollment of 
any college or university in the United States. 
The Berkeley campus alone, with 15,633 
students, tops all other institutions of higher 
learning in the Nation. 

Among the 10 largest institutions ‘of higher 
learning in the United States, according to a 
recent report in School and Society by President 
Raymond Walters of the University of Cincin- 
nati, were: The University of California, 
Berkeley, 15,633; University of Minnesota, 
15,148; Columbia University, 14,980; New 
York University, 14,257; University of Illinois, 
13,872; Ohio State University, 13,148; Univer- 
sity of Michigan, 11,475; University of Wis- 
consin, 11,438; University of Washington, 
10,393; and the University of Texas, 9,776. 


Cooperate in 
New Doctorate Program 


The University of Michigan and the teachers 
colleges of the State have inaugurated a new 
policy of cooperation in the matter of provid- 
ing facilities for graduate study and in the 
introduction of a new degree, that of doctor of 
education. This program has developed from 
the apparent demand for graduate instruction 
from various parts of the State. 


Growth in Radio Conrses 


Donald Riley of Ohio State University 
reports in a recent number of the Journal of 
Speech that 5 years ago, 16 universities offered 
radio instruction. Today 180 institutions 
offer radio work for academic eredit. When 
college officials found that students were 
necding and asking for training in the new art 
these officials turned in most instances to the 
specch, phonetics, and drama people on their 
staffs. This results that more than half the 
radio courses and nearly two-thirds of the 
credit hours offered are found in specch 
departments. 


Watton C. Joun 


In Libraries 


Vocational Information Serviee 


The Queens Borough Public Library of New 
York through its Readers’ Advisory Service is 
undertaking an extensive vocational informa 
tion service. Although the library does no} 
attempt to give advice regarding occupations 
it is making available to inquirers all sorts oj 
printed material on the subject. Over 1,40€ 
pamphlets on vocations have been arranged 
under specific occupations and in addition 
current books on vocational gnidance are 
being systematically collected. An account 
of the work of this service and a selected list 
of books on vocational guidance are contained 
in Reading List No. 11, issued reeently by the 
Queens Borough Publie Library. 


Sutro Collection 


In California steps are being taken to make 
the Sutro collection, belonging to the Cali- 
fornia State Library since 1913 and housed in 
the San Francisco Public Library, available 
to scholars and = specialists. Gathered in 
part from a Bavarian monastery and an 
EIinglish ducal estate, this collection contains 
not only rare editions of Shakespeare, Jonson, 
and Sir Thomas Browne, but also 40,000 books, 
pamphlets, and broadsides bearing on the 
history of England from 1640 to 1670. Other 
treasures for research workers include source 
material on Mexican history during the six- 
teenth, seventeenth and cighteenth centuries, 
and also the period from 1810 to 1840. Among 
the manuscripts of the Sutro library is the 
private correspondence of Sir Joseph Banks of 
the Royal Society with Sir Humphrey Davy, 
Josiah Wedgwood, and Captain Bligh of 
the Bounty. 

Service Sinee 1873 

The Evanston Public Library in Ilinois has 
just completed 65 ycars of service. In com- 
menting upon the recorded home circulation 
of 794,978 volumes for 1938, the librarian 
notes that the average Evanstonian read 12 
library books during the past year, as com- 
pared with the 4.5 books read per capita in 
1873, the first year of the library’s existence. 


Library Work With Children 


An Institute on Library Work”with Chil- 
dren is being sponsored by the School of 
Librarianship, University of California, June 
15, 16, and 17 at the International House, 
adjacent to the campus. The institute is 
open to anyone interested in library work with 
children. 

Among the subjects to be discussed are the 
Makers of Books, in which authors, artists, 
publishers and printers will have a share. 
Introducing Books in which the arts of anno- 
tation and book lists will be discussed, as well 
as the reviewing of books, story-telling, and 
the future of library work with children, will 
form further subjects of discussion. There 
will be exhibits of books and book lists in 
addition. 
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onference on Libraries 
nd Adnit Edueation 


The American Association for Adult Edu- 
ation recently held at Princeton, N. J., an 
mportant conference on the part which the 
vublie library is playing in adult education. 
At the invitation of the association a group 
f 35 persons, librarians from various sections 
f the country and others interested m adult 
ducation, discussed the findings presented 
y Alvin Johnson in his recent book, The 
Public Library—A People’s University, and 
considered the part which the library might 
play in adult education in the future. 

As fundamental to the problem, the con- 
erence considered first of all the objectives of 
the modern public library. For cxample, is 
the public library simply a medium for reerea- 
tion and amusement? Is it an agency for the 
indiscriminate distribution of print, using no 
other criterion than popular demand? Or is it 
primarily an educational agency? With vary- 
ing degrees of emphasis, the librarians mdi- 
cated that public libraries are essentially edu- 
cational agencies, and that they owe their 
creation in large measure to adult education 
needs. 

At the conference it was noted that fore- 
most among the adult educational activities 
of the public library has been the readers’ 
advisory service with its reading guidance for 
individuals. In many communities, the pub- 
lic library has participated actively in the 
adult education council, sometimes aiding to 
organize this body and again serving as its 
headquarters. The cases of Pittsburgh, Den- 
ver, and Oakland were cited among the 
examples of effective cooperation in this 
‘respect. Other activities have been those 
of providing reading materials for forums, 
| discussion groups, and adult education classes, 
-and of cooperating with women’s clubs and 
other organizations. 

In discussing the problem with the group, 
Alvin Johnson stressed the fact that the public 
library is especially qualified to be a very 
effective agency in adult education. This is 
true, he explained, because adult education 
is highly individualistic and the public hbrary 
‘is accustomed to working in terms of the in- 
dividual; furthermore, adult education, par- 
ticularly at the upper levels, will depend on 
selected, guided reading, a function which the 
public library is fitted to perform. 

It was pomted out by a number of the con- 
| ferecs that public libraries face many prob- 

lems in undertaking a comprehensive program 

of adult educational work. In the opinion of 
some, with present limited budgets, insufh- 
cient book supply, and inadequate personnel, 
it is difficult for many public libraries to carry 
on a fuller measure of adult education work 

without curtailing some of the services now 
rendered. It was maintained that economies 
in administration, readjustment of cmphasis, 
and additional funds are necessary if the public 
libraries are to mect their responsibilities in 
adult education. 


Ratpo M. DUNBAR 
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In the 
Office of Education 


Many Visit Exhihit 


“Where can I get facts?” This was the 
theme of the Office of Education exhibit at the 
Cleveland convention of the Aimerican Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators. Many 
school administrators and teachers stopped at 
the exhibit booth to inspect the new Office 
publications on display. Pictured on the 
exhibit was a superintendent of schools sit- 
ting at his desk and apparently trying to 
answer that question which many of us have 
to answer from time to time, ‘‘Where can I 
get facts?” 


Demonstrated Reeordings 


William D. Boutwell, Director of the Radio 
Education Division, and Gordon Studebaker, 
Director of tle Educational Radio Script 
Exchange, demonstrated recordings of the 
Americans All—Immigrants All radio series 
during the convention and held conferences 
with persons interested in education by radio. 


Amang Many Busy People 


Two of the many busy people at the 
Cleveland convention were Commissioner of 
Education John W. Studebaker and Assistant 
Commissioner of Education Bess Goody- 
koontz. Dr. Studebaker participated in gen- 
eral sessions, panel discussions, conferences, 
and meetings of various national organiza- 
tions. He made addresses on new trends in 
arithmetic, occupational information and 
guidance, democracy by discussion, adult 
education, education by radio, all of which 
were climaxed by participation in the Town 
Mecting of the Air program broadcast over 
a Nation-wide NBC network on the last day 
of the convention. 

For Miss Goodykoontz the convention was 
a series of board and business meetings inter- 
spersed with addresses before the Administra- 
tive Women in Education and the State 
dircctors of elementary education. She pre- 
sided at a joint meeting of the American 
Educational Research Association and the 
National Conference on Research in English. 
Both the American Education Rescarch Asso- 
ciation and the National Society for the Study 
of Education elected Miss Goodykoontz presi- 
dent for the coming year, the first time the 
highest offices in these organizations have 
been held by a woman. 


Recent Office Visitors 


Among recent visitors to the Office of Edu- 
cation were F. M. Wood, principal, Southlands 
Teachers College, London, England, and Mrs. 
Henry Clay, member of the Education Com- 
mittce for Surrey County, England. 

Joun H. Luoyp 


In Other 


Government Agencies 


Puhlic Warks Administration 


Educational institutions lead in the nuraber 
of projects to receive allotments throughout 
the country, according to latest reports from 
PWA headquarters. Secondary schools re- 
ceived allotments of $450,103,313 and colleges 
and universities received allotments amount- 
ing to $110,728,039. 

Department of the Interior 

With the addition of a collection of carved 
ivory handicraft from Alaska and a picturiza- 
tion of the field for development of recrea- 
tional facilities in State park areas, the cxposi- 
tion of conservation in the museum of the De- 
partment of the Interior, affords a graphic 
portrayal of the Department’s work in pro- 
moting the preservation of natural resources 
in the United States. This unusual collec- 
tion of spectacular dioramas, colorful pictures, 
out-of-the-ordinary specimens, and priceless 
historical documents assembled on the first 
floor of the New Interior Department Build- 
ing, 18th and C Streets NW., is open to the 
public free of charge each weekday from 8 to 
3:30, and until 12 on Saturdays. Special tours 
for groups of students may be arranged upon 
application to J. Paul Hudson, acting curator 
of the museum. 


National Yanth Administratian 


Total allotments of college and graduate aid 
funds for the academic year 1938-39 amount 
to $11,849,760 and are made on a monthly 
basis usually over a period of 9 months. The 
monthly allotment to allt States, the District 
of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico 
is $1,318,192. <A special fund of $100,000 was 
set aside for the assistance of Negro college 
and graduate students residing in those States 
where there are limited advanced educational 
institutions for Negroes. 

* * * 


Four studies have been made by the WPA 
Research Division in an effort to learn how 
the new labor supply makes the adjustment 
from school to the labor market, what kinds 
of jobs are obtained, the difficulties encoun- 
tered, and the factors found to be of greatest 
advantage to young job seekers. The first 
study showed lack of funds as the principal 
reason for youths leaving school; the second 
showed lack of work experience as the chicf 
obstacle facing youths seeking jobs; the third 
showed that only 65 percent of grammar 
school graduates go through high school; and 
the fourth showed that older youths with the 
benefit of longer work experience command 
higher wages than youths who have more 
recently entercd the labor market. Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., Birmingham, Ala., Denver, 
Colo., Duluth, Mimn., St. Louis, Mo., San 
Francisco, Calif., and Seattle, Wash., are m- 
cluded in the survey of approximately 28,000 
graduates of the cighth grades of public and 
parochial schools in 1929, 1931, and 1933. 

MARGARET F’, RYAN 
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On This Month’s Cover 


The cover-page illustration this month 
shows the Broadway High-School Student 
Forum in action at Seattle, Wash. Our appre- 
ciation to Seattle. 


Among the Authors 


NaTHAN Straus, administrator, United 
States Housing Authority, gives SciiooL LIFE 
readers an article this month in which he dis- 
cusses What Housing Means to Teachers. 
Mr. Straus points out that one of the first 
things which the schools can do to make their 
knowledge and experience available to the 
local housing authority is to appoint housing 
committees composed of teachers, to investi- 
gate the country’s housing problems, and to 
submit recommendations. He suggests that 
such committees could also develop studies on 
the effeets of bad housing on scholarship and 
citizenship. 


ArtHur J. ALTMEYER, chairman, Social 
Security Board, gives ScHoor Lire readers an 
article this month on The Child’s Right to 
Family Security. Chairman Altmeyer states 
that ‘“‘school and vocational training, recrea- 
tion and social contaets—all these are keys 
which help young people to discover them- 
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Celebrate Lyceum Success 


TOW many of today’s supporters of public edueation are conscious of the fact that 
the aspirations of the people for the public schools were realized largely through a 
great discussion society, the Lyceum? 

Jn a very real sense, the Lyceums provided an effective drive whieh made pos- 
sible the realization of Horace Mann’s dream of universal common schools. In 
May 1839, 100 years ago, this movement of more than 3,000 town discussion forums 
had suceeeded in its major pupose to establish publicly supported common schools. 
In that month a national conference was held in New York. And from that point on 
the Lyceum changed its course. It turned its main energies to the building of 
enlightened eitizenship among adults, having succeeded to a great degree in its 
promotion of public edueation for children. 

The thousands of independent town Lyceums offered platforms for the great 
American lecturers who discussed Ameriean problems and _ issues. Among the 
speakers who frequented the Lyeeums were such men and women as: Henry Ward 
Beecher, Wendell Phillips, William Lloyd Garrison, Charles Sumner, Robert Ingersoll, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Frederick Douglass, Susan B. Anthony, Julia Ward Howe, 
Mark Twain, James Whitcomb Riley, Ralph Waldo Emerson, and Ifenry David 
Thoreau. These men and women of different opinions aroused and led disenssion of 
the many problems which beset a democratic nation. 

It is, therefore, fitting in this year of 1939 that the edueational forces of America 
recognize in some fitting manner the success of one of America’s great forum enter- 
prises in creating the foundations of the public-school system. 

I give to the profession and to friends of public education this slogan: ‘The 
Lyceum forums gave America leadership for a far-flung system of pnblic education; 
let that system of education now give America leadership m the ereation of a new 


Lyceum of town forums.” 


Commissioner of Education. 


selves and develop their own capacities and 
their own character.” 


Pauut H. Surats, field counselor Federal 
Forum Demonstrations, describes the Nezt 
Steps in Adult Civic Education. 

Many communities, Dr. Sheats says, report 
plans for continuation of the forum program 
during the spring and fall. He also states that 
as techniques for the dramatic presentation of 
controversial issues over the air are perfected 
there is nore and more inelination.to use the 
radio as an aid to the stimulation of citizen 
interest in publie offices. 


Janis Kronuins’ article this month entitled 
Latvian Schools and Their Atiainmenis is the 
last of a series of three articles published this 
year in Scuoo.t Lirr, having to do with 
education in Lithuania. Mr. Kronlins dis- 


cusses some basic principles, the character of 
school work, child health, people’s universities 
and courses, and some statistics. 


Convention Calendar 


AMERICAN AssociaTION OF Museums. San 
Francisco, Calif., June 26-28, 

AMERICAN Home Economics AssoclaTION. 
San Antonio, Tex., June 20-23. 

American Liprary Association. San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., June 18-24. 

ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES OF OSTEOPATHY. 
Dallas, Tex., June 26-30. 

Natrona, Epucation AssocratTion. San 
Francisco, Calif., July 2-6. 

Worip FrpERATION oF [nucATION Asso- 
erations. io de Janeiro, Aug. 6-11. 


After school do they play here? 


What Housing Means 


to Teachers 


by Nathan Straus, Administrator, 
United States Housing Authority 


* *& #% ‘It is no accident that the level of 


education for the United States is 
( : i higher than that of any other 
: country. We have long regarded 
money spent for publie education as an essen- 
tially sound investment. In a society where 
the rights of the individual are held sacred, it 
is neeessary that those rights be generally 
understood, lest their abuse result in anarehy. 
The task of promoting a general understand- 
ing of individual and group rights we have 
assigned largely to our publie sehools. 

“By the breath of the school ehildren,” says 
the ancient Talmud, ‘shall the State be saved.” 
And so we have entrusted our edueational 
system with the responsibility of guiding 
civilization forward to better things. We have 
been content to spend our billions annually, 
sure that the Aladdin’s lamp of public educa- 
tion, thus generously polished, would preserve 
democracy. 

Fundainentally we are correet. But the as- 
sumption is ouly too eommon that edueation 
begins at the age of 6 and lasts from 9 o’cloek 
in the morning until 3 or 4 in the afternoon, 5 
days a week, until the age of 18. What people 
in general are only now becoming dimly 
aware of, but what every educator worthy 
the name has been struggling forages to make 
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elear, is that education is a lifelong process. 
Unless the maxims of the sehoolroom are 
extended beyond the schoolroom (at home and 
in public), education must fight a losing battle. 

Certainly every. teacher, in visiting the 
homes of some of the students, has felt a keen 
sense of futility when he or she eame face to 
face with the child’s home environment. And, 
as he walked through the neighborhood to 
which the pupils return after school, he must 
have been impressed with its power to destroy 
what he so earefully struggles to form—intel- 
ligent concepts of citizenship. 

And when that teacher is informed by 
J. Edgar Hoover that, where publie education 
costs 2% billions annually, erime, and the 
forees which destroy the work of education, 
exact a toll of 15 billions, he must indeed 
know the pangs of discouragement. For- 
tunately for us, teachers have not suceumbed 
to them, but have eontinued, unwavering, 
the crusade. 

It is well to consider these facts. The 15- 
billion dollar annual crime cost in the United 
States is over 10 times the cost of maintaining 
the Arinv and Navy, 4 times the cost of the 
normal operations of the Federal Government, 
and 6 times the cost of edueation. Against 
the corrosive influence of bad home and neigh- 


borhood environments, publie edueation, like 
publie health, is fighting an uneven battle. 

Some 10 million American families laek the 
essentials of decent housing—adequate shelter, 
safety, and privacy. We know that most of 
these families live in neighborhoods which 
ehallenge every concept of demoeracy. Ii the 
process of edueation went on only during 
sehool hours, this would not be so serious. 
But edueation neither begins nor ends with 
the school bell. A youngster’s most lasting 
impressions often are formed at home or in 
the home neighborhood. Especially is this 
true for children from the slums, where, though 
life may be mean and hard, it is eertainly 
never dull. 

We have, in his own words, the attitude 
toward school of one child of the slums, in the 
following exeerpt from Clifford R. Shaw’s 
study, Brothers in Crime. The person, called’ 
John Martin for purposes of anonymity, is 
one of five brothers, all criminals. Of his early 
school life, John Martin says: 

“When I was 7 or 8 years old I started to go 
to sehool. The first sehool I entered was the 
kindergarten class at the publie school. ‘They 
had quite a time keeping me in school however. 
I would ditch school with some of the older 
fellows around the neighborhood. Every 
other day the truant offieer would be hot- 
footing it after me. At times I wouldn’t 
show up at sehool for 3 or 4 days.” 

John and his brothers lived in the extensive 
slum area around the “Loop” in Chieago. 
Of it Mr. Shaw says: 

“The community situation in which the 
brothers lived is neither unique nor unusual. 
It is part of the large area of deterioration 
that surrounds the Loop and extends out 
along the north and south branches of the- 
Chicago River. Physieal deterioration, low 
rentals, confusion of cultural standards, and 
a disproportionately large number of sehool 
truants, juvenile delinquents, and adult of- 
fenders, are characteristic of this whole area.” 

To assure us that the Martin boys and their 
associates are not special eases, Mr. Shaw 
adds: 

“These attitudes, social groups, and prac- 
ticcs are functions not of individual perver- 
sity, incompetence, or pathology, but, rather, 
human reactions to the cultural disintegration — 
whieh has resulted from the natural processes 
involved in the growth and expansion of the 
eity.”’ 


Home and Neighborhood 

Whether or not we are willing to aseribe 
such great importance to environment, it is 
eertainly evident that the activities of the 
schools must be supplemented in some effec- 
tive manner by the home and the neighbor- 
hood if publie education is to serve democracy 
as it should. 

On September 1, 1937, President Roosevelt 
signed the United States Housing Aet, giving 
to every sehool teaeher in the country the 
assuranee that he is not alone in the fight 
against the evils which threaten the effective- 
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ness of public education. ‘The act provides 
public assistance to American communitics 
for the destruction of slums and tho building 
of decent homes for people who have been 
forced to live in slums. 


Hlow the Act Serves 


Like our present system of public education, 
the new program of public housing is tradi- 
tionally American. It is basod on the prin- 
ciple that public funds should be expended to 
provide facilitics necessary to the gencral 
welfare. It recognizes that a tumble-down, 
jerry-built house with people living in it, is 
in the same category as a polluted community 
water supply; that a littered alley or a city 
dump is a bad place for future voters to get 
their out-of-school education; that the costs of 
_bad housing are too groat to be tolerated. 

The United States Housing Authority aids 
localities in tearing down slums and building 
good homes, to rent at prices often lower than 
tenants formerly paid for dilapidated rook- 
cries. Houses that are structurally unsafe 
and without sanitary necessities (indoor 
toilets, heat, light, hot and cold water, proper 
ventilation), will be replaced by homes which 
are structurally safe, large enough to shelter 
their tenants comfortably, and equipped with 
sanitary necessities. 

Obviously such housing cannot be provided 
at low rentals without some form of public 
assistance. Otherwise private enterprise 
would do the job. The fact is that private 
/enterprise cannot profitably build good houses 
to rent for less than about $30 per month; and 
the people who need better housing can afford 
no more than about $15 per month. It is, 


therefore, up to public agencics to bridge the 
That they have accepted this 


difference. 
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Another picture that speaks for itself. 


Or here? 


responsibility and are determined to see it 
properly discharged is evident from the fact 
that already 37 States have passed legislation 
giving their communitics the right to enlist 
Federal housing assistance. Some 233 com- 
munities throughout the country have set up 
local housing authorities and are going ahead 
with their plans. Over 100 communities have 
signed loan contracts with the USHA, thus 
converting their plans into actuality. 
Congress has already made available to the 


USHA $800,000,000 for loans to local author- 
ities, the greater part of which has been either 
loaned or earmarked. When the present pro- 
gram is completed, half a million people will 
have been rehoused in new houses and in new, 
well-planned communities. Projects will 
range in size from 40 or 50 dwelling units in 
the smaller towns to several thousand units 
in great cities, but all will provide a generous 
amount of open space and recreation area as 
well as adequate ‘shelter. USHA does not 
sponsor the building of isolated individual 
houses; it creates an entire new environment 
for children to grow up in. 

We have then, made a beginning, but only a 
beginning. The precedents are mainly in 
European countries, where economic and 
social conditions arc too unlike our own to 
make the comparison simple. We are, there- 
fore, largely on our own in determining the 
extent and nature of our housing problems, and 
in developing techniques and methods. 


Teachers Equipped 


Teachers, coming in direct contact daily 
with every school child family in the com- 
munity, are excellently equipped to tell us 
what local housing conditions are, and what 
their effects on the lives of future citizens. 
From whom may local housing authorities 
expect more intelligent cooperation than from 
the teachers, who see in housing a solution to 
one of their most discouraging problems? 

The present housing program is complctoly 
decentralized. Projects are planned, con- 
structed, and opcrated by the communities. 
The Federal Government lends 90 percent of 
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How Hobbies Educate 


By Helen K. Mackintosh, Specialist in Elementary Education 


% % % veryone is familiar with the fre- 

fae quently quoted lines, “Tell me what 
a i you like, and I will tel you what 

ta vou are.” But when this request is 
answered for hobbies, the results are sometimes 
surprising, for a president collects stamps, a 
business executive specializes in Indian relics, 
and a professor of law raises tropical fish. 
People seem to have adopted hobbies fre- 
quently without rhyme or reason. Perhaps 
this very fact accounts for the educative value 
of these experiences, since they may be quite 
different from the vocation or the logical 
interests of the individual. 


Nature of Hobbies 


In his pamphlet The Care and Feeding of 
Ilobby Horses, Earnest Vimo Calkins classifics 
hobbies as things to do, things to make, things 
to collect, things to learn. The sum total of 
these stands for experience that is educative. 
Some hobbies may overlap and will include 
several of these activitics. Any classification 
of hobbies runs into the hundreds of possible 
items. A magazine published to meet the 
needs of hobbyists regularly includes sections 
on stamps, coins, books, antique furniture, 
glass, Indian relies, minerals, prints, paintings, 
dolls, natural science, Lincoln items, match 
books, genealogy, and features a variety of 
other interests for individual issues. These 
indicate the types of hobbies which ecom- 
mand a large enough following to break into 
print. 

Many people have ridden hobbies for years 
without having the name specifically applied. 
And although children may have had their 
hobbies too, they seldom took an organized 
form, but instead existed in a small boy’s 
pocket or in a girl’s doll trunk. 


School Hobby Programs 


In 1925 the Lineoln School of Teachers Col- 
lege issued in pamphlet form Vacation Activ- 
ities and the School which was designed to 
encourage summer vacation hobbies on the 
part of children. For a number of years 
schools were content to give this type of em- 
phasis to so-called extracurricular activities, 
and printed or mimeographed pamphlets of 
suggestions to fit the needs of local com- 
munities were developed in many instances. 
Increasingly the feeling has developed that 
hobbies may be as important as, if not more 
important than, some types of exyeriences 
now aceepted as a regular part of the schoo}! 
dav. The trend is toward a co-curricular 
rather than an extracurricular interpretation 
of a hobby program. 

And how do hobbies educate? Perhaps a 
word should be said coneerring the partici- 
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Boys set up a boat shop. 


pants in this process of education. Not only 
the children, but teachers, principals, parents, 
and other citizens in the community have a 
part in the learning engendered by a hobby 
program. Teachers come to know another 
side of the child which they have not met in 
the course of the school day. 

The interests that are revealed as a boy 
brings a collection of moths and butterflies, a 
sketchbook, or a carefully mounted assort- 
ment of milk bottle tops makes it possible for 
the teacher to direct or to redirect her own 
teaching insofar as that child is concerned. 
As she develops a knowledge of the interests 
represented by individuals and by the group, 
she finds new kinds of emphasis and new 
approaches to the job of teaching and learn- 
ing. The principal discovers certain types of 
community interest. The results of a hobby 
exhibit indicate to her the need for a coopera- 
tive survey by children, teachers, parents, and 
citizens of what the particular community has 
to offer in the forin of educational outlets. 

Parents may get a hetter idea of a child as 
a person as he makes his personal contribution 
to a hobby exhibit. Other citizens may be 
educated through emphasis on hobbies to see 
that worth while, leisure-time experiences may 
be the most effective means for training in good 
citizenship. 


There are communities in which all of these 
groups just mentioned work cooperatively on 
a year-round hobby program. An informal 
census is taken of activities in which children 
are interested. A similar census is taken 
among parents and other citizens to find what 
are their special abilities for doing or making, 
what collections they have, and what infor- 
mation has made them specialists. Teachers 
or parents work with groups of children who 
organize themselves aceording to interests. 
Working committees develop on a more or 
less informal basis with reading, discussion, 
demonstration, excursion, record keeping, 
construction, observation, planning, and many 
other activities taking place. To one who 
analyzes a hobby program it seems to offer 
unlimited opportunity not only for securing 
close cooperation between home and school, 
but also for learning that is real and vital. 


How One Group Worked 


Take for example, a group of sixth-grade 
boys and girls who Hved in a factory district. 
From her questions to them, and from her 
observations, the teacher felt that they had 
few interests at home tn their out-of-school 
hours because the home backgrounds were 
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The Child’s Right to Family Security 


by Arthur J. Altmeyer, Chairman, Social Security Board 


* %& % «(This country has always taken 
pride in its children and in its 
efforts for their well-being. The 
belief that every child has the right 
to a good start in life is fundamental in our 
democracy, anc we have put this belief into 
actual practice. Through our public schools, 
education has been free to all for more than a 
eentury. ‘Through provisions for child health 
and child welfare, the need for speciatsafe- 
guards and special kinds of care has long been 
recognized. 

These services and protections are essential. 
But they all assume that there is something 
else which is still more essential for every 
child—his home. Perhaps for this very rea- 
son, during most of our history family life was 
pretty much taken for granted. It was recog- 
nized, to be sure, that parents might die, that 
some few of them imight be unable or unfit to 
bring up their own children. But these excep- 
tions only proved the rule. The fact that 
most children should grow up in their own 
families was so closely woven into the pattern 
of our life as to go unquestioned. 


Mothers’ Aid Lates 


Gradually, however, we realized that this 
time-honored pattern could not always with- 
stand the pressures of modern life. Most fam- 
ilies had come to depend on cash and wages; 
instead of ‘‘making” a living at home they 
bought it with money earned elsewhere. As a 
result, death or other disaster to the bread- 
winner meant desperate hardship for the 
children. Often the family was broken up; or 
if it managed to cling together, it was at the 
price of want and suffering. From 1911 on, 
State after State passed ‘‘mothers’ aid” laws 
which were intended to meet this need by 
providing cash allowances, so that mothers 
could take care of their children without 
attempting the frequently impossible double 
burden of home-making and wage-earning. 

These provisions recognized that protecting 
family security for children is a public re- 
sponsibility. But in spite of earnest effort, 
States and local communities could never 
catch up with the need. Funds were inade- 
quate; and, since aid was usually provided only 
in case of the father’s death, the scope of the 
program was limited. Meantime it had he- 
come all too evident that other hazards, besides 
death, were bringing want and the fear of 
want to families and their ehldren. 


Social Security 
In 1935, with the passage of the Social Se- 
curity Act, the conservation of family life was 


recognized as a national concern. Under this 
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law, our Federal and State Governments have 
been cooperating for more than 3 years to pro- 
teet the American people against certain wide- 
spread economic risks. Each of the 10 pro- 
grams included in the act is directed toward a 
definite problem; but alt contribute to the 
stability of the family and the security of its 
children. 

Job insurance helps workers to tide their 
families over periods of temporary unemploy- 
ment. Alt the States have unemployment 
compensation laws conforming to the Federal 
act and under these laws some 27,600,000 
wage earners are estimated to have built up 
credits toward benefits. All but two States 
are already paying benefits and these will begin 
inafew months. Though benefit payment was 
just getting under way in 1938, about $400,- 
000,000 was paid out to some 3,800,000 men 
and women last year. Weekly benefits aver- 
aged around $11. This represents about half 
pay—but half is far better than no pay. In 
many families these benefits, to which the in- 
sured wage earner is entitled as a right, have 
played the part of the boy with his finger in 
the dyke: They have closed the gap before the 
family’s resources were wiped out, and have 
held it together as a self-supporting unit—able 
to buy its own food and shelter and needed 
clothing. Furthermore, even for those who 
do not lose their jobs, the knowledge that 
benefits will be paid if the blow does fall means 
security from nagging worry and fear. 


Insecurity Hazard 


One of the biggest hazards of insecurity to- 
day may scem at first sight to be of little con- 
cern to those who are still young. This is the 
risk of destitution in old age—a problem so 
serious that the Social Security Act contains 
two protections against it. One is a Federally 
administered old-age insurance system for 
workers; the other, a Federal-State program of 
old-age assistance for those who are already 
ald and in need. Under the old-age insurance 
plan insured workers will be entitled, when 
they reach 65 and retire, to benefits by right 
of their past work and wages. More than 
43,000,000 industrial and commercial wage 
earners already have accounts under this 
program. Old-age assistance, administered by 
the States with Federal cooperation and finan- 
cial assistance, provides cash allowances, on 
the basis of individual need, for old people who 
are without means of support. All the States 
are taking part in this program and are now 
aiding some 1,800,000 needy old people. Even 
these old-age provisions make their contribu- 
tion to youth; for in families on the borderline 
of want, efforts to care for older relatives have 
often jeopardized the health and welfare of 


children. These two programs give families a 
chance to fulfill their obligation to their own 
children; and they assure young pcople, as 
they themselves become workers, of the means 
to protect their own future. 

Snnilarly, other parts of the Social Security 
Act help families, and so also their children 
aid to the needy blind, vocational rehabilita- 
tion for workers crippled in industry, and 
publie-health services. Each of these meas- 
ures is a real protection to those whose home 
life might otherwise he threatened. 


Security of Children 


But in addition to these general protections, 
the Social Security Act includes four provisions 
specifically designed to safeguard the security 
of children. Three of these, for which the 
Children’s Bureau is the Federal ageney co- 
operating with the States, provide special 
services. Maternal and child health pro- 
grams protect the health of mothers and 
babies; this means that fewer familics will be 
deprived of a mother’s care and that more 
children will get a healthy start in life. Under 
the crippled children’s program funds are pro- 
vided both for locating children in need of 
preventive or remedial care and for their treat- 
ment; this means that more children wilt have 
a chance to grow up with straight limbs and 
sturdy bodies. Child welfare services provide 
care for homeless and neglected children and 
those likely to become delinquent; this means 
better safeguards against the kind of malad- 
justinent which breeds crime and dependency. 

Experience has proved how necessary these 
services are and what rich returns they yield 
in protecting children who stand in danger of 
growing up with physical or social handicaps. 
But there is another and much larger group of 
children who have none of these handicaps, 
but are still in danger of insecurity. These 
are the dependent children—children who 
themselves are normal, whose homes are nor- 
mal, except for the loss of the breadwinner. 

To keep such families together, so that de- 
pendent children can grow up in their own 
homes, the Social Security Act provides cash 
assistance. This Federal-State program, 
built on the experience gained under the earlier 
State and local mothers’ aid laws, has already 
enabled the States to provide this kind of aid 
for many more children than they could care 
for in the past. Federal funds may be used 
not only for children who have become de- 
pendent because of the father’s or mother’s 
death, but also for those whose dependency is 
due to the disability or continued absence of 
either parent. Aid is not Hmited to children 
living with their mothers, but may also be 
given to those living with certain other rela- 
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tives. And no State may require more than 
one year of residence within the State as a 
condition of eligibility. 

Some 660,000 children in about 270,000 
families are now being cared for; and in Febru- 
ary approximately $9,000,000 was paid out 
from combined Federal, State, and local funds 
in the 42 participating States and Territories. 
As compared with August 1935, the month in 
which the Social Security Act was passed, this 
represents nearly a threefold increase. In 
that month—less than 4 years ago—-only 
about 270 to 280 thousand children were re- 
cciving this kind of assistance and the total 
expenditure from State and local funds came 
to about $3,500,000. 

But the work in behalf of dependent chil- 
dren is far from finished. There is still a long 
way to go before this protection is available 
for all the children who need it. Estimates 
indicate that there are probably from 1% to 2 
inillion children who are ‘“‘dependent”’ within 
the terms of this program. In other words, 
the 600-odd thousand now being cared for 
represcnt about one-third of the children po- 
tentially eligible for this assistance. 


Far from Adequate 


Moreover, the level of assistance in many 
States is still far from adequate. For all the 
participating States, the average monthly 
allowance is now about $32.50 per family; 
but in more than half the States, the avcrage 
falls below this overall figure. Since these are 
family allowances, and since there are, on the 
average, from two to three children in each 
family, it is apparent that in many parts of 
the country aid to dependent children does 
not yet provide even basic necessities. 

Making aid to dependent children increas- 
ingly adequate is the joint responsibility of the 
States and the Federal Government. Eight 
States have yet to come into the cooperative 
program established by the Social Security 
Act; and in others the potential scope of the 
program has not yet been reached. But the 
Federal Government can also take certain 
steps to strengthen the available protection. 
The Social Security Board, in the report on 
possible changes in the act which it recently 
submitted to the President and Congress, has 
made certain suggestions looking toward that 
end. 

Board Reconumendations 


In the first place, the Board strongly recom- 
mends that Federal grants to the States for 
aid to dependent children be increased. 
Under the present law, Federal grants for aid 
to the needy aged and the necdy blind come 
to one-half the State’s assistance expendi- 
tures up to & maximum of $30 a month to 
each individual. But for aid to dependent 
children the Federal contribution under the 
present law is more limited: Grants for this 
purpose cover only one-third of the State’s 
expenditures; and the inaximum monthly 
allowances to which the Federal Government 
may contribute are $18 for the first child and 
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$12 for each additional child in the same hoine. 
That is, provided the State pays its stipulated 
share, the Federal Government can put up 
as much as $15 a month for each individual 
aided under the other two programs, but it 
cannot contribute more than $6 and $4 per 
month for children. The States may, of 
course, pay larger allowances than tliose 
nained in the act, making up the additional 
amount from State funds. But only a com- 
paratively small number actually follow this 
practice. oa 

This unfavorable differential has unques- 
tionably retarded the development of aid to 
dependent children. The Board believes 
that it should be removed, and that Federal 
grants for this program should be placed upon 
the same basis—as regards both equal match- 
ing and maximum payments—as those for the 
other two progranis. 

In the second place, the Board believes 
that another change can be made in the 
Social Security Act which would help to pre- 
vent dependency—the provision of monthly 
benefits for widows and orphans in connection 
with old-age insurance. Under the system 
as it now stands death benefits based on past 
wages are already paid; but the present law 
provides that these be made in single cash 
payments. Paying a regular monthly benefit 
to the mother and children: would give them 
much more protection without increasing the 
eventual cost of the program. Since these 
benefits would be part of an insurance plan, 
they would come to the family as a right based 
on the father’s past work and wages. Nearly 
half of all the children now receiving Federal- 
State aid have become dependent by reason of 
the father’s death. If some provision could 
be made on an insurance basis, it is evident 
that in the future fewer families would be 
compelled to seek this kind of aid. And if, 


as the Board has also suggested, old-age in- 
surance should be extended to include agri- 
cultural and domestic workers and others not 
covered by the present law, survivors’ insur- 
ance would eventually make an even morc 
significant contribution to the security of 
children. 

In any social security program worthy of 
the name, prevention is at least as important 
as present care. That is why security for 
children—whether through assistance or in- 
surance—is so important. The more children 
growing up now in wholesome surroundings, 
the less dependency there will be among the 
adults of the future. 

But if a child is to have the kind of back- 
ground which will fit him to make the most of 
himself in later years, he must have other 
experiences, as Well as those that come to him 
at home. Recognizing the important part 
that adequate education plays in building up 
individual security, the Board recommends 
that the age limit for both aid to dependent 
children and survivors’ insurance be placed 


| 
: 


at 18, instead of 16, if the boy or girl is regu- | 


larly attending school. School and vocational 
trainmg, recreation and social contacts—all 


these are keys which help young people to— 


discover themselves and develop their own 
capacitics and their own character. These 
individual qualities and abilities are, after all, 
the sources of that inner security without 
which no one can make his way in the world. 

But the more clearly we recognize the child’s 
right to opportunity for mature, well-balanced 
development, the greater our obligation to 
safeguard his home. Tor of all the influences 
which help to shape his life, none comes earlier 
or is more lasting. This, more than anything 
else, gives significance to present and future 
provisions for the preservation of family secu- 
rity in America. 


Office of Education Conference 


State School Library Supervisors 


by Ralph M. Dunbar, Chief, Library Service Division 


%& % ¥%& School libraries are making remark- 
8 able progress, but they still have 
if ke many problems to solve before they 
can play their full part in the edu- 

cational program. This fact was brought out 
clearly by the State school library supervisors 
invited by the Commissioner of Education to 
a conference at the Office of Education on 
March 30-31 to discuss common problems and 


plans. 
Indications of Progress 


In reporting on the present status of super- 
visory work in their respective States, the 
supervisors noted as indications of progress: 
The growing tendeney upon the part of some 


States to grant increased State aid for the pur- 
chase of library books; the inore effective use of 
book funds through pooling of resources and 
advice at a central agency; the cooperation of 
school librarians with curriculum revision pro- 
grams; the adoption of standards; the growth 
of certification for school librarians; and the 
institutes for the consideration of library prob- 
lems by school librarians and teachers. 

As other accomplishments, several confer- 
ence members reported notable success with 
county public-school circulating libraries, as a 
way to meet the problem of the small schools. 
Furthermore, the supervisors stated that work 
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Adlanta Convention 


Association for Childhood Education 


kkk “Be It Resolved, That we, the 

members of the Association for 
| 9 Childhood Edueation, will be- 

come better informed concerning 
he community in which we live and work 
md play to the end that we shall know its 
vossibilities and its needs, its people and 
heir relationships with each other, their 
atisfactions, desires and problenis, aud 
hus act constructively for the connor 
rood.”” 

The above is one of five major resolutions 
et forth this year by the Association for 
Shildhood Education at its convention in 
Atlanta, Ga., April 10-14. More than 2,200 
caders in the Nation’s elementary schools 
yarticipated in the meetings. And “partici- 
mated” is the right word because the 5-day 
rogram was for the most part devoted to 
tudy classes. The teachers participated by 
loing in groups exactly what they expect their 
ywn school children to do in their schools. 


Study Classes 


In all there were seven study classes, under 
rencral direction of Jean Betzner of Teachers 
Sollege. Each class subdivided into discus- 
ion groups and studio and ficld groups. 
There was a central studio set up in one of 
Atlanta’s school buildings which assisted the 
eachers in carrying out some of the ideas dis- 
sussed in the classes. Mary Allen Tippett, 
Parker School District, Greenville, 8. C.. 
served as director of the central studio. 

Class I of the study classes devoted itself to 
housing and equipment in home, school, and 
community, and their effect upon child 
Jevelopment. The leader was Mary Dabney 
Davis, specialist in nursery-kindergarten- 
primary education, Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

Class II, under leadership of Maycie Kk. 
Southall, George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville, Tenn., studied the uses of com- 
munity resources; materials, products, people, 
institutions, and agencies, and their effect upon 
child development. 

Class III, with Winifred E. Bain, New 
College, New York, gave consideration to 
many angles of adininistration and manage- 
ment in home, school, and community, and 
their effect upon child development. 

Class IV, under the guidance of Edna Dean 
Baker, National College of Education, Evans- 
ton, Ill., studied together religious and social 
ideals held in home, school, and community, 
and their effect upon child development. 

Class V, with F. H. Gorman as leader, dis- 
cussed the kind and range of human relation- 
ships in home, school, and community, and 
their effect upon child development. 
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Class VI was devoted to a study of modes of 
communication in home, school, and commu- 
nity, and their effect upon child development. 
Dorothy K, Cadwallader, of the Trenton, N. J., 
public schools, was the leader. 

Class VII gave its consideration to programs 
of work and play planned in school and their 
effect upon child development. Claire T. 
Zyve, Fox Meadow Elementary School of 
Scarsdale, N. Y., was this group’s leader. 

: Other Resolutions 

Other resolutions adopted by the conven- 
tion emphasized the furtherance of peace and 
the promotion of democratic living and learn- 
ing in the schools; study of and support for 
“suitable measures for State and Federal aid 
to public education;’ active support to 
programs planned ‘“‘to meet the needs of 
5-, 4-, 3-, and 2-year-old children;” and con- 
tinued contribution to the personal and 


professional growth of the association’s 
members. 
Officers Chosen 
The convention was presided over by 


Jennie Wahlert, St. Louis, president. Officers 
elected for the next 2-year term include: 
Olga Adams, University of Chicago, president; 
Louise Alder, Mihwaukee State Teachers 


Eneerpts 


College, vice president representing kinder- 
gartens; M. Elisebeth Brugger, Iowa State 
‘Teachers College, vice president representing 
nursery schools. Other officers were elected 
last year for 2-year terms, and will thus serve 
another year. They include: Helen R. Gum- 
lick, Denver, Colo., vice president represent- 
ing primary grades; Beryl! Parker, New York, 
secretary-treasurer. Mary KE. Lecper is the 
association’s executive seeretary. 


From Foreign Lands 


Among representatives from other coun- 
tries attending the convention were: Florence 
M. Wood, Southlands College, London; Helen 
Moffat Paul, Melbourne, Australia; Sylvia 
Cunha de Amorim and Maria da Gloria M. 
Almerda, of Rio de Janciro, Brazil; and Sarah 
Jane Davies, Teachers’ Training Center, 
South Africa. 

TFranees Mayfarth, editor of Childhood 
Education (the association’s journal) and 
Mary Dabney Davis, Office of Education, 
were co-chairmen of a publications program 
on the final day of the convention. The prin- 
cipal address was given by Millicent J. Taylor, 
education editor of The Christian Science 
Monitor. Excerpts from this address which 
dealt with a subject of general interest to 
educators in all ficlds, follow: 


Interpreting Education 
to Home and Community 


by Millicent J. Taylor 


If there is one thing that emerges more than 
all else from the social transitions of the 
modern scence, it is, I think, the fact that we 
who are trying to achieve spiritual and con- 
structive goals belong to one another. Never 
has it been more important that we stand 
together. As we look out across the world— 
where maps are changed for materialistic rea- 
sons, where many developments both at home 
and abroad tend to make us live with dis- 
quietude—we are tempted to fect that there 
is little that we, as individuals can do to 
better so vast a situation. To me, there is 
this urgent answer: We must seek out one 
another, we must find others who believe in 
the things we believe in, we must reach those 
who care deeply for the same ideals we care 
about, we must arouse all who may be 
awakened to care for them. And having 
found, we must clasp one another by the hand, 


must work side by side, must know that we 
cun rely upon one another for support. 

We care deeply for certain ideals of educa- 
tion. We would not want to lose the ground 
gained during recent years. But times have 
changed since most of us began working for 
these ideals. Widespread now is an emphasis 
upon a type of education in which we do not 
believe. Over the seas mass movements have 
caught up youth for military and political 
reasons and pressed schooling into the service 
of definite personal ideologies. Here in the 
United States, to be sure, and in some other 
democratic countries, the sort of education 
we care for has won an accepted place for 
itself to a degree; but in the face of encroaching 
movements abroad it cannot be considered 
secure. 

Once we felt we were doing our work as 
educators if we did a sound job as classroom 
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teachers or supervisors, a fair amount of 
research and experimentation, and kept the 
parents of our particular children from getting 
upset too often. That has changed; today 
the educator needs to reach out beyond 
classroom walls. 


Growing Sense of Ownership 


Our schools belong to all the people, and 
today the people know it. What is more, they 
are letting educators know it. Money for 
taxes comes harder. Money for private tui- 
tion is not easy to provide. As a eonse- 
quence educators have probably all felt the 
growing sense of ownership that the public 
holds for the schools. This is as it should be. 
But it is a challenge. Not alone self-preser- 
vation but the saving of every gain in educa- 
tion demands that teachers, in addition to 
being good teachers of children, be also good 
teachers of the public. In other words, edu- 
cators cannot afford to be without intelligent 
public support of what they are doing, and 
this means that, whether distasteful or not, 
they must serve their schools as individual 
public-relations workers. 

How can this be done? Virst, I feel that, 
with the distinct aim of serving education, 
every educator should individually take part 
in the life of the community. The teacher 
comes into a community as a pubhe servant. 
Let each one ask herself with renewed vigor, 
How best can I serve this community? It may 
bea city tenement district. It may bea delight- 
ful suburban town or a rural countryside. 
No matter what it is, her first and logical step 
is to study it. Quietly but definitely, she 
must acquire a working knowledge of her 
environment. What are its housing problems, 
what about its libraries and reading facilities, 
its educational and employment needs, what 
are its hopes for itself, its pet longings, local 
celebrations, and even (for the sake of helping 
it) its petty weaknesses and glaring faults. 
For a time that teacher is on hand to help the 
community carve out for itself a happier 
present and future—and insofar as possible 
to leave it better off than she found it. 

To an extent, natural interests and special 
fields of traming should guide one in finding 
one’s place in the community. Certainly the 
teacher should take part in local celebrations 
and unobtrusively pitch in to help. It is 
good, too, to become an active member of 
soine group composed of persons of various 
oceupations, and if the teacher has a hobby, she 
can probably contribute through it or through 
her specialty. 


Some Helpful Examples 


Beginning with an intelligent study of the 
community, and taking part as an individual 
in the life of this community, the teacher 
naturally and inevitably brings the life, inter- 
est, and needs of the community into her 
teaching. This, as we all know, vitalizes the 
teaching; but for ny purpose here, I list it as 
yet another way in which one serves as a 
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public retations worker for education. In a 
town in Pennsylvania last autunin the civies 
classes of a country day school brought the 
political campaign into the classroom, and in 
turn did a fine piece of work in getting out the 
vote in their community—a piece of work that 
was not a mere flash-in-the-pan house-to- 
house canvass but which stemmed from the 
very real way in which the school made itself 
one with its community. A school in a 
Massachusetts town once did a creditable piece 
of city planning, cooperating with town offi- 
cials, and arousing the community to take 
part—far more than making a set of picture 
maps. Many schools have taken part in 
campaigns for smoke abatement, better hous- 
ing, tax reforms, and traffie safety. 

It was an elementary school out in California 
that did a thrilling job of collecting and run- 
ning an international exhibit of children’s art 
work, a project highly educational in every 
way, including as it did, letter writing, art 
study, geography, history, all the social 
studies, oral English (they served as guides 
and iecturers), arithmetic, and all sorts of 
organization work. ‘The project served the 
coinmunity, and taught people—parents and 
other citizens—a great deal about modern 
education. 

Community contacts and friendships made 
through class trips, if the teacher will keep in 
mind the twofold purpose of teaching not only 
the children but the parents, can as we know 
result in better informed citizen-supporters of 
the schools. In one school, the school news- 
paper was made into a community affair, and 
proved an invaluable interpreter of the school 
to home and town. Both children and parents 
contributed to the paper. THobbies like 
stamp collecting, special interests like home- 
making, books, trips, gardens were the points 
of contact. Various community activities 
grew out of the project, also, such as a pupil- 
managed story hour and a tourists’ guide- 
book. The intelligent teacher, of course, does 
not applique these on, nor does she arbitrarily 
choose community activities, but she is over 
alert to see ways in which the needs of the 
children may be best servod by projeets which 
will at the same time broaden their horizons 
to inelude the community. 

Obviously as publie relations workers— 
interproters—educators also havo tho respon- 
sibility of directly telling the community 
about their school. I have tried to point out 
that in indireet ways the teacher must never 
forget to do this; but there aro also, of course, 
direct ways of doing so, and theso, too, are 
essential to one’s suecess as a modern educator. 

Visiting days, when parents come back to 
sehool to see the children at work, can be a 
valuahle project although this has been done 
a good deal, and needs reassessing. It is 
impertant, too, that the back-to-school time 
be prepared for and followed up. It should 
not be an isolated experience on the part of 
the parents. Perhaps I am too optimistic, 
but I feel that the school fails in a measure, if 
parents are all it gets. Those who are not 


thus connected with the school, and older 
students, should be lured back in some way 
also. Education needs the understanding and 
support of all the homes. More than one 
vital addition to the curriculuin has later 
been voted out as fad or frill by a schoolboard 
influenced by certain citizens who had no 
stake in the schools beyond paying taxes. 


Annual Reports Emerge 


Happily the superintendent’s annual report 
to the citizens—another form of publicity— 
has at length emerged from the old-fashioned 
bulletin type of dead literature aud becoine 
a real interpreter of the school. In many 
cities it has become a fascinating picturebook, 
with short articles and full captions to explain 
what the pictures should tell Mr. and Mrs. 
Citizen when they look at them. My first 
sample was New York City’s first and it gave 
me a thrill. I have since seen several others, 
including San Francisco’s and Cleveland’s. 
J think the tendeney of educators is to want 
to include too much type. I have felt that 
the most effectual were those that were largely 
pictures and captions. A variation of this 
is the special rotogravure section the Detroit 
schools have sent out with one of the Sunday 
papers. <A report of this sort, reaching as it 
does all citizens whether parents or not, seems 
to me to have special value. Another in- 
teresting scheme, is the use of a page at a 
time of roto pictures in the Sunday paper, 
with captions, each page devoted to explain- 
ing some special phase of school work—the 
manual arts and domestie science 1 week, and 
a few weeks later the school bank, with per- 
haps the inodern ways of learning arithmetic 
another time. I believe Baltimore has been 
doing this. Perhaps this is one of the best 
schemes of all, for it comes more than once 
and doesn’t overburden a read-while-it-ruus 
publie. 


Movies and Radio Impertant 


The colleges, private schools, and vacation 
camps are interpreting themselves to alumnae, 
parents, and prospective patrons through the 
showing of movies, made up over a fuil year, 
and accompanied by a written comment to be 
read by someone during the showing. This 
has been adapted by some of the grades in 
puble schools. 1 know of one grade of eight- 
and nine-year-olds who had a camera club, 
that with the help of interested parents made 
a school movie, wrote the script, printed and 
inserted captions, and gave this interpreta- 
tive picture of school life and aims at parent 
teacher meetings, women’s clubs, lodge meet- 
ings, and elsewhere—a fine piece of publicity 
for the school and developed as part of a 
genuinely educational project. 

And of course, we need to use the radio. 
I would say to every educator: If there is a 
station in your town which is not tied up with 
national networks, get some free time on it 
and experiment. Use it for singing, for bands, 
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for spelling matches, and jolly things. Perhaps 
my job on a newspaper makes me weary of 
the amount of talk there is in the world; but 
J do think talks on education on the air do 
not on the whole give a true picture of the 
thrilling place a modern classroom is. People 
simply tune to something else. But a very 
little talk ean be interlarded among singing and 
other entertaining yet interpretative things, 
without losing the listeners. The Office of 
Education, which is experimenting all the 
time along these lines, has been studying 
inethods and techniques used in popular com- 
mercial programs. The schools have not 
begun to use our loeal stations, nor to build 
habits of including the use of the radio in 
their plans for reaching the community. It is 
hard work, but worth it. And I am con- 
vineed that when educators learn to present 
education on the air so well that Mr. and Mrs. 
Citizen remain tuned in to the program, we 
none of us need be anxious any more about 
the progress of education in the community. 
Tt is safe with an appreciative public. 


Newspaper Interpretation Needed 


Finally, I urge that we learn to make effec- 
tual use of the newspapers. There may be 
some teachers whose chief idea in connection 
with the schools is to have nothing to do with 
them. And considering some things that hap- 
pen, I cannot blame them. But with a good 
many years of both teaching and newspaper 
experience behind me I eannot fect that isola- 
tion is the answer. The papers are here. They 
do reach the people. It seems to me that those 
who have the progress of education at heart 
neod to be at work continually to help the 
newspapers present the schools in their true 
Hight. 

Generally speaking, newsmen know little 
about education. Many of them found school 
rather stuffy compared with real life. The 
flow of news is so vivid that by contrast any- 
thing they think schools are doing seems dull 
and statie. In fact long-term developmonts, 
with whieh good teaching is inevitably con- 
cerned, do not in themselves produce what 
newsmen consider news. Yet most news 
editors realize that the schools, because they 
are close to those citizens who pay taxes and 
have ehildren in them, are worth some space. 
Therefore if something can be found to say, 
the papers will say it. This is why a student 
strike, a conflict or scandal of any kind, ts 
immediately played up far beyond its worth. 

T am eonvinced that we cannot look to the 
newspapers to take the lead in improving this 
situation. With the exeeption of a few editors 
awake to the possibilities of education as 
reader interest, newsmen simply do not care 
whether they are provided with educational 
material or not. Educators, on the other 
hand, do care, for they wish to reach the publie 
with their message. This means that it is up 
to educators to take the initiative. 

I urge school people to get over any preju- 
dice against newspaper contacts that they may 
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have, and dispassionately study the problem 
as they would study the community in which 
they teach. Reporters are on the run, cov- 
ering every sort of subject, delving deeply into 
few. Editors are pressed with the sweep of 
news. They can fill the paper any day with 
the natural flow of human events. If the 
schools get in, and are interpreted truthfully. 
it is for educators who are working in the 
schools to see that usable source material is 
brought to the paper’s attention. 

In order to do this effectually, there is need 
to learn more about the newspaper. What 
makes news stories? What sort of material 
does this paper or that paper seem to like? 
It is not true that schools have no good news- 
paper material, although most of the news- 
men in this country would probably say that. 
The fact is, they have not had a real chance to 
know. Teachers themselves do not usually 
know news material when they haveit. Tiine 
and again a story eould be built out of some- 
thing going on at school if anybody knew how 
todo tt. This is not theoretical. It has been 
proved. I should like to see more teachers 
studying news writing in night or summer 
school. Lacking class study, more should 
read good books on news writing, and prac- 
tice, if only for the wastebasket, presenting 
their everyday doings to the public in real 
news articles. It is not that newspaper writ- 
ing needs to be added to other accomplish- 
ments; it is that only through gaining a beiter 
understanding of the newsmen’s points of view 
and of newspaper needs that the newspapers 
can be helped by educators to reach the public 
with correct pictures of the school’s problems, 
needs, and achievements. And reaching it 
through the papers is important. 

I must repeat that with rare exceptions, the 
initiative and the understanding must come 
from the educator. And if he finds the news 
editor hard-boiled toward any overtures, that 
is simply part of his public-relations problem. 
The news editor has had long experience which 
has convineed him that teachers think stuff ts 
news when it is not, that education has never 
been anything but dry-as-dust textbook 
learning, and that if there should, by any 
chance, really be some news at the school the 
faculty will unite as one man to keep his 
reporters from getting it. 

Teachers should study the news feature 
field. Education lends itself welt I think to 
this presentation. The feature article is alive, 
readable, and goes more deeply than a straight 
news record. New-type report cards and any 
number of social-studies projects, can be 
thrown into acceptable news features at the 
right time. Photograph possibilities should be 
studied. Most papers are glad to receive real 
story-telling photos, and a lot can be achieved 
with well-written captions. 

There are of course other ways of inter- 
preting the school to home aud community 
that I bave not touched upon. But perhaps 
these will serve to highlight the subjeet of 
public relations. As I see them all, they are 
but the means of reaching out to others who 


have the saine ideals as we or who will catch 
the vision and give it support. As individuals 
we cannot do a great educational work by 
ourselves. But in behalf of children and 
youth, we can indcfatigably search out, in- 
spire, and join to us on every hand others who 
believe in the goals we believe in; and, goimg 
forward with one another’s support, teachers 
and community, we can, together, do a great 
educational work. 


* 


Institute in Holland 


Alt of the universities in Holland are cooper- 
ating in a summer institute to be held in the 
city of Leyden, July 13 to 23, 1939. Meetings 
will be held in the lecture halls of Leyden 
University, which was founded in 1575 during 
the 80 years war for freedom. 

The purpose of the institute, as stated in Its 
announcement, is to afford an opportunity 
to obtam a better understanding of the 
historic and philosophical background in the 
social, economic, and political problems of 
present-day Europe, to promote international 
fellowship by bringing together men and 
women from Europe and the United States 
for purposes of study and free discussions. 
Information may be obtained through Prof. 
J. A. CG. Fagginger Auer or J. Anton de Haas, 
Harvard University. 


* 


TWO PUBLICATIONS ON 
EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRACY 


CHOOSING OUR WAY. 
Misc. No. 1. 

This iNustrated publieation presents an 
analysis of the programs in 19 demonstra- 
tion centers and a survey of 431 other forums 
in the United States. The material in- 
eluded eovers the history, management, 
promotion, and finaneing of publie forums. 
Price, 35 cents. 


Bulletin 1937, 


FORUMS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. Bulletin 
1937, No. 25. 

A study of forum programs in high schools 
and for out-of-sehool yonth, the data 
having been colleeted from questionnaires 
sent to sehools and eolleges. Material is 
ineluded relating to use of fornms in 
seeondary schools and colleges in the United 
States and the methods used in sponsorship 


and organization. Price, 15 certs. 


And a Forum Planning Handbook. Order 
from United States Department of the 
Interior, Office of Education, Washington, 
D.C. 
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%& %& %& «Underlying the Latvian school sys- 
ol tem is the principle of unity with 
a i) the following special character- 
ae isties: (a) one common educational 
basis in the elementary school, leaving which 
each child—without any restrictions owing to 
rank, nationality or religion—is free to con- 
tinue his education along the lines suitable to 
his abilities and tendencies; (b) school pro- 
grams and entrance regulations arranged so 
that for the continuation of his studies a 
pupil from the clementary scliool can without 
any special trouble pass over to a higher 
school no matter of what type; and (e) ma- 
terial assistance to gifted and striving pupils 
in poor circumstances, thus enabling them to 
attain to the highest education. 

At the basis of all school education is the 
6-year obligatory and free elementary school 
which presupposes a certain preparation at 
home or at a primary school during 1 year: 
Including this preparatory class the Latvian 
elementary school means practically a 7-year 
course. Its svllabus is so arranged that it 
gives the pupils the minimum amount of 
knowledge indispensable to taking up prac- 
tical work, or continuing studies in secondary 
or special vocational schools. Pupils who 
intend to continue their studies in secondary 
schools or gyinnasia may enter the first pre- 
paratory class of such a gymnasium after 
they lave completed the fourth elass course 
of the elementary school. ‘This specialization 
in education is allowed as early as the age of 
12 to 13, 2 years before finishing the full 
course of the elementary school. 

Pupils who, after having finished the ele- 
mentary course, do not wish to continue their 
education, are obliged to spend 2 years in a 
free supplementary school whose aim is to give 
them knowledge applicable to practical life, 
and to raise their educational level in general. 

Boys or girls who have completed the full 
elementary course of studies are allowed to 
continue their education in a gymnasium or 
in a secondary school of the special type with 
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5-year course, or in a vocational school of a 
lower type where the course lasts for 1 to 5 
years. The gymnasia, and secondary schools 
of special type prepare their pupils for the 
university. Under normal conditions a pupil 
can obtain his certificate of maturity at the 
age of 20, after having studied in the primary 
school from the age of § to 9, the elementary 
school from 9 to 15, and the secondary school 
from 15 to 20. 

Up to the year 1935 in Latvian schools on 
the whole coeducation was practiced. Now, 
for purely educational reasons, considering the 
special needs of either sex, separate education 
is gradually being introduced, arranging 
special schools or classes for boys and girls. 
Coeducation now exists only in some small 
schools, where it is not economical to arrange 
separate teaching. In connection with this 
introduction of separate teaching it became 
possible, alongside the subjects of general edu- 
cation, to pay special attention to subjects 
that in the future life of each sex will be of 
particular importance, e. g., manual work and 
military training for boys (the latter subject 
has now been introduced in all schools from 
the lowest elementary class to the university) 
and for girls—needlework, housekeeping, with 
practical work in the garden and kitchen— 
and in the secondary schools for girls, lessons 
covering an extensive course in female and 
infant hygiene, psychology, and education. 

Public—State or municipal—primary, ele- 
mentary, and supplementary schools are free 
to all pupils, with material assistance to those 
in poor circumstances. In other schools 
pupils pay a eertain tuition fee, but not fewer 
than one-fifth of them are set free of paying it, 
and some of them are awarded scholarships to 
continue their education. It is to be noted 
that the syllabus for the elementary schools 
in towns is not the same as that for the country 
schools, each syllabus being adapted to the 
local needs and circumstances. 


Basic Principles 


A Latvian School Law was promulgated 
even before the struggle for independence had 
ceased. In 1934, however, there was sub- 
stituted a new law of national education. 
The characteristic features that make this law 
differ from the first one are as follows: (1) 
Definite declaration of the aim of education 
and upbringing, expressed in the following 
words: ‘“Hvery school must strive to develop 
its pupils physically, intellectually, aestheti- 
cally, and morally, and inculeate in them per- 


sonal and social virtues, industry, patriotisin, 
and friendly feelings toward people of other 
nationalities and ranks’; (2) extending the 
course of studies in secondary schools from 4 
to 5 years, by adding one more class at the 
top; (3) more rights and responsibilities placed 
on headmasters; and (4) central administra- 
tive institutions given greater possibilities in 
directing and arranging school life. 

The State and the municipalities provide 
schools and educational institutions necessary 
for the people but these tasks may be under- 
taken under State supervision, by private 
persons, juridical and physical. 

Schools where teaching is done in Latvian 
may be attended by children of all nationali- 
ties; for minorities, there are schools (if not 
fewer than 80 children), or classes (if not 
fewer than 30) where teaching is done in their 
own language. Religious teaching is carried 
on in all schools, the syllabus being worked 
out by the Ministry of Education and ap- 
proved by the church heads of the respective 
denomination. Each denomination may claim 
the right of having special lessons arranged 
for religious instruction if that school is 
attended by not fewer than 10 pupils of this 
denomination. Pupils belonging to a church 
whose doctrines are not taught in the school 
are not obliged to attend lessons in religious 
instruction, nor must they take part in reli- 
gious ceremonies. If there are not fewer than 
10 such pupils at one school, then instead of 
religious instruction, they are taught ethics. 

During the age of obligatory school attend- 
ance for each day a pupil has been absent 
from school without any important reasons 
his parents or guardians have to pay a fine up 
to 1 lat (20 cents). The administrative bodies 
see to it that this fine is paid, and it is used for 
the benefit of the school in whose district the 
respective child lives. Parents are allowed to 
educate their children at home, yet this edu- 
cation is subject to government control. Obli- 
gatory education applies also to children 
physically, mentally, or morally defective, for 
whose instruction and education special 
schools and homes are provided. 


Character of School Work 


Besides 3 to 4 months summer vacation 
(June, July, and August, but for the country 
obligatory schools also September), there are 
several other shorter breaks, so that the num- 
ber of school days for the elementary schools 
amounts to only 160 to 185 a year; for the 
other schools it is 190, except examinations. 
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Teaching is done every weekday, without a 


break at noon for dinner. The number of 
lessons depends upon the type of school and 
the grade or standard. ‘Thus, in the primary 
school not more than 21 lessons a week are 
planned (8 to 4 a day); in the elementary 
sehool classes, 28 to 81; in the gymnasia, 30 
to 34, but in voeational schools with practical 
work the number of weekly lessons is usually 
larger. A lesson lasts for 45 minutes; after 
each lesson there is a 10-minute interval. 
After the second lesson there is a 20-minute 
interval, when the pupils reeeive a warm 
breakfast. 

In 1936 there were introduced the school 
broadeasts. Every Wednesday from 11:35 to 
11:55 standards V and VI of the elementary 
schools, and all the gymnasia and vocational 
schools listen to the spceial school program 
arranged with a view to national edueation. 

As regards inethods of teaching, teachers 
are not given speeial instructions. As teach- 
ing positions cannot be oecupied by persons 
without special educational training, teachers 
are allowed to ehoose the methods they find 
most suitable. The sehool administrators 
only demand that these methods be peda- 
gogically sound, and that the ground mapped 
out by the sehool programs be eovered. 
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Upper left; Practical work in 
one of the laboratorics of the 
faculty of chemistry. 


Lower left: Practical work in 
the cabinet of natural history 
at the Third Riga Municipal 
Gymmasiuni (for girls). 
Upper right: The Latvian 
University in Riga. 


Center right: Open-air les- 
sons at the Riga Municipal 
Forest School, 


Lower right: Pupils of the 
clementary school at the 


woodworking shop. 


School books are used extensively, and the 
school boards sce to it that pupils in poor cir- 
eumstanees are provided with books in each 
subject. It is to be noted that only books 
approved and permitted by the Ministry of 
Edueation can be used in schools. 

In each class a pupil is supposed to spend 
lyear. Every spring, the teachers’ conference 
decides whether a pupil is deserving to be 
transferred to a higher class. Unsuecessful 
pupils who have failed in not more than two 
subjects may be required to come up for re- 
examination in the autumn, while the weaker 
ones are left for repetition in the same 
class. 

There is eonstant eontrol of the pupils’ 
sueeess but it varies with the type of sehool. 
In the elementary schools pupils are trans- 
ferred from elass to elass without speeial 
examinations, only on the basis of their 
attainments in the class during the year. 
At the end of the elementary course, however, 
they are examined in three subjeets: Latvian 
language, mathematics, and one other, which, 
shortly before the examinations is prescribed 
by the Ministry of Education. Aceording to 
the sueeess shown during the year and at 
these examinations, a pupil of the final class 
may be awarded with (1) a certificate which 


entitles him to enter a secondary school with- 
out examinations; (2) a certificate without 
such rights; and (8) no eertificate if he is to 
remain in the same class for a repetition course. 
In the secondary and vocational schools there 
are elass examinations every year, from 2 to 4 
in subjects prescribed by the Ministry of 
Education. The same rule is observed at the 
end of the full eourse when the ‘‘absolvents”’ 
(graduates) of the gymmnasia and vocational 
schools are also arranged into three cate- 
gories: (1) reecivers of the certificate of 
maturity, with the right to matriculate; (2) 
receivers of such a certificate without matrieu- 
lation rights; and (8) the failures who must 
repeat the year. 

At the end of the fult course of the elemen- 
tary schools, gymnasia and all vocational 
schools, the sehool eertificates are distributed 
at a special festival closing “acts” (exercises), 
presided over by a Governinent representative 
who presents the ‘absolvents’’ with the 
Latvian President’s gift—a fine book with 
ethical and patriotic contents. Acting as 
delegates for the Government, not fewer than 
600 to 700 Government higher offieials, includ- 
ing the Members of the Cabinet and even the 
President himself, take part in these school 
“aets.? These school closing “acts,” with the 
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participation of Government representatives, 
have become very popular. 

Self-activity of the pupils is demonstrated 
best in organizations that exist in practically 
every school. The characteristics and aims of 
these organizations are various, with the one 
common principle as their essential feature 
that under the supervision and partial guid- 
ance of the teachers they give vent to the 
pupils’ inborn tendencies and initiative so 
that they are applied for their own and their 
country’s benefit. Worthy of mention are 
sport, temperanee, aviation, literary, tourist, 
history, music, and other pupils’ clubs; of 
greater importance, however, are “the maz- 
pulki” (literally, the little bands, gangs, or 
regiments), the pupils’ cooperatives, pupils’ 
savings banks, and the Junior Red Cross 
groups. The ‘‘mazpulki” are self-active, 
educational youth organizations taking par- 
ticular interest in agriculture, with the ulti- 
mate aim of inculcating in our youth love for 
their country, and aptitude for work, and 
developing strong characters. Their activi- 
ties are guided by the Chamber of Agriculture, 
which supplies them with competent instruc- 
tors, arranges prize competitions and summer 
camps, inspects the “mazpulki’’ crops, and 
provides suitable literature. On the average 
every fifth pupil in Latvia is an active member 
of the ‘‘mazpulki.’”’ Their periodical, Afaz- 
pulks, is printed in 30,000 copies. Their 
leader is the President of Latvia. 

The Junior Red Cross groups take special 
interest in developing pupils’ self-activity 
along the lines of sanitary, wholesome living, 
mutual help, and keeping up fricndly relations 
with school youth abroad. They also publish 
their own magazine, Latvijas Jaunatne (Lat- 
vian Youth). Pupils’ Cooperatives strive for 
the spirit of cooperation and thrift and help the 
school to procure the necessary objects and 
instruments. 


Child Health 


As regards improving the pupils’ health, an 
important part must be ascribed to the school 
common dining room. These are set up not 
only in schools where there are common bed- 
rooms for pupils whose homes are far from the 
school, but also im many others. In some 
these common dining rooms provide only warm 
breakfasts, which are served out to the pupils 
during the long interval; in others, there are 
breakfast, dinner, and supper, even tea. The 
poorer pupils partake of the meals free of 
charge, the State or the municipalities paying 
for them. The other children pay the cost 
themselves. In many schools of agriculture 
the foodstuffs for their common dining table 
are supplied by the school land, which is culti- 
vated by the pupils themselves during their 
practical lessons in nature study. Many 
of the sanitary and hygicnic improvements in 
Latvian schools are the work of recent years, 
sinec the rearranging of the Government and 
giving it an authoritative basis. In 1934 just 
a little more than one-half of all Latvian 
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schools had arranged common board for the 
pupils; in 1937/38 not less than 80 percent had 
provided it, Observations prove that to feed 
children thus in the schools not only improves 
their health but also favorably influences 
regular school attendance and success in 
school work. In schools where the common 
table is well looked after, the percentage of 
unsuccessful pupils is considerably smaller. 


School Physician 


The law prescribes a school physician for 
each school. He is paid by the school board 
which furnishes medicine also for the poorer 
pupils. In some schools there are special 
dentists. The general system of physical 
culture earried on by gymnastic instructors 
who must have had thorough training in the 
Institute for Physical Culture, is doing much 
good, For healthful summer vacations, city 
children are sent to the country and the 
municipalities and the Ministry of Public Wel- 
fare pay the expenses if the parents cannot 
afford it. Much more careful attention is 
being given to the erection of sanitary school 
buildings. On January 28, 1935, the Presi- 
deut of Latvia appealed to all citizens to 
remember their first school, the chureh, the 
parish, or society with which their childhood 
had been associated, and to present them with 
books, paintings, musical instruments, ete. 
The response to this appeal was such that the 
Ministry of Education was obliged to organize 
a special ‘Friendly Appeal Bureau,’’ to sort 
and send out to the indicated schools the 
stream of donations flowing in from every part 
of the country. Even whole buildings have 
been erected and presented to schools, Within 
3% years, more than half a million lats in 
cash, 1,302,000 volumes of books, 3,672 paint- 
ings, sculptures and other objects of decora- 
tion, many musical instruments, and educa- 
tional and medical supplies were dedicated by 
thousands of citizens to their first schools. 


Higher Education 


The institutions of higher education, all 
located at Riga, are the Latvian University, 
Latvian Conservatory of Music, Latvian Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts, Herder’s Institute, and the 
Roman Catholic Theological Seminary which 
will soon be joined to the university as a 
faculty of theology with the right to award 
aeademie degrees. 

Latvian University was founded in 1919, 
with 940 students and a teaching staff of 110. 
It has grown into a unified institution with 11 
faculties, a large number of institutes and 
clinies and libraries with about 320,000 
volumes. 

Hierder’s Institute is a private organization 
of higher instruction for Germans. Two 
private institutes of commerce will be closed 
soon because the attendance does not warrant 
continuing them. 

The Government will open a special Agri- 
cultural Academy in 1939 at Jelgava with 


faculties of agriculture and forestry. The 
faculty of agriculture at the University will 
then be elosed. 


People’s Universities and Courses 


Yourteen people’s universities and their 
branches attended by 2,596 persons, and 187 
different courses attended by 15,764 were 
functioning in 1937-38. ‘These universities 
and courses are permanent educational insti- 
tutions whieh eannot be opened unless the 
Ministry of Education has approved their 
statutes, their program and thei teaching 
staff with the required education and training. 
Besides the permanent courses there are, every 
year, organized by various institutions and 
societies special series of lectures upon dif- 
ferent, special or general, problems. Note- 
worthy are also the various private tutors, 
who give instruction to private individuals or 
to small groups of them, 3 or 4 persons at a 
time. These tutors must be registered at the 
Ministry of Education, and prove that they 
have acquired the necessary general and 
special education. Without a special permit 
from the Ministry of Education no publicity 
is allowed private tutors or courses. 


Statistical Measures 


Summarized bclow are the statistics of 
education in Latvia for 1937-38. 


. Attendance 
Educational institutions, te a Tee 
type 
, ber Total }Women staff 
Elementary, primary, sup- 
plementary schools and 
kindergartens__.-------- 1,904 |281, 533 }111, 062 9, 287 
Lower schools of special 
Nf 0) ae Seer re sea c 83 7,317 2, 250 735 
Vocational secondary 
schools and other insti- 
tutions of special type_-- 45 | 7,744 | 3,460 923 
iG VINgiaeia oc ase- se 77 | 16,779 | 9, 704 1, 603 
Private academic insti- 
fUONS. cccc cas eae eee 4 528 154 83 
The Latvian University -- 1 6, 813 2, 038 416 
The Latvian Conscrva- 
tOlne--) 2) oe i 278 146 38 
The Latvian Academy of 
Fine Aris.....c222-seee4 1 205 63 21 
Total. -=-- aes 2,116 |271, 197 |128, 877 | 13, 106 


In 1914, the population of Latvia amounted 
to 2,552,000, and for every 1,000 inhabitants 
only 67 pupils were attending different schools. 
By the Census of 1920, the population was 
teduced to 1,596,131, yet for every thousand 
inhabitants there were 80 pupils attending 
school; in 1925 this number was already 110; 
in 1935, it was 130, and in 1987 it reached 137 
pupils attending various schools (not includ- 
ing courses and people’s universities). The 
relative numbers had more than doubled. 
Expenditures per pupil and per inhabitant 
have increased from threefold to fourfold. 
Schools that in general were formerly acccs- 
sible only to the privileged and wealthy 
classes, now give every opportunity to every- 
body to attain, not only to secondary, but 
also to academie education. 
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Next Steps in Adult Civic Education 


by Paul H. Sheats, Field Counselor, Federal Forum Demonstrations 


IK H& Vhrec years ago demonstration forum 


programs were started in three 
i ii widely separated and varied centers 
ses under the immediate direetion of 
the loeal superintendents of schools acting for 
boards of education, and with the assistance of 
the Offiee of Education. Sinee then other 
demonstrations have been conducted  in- 
volving 580 eommunities in 388 States. In 
every instanee these programs have been 
under the direct supervision of the local 
agencies of public education; experience has 
been reported; and results evaluated. In- 
eluded in the demonstrations have been large 
and small cities, towns and villages, and urban 
and rural school districts. 

Attendanee has varied widely as have 
audience partieipation and interest. In gen- 
eral, however, on the basis of some 15,000 
meetings with attendance figures approxi- 
mately 134 millions, it may be coneluded (1) 
that forums under school sponsorship are 
praeticable at a per capita cost which is not 
prohibitive; (2) that competent professional 
leadership can be secured for periods of from 
1 month to a full sehool year on a full-time 
basis without sacrificing audience intcrest or 
edueational objeetives ill-served by programs 
without eontinuity of leadership, frequent 
meetings, and opportunity for gencral audicnce 
participation; (3) that a Federal ageney of 
education can cooperate with local sehool 
districts without limiting the autonomy and 
freedom of the latter, but through counseling 
and reporting contribute to the effieient 
administration of the local program; (4) that 
the democratic values of free specch and 
respect for the opinions and rights of one’s 
neighbor are sufficiently well-eherished so as 
to guarantec at least majority support for 
school sponsorship of free discussion of our 
common problems. 


Basic Assumptions 


Although some variations have becn intro- 
duced into the forum demonstration within the 
past few months, the basic assumptions 
underlying past programs have remained 
unchanged. ‘These assumptions are: 

1. Forums should be open to the publie free 
of charge and without limitation on free 
speech. 

2. Forums should be sponsored by a respon- 
sible ageney of public education. 

3. Some administrative management and ex- 
pert forum leadership arc essential to the 
success of a forum program and hence are 
preferably provided on a paid basis. 

4. In order to give adequate opportunity for 
audience participation the number of meet- 
ings scheduled should bear a direct relation 
to the population of the area served and 
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take into account the importance of neigh- 

borhood accessibility and continuity of 

theme in order to serve a genuine educa- 
tional purpose. 

As techniques for the dramatic presentation 
of controversial issues over the air are per- 
fected there is more and inore inclination to 
use the radio as an aid to the stimulation of 
citizen interest in public affairs. In addition 
to wider use of network diseussion programs 
by listening groups at least half of the dem- 
onstration eenters made use of local broad- 
casting facilities in presenting weckly round 
table or panel foruins. 

The practicability of employing forum lead- 
ers in a given area for an extended period of 
time has been pretty well established. In 


FORUM PLANNING HANDBOOK 


By J. W. Studebaker, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, and Chester S. Williams, Assistan, 
Administrator, Federal Forum Demonstra- 
tions 


A study manual on practical plans for school- 
managed community forums based on the ma- 
terials and records of the demonstration forums 
sponsored by the Office of Education in 580 com- 
munities located in 38 States. This handbook 
is now available upon request to the Office of 
Education, United States Department of the 
Interior, Washington, D. C. 


three demonstrations just coneluding (Mis- 
sissippi, Georgia, and South Carolina) one 
leader has served each area throughout the 
full 5-month period of the demonstration. 
Administrators of these three programs report 
definite advantages from such long-term serv- 
ice in the form of greater adaptation of subject 
matter to local problems and conditions, in- 
creased community confidence in leadership 
of the forums, more audienee participation, 
continuity of subject matter, and more oppor- 
tunity for variety in the use of different forum 
methods and discussion techniques. 

Administrators of the forum demonstra- 
tions in reporting public response to this 
year’s programs mention most frequently 
the growing demand of forum audiences for a 
greater share in the forum program with more 
opportunity for audience participation; less 
emphasis on the formal lecture method of 
subject-matter presentation; wider use of the 
panel and symposium composed of local, not 
‘Gmported,” experts; more concern for the 
sharing of ideas, experienees, and points of 
view; less of the “ladling out’’ of ready-made 
answers and pet propagandas. 


Many communities report plans for con- 
tinuation of the forum program. In Georgia 
a majority of the cooperating superintendents 
prefer State department assistance in pro- 
curing speakers and forum leaders. In New 
Jersey the State Teachers College at Paterson 
has taken the lead in organizing a continua- 
tion program for the area served by the eol- 
lege, to operate for a period of 5 wecks next 
fall. Similar programs have been planned in 
the New Brunswick and Camden areas. 
Superintendent R. W. Crane at Dunellen, 
N.J., reports that his citizens forum committee 
has already voted to undertake an 8-week 
series. 

Particularly interesting are reports with 
reference to demonstration centers operating 
throughout the 3-year demonstration period. 
F’rom several centers has come evidence that 
forum audiences grow in ability to analyze 
propagandas critically, beeome less emotional 
and intolerant with reference to “hot” issues, 
and develop skill in audience participation. 
Preponderance of opinion seems to favor the 
employment of specially trained and qualified 
forum leaders, on a full-time employment 
basis. Volunteer leaders may be used advan- 
tageously to supplement and assist the paid 
personnel. 


Need for Iuformation 


As inereased experience in the problems of 
administering school-sponsored forum  pro- 
grams is reported, the need for wider discovery 
of this new knowledge becomes increasingly 
evident. Extensive as the experimentation in 
this field has been, much still remains to be 
done in the direction of making the informa- 
tion thus accumulated available to profes- 
sional and lay groups which might be 
interested in sponsoring community forum 
programs. 

This obvious need for dissemination of in- 
formation and couuseling assistance has led 
to a modification of the program of the Office 
of Education as planned for the remaining 
weeks of the current school vear. 

During this period no funds are being made 
available for the continued employment of 
expert forum leaders in existing demonstration 
centers. Instead, the money is being used to 
finanee the following activities: 

1. Funds are being provided to 15 State 
departments of education with which to 
employ field counselors, one in each State. In 
each of the States thus chosen, interest in 
securing such assistance had been indicated 
either in the State forum conferences held last 
year or in reports of the State forum commit- 
tees appointed since that time. Counselors in 
these States have already been chosen by the 
respective State directors of education, as 
follows: 
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Youth forum—University of Georgia, Athens. 


Chief State School Officer Field Counselor 


MeteAltond wliutlontcock Nn Keaeee nee C. E. Dicken. 

W. F. Dexter, Sacramento, Calif-_-_.. V. Landreth. 

ign nc ollincyeAtlan¢ass === E, Woodward. 
J.8. Vandiver, Jackson, Miss.-------- B. F. Brown. 
Cote bllictt; Drenton, Ni jess =se=s= ¥F. W. Ingvoldstad. 
CP AC Pinwiny valet, Nin Cases =eaeer A. B. Combs. 

A. E. Thompson, Bismarck, N. D----. S. T. Lillehaugen. 
E. N. Dietrick, Columbus, Ohio--.-.--- C W. Yowell. 
Rex Putnam, Salem, Oreg------------- Ralph Hawkins. 
LK. Ade, Jiatrisburg, Pa_....------. Dorothy Phillips. 
Join topes, Columbiays ae. Kistler Rhoad. 

I AceWoods, Austin, Wexeaeessss=see= L. H. Griffin. 

F. L. Bailey, Montpelier, Vt-.-------- LeRoy Bowman. 
8. F. Atwood, Olympia, Wash_----.--. W. P. Tucker. 
John Callahan, Madison, Wis--------- W. W. Detert. 


Their work includes the following services: 

(a) Assisting the State forum committee 
in surveying needs and resources in the field 
of adult civic education. 

(b) Planning, organizing, and conducting 
conferences of superintendents of schools in a 
few areas of different parts of the State to 
explore the possibilities of organizing school- 
managed public affairs education for adults. 

(c) Advising with school authorities con- 
cerning various types of programs suited to 
local conditions and resources. Where State 
funds are available for adult education, assist- 
ing local administrators in planning the best 
use of such funds for adult civic education. 

(d) Assisting the State department in the 
development of plans or proposals for the 
future improvement of this phase of public 
education through State aid. 

These counselors have already familiarized 
themselves with the experiences and reports 
of the Federal forum demonstrations and have 
worked out plans for their State assignments 
cooperatively in a national conference called 
by the Office of Education on March 20. 
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While reports of progress and accomplishment 
in these States will be made periodically to the 
Office of Education, counselors will be solely 
responsible to the State directors of education 
and their efforts will be adapted to the needs 
of the particular States in which they reside 
and work. 

It is the hope of the Office of Education 
and the directors of education in the coopera- 
ting States that individuals and groups, school 
superintendents, and lay leaders, in the States 
where this counseling assistance will be avail- 
able during the next few weeks will take 
advantage of this opportunity to secure assist- 
ance in the planning of community forum 
programs for the school year beginning next fall. 

2. As in the past the Office of Education 
is supplying funds through June 30, 1939, to 
local agencies of public education for the em- 
ployment of WPA workers in the development 
of local forum programs. Such assistance is 
available not only in the States employing 
field counselors but also in communities, 
irrespective of location, where there is a 
desire for this type of assistance. 

Many of the communities, thus aided, are 
carrying on continuation programs originally 
begun as demonstration centers. It is sig- 
nificant that while fewer meetings are being 
held since Federal assistaice for the payment 
of forum leaders is no longer available, there 
is still rather general agreement that paid 
leadership is essential to the suecessful man- 
agement of forums as well as any other 
branch of the educational system. While 
volunteer leadership is extensively used in 
these programs most communities have found 
some means of financing paid leadership and 


direction through regular school funds, fees, 
or donations. 

3. With the emphasis which has been placed 
on the experimental nature of the foruin 
demonstrations sponsored by the Office of 
Education during the past 3 years some kind 
of an audit as to public reaction and results 
would seem in order. Accordingly, an effort 
is being made through correspondence and 
questionnaires to measure the impact of the 
demonstrations on the thinking and activities 
of those identified with adult civic education. 

4. Distribution of a Forum Planning Hand- 
book will place in the hands of interested 
persons & concise summary of suggestions 
and recommendations with reference to 
organizing, financing, and managing com- 
munity forums on public affairs. This hand- 
book is available upon request to the Office 
of Education, United States Department of 
the Interior, Washington, D. C. It has been 
published in cooperation with the American 
Association for Adult Education. The manual 
was prepared by J. W. Studebaker, Commis- 
sioner of Education and Chester 8. Williams, 
Assistant Administrator of the Federal Forum 
Demonstrations and is based on the reports 
and experience of the demonstration centers 
sponsored by the Office of Education. 

Thus, in the persons of 15 field counselors 
as well as through the medium of the printed 
word the Office of Education in cooperation 
with local agencies of public education will 
continue to promote and encourage school- 
sponsored forum discussions on public affairs. 

At a time when the need for a revitalized 
definition of the democratic tradition is in- 
creasingly evident, with a demand on every 
hand for an answer to the question “What 
does democracy really mean?” not in terms 
of abstract word symbols but in terms of 
real experiences in the daily lives of our fellow 
citizens, the potential contribution of the 
public forum to the unification of our people 
cannot be overlooked. The democratic values 
of free speech, regard for personality, respect 
for the rights and opinions of one’s neighbor, 
emphasis on the worth whileness of shared 
experience, become vital to the forum-goer 
and in the process of experiencing them he 
finds renewed faith and confidence in the supe- 
riority of a way of life which relies upon dis- 
cussion, compromise, and the free and inde- 
pendent spirit in preference to an illusory 
unity based on compulsion and foree. As 
Doremus says in Sinclair Lewis’ It Can’t 
Happen Here, ‘Everything that is worth 
while in the world has been accomplished by 
the free, inquiring, critical spirit, and the 
preservation of this spirit is more important 
than any social system whatever.” Because 
the forum, impartially and fairly managed by 
responsible agencies of public education, 
encourages free criticism, the circulation of 
new ideas and open discussion, it can in time 
become one of the most effective implements 
for acquiring new knowledge, and hence 
greater opportunity in the never-ending search 
for a fuller and richer life. 
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Courtesy of Works Progress Administration. 
The girls enjoy theniselves in their leisure hours at the State training 


sehool for girls, Birmingham, Ala. 


Fourth Article in the Series 


Residential Schools 
for Socially Maladjusted Children 


by Elise H. Martens, Specialist in the Education of Exceptional Children 


kK Several years ago the superintend- 
ent of a State training sehool for 
juvenile delinquents aseribed to 
three major eauses the tremendous 
difficulties which sueh institutions experienee 
in making their programs effective. The 
causes were: (1) Ignoranee of the possibilities 
of training for the young people econeerned; 
(2) failure to meet the expense of good train- 
ing programs; (3) persistence of the traditional 
concept that the offender must be punished 
and that his stay in the correctional sehool 
must be hard and uneomfortable. 

Probably the third of these faetors is at 
the root of the other two; for if the publie were 
thoroughly committed to the doetrine of 
salvaging soeially maladjusted or delinquent 
youth through a program of reedueation rather 
than one of penalties, it would study the needs 
and the possibilities of training in an intensive 
way, and it would be willing to spend the 
money required to realize those possibilities. 
The programs of many State training schools 
are suffering under the burden of inadequate 


appropriations and some unfortunately also 
under politieal situations whieh make the 
young people committed to their eare the 
vietims of inefficient administration and teaeh- 
ing. The recognized edueational groups with- 
in the State frequently know little about what 
is going on in sueh institutions and even turn 
away from them as being entirely outside of 
their sphere. Yet, if the objeetive of the in- 
stitutions is one of reeducation, eertainly they 
are—or should be—schools in every sense of 
the word, and as sueh they should share the 
interest and support of the State’s edueational 
leaders. 


Administration 


No doubt one of the elements interfering 
with sueh a relationship has been the separa- 
tion, in most instanees, of the administration 
of training sehools for delinquents from that 
of other publie sehools of the State. Of the 
more than 150 institutions of this type in the 
United States, some operate under a separate 
board of trustees appointed by the Governor 


The school band at the Iowa Training Sehool for Boys, Eldora, Iowa. 
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A full course in cosmetology is offered at the State industrial sehools 


for girls, Teeumseh, Okla. 


or by a private ageney. Others are ad- 
ministered by the State department of publie 
welfare, still others by the State board of eon- 
trol, the State department of institutions, or 
even the department of penal institutions. A 
few are an integral part of the State eduea- 
tional system and are administered entirely 
by the State edueational authority, while a 
few others are responsible jointly to the State 
department or board of edueation and to 
some other State or private ageney. 

A elose administrative relationship to the 
reeognized State educational ageney is, of 
eourse, condueive to the aeeeptanee of the 
residential institution as one of the sehools of 
the State and to its partieipation in whatever 
advantages—and responsibilities—aecrue from 
sueh a eonneetion. Many leaders in the field 
of delinqueney are looking forward to the time 
when this relationship will more generally 
obtain. But, whatever the present admini- 
strative control, there is no reason why a 
eooperative relationship should not exist be- 
tween the agency controlling the sehool and 


A group projeet in the sehool of masonry at Glen 


Mills Sehool for Boys, Glen Mills, Pa. 


the State edueational authority, in order that 
the best that the State has to give educa- 
tionally may be offered to the young people 
in residential institutions as well as to those 
in the day schools. Only as all agencies econ- 
cerned can work together syinpatlitically for 
the effeetive reeducation of the boy or girl, 
can we expect the maximum benefit from 
the program. 


Aints of the Program 


An inereasing number of training schools 
are attempting to put into their programs a 
vitality of purpose and of instructional content 
that will both appeal to the boys and girls 
and be of enduring value to them. The réturn 
of the pupil to the community as a fairly well 
adjusted individual, capable of entering into 
normal community life, is the recognized ob- 
jective of alt schools. 

One school states its threefold aim thus: 
“First, social adjustment; second, training in 
yoeation and academic subjects; and third, 
desirable work habits.” This school further 
states that “social adjustment is of prime 
consideration in the grouping of children. 
The factors of age, size, and ability govern 
grade placement. ‘Traditional school grades 
are disregarded.” The work in this school— 
as in most schools—is divided into two major 
fields, academic and vocational. “Tho in- 
struction at all levels ts shaped around the 
interests of the children, with enough fixity 
to mold general trends, and with enough 
flexibility to meet the needs of the individuals 
of the group. The opportunity is provided 
for cach child to work at an optimuin capac- 
ity.’ Remedial procedures in special subject 
difficulties are instituted, units of work have 
an important place in the program, and voca- 
tional and semivocationa] pursuits are pre- 
sented as “finding fields.” 

In preparing for a satisfactory return to 
community life, the modern training school 
makes it possible for the boy or girl who wishes 
to continue a regular high-school program to 
do so without Joss of credit. The work done 
at the training school is evaluated in terms of 
units and can be applied toward graduation 
in any high school of the State. A school of 
more than 200 girls offers a full elementary 
course and has a high-school commercial 
departinent through which high-school credits 
can be earned. Another school for both boys 
and girls, with an enrolment of almost 400, 
has a faculty of 22 teachers, with a fully 
aecredited elementary and high-school curricu- 
lum, including academic and vocational courses. 
A school for older boys reports an average 
of 90 students each year completing corre- 
spondence courses furnished by the State 
university and State department of education. 


Units of Experience 
If the present-day method of teaching 
through the use of integrated units of experi- 


ence has merit in the day schools, it should be 
uo less applicable to residential schools, in 
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whicli the pupils are in special need of vitalized 
and purposeful instruction. A few training 
schools have seen the possibilities of this 
method for creating desirable learning situa- 
tions and are making extensive use of it 
especially on the elementary level. One 
school for girls reports a project on Mexico, 
which included a study of the history of 
Mexico, life among the Mexicans, their 
habits and form of dress, and the art of the 
Aztees. ‘The girls read stories about Mexico, 
learned Mexican songs and dances, decorated 
the room in colorful Mexican style, made 
Mexican pottery, constructed a Mexican 
village, and at the end of the project prepared 
a pageant depicting scenes in Mexico, for 
which they made their own costumes. 

In another school a group of younger boys 
enthusiastically carried on a study of “Farm- 
yard Neighbors,” in which the teachers of 
science, music, speech, recreation, and arts 
and crafts cooperated with the home-room 
teacher in planning their work so as to stress 
the elements of farm life. Intermediate groups 
in the same school studied “Pioneering,” with 
all of its ramifications and implications. 
Through its dynamic activities in all fields of 
the curriculum this unit beeame a true medium 
for character education. 


Vocational Emphasis 


Ten or more years ago William Burnham 
named as three ininimum essentials of mental 
health a challenging task, a constructive plan, 
and well-directed freedom. All three of these 
still apply, and they are significant in relation 
to the pupil’s personal, social, and vocational 
future. Not the least of the needs of the so- 
cially maladjusted young person is the oppor- 
tunity to be successful in some form of work, 
and the vocational emphasis in almost all 
training schools is an attempt to meet this 
need. Some schools-participate in the State 
program for vocational education, sharing both 
the benefits and the duties attached to it. 

One school, in stressing its function as a 
prevocational and vocational school, condi- 
tions the length of the boy’s stay primarily 
upon the length of time he needs to complete 
his training in the vocation of his choice, with 
due consideration given to conduct. When he 
leaves the school, it is to start working at his 
chosen trade. The shops are genuine train- 
ing centers and not merely places of industrial 
employment for purposes of production in the 
interests of the institution. Related subjects 
of an academic type are taught in connection 
with the vocational work. 

For girls the occupational training relates 
chiefly to commercial, domestic, and personal 
service. Cosmetology is a popular course 
where it is available. Shorthand, typing, and 
bookkeeping appeal to some, Household arts 
and science, child care, home nursing and 
hygiene, and allied activities are helpful in 
preparing girls either for remunerative em- 
ployment or for marriage. Poultry hus- 
bandry, gardening, and certain types of farm 


work make the girl—or boy—who planus to go 
baek to a rural community better able to take 
up the responsibilities that will faee her there. 


“Extra-Curricular”’ Activities 


If social readjustment is accepted as the 
first aim of training schools, they must be 
responsible not only for the academic and 
vocational preparation of their pupils, but 
also for providmg social life, reereational ac- 
tivities, moral instruction, and religious con- 
tacts such as those whieh are found in normal 
community experiences. One school reports 
that ‘‘many activities which in most schools 
are extra-curricular are included here in the 
curriculum.” Among its offerings it lists foot- 
ball, basketball, hockey, band, glee club, 
orchestra, school paper, school yearbook, 
dramaties, scouting, school pep ehib, public 
speaking, hiking, sewing, knitting, and bridge 
clubs. 

This school is a member of the State and 
regional high-school associations. It partie- 
ipates in athletics, musical festivals, and 
debates with other schools. The schoo] choir 
has given a series of programs at the Sunday 
evening services of the various churches in the 
city. Frequent excursions are made into the 
city to visit model! houses, demonstrations, 
picture shows, manufacturing and other plants 
so as to enable the pupils to gain clearer insight 
into commercial and productive enterprises of 
the community. The superintendent writes 
that “we are finding an increasing willingness 
on the part of the public to accept our ehildren 
on the same basis as the pupils of other junior 
and senior high schools of the community.” 

A resident pastor leads the religious activ- 
ities of the school, which inclide the weekly 
ehurch services and Bible school and two 
Christian Endeavor organizations. A Cath- 
olic chapel is also in use on Sundays for ehil- 
dren of this faith, with a chaplain in 
attendance. 


Psychological and Guidance Service 


The social adjustment of a socially mai- 
adjusted individual cannot be achieved without 
intensive study of his likes and dislikes, his 
abilities and disabilities, his strengths and 
weaknesses, his emotional responses, his 
vocational aptitudes, his environmental] his- 
tory, and all that goes to make up the person 
that he is. Henee psychologieal and guidance 
service of a specialized type is indispensable 
in a training school. In a few schools a well- 
equipped mental hygiene clinic has been 
installed, with physieal, psychologieal, psyehi- 
atric, and social serviee. All pupils are eare- 
fully examined upon admission and the elin- 
ical recommendations are carried out by the 
educational and other personne! of the insti- 
tution, subject to modifications as advised 
through eontinued study. 

An evaluation of the meutal abilities of the 
children is deemed of prime necessity. Edu- 
cational achievement must be measured and 
remedial procedures planned on an individual 


(Concluded on page 277) 
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Adult Education of Negroes 


by Ambrose Caliver, Specialist in the Education of Negroes 


*& *& %& The provision of education for the 

: children of all the people is recog- 
nized as essential to the develop- 
ment of our democracy; an exten- 
Sion of opportunities for life-long learning is 
rapidly coming to be regarded as a necessity 
for its preservation and advancement. The 
realization of these two ideals of education for 
Negroes, as in the casc of many other demo- 
cratic ideals, has been slow and difficult. The 
education of the children has been restricted 
by the lack of enlightenment of adults, and 
the education of adults has been conditioned 
by their earlier schooling. These facts give 
added significance to three recent events in 
the adult education movement for this racial 
group. 


Recognition of Need 


(1) Formal recognition on a national scale of 
the special problems in the education of Negro 
adults was given during the National Con- 
ference on Fundamental Problems in the 
Education of Negroes, sponsored by the Office 
of Education in 1934. One of the 14 com- 
mittecs of this conference concerned itself with 
adult education. (2) In 1936 the Associates 
in Negro Folk Education was formed through 
the cooperation of the American Adult Edu- 
cation Association and the Carnegie Founda- 
tion. This group began the publication of 
the Bronze Booklet Series, devoted to the 
dissemination of information about Negroes, 
especially to adults. (8) In 1938 the first 
national conference on adult education for 
Negroes was held at Hampton Institute; a 
permanent organization was effected and 
plans made to hold annual meetings. 

This adult education movement is gaining 
ground, and has received impetus from various 
governmental activities such as the NYA, 
CCC, and WPA. If the chasm which has 
existed, in both support and program, be- 
tween the education of Negro children and 
the education of white children is to be avoided 
in the education of adults, and if the greatest 
possible benefits are to result with the fewest 
mistakes, a definite, coordinated, and per- 
sistent attack must be made on the problem. 


Special Problems 


Educational problems —Among cducational 
problems of Negroes requiring special consider- 
ation in adult life are the following: (1) High 
illiteracy. Learning the 3 R’s is naturally of 
great importance among the nearly 16 per- 
cent of the population 10 years old and over 
who are still illiterate. It is impossible to 
develop and maintain a democracy according 
to our ideals with a large sector of the popula- 
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tion in ignorance. (2) The large number of 
out-of-school children. This is a source from 
which iHiterates and poor citizens are con- 
stantly recruited. Hundreds of thousands of 
Negro children are out of school daily because 
of lack of schools, lack of transportation facili- 
ties, lack of enforcement of compulsory school 
attendance and child labor laws. (38) In- 
adequate schooling. The following are proim- 
inent factors contributing to this inadequacy: 
Short school terms; pupil mortality; retarda- 
tion; limited preparation and salary of teach- 
ers; and curriculum defects. Much of the 
above is due to lack of funds for the education 
of Negroes, which frequently results from an 
inequitable distribution of the funds that are 
available. 

Economic problems.—The major economic 
problems of Negroes center around their 
occupational adjustment. Partially because 
of inadequate educational facilities, they 
frequently have not kept pace with the 
rapidly advancing knowledge and skill re- 
quired in established occupations, and have 
not received re-education for new lines of 
work. Although other factors prevent them 
from finding jobs in some of the newly de- 
veloped industries, lack of education is an 
Inrportant one. Some of the problems result 
from the high pupil-mortality rate among 
Negroes. Nearly three-fourths of the chil- 
dren entering the first grade never advance 
beyond the fourth. They not only do not 
remain in school long enough to benefit from 
occupational training for the skilled occupa- 
tions in the later years, but they do not 
achieve command of the fundamental know]- 
edge and skills that would facilitate adjust- 
ment in the simple occupations which most 
of them later follow. This is probably one 
of the reasons that such a high percentage 
(55) of Negro workers are unskilled. 

In addition to the need of regular adult 
education programs for Negroes, many special 
problems growing out of their social and 
economic background present themselves. 
For example, adult education for effective 
functioning in the fields of agriculture and 
domestic and personal service, in which a 
majority of Negroes have found employment, 
must concern itself with more than the mere 
teaching of the minimum requirements in 
knowledge and skill. It must stress some of 
the problems growing out of the recent appli- 
cation of science to these fields and the new 
demands made upon them by modern society. 

Not only do Negro adults need special 
training in production and service occupa- 
tions, but they atso need such training in the 
distributive occupations, particularly in the 
organization and management of small busi- 


nesses. For example, in keeping proper 


accounts, in purchasing, in display and ad- 
vertising, and in salesmanship. 

Soctal problems.—Because of Negroes’ lim- 
ited background and present status there are 
many social problems which should be 
considered in any adult education program 
for them. Among those having to do with 
effective occupational adjustment, concern- 
ing which: they especially need instruction, are: 
Organization, workman’s compensation, un- 
employment insurance, wages and hours 
regulations, social security and employee 
representation. 

With the complexity of governmental 
machinery, and the conviction that our 
democracy can be preserved only by informed 
opinion and intelligent action on the part of 
its citizens, it becomes increasingly important 
that Negroes participate in the current and 
future programs of adult civic education. 
The surest remedy for civie evils such as 
delinquency, crime, and political corruption, 
is education. While the promotion of literacy 
is basic, many qualities of good citizenship 
may be taught adults who are unlettered. 

From the point of view of the number of 
persons involved, the amount of money 
spent, and the social functions served in it, 
the home is one of the most important insti- 
tutions in modern society. The problems of 
the home are increasing in number and com- 
plexity with the constant changes which so- 
ciety undergoes. Negroes have felt the pres- 
sure of social change with considerable se- 
verity. The home and family life of millions 
of them may be characterized by the following 
conditions: Lack of security and _ stability; 
lack of modern conveniences, and unwhole- 
some conditions both in the home and neigh- 
borhood; congestion; working mothers; early 
marriages; and broken homes. The con- 
ditions create special problems, some of which 
may be met through education. Adult home- 
making education is needed not only to sup- 
ply deficiencies and remedy defects, but also 
to assist adults to keep pace with advancing 
demands. Some of the more acute problems 
that await aggressive and intelligent attack 
are concerned with adjustments among adult 
members of the home; parent-child relation- 
ships; infant mortality; home nursing; recrea- 
tion; budgeting and purchasing; application 
of science and invention to the work and 
conduct of the home; and the proper utiliza- 
tion of available materials and equipment. 

Health is both a social and personal prob- 
jem. The poor health status of Negroes is 
well known. Equally well known is the rela- 
tion of their illiteracy, economic insecurity, 
and unwholcsome home surroundings to their 
health conditions. The correction, in adult 
life, of the ill effects of earlicr disease, the 
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decrease of death and morbidity rates, and 
the promotion of better health and longevity 
among Negroes are necessary for the national 
welfare. Adult education is one of the means 
by which these results may be achieved. 

Personal problems.—There are certain per- 
sonal problems which require special emphasis 
in the adult education of Negroes. The first 
one is efficiency in daily living. Planning, 
system, self-discipline, initiative, and perse- 
verance are qualities which the system of 
slavery did not promote, in fact, it dis- 
couraged them. Adult education can help 
greatly by recognizing these deficiencies and 
by developing a constructive program for 
their correction. 

Leisure time is increasing among all groups. 
Because of lack of education, of limited back- 
ground, and of inadequate recreational facili- 
tics, Negroes have been slow in developing 
those habits and attitudes essential to the 
wise use of leisure time. Moreover, the home 
and neighborhood conditions have acted as 
deterrents. 

Negroes seem to be endowed with abund- 
ant capacity for getting happiness out of life. 
Their natural humor, emotional depth, ar- 
tistic and musical ability provide a wealth of 
resources which have not only made their lot 
more bearable, but have enriched civilization. 
One profitable use of the leisure time of the 
adults of this group might well be to improve 
these talents and to develop self-confidence in 
their expression by informing themselves con- 
cerning their past contributions along these 
lines. 

The pressures of social forces in our modern 
life are severe for those groups that are in an 
advantageous position; they are much more 
severe for Negroes who live under the handi- 
caps and limitations resulting from their 
minority status. If they are to withstand 
these pressures without losing the capacity 
for developing and supplying the aforemen- 
tioned gifts it will largely have to be done 
through adult education. As they become 
more enlightened, the limitations which they 
experience and the barriers which they en- 
counter in their desire to develop and improve 
their condition intensifies their mental and 
emotional confticts and increases the need for 
instruction in mental hygiene. Special atten- 
tion should be given to the psychology of 
personal and racial adjustment. Mental 
hygiene instruction for Negro adults is essen- 
tial if the greatest benefits are to be derived 
from programs for the improvement of their 
home life, their occupational and citizenship 
status and their personal well-being. 


A National Necessity 


A comprehensive program of adult educa- 
tion of Negroes is required for the national 
welfare for two important reasons: First, the 
mobility of the population is such that citizens 
from each State and section of the country 
migrate to every other State and section. 
They carry with them whatever assets or 
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liabilities they have, which means that igno- 
rance and social maladjustments become 
contagious “discases’”’ whose effects are fre- 
quently more deadly than physical maladies. 
This migration is not only among regions but 
also among communities, and particularly 
from rural to urban centers, and is greatest 
among persons from about 20 to 35 years of 
age. It is during this period when learning 
incentives are probably strongest, when the 
need for reeducation is probably greatest, and 
when adult education efforts are prdébably 
most fruitful. 

The extent of migration among Negroes 
during recent years is well known. Because 
of it, a growing number of communities are 
faced with the necessity of giving considera- 
tion to problems formerly unknown to them. 
Problems concerned with housing, occupa- 
tions, health, recreation, and government are 
erowing in difficulty, and many communities 
are finding that a broad program of adult 
education offers one approach to their solu- 
tion. While some of these programs are 
effective, the problems are of such nature and 
their origins are so diverse that State-wide 
and Nation-wide approaches to their solution 
become essential. 

The second reason why adult education of 
Negroes is a national concern is the necessity 
of conserving the talents of all the citizens and 
of eneouraging their contributions to the 
national welfare. The variety of talents 
possessed by Negroes is gradually being 
realized. The range of their potentialities is 
no doubt comparable with that of other races. 
History demonstrates their ability to achieve 
in practically every field of endeavor. (Re- 
cently, in open competition, a Negro was 
awarded the first prize of $350 by the Virginia 
Art Commission for his design for Virginia’s 
exhibit at the New York World’s Fair.) 
That they have not achieved in larger num- 
bers is partly due to inadequate education, 
and partly to limited opportunities to use the 
knowledge and skill they have. Communi- 
ties, States, and sections of our country are 
poorer because of the “Shuman erosion” among 
Negroes and of the limited opportunities 
available to them for self-development. Adult 
education can help greatly to enhance and 
increase the gifts of this race to our general 
culture. 


Makiug Adult Education Effective 


The effectiveness of any program of educa- 
tion of Negro adults depends on education of 
white adults which will inercase their appre- 
ciation of the coutributions, needs, and po- 
tentialities of Negroes and their relation to 
our democratic social order. A beginning 
along this line is being nade in a limited num- 
ber of communities. Recently a 3-year adult 
education experiment was conducted in 
Atlanta, Ga., and in New York City, under 
the auspices of the Carnegie Foundation and 
the Ainerican Adult Education Association 
with this as an objective. The lessons learned 


in these experiments should be applicable to 
other communities. The number of such ex- 
periments needs to be multiplied. There are 
certain materials for the information and 
guidance of groups desiring to eonduct such 
expcriments, but these, too, need to be in- 
creased in amount and improved in quality. 
Organizations such as the Comunission on 
Interracial Cooperation, both local and na- 
tional, stand ready to assist. Moreover, the 
proper education of white adults will reveal 
the fact that there are sufficient resources to 
supply all the needs of all the people, and that 
what is required most is resourcefulness and 
willingness to give all an opportunity to utilize 
the available materials to their fullest capacity 
for their benefit individually and for society. 

One point that needs emphasis is that the 
adult education of Negroes should not be 
different in objectives from that of other 
groups, but there should be a difference in 
amount and application. Because of their 
circumstances, they probably need more and a 
greater variety than others. The ultimate 
purpose of adult education should be better 
to facilitate their adjustment to our demo- 
cratic and technological life, and to assure 
their greatest possible contribution. Sucl: a 
purpose will necessarily find expression 
through different methods, different materials, 
and different immediate objectives. In one 
community it may be an attack on illiteracy, 
in another the improvement of home and eom- 
munity conditions, in another, occupational 
adjustment, and in still another, eivie enlight- 
enment or recreational and artistic develop- 
ment. In many, of eourse, all these ap- 
proaches, and others, must be employed si- 
multaneously. - 

Through adult education, as a supplement 
to improved education of children and youth, 
we shall all advance together in the develop- 
ment and preservation of the American way 
of life, or through our group ignorance, and 
weaknesses, and antagonisms, we shall become 
vulnerable to the attacks of alien foes. 


* 


San Francisco Program 


“The responsibilities of our profession’ is 
the theme of the National Education Associa- 
tion convention to be held in San Francisco, 
July 2-6. 

A tentative outline of the program an- 
nounced from the Washington N. E. A. offices 
includes general sessions devoted to discus- 
sions of; Professional Organizations; the World 
Situation; Foreign and Domestie Foes of 
Freedom; and the Wonders of Science. There 
are many assemblics and discussion groups 
planned, as well as meetings of the Represen- 
tative Assembly and the Annual Life Mem- 
bership Dinner. 
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Twenty-Six Thousand Teachers Go to School 


by Howard W. Oxley, Director of CCC Camp Education 


%& %& % Teaching teachers to teach is an 
important phase of the training 
W FP and work program of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. It is a phase 
upon which the success of the entire training 
and work program of the corps depends. 

Civilian Conservation Corps officials have 
recognized the fact that an educational pro- 
gram can be no better than the staff of teach- 
ers who carry the instruction load. ‘‘Teach- 
ers should be selected from among the men, 
the officers, the camp technical staffs, volun- 
tary teachers from local educational institu- 
tions, and unemployed teachers where availa- 
ble under the emergency relief program for 
education. In some instances men can take 
advantage of educational programs of the 
vicinity. Only persons interested in the men 
and their problems should be used as teachers.” 
Thus reads the CCC Handbook for Educa- 
tional Advisers. Special attention has been 
paid to the selection and training of teachers 
in order to develop a staff of effective instruc- 
tors in the camps. 

In January 1939, 26,006 instructors were 
offering leisure-time instruction in the 1,500 
camps. Fourteen hundred and sixty-one of 
these instructors were camp educational 
advisers; 1,296, assistant leaders for education; 
3,140, Army officers; 10,380, technical service 
personnel; 5,355, enrollers; 1,966, emergency 
education program and NYA teachers; 2,408, 
regular teachers and ‘“others.’”’ The accom- 
panying table shows the number of leisure- 
time instructors and subjects per instructor 
and company as of January 1938 and January 
1939: 


Humber ol Number of | Number of 
ae aah ’ | subjects, per | subjects, per 
D any instructor | company 
Item 
| een, || Glas 
r oO 00 cor) cor] 
eouese ee lise las se 
reli) |i elim? || felt) || gsicay i (eit || Saas 
fs} os cs} cs) Es} oo 
eS ca tard (=) | 
Educational advis- 
Cre ee. -|| 0:87 | 0.07 | 4.08 | 4.74 S78 4.62 
Assistant educa- 
tional advisers__..]| .89] .S6 | 2.16 | 2.13) 1.92] 1.84 
Military staff_..._.. 1.96 | 2.09 | 1.43 | 1.46 | 2.79 3.05 
Technical staff... _-. 6.56 | 6.92 | 1.21 | 1.30 | 7.95 9. 00 
Enrollees_-.-.-..-.-| 2.78 | 3.57 | 1.12] 1.15 | 3.11 | 4.09 
E.E. P. teachers...) .90 | 1.25 | 3.00 | 3.17 | 2.70 | 3.96 
N. Y. A. teacbers...,| .08 | .06) 1.68 | 2.18 | .13 ols 
Regular teachers....| .74 | 1.06 | 1.32 | 1.33 97 | 1.41 
Winersweene roo cscs 61 54 | 1.38 | 1.34 70 27) 
fae lates 
a8 | af 
oo jatar) 
eo da 
sj os 
5 5 
Total number of instructors per company—_-__|15.39 | 17 32 
Total numbcr of subjects per instructor__..... 1.63 | 1.66 


Seventy-two percent of the cainp advisers 
have had experience in teaching or educational 
administration prior to entering the service 
of the corps. A number of the Army officers 
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Foremen-teacher training, conducted by camp superintendent. 


have had business or industrial experience from 
which they draw in carrying on their part of 
the training program. A great majority of the 
technical service personnel have a rich back- 
ground of practical experience from which to 
draw. Many of these also have had teaching 
experience in the various vocational fields. 
Specially qualified enrollees are selected to aid 
in the program of instruction. 

The necessity of teacher training in the corps 
has been stressed since 1934 by the respective 
services. Improvement of the quality of 
teaching in the camps is the main objective of 
the teacher-training program. In order to 
attain this objective, the teacher-training pro- 
gram must be of such a nature as to arouse a 
greater amount of instructor and student in- 
terest in the educational program of each 
camp and, at the same time, to give camp in- 
structors the fundamental principles and 
common practices that will lead to teacher- 
confidence and improved and more purposcful 
teaching 

Under date of January 4, 1934, the War 
Department issued the Handbook for Educa- 
tional Advisers. This handbook contains 
valuable suggestions concerning the organiza- 
tion of the educational program and has con- 
tinued as the basic philosophy of the prograin 
inthe camps. In 1935, a 95-page Manual for 
Instructors in Civilian Conservation Corps 
cainps was issued, which has since been the 
basis of the initial course in teacher training 
in a number of the camps. The manual 
stresses the responsibilities of instructors and 


suggests methods and devices for more effec- 
tive teaching. 

In addition to these two fundamental 
sources, corps arca and district headquarters 
throughout the country have constantly pro- 
vided material for the adviser for use in the 
teacher-training program. Certain head- 
quarters publish magazines regularly, in which 
space is given to teacher-training problems. 
Others publish papers or bulletins from time 
to time which are devoted to the same prob- 
lems. These headquarters have also arranged 
conferences for the interchange of ideas among 
camp advisers, Army officers, technical serv- 
ice personnel, and enrollee instructors. 

In February 1938, regularly organized 
teacher-training courses were held in 60 per- 
cent of the camps, 30 percent of the 23,884 
instructors attending, meeting for an average 
of 3% hours per month. A great number of 
these courses were taught by the camp ad- 
viser. In many camps, the teachers make a 
list of their problems, sift out the main ones, 
and solve them in class discussions. In other 
camps, the teacher attempts to impart basic 
principles of teaching. 

During the past 2 years, State vocational 
departments have been of great aid in the 
training of camp instructors, Outstanding 
were the departments in Massachusetts and 
Georgia where a service was set up to provide 
teacher training for instructors in every camp 
in those States. In Massachusctts, courses 
were couducted in 25 camps for 2 hours per 

(Concluded on page 287) 


low Hobbies Educate 


(Coneluded from page 260) 


nmiecager. Since theirs was a factory district 
they made an informal study of serap or 
waste materials that they might sceure from 
these factories, through fathers or mothers 
who were employed. Some one suggested 
that serap or waste matcrials might come from 
homes as well, or from stores. 

Materials were brought in and a list of 
them read somewhat as follows: Scrap metal, 
wood scraps, leather scraps, scraps from a 
paper box factory, wax paper bread wrappers, 
eellophane, flowerpots, cold cream jars, 
pickle and relish bottles, cord—both white 
and colored, cigar boxes, mother’s or older 
sister’s dresses in which there was usable 
material, eazndy boxes, gunny sacking, brown 
wrapping paper, corrugated paper, paper 
sacks, excelsior, discarded stockings, salt 
sacks, flour sacks, and tin cans. 

A plan was developed whereby through 
discussion with the teacher, principal, and 
industrial arts teacher, possibilities were dis- 
covered for creating Mother’s Day gifts 
from the materials at hand. The school 
supplied such things as paper, paint, crayons, 
dye, thread, glue, from its regular supplies, 
and equipment in the forin of tools and work- 
ing facilities. The ingenuity of children and 
the Old-World background of interest in eolor 
and decoration which was theirs through their 
parents, helped to make products that were 
both useful and artistic. Tllustrations from 
magazines and books, and articles from the 
library on how to do or how to make, played 
a part in guiding the children. 

From these waste or scrap materials came 
a trinket box, metamorphosed from a cigar 
box which had been sanded. stained, lined, 
and decorated with gay color. A cold cream 
jar by the use of common cord, glue and paint 
became a dainty covered jar for mother’s 
dresser. A tin can cleaned of its labels and 
operated on with tinner’s shears, became a 
sugar or flour scoop with a decorated handle. 
Discarded stockings dyed, cut, and croeheted 
beeame a mat or rug. Corrugated paper box 
siding was used as a canvas for a sketch, 
framed with cigar box board. Serap metal 
beeame an ash tray. A flour sack was turned 
into a glorified dish towel by the use of em- 
broidery. Salt sacks, ripped, washed, and 
fringed were decorated with tie-dye designs to 
inake plate doilies or napkins. And so on 
throughout many other transformations, the 
hobby program did its work. 


Educative Values 


And what of education in these activities? 
Several periods a week of industrial arts time 
were given to the planning and the working 
with materials. Children voluntarily worked 
outside of school hours. Discussions that 
were in no way artificial, reading that was 
guided by a purpose, need for following direc- 
tions, reeognition of value in waste materials, 
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use of ereative ability in adapting materials 
and ideas to the principle of use, recording 
the results, planning a social occasion for 
their mothers at which they told about the 
project and displayed the resulting products 
were all phases of the experience. To look at 
the program from a purely subject-matter 
point of view, boys and girls had experienee 
with oral and written expression, with reading, 
with arithinetic, spelling, writing, science, and 
crafts especially. For all of this learning 
they had a definite purpose, and that purpose 
fitted into actual living. 

Although diversity is a keynote in hobbies, 
this extended illustration has been used in 
preference to many limited illustrations of 
various types. The hobby has value in and 
of itself, but its educative value must not be 
overlooked as schools critically evaluate their 
curricula from the standpoint of meeting 
individual, group, and eommunity needs. 


* 


State School Library Supervisors 
(Concluded from page 262) 


is being done toward remedying the inadequate 
library service in the elementary schools. 


Problems and Handicaps 


These reports which the supervisors made 
on the present status of their program also 
called attention to some serious problems and 
handicaps. One was the inadequacy of funds 
for the proper development of school libraries. 
Although the importance of adequate school 
library service is being increasingly recog- 
nized, nevertheless sufficient funds are not yet 
being allotted to this purpose. Another 
problem mentioned frequently by the super- 
visors was that of in-service training for 
teacher-librarians. 

Following the general discussion of the 
present status of supervisory programs, the 
conference took up the consideration of specific 
problems which special committees presented. 
Among these questions were: Criteria which 
supervisors should use in evaluating school 
libraries; essentials of good certification plans; 
methods of obtaining the cooperation of princi- 
pals and teachers for the attainment of school 
library objectives; reasonable load for school 
librarians; and services which ean be rendered 
to the supervisors by the Office of Education. 


Evaluation of School Libraries 


In the matter of criteria for evaluating school 
libraries, the conference agrecd upon the fol- 
lowing questions as being pertinent under the 
category “Use”: How well does the book col- 
lection reflect (1) the school curriculum; (2) 
the extra-curricular activities and hobbies of 
the students? Are the books being used for 


the purposes for which they were selected? 
Is the selection of books a cooperative func- 
tion? 

Under “Service,” the following questions 
were proposed as pertinent criteria: Do the 
principal and the teachers turn to the librar- 
jans for advice and information on what the 
library has to offer, and are they in turn 
direeting their pupils to the use of library 
materials? Does the Hbrarian partieipate 
in school activities beyond the library? Is 
the librarian familiar with the educational 
methods used in the classroom? 


, 


Cooperation of School Administrators 
and Teachers 


As a means of acquainting superintendents, 
principals, and teachers with the functions 
and problems of school libraries, the confer- 
enee recommended that the teaehers colleges 
and universities should offer eourses, carrying 
ercdit towards a master’s degree, in such 
subjects as children’s literature, school library 
administration, literature for adolescents, 
ete. The conferees felt that these should be 
functional courses and should be designed not 
for the prospective school librarian but rather 
for the school administrator and the principal. 
In the case of some of these courses, as sehool 
library administration, for example, this 
material might well be included as a unit in a 
general administration course. The super- 
visors approved of the proposal to call the 
attention of the deans of summer schools to 
the need of such eourses. 

Another method proposed was displays of 
good school library books at institutions where 
summer courses are given to a large number 
of teachers. Also stressed was the desirability 
of having practice teachers do some actual 
work in the library, aiding pupils to use books 
and the library. 


School Librarian’s Load 


Emphasis was placed by the supervisors 
upon the need for a study of the sehool 
librarian’s load in order to determine what is 
involved in terms of number and type of 
personnel to carry out the functions of a 
school librarian. As set forth by the com- 
inittee reporting on the problem, these fune- 
tions were considered to be: (1) A part in the 
school’s program for guiding ehildren and 
young people in reading; (2) a part in the 
school’s program of curriculum development 
and enrichment; (8) a part in the school’s 
program for helping children and young 
people grow in reading ability and study; (4) 
a major responsibility for aequiring, organiz- 
ing, administering, and implementing the use 
of all types of library materials needed for 
the purposes of the school. 

The conferees pointed out, however, that 
the reasonable load to be expeeted of the 
librarian will be conditioned by the extent to 
which the respective functions are carried out 
in a given school and also in part by the phi- 
losophy and objectives of the particular school. 
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for tho full-time librarian. 


Certification of School Librarians 


From a study on school library legislation 
being made by the associato specialist in school 
libraries in the Office of Education, it was 
noted that the laws of only seven States 
mention specifically certification of school 
librarians. However, 30 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia at prosent have adopted 
regulations for the certification of school 
librarians, and even in States without such 
regulations, it is possible for local school units 
to establish requirements for their librarians, 
| just as they have in the case of teachers. 

The eonference committee submitted the 
following points as covering the essentials of 
good certification: (1) Certification of sehool 
librarians should be made by the State agency 
certifying other school employees and should 
be comparable to that for teachers; (2) train- 
ing requirements for full-time school librarians 
_ should include library school graduation, in- 
cluding courses in school library organization 
and administration offered by instructors ex- 
pericnced im sehool library work. In addi- 
tion, cducational training of the full-time 
librarians should be in accord with that re- 
quired for teacher certificates; (3) training 
requirements for part-time school librarians 
should include not less than 12 semester-hours 
in library science, of which training the courses 
in school library administration and organiza- 
tion and the courses in children’s and adoles- 
cent book selection should be equal to those 
In addition, the 
educational training should be in line with that 
required for the teacher certificate. 

In answer to the question concerning what 
agencies should offer courses, the conference 
committee recommended that for teacher- 
librarians the teacher-training institutions 
should offer courses comparable in quality to 
similar ones offered in accredited library 
schools. For the school librarians, courses at 
the library school should be set up with re- 
sources and personnel to meet the specific 
needs for the training of school librarians. 


Services Desired from Office of Education 


The eonferees also submitted a list of 
studies and services which they desired the 
Office of Education to undertake. Among 
these was a proposed study of the status and 
function of school library supervisors in city 
and State school systems, with special atten- 
tion to the effect of supervision upon the out- 
comes of the school library. It was recom- 
mended too that a study be made of the best 
method of providing a knowledge of book re- 
sourees, library tools, and techniques in 
teacher-training programs for teachers or pro- 
spective teachers. Emphasis was placed also 
on the need for recommendations from the 
Library Service Division on which individual 
States might base programs for the use of 
possible Federal-aid funds granted for school 
and public libraries. The investigation of the 
reasonable load for a school librarian was 
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listed as another desirable project to be under- 
taken by the Oflice of Education. Still other 
suggestions included the publication of anno- 
tated book lists on various subjects and for 
various purposes, the issuance of leaflets 
making recommendations for the planning and 
equipment of school libraries, including facili- 
ties needed by public libraries which give 
school library service, and the encouragement 
of the making and distribution of phonograph 
records and transcription of book talks, stories, 
and other activities essential to the promotion 
of school library programs, 

The State supervisors of school libraries be- 
gan their active group cooperation immedi- 
ately by agreeing to check a tentative list of 
approximately 500 books, which is being for- 
mulated in the Library Service Division, for 
the elementary school child. The list is being 
prepared by the specialist in school] libraries 
to answer requests from supervisors and others 
interested in children’s books. 


Members of the Conference 


The supervisors included in the conference 
represented States with a total elementary and 
secondary enrollment of over 8,000,000 pupils. 
The visiting members in attendance were: 

Mildred L. Batchelder, chief, school and 
children’s library division, American Library 
Association, Chicago, Il. 

Amanda Browning, school library adviser, 
State library, Indianapolis, Ind. 

C. W. Dickinson, Jr., director of school 
libraries and textbooks, State board of educa- 
tion, Richmond, Va. 

Mary P. Douglas, adviser, school libraries, 
State department of public instruction, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Ruth M. Ersted, supervisor of school librar- 
ies, State department of education, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Sarah L. Jones, supervisor of school libraries, 
State department of education, Atlanta, Ga. 

Anna C. Kennedy, supervisor, school li- 
braries, State education department, Albany, 
Ni Ye 

Irene M. Newman, supervisor, school li- 
braries, State department of public instruc- 
tion, Madison, Wis. 

Martha M. Parks, director of school librar- 
ies, State department of edueation, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Lois F. Shortess, supervisor of school librar- 
ies, State department of education, Baton 
Rouge, La. 

Barbara M. Smith, children’s and school li- 
brarian, State free public library commission, 
Montpelier, Vt. 

Eulah Mae Snider, librarian, P. Ik. Yonge 
Laboratory School Library, University of 
Florida, and library service consultant, State 
department of public¢ instruction, Gainesville, 
Fla. 

Willie W. Welch, school libraries’ consult- 
ant, State departinent of education, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 


Results of the Conference 


The members of the conference expressed 
the opinion that the meeting had brought 
about a better understanding of the common 
problems confronting State supervisory pro- 
grams; that it had acquainted each member 
with the practices and procedures which are 
followed successfully in other States and had 
provided valuable material for future plans. 
The work proposed by the group should he of 
value to other States which at present do not 
have State supervision of school libraries but 
are considering the problem. The Office of 
Edueation reccived valuable aid from the sug- 
gestions made by the visiting participants in 
the conference. 


* 


Residential Schools 


(Concluded from page 272) 


basis. Almost every training school enrolls a 
considerable number of pupils who are unable 
to do what is eonsidered ‘‘standard” school 
work, and even some who must be classed 
among the mentally defective and who realty 
belong in a separate institution for the defcc- 
tive delinquent. As long as these remain in 
an institution for the socially maladjusted, 
the curriculum should be modified accordingly, 
just as it is adjusted in the day schools to meet 
the needs of mentally deficient children jn 
special classes. 


A Letter 


Institutionalization has its weaknesses. 
Some leaders in social work are studying the 
advantages of foster home care and other 
means of changing the environment of the 
offender without institutionalization. Signifi- 
cant success has been attributed to some of 
the means used, in contrast with the failures 
of the institution. Such failures must be ad- 
mitted—too many of them. But there are 
also successes—successes conditioned to a 
large extent by public attitude and public sup- 
port of a program in keeping with the highest 
ideals of education. What one girl said upon 
the eve of leaving a State training school for 
a period of parole is a suggestion of what one 
should like every youth to be able to say as a 
result of his stay in such a school: 

“T have learned to work. I know that I 
can go to any home and work and know what 
I am doing rather than having to wait for 
someone to come to me and tell me what I 
should do next and how I should do it. I 
have learned a new meaning of cooperation. 
I know that unless I cooperate with the person 
that is next to me I will not get my work done, 
and if I do get it done it may not be done as it 
should be. There are other people in this 
world besides me and they sometimes like a 
little recognition. I cannot expect to get all 
I can for myself and not give anything to the 
other person and still make friends. And 
above all else | want to make friends.” 
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School Transportation 


by David T. Blose, 


Associate Specialist in Educational Statistics 


% %& % During the year 1923-24 only 


eet $37,361 pupils were transported at 
| A publie expense but by 1935-36 this 

a number had increased to 3,250,658 
or nearly four times as many. This increase 
is not only due to consolidation but to the 
transportation of high-sehool pupils to high- 
school eenters. In one State having 147,299 
high-school pupils, 35,254 rural district pupils 
were enrolled in other districts having high 
schools. Of these high-school pupils 13,416 
were transported at publie expense. The five 
States transporting the greatest number of 
pupils were: North Carolina, 269,656; Ohio, 
257,253; Texas, 227,247; Indiana, 205,115; 
and Alabama, 161,552. 

The States as a whole transported 10.3 per- 
cent of the school population 5-17 years of age 
(both ages included), in 1935-36. The 10 
States with the lowest percentages were: 
Illinois, 1.6; Wiseonsin, 1.8; Nebraska, 2.1; 
Rhode [sland, 2.7; kansas, 3.0; Miehigan, 3.1; 
South Dakota, 3.5; Missouri, 3.6; Pennsyl- 
vania, 3.7; New York, 4.0. 

This group of States represents over one- 
third of the school population. Much of their 
territory is urban where inost pupils live near 
schools. 

The number of transportation vehicles has 
not increased as rapidly as the number of 
pupils transported. 

The amount expended for transportation 
in 1935-36, ineluding eapital outlays, was 
$62,652,571. This amount is an increase over 
previous years, but the number of pupils 
transported has inereased more rapidly in 
proportion than the expenditure. The eost 
per pupil transported has deereased from 
$35.38 in 1923-24 to $19.27 in 1935-36. This 
is the lowest for any year to date. The rate 
per pupil ranged from $7.30 in North Carolina 
to $55.63 in Nevada, in whieh State the dis- 
tances to sehools are long and the eountry 
sparsely populated. The following gives the 
range of per pupil transportation eosts in 44 
States and the Distriet of Columbia: 


Num- Num- 
ber of ber of 
Amount States Amount States 


Less than $10.00_ 2 
$10.00 to $14.99__ 10 
$15.00 to $19.99__ 7 
$20.00 to $24.99._ 6 
$25.00 to $29.99_. 7 


$30.00 to $34.99__ 4 
$35.00 to $39.99__ 2 
$40.00 to $44.99__ 3 
Over $45.00____- 4 


The transportation of pupils was authorized 
in Massachusetts in 1869. For many years 
horse-drawn vehieles, eleetrie and steam rail- 
roads, and boats were used, but in 1909 West 
Norristown, Montgomery County, Pa., began 
using a motorbus. Sinee that time a horse- 
drawn veliele has nearly become a thing of 
the past. 
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The total number of sehool buildings de- 
ereased 25,464 between 1923-24 and 1935-36. 
During the same period one-room sehool 
buildings deereased 34,709. This does not 
mean that we are having less building faeili- 
ties, beeause many one-room buildings are 
being replaced by larger schools. During the 


year 1923-24, 22.2 pereent of all teachers were 
teaehing in one-room sehools but by 1935-36 
only 15.2 pereent were teaching in these 
schools. During this same period 109,625 
teaehing positions were added to the sehools 
of the eountry. Eleven States have over 5,000 
one-room sehools eaeh, of whieh the following 
seven adjoining Middle Western States have 
the most: Illinois, 9,925; lowa, 9,115; Mis- 
souri, 7,357; Minnesota, 6,797; Kansas, 6,777; 
Wisconsin, 6,529; and Nebraska, 5,958. 
Transportation of pupils to schools would not 
seem difficult in these States, whieh have eom- 
paratively level territory and good roads. 


Public-school transportation, 1935-86 


Number Total 
Total 7 Percent | Number of pupil- amount | Avcrage 
number | Number} Total of of oupils trans- of public cost 
Stat of school of number | teachers trans- portation funds per. 
EMS build- l-room | teaching in ported vehicles spent pupil 
ingsin | schools | positions| 1-room at public operated for trans- 
State schools expense at public trans- ported 
expense portation 
| 
| 
1 2 3 5 6 7 8 9 
PANTS by cir) cee Saols 2,438 18, 341 13.3 161, 552 2,694 | $1,487, 968 $9. 21 
EATIZON a= eee _ 711 145 5.1 17, 225 400 348, 530 20523 
Arkansas... 4,879 2, 655 12, 256 PALEY 54, 705 p22 665, 109 RE Id 
California 18,720 1, 528 42, 070 3.6 122, 215 2, 400 2, 723, 865 22. 29 
Colorado se eee ene | 2, 884 1, 664 19.0 26, 200 2, 163 673, 361 25.70 
305 eel 34, 027 2 §24 817, 839 24. 04 
111 6.8 10, 430 220 295, 094 28. 29 
2 oil 2560 |e see 21,350 83. 40 
2 640 11, 999 5.3 73, 040 1,418 | 1, 604, 640 21. 97 
2, 972 20, 783 14.3 140, 000 2,600 | 1, 500, 000 10. 71 
733 168 14, 220 Boe 442,072 31.09 
9,925 46, 547 2153 327, 718 ike 052,232 19. 92 
1,363 20, 741 6.6 205, 115 7,224 4, 086, 517 19. 92 
9, 115 24,387 37.4 57, 574 2,870 | 1,533, 78S 26. 64 
6,777 17,339 39.1 14, 386 686 527, 841 36. 69 
Kentucky eS eee eee Ne 7, 592 5, 357 17, 359 30.9 58,000 1,195 799. 393 13.65 
Louisiana__---___ 2,901 il Bue, 13, 085 10.0 127, 333 2,502 1,902, 805 14. 94 
alnCs oe eaeeeee 2, 392 1, 612 25.6 23, 483 257 658, 163 18. 03 
Maryland_.____. 1,489 651 Hee 49, 366 914 977, 088 197 
Massachusetts 2, 607 328 26, 354 i, 461, 911 1, 100 1, 860, 783 |e 
Michigan Se eee ee eee &, 263 5,124 30, 182 nO) 38, 071 § 770 961, 334 25. 25 
Minnesota... 8, 560 6,797 | 21,190 32.1 41, 655 1,982 | 1,759,381 42, 24 
Mississippi_- 2 5,736 2, 750 13, 667 20.1 , 121, 544 8, 444 1, 928, 840 1587 
Missouri_...._- 10, 244 T, O07 24, 860 29.6 30, 567 1, 242 541, 265 Vow 
Monta Tide eae ene 3, 210 2, 538 47.5 25, 000 1540 796, 018 31.84 
INebraskaaere ea eens eee | 7,917 5, 958 13, 989 42.6 7.3389 221 255, 280 34.78 
Nevada--.-.. ene 301 192 21.0 PEW El Beery Oe 8 118, 101 55. 63 
New Ifampshire 849 | 424 14.5 10, 352 745 457, 892 44, 23 
New Jersey._.._. 2, 024 223 26, 395 9 83, 874 1,592 | 2,178, 206 25.97 
INE walviicni Cones eee an 1, 250 576 16.8 23, 420 898 657, 715 28. 08 
New Yiorkes22 2 ee ee 11,215 5, 365 15; 082 6.8 109, 754 6, 971 4, 967, 463 45. 26 
North Carolina__ 4 4, 563 1, 168 23, 144 5.0 269, 656 3,974 1, 967, 467 7.30 
North Dakota-_- a! 5, 430 4,077 48.9 25, 076 es 709, 978 28.31 
Okt Oeaaeaere ¥ 6, 157 2,451 41, 200 ep) 257, 253 6, 158 5, 439,474 21.14 
OOO sper east 5, 848 2,500 | § 19,570 12.8 99, 532 20577 | 1, 2234945 12.30 
Oregon.___- Pe eon esesnscae net 2, 167 il, Gl 16.0 19,037 702 824,048 |cocess enue 
Pennsylvania_ = 11, 689 5, 855 58, 560 10.0 291, 668 53, 066 3, 225, 582: |-oeee ee 
Rhode Island. nese 425 52 es} 14,349 108 174, 822 |2 ee 
opie Chmibbar 3, 442 1,147 13, 663 8.4 59, 156 1,498 860, 379 14. 54 
SYOONN IDR ne ences 5, 018 4,441 51.8 6, 789 359 252, 448 37.18 
5, 966 2, 799 19, 348 14.5 84, 729 W627 L272) 13.19 
12, 534 ey TES 43, 743 6.4 227, 247 4,845 2, 841, 079 12. 50 
639 53 eee 26, 836 436 606, 736 22.00 
1,335 $10 35. 9 27, 000 |z2co2-= eee 224, 020 32. 00 
4,878 2,400 16, 586 14.5 120, 360 1, 897 1, 303, 305 10. 83 
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1 Statistics 1932. 
2 Statistics 1934. 
3 Estimated basis Indiana. 


4 Statistics 1931. 
5 Statistics 1930. 
6 Estimated basis previous years. 
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Kindergarten Enrollments 


by Mary Dabney Davis, Specialist in Nursery-Kindergarten-Primary Education 


*& *& %& Reports of a sampling of public- 

school kindergarten enrollments for 
iti R 1938, and of total reports for 1936 

and 1932 have been summarized 
in an effort to answer the questions—-What is 
the present Nation-wide picture of kinder- 
garten enrollments for the public schools? 
What is the story by States and by cities of 
different population size? What changes are 
apparent during the past few years? 

Whereas this report offers a general sum- 
inary for the country as a whole, a much more 
realistic picture of school provisions for chil- 
dren below the school census ages would result 
from studies limited to a State, county, city, or 
local community. Through such studies kin- 
dergarten enrollments may be related to State 
laws and local regulations affecting school en- 
trance ageS and the financial support of kin- 
dergartens; current local census reports may 
be used to indicate the proportion of eligible 
children enrolled; the location of 5-year-old 
children in grade enrollments or in pre-first 
grade classes other than kindergartens can be 
revealed; and account can be taken of enroll- 
ments in privately supported schools to pro- 
vide a total picture of local school facilities for 
pre-grade children. 

For the year 1936 public-school kindergar- 
ten enrollments totaled 614,408 children. Re- 
lated to an estimated 1986 population of 
2,221,000 5-year-old children this enrollment 
indicates that 28 of cach 100 of these 5-year- 
olds attend public-school kindergartens. For 
urban and rural areas, however, the figures 
are considerably different—based upon the 
1930 census of 5-year-olds, only total esti- 
mates for the census are available since then— 
45 of cach 100 living in cities are enrolled in 
kindergarten and but 5 of each 100 who live 
on farms and in communities having a popu- 
ation of less than 2,500. 


Wide State Variations 


Wide variations in kindergarten enrollments 
also exist among the different States. Enroll- 
ments in city school systems include 90 to 98 of 
oach 100 5-year-old children living in cities in 
the States of Nebraska, Nevada, Wisconsin, 
California, Colorado, Iowa, and in the District 
of Columbia; but 3 in each 100 in Florida, 
Tennessee, North Dakota, and West Virginia; 
and none jin the States of Alabama, Idaho, 
New Mexico, North Carolina, and South 
Carolina. The proportion of the 5-year-old 
children living on farms and iu rural areas who 
are cnrolled in kindergartens varies from 50 
percent or more in the States of Rhode Island, 
Maine, Connecticut, and Michigan to 2 percent 
or less in 18 States and with none at all in 16 
States. It is possible, however, that kinder- 
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gartens are maintained in public schools of 
some of these States for which no enrollments 
have been reported. Due to the declining 
birth rate these ratios of enrollments to popu- 
lation would probably be higher if a current 
consus were available for rural and urban areas 
and for the several States. 

A comparison with the 1932 total enrollment 
figures shows a loss of 87,000 children in 1936. 
Since there were approximately 184,000 fewer 
5-year-olds to enroll in kindergarten in 1936 
than in 1932 the major portion of the decrease 
in kindergarten enrollments can be attributed 
to the reduced birth rate. The loss was great- 
est in large cities and in rural areas, but an 
enrollment gain of 1,534 children occurred 
during the 4-year period in the smaller cities 
having populations from 2,500 to 5,000. 


Sampling of Reports 


Another comparison also emphasizes the 
effects of the reduced birth rate upon lower 
kindergarten enrollments in the larger cities 
and an actual increase in small places. En- 
rollments from the first 834 cities to send their 
1938 reports were compared with the 1932 
enrollments for these same cities. This sam- 
pling of city reports included 34, or 37 percent, 
of the cities in the first group; 109, or 46 per- 
cent, of those in the second group; 224, or 33 
percent, of the third group of cities; 230, or 27 
percent, of the fourth group; and 237, or 18 
percent, of the fifth group; 420 of the citics 
maintain kindergartens. In 1932 this group 
of 834 cities reported 264,355 children in kin- 
dergarten and in 1938 they reported 239,215. 
The decrease, which closcly approximates the 
rate of decrease in births, occurred in places 
having populations over 5,000 while an in- 
crease of 880 children occurred in places having 
a population between 2,500 and 5,000. 

Both this comparison for 1932 and 1938 and 
the comparison of total figures for 1932 and 
1936 indicate a trend toward the increase of 
kindergarten facilities in the smaller cities. 
Aside from decreases in enrollments among 
the larger cities due to reductions in the birth 
rate there are other possible explanations to 
be found in recent adjustments in school 
organization and in teaching procedures. 
Onc of these is the tendency in recent years to 
raise the kindergarten entrance age to 4) 
or 5 years with the emphasis generally at the 
5-year level. This has resulted partly from 
economy measures and partly from increasing 
interest in the nursery school as the educa- 
tional program best adapted to the needs of 
children 4 years of age and younger. ‘There is 
also a trend to reorganize the early elementary 
grades into a “primary unit” as an aid in 
reducing retardation. In this organization 


the grouping of children and the selection of 
curriculum activities are adapted to children’s 
developing needs and some 5-year-old children 
are being included in a well-integrated and 
highly successful program. In addition a 
variety of names is being used either to take 
the place of the term kindergarten or to pro- 
vide additional classes for young or immature 
children preceding first grade entrance for 
which general school funds may be used. 
For example—subprimary, preprimary, tran- 
sition class, extension class, and preliminary 
first grade. Enrollments reported specifically 
for such classes have been added in the present 
count for kindergartens, but probably some 
citics did not report these enrollments sepa- 
rately, but included them with those for the 
first grades, 


Spread of Interest 


The numbers of children attending kinder- 
gartens throughout the country does not m 
itself indicate the cxtent of interest in the 
education of children below the age of 6. The 
number of school systems throughout the 
country or within a State which maintain one 
or more kindergartens does, however, give an 
indication of the spread of interest in pre- 
grade education. And the proportion of 
cities of different population size give a further 
indication of the general location of effort to 
meet young children’s school needs. 

The proportion of cities of all population 
sizes reporting kindergarten enrollments in the 
several States varies from 95 percent or more 
in Nevada, California, Michigan, and Wiscon- 
sin to 12 States having less than 10 percent, 
with 5 States having none at all. Grouped by 
population size the higher proportion of cities 
maintaining kindergartens (84 percent), are 
those having the largest population; the small- 
est cities have the lower proportion (27 per- 
cent). 


Numbers of cities reporting kindergarten enroll- 
ments in 1982 and 1936 


a 


Number of Number of 
cities re- cities re- 
porting porting, 
Total 1932 1936 
Population size aro 
cities | Gen. Kin: ene Pies 
eral Bae: eral | rare 
data | fons data | fons ° 
” 93 93 79 92 76 
236 233 160 235 146 
672 662 313 He oa 
§,000-9,999.._.-------- $55 729 | 292 2 ae 
2,500-4,999 ee eee ae 1,302 | 1,002 353 | 1,290 Syl 
WOtalossancscs4 3,158 | 2.719 | 1,197 | 3, 137 1, 164 


Comparing 1936 reports with those for 1932 
reveals a sniall decrease in the total number of 
cities reporting kindergarten enrollinents. As 
wil be seen inthe previous table this decrease 
is greatest in cities having from 10,000 to 
100,000 population and an inerease has oe- 
eurred in the number of cities in the smaHest 
population group. 

An indieation of pessible eurrent inereases 
in the numbers of eities providing kinder- 
gartens is shown below by comparing the per- 
ceits of cities of different population size 
which reported kindergarten enrollments in 
1932 and 1936 and by including the 19388 
sampling of cities. 


Percent of cities of differcnt population sizc 
reporting kindcrgarten enrollments in 
1982, 1986, and 1938 


1932 1936 1935 
Population size (2,719 (3,107 (834 
cities) cities) cities) 

100,000 and more_.-----_-_--- 84, 94 84.44 85, 29 
30,000—99,999_- = 67.79 (ee 1k 72. 48 
10,000-29, 999_ 47, 28 41, 93 46.88 
mpOU0= 00000 2222 28a see = 40.05 ee 1s) 43, 48 
Deo =4 000 Bee 35, 22 27. 20 45.15 


Kindergarten and Grade Enrollments 


A percentage distribution of elementary 
grade enrollments has always shown a rela- 
tively small number of ehildren enroHed in 
kindergartens, a high enrollment in the first 
grade, with a gradual leveling of enrollments 
from grade 2 to grade 8. The burden of en- 
rollments at the first-grade level has been due 
both to the regulations controlling school 
entrance and to the arbitrary requirements in 
the curriculum for first-grade promotions— 
chiefly blanket achievements in reading for all 
first-grade children in a sehool system without 
regard for individual differences in rate of 
learning or differenees in the children’s home 
backgrounds. That this wide variation in 
grade enrollinents is lessening may be seen in 
the following percentage distribution for the 
years 1932, 1936, and for the sampling of 1988. 
The reports include enrolments from all cities 
whether or not they maintain kindergartens. 


Percentage distribution of grade enrollments in 
city schools for 1932, 1936, and 1938 


1932 1936 1938 
| 
Grades 

10,237,765 | 9,675,339 | 2265-014 

pupils pupils Nad ait les 
hes aes oe 6.01 5.77 7. 29 
eee See Be. Se cake 15. 16 13,88 | 12. 62 
ee See ee 12, 65 } UL, 4B) i, #8) 
Baye 12.12 De 11.36 
4. 11. 90 11,84 11,44 
ieee 11. 76 11.94 | 11.48 
6_ 11.03 elegive Wik, tat 
ene 10. 37 Was 11.79 
See 9. 00 9, 96 11. 04 


The changes in grade enrollments indieated 
in the preceding table, as well as those which 
follow, inay be due to one or more sueh possible 
factors as changes in sehool entrance require- 
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nents, improved classification and promotion 
practices, curriculum activities adjusted to 
children’s needs and increased kindergarten 
or pre-grade facilities. The immunity of 
enrotlinents beyond the fifth grade to the 
influence of the lowered birth rate may be a 
faetor in helping to equalize the proportion of 
upper-grade enrollments with those for the 
Jower grades. 

Confining the distribution of enrollments to 
the kindergarten and first two grades shows 
nore clearly the relative number of children 
entering sehool at the kindergarten level, 
the burden of first-grade enroliments and its 
relation to enrollments in the following class. 

The distributions of enrollments which 
follow are for the 1932 and 19388 reports of the 
sampling of 834 eities. The first distribution 
may be used as a basis for comparison of en- 
rollments from all cities within a State or a 
group of States—both those maintaining kin- 
dergartens and those which do not. The 
second distribution includes only the reports 
from the cities maintaining kindergartens and 
should serve as a basis for comparison with 
reports from other eities having kindergartens. 
The second summary indicates that the eities 
providing kindergartens have a fairly even 
distribution of enrollments among the kin- 
dergarten and first two grades and have ap- 
parently made adjustments during the 6-year 
interval, 1932 to 1938, in the administrative 
and curricular programs affecting the place- 
ment and progress of young ehildren. 


Numbcr and percent of children enrolled in 
kindergarten and in grades 1 and 2 for 
§34 cities in 1982 and 1938 


1932 1938 
Class = 
Number | Percent | Number | Percent 
Kindergarten__-_| 264,355 22.7 | 239,383 23.4 
Gradeilel=aaee 482, 284 41.3 | 414, 635 40.5 
(Gradel? aaaeaeme 419, 650 SO || BES One 36.1 


Number and percent of children enrolled in 
kindergarten and gradcs 1 and 2 for 420 cities 
maintaining kindergartens in 1932 and 1938 


1932 1938 
Class SS SSS 
Number | Percent | Number } Percent 
Kindergarten....| 264,355 Qiek 239, 383 30. 1 
(CTAE Veeco sce 379, 055 38.9 292, 869 36.8 
Cirade 222222 oaee 330, 985 34.0 263, 241 cool 


Current Emphases 


Many studies during the past few years 
have presented convincing evidence that en- 
vironment and effeetive guidanee in early 
childhood influence successful sehoot progress 
and materially affect personality adjustment. 
They emphasize the need for close cooperation 
among sehool, family, welfare, nutritional, and 
reereational agencies to assure young children 
a fair start in life. Other studies emphasize 
the need for a well-integrated program both 
for the period from 2 to 9 years of age and for 


the total elementary sehool experience. They 
also indicate the need for continuous evalua- 
tions of the results in terms of children’s 
growth and development. 

Reports of sueh current prograins as are in- 
cluded in the New York State series of Curric- 
ulum Guides for Teachers of Children 2 to 5, 5, 
and 5 to 9 vears of age; in the Madison, Wis., 
Cooperative Study of Reading Readiness, and 
in the Childhood Edueation summary of the 
“yrimary school” type of organization indicate 
present widespread efforts to mect young chil- 
dren’s needs. Yet, with the increasing inter- 
est in nursery edueation, and the growing de- 
mands of parents for schoot admission of pre- 
6-year-olds there seems to be a general need 
for stock taking of the educational, health, and 
recreational facilities available for young chil- 
dren in States, counties, cities, or neighbor- 
hoods; of the proportion of children being 
served and the needs of those not being served; 
and of the resources available for planning 
and carrying out sueh programs as are neces- 
sary and desirable. Accounts of such studies 
or surveys will furnish a far more graphie pic- 
ture of what is being done for young children 
today and what they need than can be drawn 
from statistical reports. 
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What Housing Means to Teachers 


(Concluded from page 259) 


the cost and provides an annual grant-in-aid 
to guarantee low rents. Other than this, the 
project is wholly a community enterprise. 
How large should it be? Whom should it 
house? What facilities should it provide? 
Within the general limitations of the act, 
these are considerations to be determined by 
the local housing authority, the community’s 
agent to supervise the enterprise. And the 
local authority has the right to expect the 
assistance of every responsible organization — 
in the community. Where is a more respons- — 
ible group, or one more vitally concerned, than 
the instructors and administrators of the local 
publie schools? 

One of the first things which the schools 
can do to make their knowledge and experience 
available to the local authority is to appoint 
housing committees composed of teachers, to 
investigate the eommunity’s housing problems, 
and to submit recommendations. Such com- 
mittees could also develop studies on the 
effects of bad housing on scholarship and citi- 
zenship. This material would do much to 
clarify issues and to crystallize public opinion. 

“T believe in education as the remedy for 
the spiritual and economic disintegration of 
our eivilization,” writes Edward <A. Fitz- 
patrick, dean of the Graduate School of Mar- 
quette University and president of Mount 
Mary College. Does not this concept of 
education demand the cooperation of the 
public schools in the fight for such living con- 
ditions as are absolutely necessary to make the 
teacher’s work effeetive? 
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New Government Aids FOR TEACHERS 


by MARGARET F. RYAN 


KK* 


FREE PUBLICATIONS: Order free publieations and other free aids listed from agencies issuing them 
COST PUBLICATIONS: Request only eost publieations from the Superintendent of Doeuments, Washington, D. C. 


enelosing remittanee (cheek or money order) at time of ordering 


® American tourists planning to take their 
ears abroad necd to know the formalities 
involved in the entry of their motor vehicles 
and baggage into the various foreign countries 
with the least ineonvenience and expense. 
| Detailed information for more than 65 coun- 

tries as to the entry and operation of tourists’ 
| motor vehicles and the eustom’s treatment of 
articles normally carried as baggage is fur- 
nished in Taking Your Car Abroad, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Trade Pro- 
motion Series No. 184. 15 cents. 


| @ Illustrated circulars of information on the 
history, geology, plant and animal life, and 
accommodations of the following national 
parks are available free from the National 
Park Service, Washington, D. C.: Death 
| Valley—California; Carlsbad Caverns—New 
_ Mexico; Hot Springs—Arkansas; and Mount 
MceKinley—Alaska. (See illustration.) 

A six-page folder of the voleanology, history, 
ethnology, and archeology of Lava Beds 
| National Monument—California is also avail- 
able free. 


@ The story of the production of copper ts 
told in four new educational motion-picture 
films made under the supervision of the Bureau 
of Mines, United States Department of the 
Interior: Copper Alining in Arizona (3 reels); 
Copper Leaching and Concentration (1 reel); 
Copper Smelting (1 reel); and Copper Refining 
(1 reel). 

Copies of these films, in 16- and 35-milli- 
| meter size are available for exhibition by 
schools, churches, civie and business organiza- 
tions, and others interested. Applications 
should be addressed to the Bureau of Mines 
Experiment Statiou, 4800 Forbes Street, Pitts- 
_burgli, Pa., and should state the width of film 
desired. No charge is made for the use of the 
| films, although the exhibitor is expeeted to pay 
transportation charges. 


@ Electrifying Your Farm and Home tells 
what electric power ean and should do for the 
farmer. The Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration has free copies of this publication avail- 
able and is organized to assist the farmer 
through loans to obtain electric service. 


@® Rural communities considering the con- 
struction of new community buildmgs will 
find in Community Buildings for Farm Fami- 
lies, Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1804 (10 cents), 
data as to type and design of a suitable strue- 
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ture, room sizes, room uses, inaterials, and 
equipment. The numerous illustrations and 
floor plans may suggest new arrangements, 
new uses, and eceonomies in existing buildings. 


@ City S[ealth Officers, 1938—Directory of 
those in eities of 10,000 or more population, 
Reprint No. 1991, Public Health Reports, is 
available for 5 cents. 


® Instrumental, nonmstrumental, seismologi- 
cal observatory, strong-motion seismograph, 
and tilt observations of earthquake activity in 
the United States and its outlying parts for the 
calendar year 1936 have been summarized in 
Coast and Geodetic Survey Serial No. 610, 
United States Farthquakes, 1936. 10 cents. 


Mount MeKinley Toklat bear. 


® Crimson Clover—its growth and distribu- 
tion, adaptation, seedbed preparation, ferti- 
lizers, seed sources, rate and time of seeding, 
inoculation, unhulled seed, companion crops, 
diseases and insects, utilization, and seed pro- 
duction are discussed in Department of 
Agriculture Leaflet No. 160. 5 cents. 


@ fFurope and the Near East, the British 
Dominions, Latin America, and the Far East 
are the four major geographical divisions into 
which the basic material to be found in Eco- 
nomie Revew of Foreign Countries, 1937, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
Economie Series No. 2, is divided. Industry, 
agriculture, finance, foreign trade, and unem- 
ployment are the topics discussed for most of 
the countries included in the study. 25 cents. 


® A study of 600 of the 12,500 nonfamily 
women on relief in Chicago—their industrial 
and economic backgrounds, the causes of their 
being on relief, and their employability—was 
made by the Women’s Bureau in cooperation 
with the Chicago Relief Administration and 
the School of Social Service Administration of 
the University of Chicago. The results have 
been published as Women’s Bureau Bulletin 
No. 158, Unattached Women on Relief in 
Chicago, 1937. 15 cents. 


® For most causes of illness, especially fatal 
illness, rural residents have definitely lower 
rates than urban residents in spite of the supe- 
rior medical facilities available to the latter 
was the eonclusion reached by the Public 
Health Service in a study entitled The Relative 
Amount of I[l-Iealth in Rural and Urban 
Communities. Cost, 5 cents per copy. 


® Any alien departing from any place out- 
side the United States to the United States 
for permanent residence Is an iminigrant, 
according to General Information Concerning 
United States Immigration Laws, issued by the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
United States Department of Labor. A 
quota smmigrant is an immigrant who is sub- 
ject to the numerical restrictions applicable 
to the nationality to which he belongs, and 
when the quota or number of immigration 
visas allotted to his particular country of 
birth has been exhausted, such immigrant 
will be refused an immigration visa in that 
year. 


® Store Arrangement Principles, Domestic 
Commerce Series No. 104 (10 cents), is the 
first of a series of booklets designed to assist 
the small retailer by presenting salient prin- 
ciples involved in retail store arrangement. 
Fifteen pages of illustrations depicting suc- 
cessful examples of store arrangement in 
different kinds of businesses are included. 


® Weekly mortality rates from all causes in 
a particular locality frequently increased 
during the summer months to as much as 
four times the expected mortality for that 
season of the year, the Public Health Service 
found in a recent study entitled Alortality 
During Periods of Exeessive Temperature, 
Reprint No. 1955. 5 cents. The sharpest 
inereases occurred during weeks of excep- 
tionally high temperature. 
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Art Courses Get Attention 


Few States have given more attention to 
courses in art as it applies to industry and 
business than Massachusetts. 

The supervisor of vocational art education 
in industry and business for the State has been 
cooperating during the past year in a number 
of surveys with organizations interested in 
praetical applications of design. Attention is 
called by the supervisor to the fact that there 
is an increasing eonsciousness on the part of 
the public of the value of design. He cites as 
an example the fact that answers to a question- 
naire recently distributed by a motor car 
manufaeturer indicated that style and color 
are the two principa! items considered by the 
eustomer in purchasing a car. 

Attention is called further to the organiza- 
tions with which the supervisor maintains 
contact and with which he cooperates. These 
include the Associated Industries of Massa- 
chusetts, the New England Council, the 
Advertising Club of Boston, the Boston 
Soeiety of Arts and Crafts; and the organiza- 
tions which are formulating plans for organizing 
Massachusetts craftsmen—The Federation of 
Massachusetts Handicraft Guilds, and the 
Federation of Industry of the Massachusetts 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs. The 
supervisor has also maintained elose touch 
with the New Hampshire League of Arts and 
Crafts. 

Through the art education supervisor, also 
the Massachusetts State Division of Voca- 
tional Education has cooperated with the 
arts committee of tne Massachusctts Teach- 
ers’ Fedeiation in its study of the problem of 
expanding art and design supervision in the 
rural districts of the State. 

In line with the increasing emphasis which 
is now being laid upon the use of museum col- 
lections in illustrating design in public schools 
and in industry, the art supervisor cooperates 
with the director of the museums in Boston 
and Worcester in this field. 

A part-time course in art as applied to 
industry and business was carried on last year 
cooperatively by the division of vocational 
education and the Massachusetts School of 
Art, Boston, under the direction of the 
supervisor of vocational art education. 

The vocational division maintains a service 
sect up to eounsel and assist industry in the 
various phases of design for industry and 
business. 


More Than Wali 


More than half of 731 former vocational ag- 
riculture students in high schools in four dif- 
ferent centers in Colorado surveyed last vear 
are engaged in agricultural or allied oceupa- 
tions or are continuing their studies in agri- 
cultural colleges. 
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THE VOCATIONAL SUMMARY 


Of the 417 students in agricultural or allied 
occupations, 51 are operating farms of their 
own; 39 are operating rented farms; 139 are 
farming with parents as partners, on a definite 
or indefinite allowance, in charge of one or 
more farm enterprises, or as wage workers; 
4 are engaged as partners on farms other than 
home farms; 78 are working for wages on farms 
other than home farms; 81 are engaged in occu- 
pations related to farming; and 25 arc con- 
tinuing their education in agricultural col- 
leges. Those who are continuing their cduca- 
tion in institutions other than agricultural col- 
leges number 20; those who are engaged in 
nonagricultural occupations, 156; those de- 
ceased, 13; and those who could not be located, 
12. 


Personnel Changes 

Layton S. Hawkins, who for the past 3 
vears has been supervisor and consultant to 
the Works Progress Administration on its 
adult education program, has been appointed 
by the Secretary of the Interior Harold L. 
Ickes as Chief of the Trade and Industrial 
Education Service of the Office’of Education. 

Mr. Hawkins, who has had a varied ex- 
perience in the field of vocational education, 
was a member of the staff of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education when it was 
established in 1917, and for 3 years directed 
the vocational education program adiinis- 
tered by the Board. Since 1921, when he 
resigned from the Federal Board, Mr. Haw- 
kins has been associated with the United 
Typothetae of America, the Lithographic 
Technical Foundation, the Rossman Corpora- 
tion, Cement Floor Contractors Association 
of New York City, New York Adjustment 
Service, American Association for Adult 
Education, and the State department of 
education in New York. 

During the past 7 years Mr. Hawkins has 
given instruction in teacher training in the 
field of trades and industries at New York 
University. His work with the New York 
Adjustment Service has had to do with prob- 
lems of adjustment and training of unem- 
ployed adults. He has also been on the staff 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, as 
an instructor in vocational education courses. 

In his work with the Works Progress Admin- 
istration and the New York City Board of 
Education Mr. Hawkins was responsible for 
the adjustment of employees’ relations in the 
adult education program which involved some 
3,500 teachers. 

Identified as early as 1910 with labor leaders 
and representatives of industry in the early 
developments leading to the passage of the 
Smith-Hughes Vocational Education Act of 
1917, Mr. Hawkins’ activitics have kept him in 
close contact with the problems of labor and 
industry. 


Several other changes have been made in 
the staff of the Trade and Industrial Educa- 
tion Service. James R. Coxen, former agent 
for trade and industrial education in the west- 
ern region, and agent in charge of the Trade 
and Industrial Education Service during the 
past year, has been made special agent for 
trade and industrial education in which posi- 
tion he will be responsible for research and 
other special activities. Jerry R. Hawke, 
special agent, has been appointed to succeed 
Mr. Coxen in the western region. N. B. 
Giles, special agent, has been appointed agent 
in the central region. The other members of 
the staff of the Trade and Industrial Educa- 
tion Service are as follows: R. W. Hambrook, 
senior spccialist, G. A. McGarvey, agent, 
North Atlantic region; C. E. Rakestraw, 
agent, southern region; and Mrs. Anna Lalor 
Burdick, special agent for trade and industrial 
education for girls and women. 


A Camp-to-Home Service 


Trade classos opened to CCC enrollees in 
five different centers last year offered many 
West Virginia boys the first opportunity they 
have ever had to learn a trade. 

Young men enrolled in these classes, which 
were carried on in Benwood, Elkins, Martins- 
burg, Richwood, and Ronceverte, under the 
auspices of the Stato board for vocational 
education, wero selected by means of tests 
and interviews. An effort was made to select 
those who by reason of their background, 
natural interests, and aptitudes were most 
likely to profit by the instruction. 

They were brought from the camp to the 
school shops twice each weck where they 
recejved instruction in both shopwork and 
related technical subjects. 

As these boys finish their enrollment period 
and return to their homes or obtain employ- 
ment elsewhere, an attempt is made by eamp 
and vocational school authorities to follow 
them up and to seo that thoy are encouraged 
by schools in the centers in which they beconio 
residents to continue their training in evening 
classes. 


Boys Learn Tiome Arts 


Home cconomics classes for boys are inereas- 
ing from year to year. Reports from Ar- 
kansas, for instance, show that during the 
year ended June 30, 1938, home economics 
teachers in 41 schools conducted 580 class 
meetings in which 1,206 boys were enrolled. 
In addition, 41 nonvocational teachers held 
$53 class meetings for 970 boys. 

These courses, which varied in length from 
2 to 18 weeks were conducted for boys only, 
no girls being permitted to enroll. 

Instruction in home cconomics for boys in 
Arkansas, according to reports, “is based on 
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the daily living needs of those who enroll for 
this instruction. An effort is made to keep the 
masculine viewpoint and likewise to take into 
account individual responsibility for home life, 
human relationships, and standards of living. 
Thus far little cmphasis has been placed upon 
vocational guidance and wage-earning occu- 
pations growing out of home eeonomics in- 
struction for boys.’’ 

Another State which offers home economics 
training for boys is South Dakota. Such 
training was given in 1938 in 8 schools. 

The purposes of this training as outlined in 
the annual report from South Dakota are to 
help boys: To develop into worthy home 
members and gain an understanding of the 
problems involved in living with others; to 
develop an ability to select food, clothing, 
and recreation wisely; to develop an under- 
standing of and ability in making social con- 
tacts and assuming social responsibilities; to 
develop an appreciative attitude and an under- 
standing of the business principles involved in 
handling money and operating a home. 


Connseling With a Purpose 


Occupational research, classes in occupa- 
tions, and counseling services are among the 
activities carried on by the Vocation Bureau of 
the Cincinnati publie schools. 

The educational and vocational counseling 
program set up by the bureau is now carried 
on in three 6-year high schools, three junior 
high schools, and 18 eighth-grade elementary 
schools contributing to the high schools, thus 
making possible a continuous program of 
counseling for pupils from the eighth through 
the twelfth grades. 

Believing that one essential of a counseling 
program is accurate and up-to-date educational 
and occupational information which may be 
drawn upon by counselors for these classes in 
occupations and for conferences with indi- 
vidual pupils, the Vocation Bureau has given 
special attention to gathering information of 
this kind. Counselors spend at least 1 day a 
week gathering such information in schools 
and training centers, business offices, factories 
and professional offices. In this way the bu- 
reau has obtained facts and data on 500 occu- 
pations and 98 training centers, which are 
contained in pamphlets and mimeographed 
publications issued for the help of school 
pupils. 

Classes or group conferences in occupations 
are conducted by counselors. The purpose 
of these elasses is to help pupils “realize the 
importance and interrelation of all work, to 
broaden their concept of occupations and to 
assist them in developing a method of thinking 
about occupations that will aid them in 
making educational and vocational plans.” 
These classes provide an opportunity for the 
counselor and pupil to become acquainted in 
advance of the counselor’s individual con- 
ference with the pupil. Some of the eighth 
grade teachers in the elementary schools are 
gradually assuming responsibility for the 
individual counseling conferences. <A special 
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counselor was assigned last year to work with 
these eighth grade teachers. 

During the individual conferences, which 
are based upon a knowledge on the part of 
the counselor of the pupil and his background, 
made available through a thorough system of 
record keeping, the counsclor seeks to help 
the pupil in his vocational plans, and to help 
him lay out a program for his vocational 
preparation. The counselor also tries to help 
the pupil to make the proper educational and 
social adjustment, to plan his leisure time activ- 
ities judiciously, to develop his personality, 
and to make anv adjustments necessary in 
connection with family problems. The 
counselor is on the alert also to discover the 
problems of the individual which should be 
referred to specialists in various fields— 
psychologists, psychiatrists, physicians, and 
others. 

In 1935-36 special counscling service was 
made available by the Vocation Bureau of 


the Cincinnati schools te 4,520 pupils. Brief 
conference service was made available to 
5,000 additional persons. Another 1,729 


pupils who were enrolled in occupations classes 
were not included in the counseling program 
due to lack of time. Miss Mary Corre is the 
director of the occupational research and 
counseling division of the vocation bureau. 


They Ignore Time 


Among the objectives the State supervisor 
of agricultural education in New Hampshire— 
Earl H. Little—set for himself last year, was 
the organization and conduct of a series of 
short intensive courses ‘“‘to improve the abil- 
ity” of vocational agriculture teachers already 
in service. In line with this objective Mr. 
Little started a series of Saturday conferences 
early in May ‘‘for the improvement of tech- 
niques and skills in organizing and conduct- 
ing farm-shop work, particularly that phase 
dealing with field-machinery repair.” 

Every vocational agriculture teacher in the 
State was required to attend these conferences, 
which were held from 9 a. m. to 12 m. and 
from 1 to 2 p.m. According to the report of 
the supervisor, ‘‘there was so much interest in 
the work that the afternoon hour was fre- 
quently extended to 4 or 5 p. m.”’ 

Principal attention in the course was fo- 
eused upon repair of mowing machines, which 
were secured from local farmers. The course 
was given by George M. Foulkrod, technical 
subject matter specialist in farm shop, college 
of agriculture, University of New Hampshire. 


HEow They Do It in Corry 


Enlightening and helpful facts and infor- 
mation are being brought out in the series of 
occupational surveys now being made in 
Pennsylvania by local public schools in co- 
operation with the division of vacational edu- 
cation, State department of public instruction. 
Schools, industries, workers, and professional 
persons assist in these surveys, which are 
carried on for the purpose of determining the 


need for and the type of industrial training 
that will prove advantageous to individual 
workers, the employer, and the community. 

As an example of the findings obtained and 
the recommendations which grow out of such 
surveys, the survey made in the Corry school 
district may be cited. 

As a result of the Corry investigation, it 
was recominended that: 

1. More extended diagnostic and corrective 
exercises be given in the schools in writing, 
spelling, and mathematical computation. 

2. Guidance, both educational and voca- 
tional be provided for all students. 

3. Trade courses which will insure effi- 
ciency in achievement be developed. 

4. Inasmuch as most high-school graduates 
do not go to college, instruction provided for 
them stress the practical courses, and that 
classically minded students be provided for 
in separate classes in which the type of work 
suited to their future requirements is empha- 
sized. 

5. A systematic method be adopted for fol- 
lowing up all graduates and withdrawals from 
secondary schools. 

6. Explanation and try-out courses be pro- 
vided at the proper point in the educational 
program. 

7. Emphasis be placed in all courses and all 
grades on the importance of personality in 
securing and holding employment. 

Among the items discussed by committee 
members are the following: General policies 
of the training program, status of trainees’ 
advancement on completion of eourse, amount 
of home work to be required of trainees, 
modification of plan for training probationers, 
selection of training centers for probationers, 
time credit for attendance in course, checking 
and evaluating probationers on housekeeping, 
and permanency of training policy from year 
to year. 

Among the questions which employers co- 
operating in the occupational survey at Corry 
were asked to answer are: What do you expect 
employees to know; how do you get a new em- 
ployee started on the job; how many Corry 
High School graduates do you employ; what 
are the weak and strong points of these gradu- 
ates; what are their chances of promotion as 
compared with nongraduates; does your plant 
offer a training program; what kind of training 
program do you believe should be offered in 
the school? 


Two Hundred of Them 


Almost 200 different courses in trade and 
industrial education and in subjects related 
to the trades are being offered in public schools 
in Pennsylvania reimbursed from Federal 
vocational education funds, according to the 
Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. Trade courses range from aeronautics 
to wood metal finishing, and related subjects 
from hygiene to trade theory. 


C. M. ArTHuR 
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New Books and Pamphlets 


Safety Education 


Rehearsal for Safety, a Book of Safety 
Plays, by Fanny Venable Cannon. New York, 
ie, IP, Dison && Co. Ime, WOES, WS ip, silk 

Coutains eight plays and suggests procedures for drain- 
atizing material in the safety education program. 

Safety and Safety Education: An annotated 
bibliography. Prepared by the Safety Edu- 
cation Projects of the Research Division. 
Washington, D. C., National Mducation Asso- 
ciation of the United States, 1939. 64 p. 25 
cents, 

Supplements the materials presented in ‘‘Safety Education 


Through Schools,” the Noveinber 1938 Research Bulletin of 
the National Education Assoeiation. 


Self-Education 


Books for Self-Education, by Sigrid Edge. 
Chicago, American Library Association, 19388. 
95 p. 75 cents. 

An annotated list for the reader who wants to broaden his 
knowledge of himself and his world. Books are grouped 
under six general headings: Success in daily living; Cultural 
baekground; Sueeessfirl home life; Earning u living; Social 
and economie problems; Biography and travel. 


Vocational Guidauce 


To provide more adequate occupational in- 
formation and data on job opportunities, a 
hew nonprofit organization, Science Research 
Associates, has recently been formed in Chi- 
eago. The following publications are being 
issued: Vocational Trends, a monthly maga- 
zine of occupational facts and forecasts ($2.50 
a year); monthly occupational monographs 
($0.50 each), the first title being Opportunities 
for Statistical Workers; a Vocational Guide 
Index, which is a monthly classification of cur- 
rent occupational material ($4 a year); selected 
reprints and abstracts, issued monthly, of 
inaccessible or costly materials high in occu- 
pational value ($3 a year); basic plans for 
community participation through yocational 
conferences, work discovery projects, and other 
prograins ($4 a year). Combination offers are 
available and inquiries should be addressed to 
Lyle M. Spencer, Director, 600 South Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago. 


Keadio in Education 


The Library and the Radio, by Faith Holmes 
Tlyers. New York, National Advisory Coun- 
cil on Radio in Fdueation, Ine., 60 East 
Forty-second Street, 1938. 101 p. 75 cents. 

Contents: The librarian eoopcrates with educatois on the 


air; The lihrarian as broadcaster; The librarian experiments 
with radio programs; A look ahead; Selected refcrences. 


Auditory Aids in the Classroom: a report on 
the cost of providing auditory aids by broad- 
casting, by wire lines and by records. Pre- 
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pared by John VY. L. Hogan and R. M. Wil- 
motte. New York, Committee on Scientific 
Aids to Learning, 41 East Forty-second Strect, 
1938. 66p. Free. 

Designed solely to give to schoo] administrators figures as 


to the approximate cost of providing auditory aids to class- 
rooms by methods which are now practicable. 


Visual Education 

Visual Education and the Adult. Report 
of a conference held May 13 and 14, 1938. 
Chicago, Il., The University College, North- 
western University, 1938. 23 p. $1. 

The conference program was huilt a1ound three major areas 


in adult educatiou: 1. Visual aids in industry. IJ. Visual 
aids in the community. 3. Visual aids in the college. 


Health aud Pablic Welfare 

The School Health Program, by C. I. A. 
Winslow. New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 19388. 120 p. $1.50. 


A special study of the school health program in New York 
State, made for the Regents’ Inquiry into the Character and 
Cost of Public Edueation in the State of New York. 


Your Community, Its Provision for Health, 
Education, Safety, and Welfare, by Joanna C. 
Coleord. New York, Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1939. 249 p. 85 cents. 

An outline whieh contains suggestions for groups of persons 
who wish to survey their own community, especially for the 


provisions made to eonserve health and safety and to pro- 
mote the educatiou and general welfare of its inhabitants. 


For School Libraries 
Activity Book for School Libraries, by 
Lucile F. Fargo. Chicago, American Library 
Association, 1988. 208 p. $2.50. 
Ideas and suggestions for a variety of activities which center 
in the school library. 
Susan O. FuTTERER 


Recent Theses 


A list of the most recently received cloctors’ 
and masters’ theses in education, which may 
be borrowed from the library of the Office of 
Education on interlibrary loan follows: 


ADAMS, PuyLiis M. A study of individual differenees in 
fourth-grade reading. Mlaster’s, 1938. Boston University. 
51 p. ms. 


BaRNES, Epwin H. Utilization of the radio for educa- 
tional purposes in Maryland. Master's, 1937. University 
of Maryland. 89 p. ms. 


BUCKINGUAM, BURDETTE H. Significance of visua] educa- 
tion to the textbook publisher. Master’s, 1938. Boston 
University. 63 p. ms. 


Burns, BARBARA. Diagnostie study of reading difficul- 
ties in fourth grade. Mflaster’s, 1938. Boston University. 
56 p. Ms. 


BURTON, HENRIETTA K. Reestablishmeut of the Indians 
in their Pueblo life through the revival of their traditional 
crafts: a study in home extension education. Doctor’s, 1938. 
Tcaehers College, Columbia University. 96 p. 
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Casapy, CLEO P Study of the formal edueatiou of re 
tailers of Towa aud northern Missouri. Master’s. 1938, 
University of lowa. 54 p. ms. 


CoLson, RALPu H. Progress made iu improving the 
physical fitness of freshmen in six State teachers colleges of 
Massachusetts for the school year 1937-38. Master’s, 1938. 
Boston University. 67 p. ms. 


Davis, ORRIN C. Study of combinations, eonstruction 
eosts, enrollments, and cost per pupil in small high schools 
eonstructed in the New Ergland States within the past 10 
years. Master’s, 1938. Boston University. 53 p. ms. 


DELL, Homer W. Study of the errors of Wood township 
grade and high-school pupils in their use of the mechanics of 
written English expression. Master’s, 1937. Pennsylvania 
State College. 37 p. ms. 


HANNAN, LoRETTA. Fables, fairy, and folk tales in 
second-grade readers. Master’s, 19387. George Washington 
University. 90 p. ms. 


HARDING, Marion S. Unit organization of five topics in 
health education for twelfth grade pupils. Master’s, 1938. 
Boston University. 127 p. ms. 


HENDERSON, MARY ANN. Development of provisions 
for gifted ehildren in the elementary school from 1872-1936. 
Master’s, 1937. George Washington University. 59 p. ms. 


TRw1N, FRANK L. Comparative study of the eollege 
preparation, teaching combinations, and salaries of Kansas 
high-school teaehers, 1938. Master’s, 1938. Kansas State 
Teachers College of Emporia. 38 p. 


JOHNSON, JOHN T. Relative merits of three methods of 
subtraction; an experimental comparison of the decomposi- 
tion method of subtraetion with the equal additions method 
and the Austrian method. Doctor’s, 19388. Teaehers 
College, Columbia University. 76 p. 


JoHNsON, Rutu V. Unit organization of the topic agri- 
culture for a seventh-grade course in occupations. Mas- 
ter’s, 19388. Boston University. 243 p. ms. 


LatTnrop, Ceci. D. Supervised study versus individual- 
ized instruction in first-year algebra, Mlaster’s, 1937. Penn- 
sylvania State College. 39 p. ms. 


MEACHAM, WILLIAM M. Study of the success of Farm 
and Trades school boys after leaving the school. M{aster’s 
1938. Boston University. 66). ms. 


Murray, Sister M. TerE¢A G Vocational guidance in 
Catholie secondary schools: a study of developmeut and 
present status. Doctor’s 1937. Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 163 p. 


Mumaw, Otis J. Provision of facilities aud some other 
aids for tlhe teaching of music iu the high schools of Osage 
county, Kansas, 1937-38. Master’s, 1938. University of 
Kansas, 44 p. ms. 

NEEB, ManriE M. Prognosis of success in 1A reading. 
Master’s, 1937. George Washington University. 44 p, ms. 

NeEstToss, ARTHUR R. Program of work survey of the 
schools in Traill County, North Dakota. Master’s, 1938, 
University of North Dakota. 8&8 p. ms. 

RANKIN, CARL E. University of North Caiolina and the 
problems of the eotton mill employee. Doctor’s, 1934. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 212 p. 

Ros, THEODORE. A study of State and city courses in 
industrial arts printing. Master’s, 1937. George Wash- 
ington University. 34 p. ms. 

ScnuuLtz, Joserin LEM. Analysis of present practices in 
city attendance work Doctor’s, 1938. University of 
Pennsylvania. 188 p. 

WILLIAMS, PAULE. The Y. M.C. A. college. Doctor’s, 
1938. Western Reserve University. 218 p. ms. 

Ruty A. GRAY 
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In Publie Schools 


Missouri Nature Knights 

“Any Missouri boy and girl between the 
ages of 6 and 15 can be a knight,” says the 
Missouri Conservation Commission, Jefferson 
City, Mo., in its bulletin Jfow to Become a 
Missouri Nature Knight. In another of its 
conservation bulletins, The Alissouri Nature 
Knights, the Commission says: 

“The Missouri Nature Knights is not a new 
orgauization, but a system of activities and 
awards which ean be adapted to the require- 
ments of any organized youth group in Mis- 
sourl. Where no organized group exists, 
teachers can include the Missouri Nature 
Knights as an extra-curricular activity or 
supplementary to project work as provided in 
the State course of study. This system of 
activities and awards is the result of an in- 
creased demand for direction in conservation 
work applicable to Missouri conditions. 
Leaders of the various groups which have 
been seeking these aids have placed their 
approval upon the system to the end that 
the program can be utilized by schools, farm 
clubs, Boy and Girl Scouts, Campfire Girls, 
junior conservation clubs and © similar 
organizations. ”’ 


Conservation Units 

According to the Thirty-Third Biennial 
Report of the State Superintendent of Free 
Schools of West Virginia, ‘‘committees of 
teachers, sportsmen, and game _ protectors 
began work upon a program of revision of the 
tentative units in conservation, the purpose 
being more effective methods of teaching 
boys and girls the basic facts of conserva- 
tion. The conservation commission cooper- 
ated with the department of education in 
planning this program. Each eounty com- 
inittee submitted to the State committee their 
ideas, methods, and materials that should 
constitute a well-rounded conservation pro- 
gram. A letter of instruction, suggestions, 
materials, and an extensive bibliography were 
sent to each county chairman for use by com- 
mittees. A manual was prepared and printed, 
intended to provide teachers with type units 
and suggestive outlines eonstructed so as to 
emphasize conservation in an integrated pro- 
gram—not as a special subject.” 


Fexas Broadeasts 

A State-wide program of educational broad- 
easting by the State department of education 
of Texas was begun in 1937 through the 24 
supervisory districts of the State, upon the 
recommendation of State Superintendent L. A. 
Woods. In the issue of With Texas Public 
Schools for January 1939, John W. Gunstream, 
deputy State superintendent, District No. 11, 
writing of the educational broadcasting in that 
district says: 
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“Through the cooperation of superinten- 
dents, supervisors, and teachers a plan of edu- 
eational broadcasting was devised for the 
schools of District 11, which comprises Dallas, 
Rockwall, Navarre, Ellis, and Kaufman Coun- 
ties. his plan provided for a weekly presen- 
tation of 15 minutes in length of educational 
and socially desirable programs on a non- 
commercial, nonpolitical basis. It further 
provided that the programs should be based 
upon the existing public-school curriculum and 
designed to correlate with the instructional 
work of the various grade levels. Also this 
plan provided that the scripts and production 
should be prepared and presented under the 
direction of a radio workshop or a properly 
trained individual.” 


Miuneapolis Radio Activity 

Organization of radio workshops in nine 
high schools for training in preparation and 
presentation of educational programs is one 
of the major developments in this year’s Min- 
neapolis public schools radio aetivity, says the 
Minneapolis School Bulletin of March 16. 
An innovation in the publie-schools broad- 
casting in that city this year has been “Our 
Community” series which features two broad- 
casts a month in the field of community civies, 
with dramatized programs by students from 
primary to junior high levels. 


Visitation Program 

“During the past year,’ according to the 
Thirty-third Biennial Report of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction of Oregon, 
“the State department has undertaken, 
through its director of elementary edueation, a 
program of visitation that will take in every 
county in the State. From 3 to 5 days are 
spent in each county visiting the schools with 
the county superintendent and conferring 
with him about the work and problems of the 
schools. Reports of these visits and recom- 
mendations for improvements in the schools 
are then made. Meetings with teacher 
groups are also arranged. In some counties 
conferences with school board members and 
clerks have also been held. The study of 
rural schools by this method of extensive 
samplings in all the counties will be used as a 
basis for formulating a further program of 
improvement and help.” 


us 


North Carolina Report 

“The Cost of Public 1 ducation” is the title 
of the February number of State School Facts, 
a monthly publication of the State superin- 
tendent of public instruction of North Caro- 
lina. This issue of that paper shows the 
expenditures for public education in North 
Carolina for a nun ber of recent years, both 
by objects and items, and analyzes both the 
sources of funds and expense of eurrent opera- 


kk 
if 
tion of the schools for the year 1937-38 
According to the publication, the State in 
1937-38 provided 83.5 ceuts and the tocal 
units 16.5 cents of each dollar used for cur- 
rent expense purposes. The 83.5 cents of each 
dollar used for public schools from State funds 
came from the following sources: 24.6 cents 
from Income taxes; 24 cents from sales taxes; 
17.1 cents from franchise taxes; 5.5 cents from 
licenses; 4.6 cents from inheritance taxes; 
3.3 cents from beverage taxes; 3.3 cents from 
nou-tax revenues, and 1.1 cents from gift and 
intangible taxes. The 16.5 cents from local 
funds came from the following sources: 4.9 
cents from county ad valorem taxes; 4.5 cents 
from district ad valorein taxes; 2.7 cents from 
fines, forfeitures and penalties; and 4.4 cents 
from poll taxes, dog taxes, interest, tuition, 
and donations. 


Publie Kdueation Costs 

A recent study by the New York State 
Teachers Association on the relationship 
between average income per family and the 
average amount per child spent for public 
education In urban districts of the United 
States shows that the larger the city the larger 
the percent of income spent for education. 
The report of the study explains this fact as 
follows: ‘‘Large metropolitan areas are able 
to spend more for public education because 
they have higher average family incomes than 
the smaller cities . The average income 
in sinaller cities is 39 percent less than in the 
largest urban centers . . Because their in- 
conies are lower, they probably cannot afford 
to spend as high a percentage of their incomes 
for education—the smaller the income the 
higher the percentage of income taken for 
food, shelter, clothing, and other life neces- 
sities,”’ 


Monthly Pay Roll 

The total monthly pay roll of the Pennsyl- 
vania Public Schoot Employes’ Retirement 
System for superannuation and disability 


annuitants amounts to approximately 
$310,500. 


Blind Scekhool 

A nursery school for the blind has been 
opened as a Works Progress Administration 
project at the A. L. Holmes elementary school, 
Detroit, Mich. 


For Foreign Listeners 

An American secondary school system has 
been portrayed by Radio each week since 
January 12, 1939, by the high school, Brook- 
line, Mass. The World Wide Broadcasting 
Foundation, aware of the interest abroad in 
American education arranged the serics of 
broadeasts by which foreign listencrs may 
become more familar with a typical American 
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secondary school system. The broadcasts 
haye been through short-wave Station W1XAL, 
Boston, Mass. They have described various 
phases of the Brookline High School, such as 
adiinistration, the curriculum, methods of 
teaching, and extra-curricular activities. 


Administration Problems 
The National Association of Public School 
Boards and School Board Members is con- 
ducting a Nation-wide survey of the out- 
stauding problems confronting public-school 
administration. Results of the survey are to 
be reported and discussed at the next annual 
meeting of the association to be held at Knox- 
ville, Tenn., September 18-19, 1939. This ts 
a comparatively new association but it already 
has a membership of more than 1,000 local 
school boards representing every State in the 
Union. Paul J. Wortman of the Dayton, 
Ohio, board of education is president of the 
association, and Lynn Thompson, president 
of the board of education, Minneapolis, Minn., 
is secretary-treasurer. 
W. S. DerrenBAaUGH 
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In Colleges 


University of Cambridge 
Snmmer Session 

The University of Cambridge, Cambridge, 
England, through the board of extra-mural 
studies will offer courses of study during the 
summer vacation. The 1939 summer session 
will be of 6 weeks’ duration. It will open 
July 5 and close August 16. 

Designed principally for college and uni- 
versity graduates, teachers and persons of 
similar standing, adinission will also be 
granted to students who have a record of 
adequate study in a college or university for 
not less than 2 years and are recommended as 
being suitable and able to benefit by these 
courses. In addition to the courses that 
have been offered, courses in history and 
English literature have been arranged to 
ineet the demands of students from English- 
speaking countries overseas. 

Applications for admission should be made 
to G. F. Hickson, M. A., Stuart House, 
Cambridge, England. 


Large Proportion Self-Supporting 


Over 45 percent of the Medical School ai 
the University of Michigan are partially or 
totally self-supporting, according to the 
president’s report for 1937-38. Records 
show a great variety in types of employment. 
Thirty-one of the students are clerks or coders, 
19 are waiters, 17 are laboratory assistants, 


and 15 are kitchen helpers. Bacteriologists, 
chauffeurs, research assistants, salesmen, 


tutors, and typists are included among medi- 
eal student workers. 
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Universities Form Council 

The formation of an ‘Inter-University 
Council’ to coordinate the educational policies 
and programs of Ohio’s five State universities 
was announced by their presidents recently 
through William McPherson, acting president 
of Ohio State University and chairman of 
the newly formed organization. 

Suggestion for the new council was made 
by A. H. Upham, president of Miami, ‘‘to 
coordinate in a sound and sensible way the 
activities and policies of the five State univer- 
sities, avoiding unwise, unnecessary, and un- 
economical duplications of instructional pro- 
gram, personnel, and physical plant.” 


New Veacher-Training Curriculum 

An enlarged program for teacher-training 
leading to improvement of the quality of 
secondary school teachers was announced 
recently by Dr. Edmund E. Day, president 
of Cornell University.. Beginning this au- 
tumu, a new 5-year curriculum for the train- 
ing of teachers, leading to the degree of master 
of education, will be launched by the graduate 
school of education of which Julian E. Butter- 
worth is director. 

New courses will be introduced furnishing 
an integrated understanding of the theory 
and practice of education. Proficiency in 
subject matter will be stressed; and candidates 
will be carefully tested at regular intervals 
to determine their fitness to become teachers. 


Correspondence Course in Nursing 

The University of Texas now offers a degree 
in nursing education for the ambitious nurse 
who cannot afford to go to college. 

Designed to give hospital nurses the aca- 
demic training necessary for administrative 
and supervisory positions, practically all 
credit on the degree—except that on labora- 
tory—is offered in the division’s correspond- 
ence courses. 


Fellowships for Safety Sindy 

Fellowships for 19 State highway engineers 
and State police officers to be given a full 
year’s training at Yale and Northwestern 
Universities, have been made possible for the 
1939-40 academic year by a gift to the Auto- 
motive Safety Foundation by Alfred P. Sloan, 
Jr., chairman of the board of the General 
Motors Corporation. 


Experiment in Legal instruction 

An experiment in legal instruction in which 
the classroom is converted into a law office 
with the actual problems of professional 
lawyers being solved by students assuming the 
roles of the office personnel, has proved so 
successful that the method has been adopted 
as a permanent policy by the Cornell Univer- 
sity Law School. 

Third-year students are given the oppor- 
tunity to euroll in problem coursos in soven 
fields, with Cornoll lawyers and other members 
of the legal profession providing briefs of 
actual cases in process of litigation and other 


legal matters handled by their offices. Started 
in 1937 with one problem course available, 
this pioneer method of instruction met with 
such enthusiasm that the offerings were in- 
creased last year and again augmented this 
year. The problem method of instruction is 
an attempt to break down the usual student 
notion that law is divided into water-tight 
compartments known as courses, and to , 
bridge the gap between the law schoo] and 
the law office. The law school faculty is 
seeking to develop a comprehensive concept 
of the law in the student mind. 

Watton C. Joun 


* 


In Libraries 


Sample Room 

The new Oregon State Library Building 
contains a special school library room with 5,000 
volumes recommended for school libraries on 
its shelves. It is planned to have this room 
serve as a “sample room,” in which teachers 
may examine books before purchase and 
where curriculum committees may work. 
Another feature is that the furniture installed 
will give school administrators an oppor- 
tunity of seeing a well-equipped school library. 


95 Cents per Capita 

According to figures recently published by 
the library division of the Minnesota Depart- 
ment of Education, the public libraries in the 
State spent a total of $1,397,531 during 1938. 
On the basis of population actually served, 
this represents 95 cents per capita; on the 
basis of the total population of Minnesota, it 
is 54 cents per capita. The statistics show 
that 57 percent of the total population has 
public-library service. 


Book Seleetion Institnte 

For teachers in library schools and librarians 
in service, the graduate library school of the 
University of Chicago is planning an institute 
on the problem of book selection, July 31—- 
August 11. Specialists, both within and with- 
out the library profession, will cover the 
various phases of this important part of 
librarianship and lead the discussions. 


Hope for Permanenee 

The benefit to libraries of the temporarily 
reduced postal rates on books was recently 
acknowledged in a special communication sent 
to the President of the United States by the 
American Library Association, following a 
resolution adopted by its council. The state- 
ment pointed out that the reduction is “mak- 
ing the riches to be found in print more easily 
accessible to readers,’’ and expressed the hope 
that permanence would be given to the low- 
ered rate which otherwise will end on June 
30, 1939. 


Aid in Building 


In order to aid building committees and 
librarians, John Adams Lowe, chairman of the 
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eominittee on library arehitecture and build- 
ing planning of the Ameriean Library Asso- 
ciation, has prepared the publieation, Small 
Publie Library Buildings. In addition to giv- 
ing eritical comments on each building listed, 
he also has ineluded tables of costs, methods 
of ealeulating book capacity, floor plans, and 
illustrations of exteriors. 

Rauteu M. Dunsar 
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In the 
Office of Education 


Houor Couferred 


Latvia’s highest eivil order, ‘“Yhe Order of 
Three Stars,” has been eonferred upon Severin 
Ix. Turosienski, specialist in eomparative 
education, Office of Edueation. Tho tribute 
was paid to Mr. Turosienski ‘‘in view of the 
valuable serviee rendered in fostering friendly 
relations between Lativa and the United 
States, particularly in the field of education.” 
The symbol of the tributo in the form of a 
medal has been sent to the Department of 
State. Mr. Turosienski visited Latvia in 
1937. 


Commissioner Speaks 


Commissioner of Education, J. W. Stude- 
baker recently addressed the Southeastern 
Regional Conferonce on Adult Education at 
Columbia, 5. C. He also spoke before the 
Annual Institute of Government in Washing- 
ton, D. C. and presided at the National 
Conference of Jows and Christians. 

The Commissioner addressed the Peoria, 
Ill., Citizens Forum in celebration of the 
one-hundredth anniversary of the Lyceum 
movement on April 28. He also attended a 
Washington parole eonference, a meeting of 
the American Youth Commission, and the 
White House conference on children in a 
demoeracy. 


Listener Letters 

Listener mail response to seven Offiee of 
Education radio programs has gone over the 
half-million mark, aecording to William Dow 
Boutwell, chief of the Division of Radio, 
Publications, and Exhibits in the Office of 
Education. Since June 22, 1936—333,000 
Ietters have been received on the World Is 
Yours Program. ‘Twenty-three thousand lis- 
teners to Wings for the Martins program and 
77,000 listeners to the Americans-All—Immi- 
grants-all program have written to the Offiee 
of Education. 


Postage Rate Deadline 

June 30, 1939, is the deadline set by the 
President’s Executive order for the trial 
period of the low postage rate on books. 
Libraries and superintendents of sehools who 
have not yet written to the Offiee of Edueation 
telling of their experienee with the low postage 
rate should do so before June 30, so that the 
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information may be included in a report to the 
President. Many national organizations arc 
hopeful of having the low postage rate con- 
tinued. The Commissioner of Education 
recently said, “‘When we consider that in a 
single year nearly 200,000,000 books are pub- 
lished in the United States, of which 75,000,000 
are textbooks for school use, we can readily 
appreciate the national educational signifi- 
canee of a ruling that allows us to mail a 
2-pound book from New York to California 
at the same eost as mailing a letter.” 


Report Available 


An Offiee of Education report on ‘Ultra- 
High Frequency Educational Broadcasting 
Stations’ has been issued in mimeograph 
form. A limited number of copies are avail- 
able. Harry A. Jager, Chief of the Oeeupa- 
tional Information and Guidance Service in 
the Office of Education, prepared the report 
with the assistance of officials of the Federal 
Communications Commission. 


You Are Invited 
Visitors to San Franeisco from July 2 to 6, 
and those attending the National Edueation 
Association Convention are invited to visit 
the Offiee of Education’s booth in the arena 
of the Civic Auditorium. 
Joun H. Luoyp 


* 
In Other 


Government Agencies 


National Purk Service 

Existing fees of the National Park Serviee 
have been revised and new fees of a more 
uniform nature have been established to put 
the Nation’s parks more nearly on a ‘“‘pay-as- 
you-use’”’ basis, under a new ruling of Secre- 
tary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes. 

Rocky Mountain National Park in Colo- 
rado, Shenandoah in Virginia, and Grand 
Teton in Wyoming are among those areas 
affected. A permit fee of $1 per year to be 
collected for each automobile will entitle 
the owner or driver of the motor vehicle to 
enter or reenter the particular park as many 
times as he desires during the calendar year. 
A special provision is made for Shenandoah 
where entrance for a single day will be per- 
mitted upon payment of a 25-cent fee. The 
long-established $3 fee for Yellowstone will 
entitle the holder to use of roads in Grand 
Teton. The fees for Zion and Bryce Canyon 
National Parks have been combined into one 
fee of $1 whieh will admit motor vehicles to 
both parks. 

Under the new ruling, fees are also estab- 
lished in a number of national monuments 
and other areas. In some cases nominal 
charges will be made for guide services and 
elevator operation. 

For further information write to the 
National Park Service, Washington, D.C. 


Office of Indian Affairs 

New civil-service examinations for the 
position of teacher in Indian eommunity and 
boarding schools are not based upon written 
performance but upon education and on the 
extent and quality of the applicant’s experi- 
ence and fitness for the job at hand. Appli- 
cants who pass the other phases of the ex- 
amination are notified, and an oral examina- 
tion is then provided to further insure adapt- 
ability to Indian Service conditions. 

The requirements inelude college training 
(or for certain posts, comparable music or art 
training) and specialization in a given field, 
such as agriculture, rural merchandising, and 
adult education; plus 2 years of successful full- 
time teaching experienee. Applicants must 
be under 40 and in good health. Teachers 
with rural background, the Indian Serviee 
feels, can be most effective in helping young 
Indians to understand and cope with their 
every-day problems. 


Reports from the Indian Service Agency 
whieh has been moved from Dania, Fla., back 
to Fort Myer, Fla., where it was originally 
located, indicate that more and more Semi- 
noles are learning English, and that the re- 
cently completed sehoolhouse for Indians near 
Brighton, Fla., is the first school built at the 
speeific request of the Seminoles. 

Marcaretr F,. Ryan 


* 


Twenty-Six Thousand Teachers 


(Concluded from page 275) 

week over a 5-week period during the last 
school year. Upon suecessful completion of 
the courses, eertificates were awarded by the 
State department. A number of Massa- 
chusetts camps have requested that a 100- 
hour course, rather than a 10-hour course be 
given during the eoming year. 

In the Pocatello District in the Ninth Corps 
Area a novel experiment in teacher training is 
being tried. The service of a State agricul- 
tural college has been secured, and professors 
representing several departments of the 
institution are devising a model course and 
presenting it to camp instructors. The 
district educational adviser reports: 

“The Utah State Agricultural College is 
holding a course of 28 weeks duration at 
Camp Hyrum, Hyrum, Utah. The camp is 
10 miles from the college. The course meets 
2 hours per week, is held in camp and is given 
under the supervision of the heads of the 
various departments of the college. The 
course consists of the following units: Voca- 
tional guidance, adjustment psychology, 
leadership, and public speaking (an open foruin 
dealing with camp instructional problems 
wherein the instructors learn to properly 
express themselves). All foremen, the coin- 
pany commander, the junior officer, the edu- 
eational adviser, and selected leaders are 
registered in the course.” 
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U.S. GCVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1939 


Some CURRENT PUBLICATIONS of the 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


BULLETINS 
1939 
1, Educational directory, 1939. (4 parts.) 
Part 
I. State and county school offiecrs. 10 
cents. 
| II. City school officers. 5 cents. 
| III. Colleges and universitics. 10 cents. 
| IV. Educational associations and dirce- 
tories. 10 cents. 
| 1938 
2. The school custodian. 10 cents. 


. Nature aud use of the cumulative record. 
10 cents. 

4, School use of visual aids. 10 cents. 

5. Bibliography of research studies in educa- 
tion, 1936-87. 35 cents. 

6. Offerings and registrations in high-school 


subjects, 1933-34. 15 cents. 

7. Curriculum laboratories and divisions. 
10 cents. 

8. The elementary school principalship. 
10 cents. 

9. College projects for aiding students. 10 
cents. 


12. Development of State programs for the 
certification of teachers. 20 cents. 

16. Accredited higher institutions, 1938. 20 
cents. 


1937 


2. Biennial survey of cducation, 1934-36. 


Volume I 
Chapter 


III. Higher education, 1930-36. 15 cents. 
V. Review of conditions and develop- 
ments in education in rural and other 
sparsely settled arcas. 10 cents. 
VI. Effects of the depression upon public 
| elementary and secondary schools 
and upon colleges and universities. 
| 10 cents. 


VII. A survey of a decennium of educa- 
tion in countries other than the 
| United States. 15 cents. 
VIII. A review of educational Icgislation, 
1935 and 1936. 10 cents. 
| Volume IT 
II. Statistics of State school systems, 
1935-36. 15 cents. 
III. Statistics of city school systems, 
1935-36. 10 cents. 
IV. Statistics of highcr education, 1935- 
36. 30 cents. 
V. Statistics of public-school libraries. 
20 cents. { 
VI. Statistics of special schools and classes 


for exceptional children. 20 cents. 


* 


* 


10. 
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18. 
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20. 
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22, 


23. 
24, 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
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31. 
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. Let Freedom Ring! 
. Industrial 
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Economic status of college alumni. 25 
ccnts. 
Eeonomie status of rural teachers. 10 
cents. 
Opportunities for the preparation of 
teachers of exceptional children. 10 cents. 


Preparation for clementary school super- 
vision. 15 cents. 
CCC camp. education: Guidance and 


recreational phases. 10 cents. 

Education and the civil service in New 
York City. 15 cents. 

University unit costs. 10 cents. 

List of publications of the Office of Edu- 
cation and the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, 1910-36. Free. 
Professional library education. 15 cents. 
Continuity of college attendance. Scents. 
Forums for young people. 15 cents. 
Education in the southcrn mountains. 
15 cents. 

Printed page and the public platform. 
20 cents. 

Needed research in secondary education. 
10 cents. 

Occupational expericnces for handicapped 
adolescents in day schools. 15 cents. 

A survey of courses of study and other 
curriculum materials published since 1934. 
20 cents. 

Let Freedom Ring! 
60 cents. 


13 radio scripts. 


Manual. 20 cents. 
arts—Its interpretation in 


American schools. 15 cents. 


35. The school building situation and needs. 
10 cents. 
MISCELLANY 
1. Choosing our way. 35 cents. 
2. To promote the cause of education. 20 
cents. 
PAMPHLETS 
82. Physical education in institutions of 
higher cducation. 10 cents. 
83. Handbook for compiling age-grade-prog- 


ress statistics. 10 cents. 


[USE ORDER BLANK ON OPPOSITE PAGE] 


$4. 


33. 


34. 


47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
Dae 


Safety and sanitation in institutions of 
higher education. 10 cents. 


5, Salary and education of rural school per- 


sonnel—Status and trends. 5 cents. 


LEAFLETS 


. Textbook expenditures in large city school 


systems, 1932, 1934, and 1936. 5 cents. 


. Federal aid for cducation, 1935-36 and 


1936-37. 10 cents. 


. Governnient publications of use to tcach- 


crs of geography aud science. 10 cents. 


. Personnel and financial statistics of school 


organizations scrving rural children, 1933- 


34. 5 ecnts, 

The housing and equipment of school 
libraries. 5 cents, 

State library agencies as sources of 


pictorial material for social studies. 5 
cents. 


Know your board of education. 5 cents. 
Know your superintendent. 5 cents. 
JXnow your school principal. 5 cents. 
Know your teacher. 5 cents. 

Federal funds for cducation, 1937-38. 
10 cents. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
BULLETINS 


189, Landscaping the farmstead— Making the 
farm home grounds more attractive. 15 
cents. 

190. Vocational rehabilitation of the physi- 
cally handicapped. 10 cents. 

191. Interpretive science and rclated informa- 
tion in vocational agriculture—Effective 
utilization of scientific principles and re- 
lated information in organized agricul- 
tural instruction. 10 cents. 

192. Training for the public service occupa- 
tions. 20 cents. 

193. Training for the painting and decorating 
trades. 35 cents. 

194. Duties and responsibilities of the general 
houschold employee. 10 cents. 

195. Homemaking education program for 
adults. 15 cents. 

197. Training for the policc service. 15 
cents. 

199. Vocational training for firemen, 10 
cents. 

MONOGRAPH 

19, Agricultural education program. 10 

cents. 


LEAFLET 


. Teaching the control of loose smuts of 


wheat and barley in vocational agricul- 
tural classes. 5 cents. 


Announcing .. may 4. . A NEW SERIES OF 


264 Dramatic Educational Radio Broadeasts on 
OUR GOVERNMENT AT WORK 


every Sunday afternoon over Columbia Broadcasting System 
2:00 to 2:30 vp. M., eastern daylight saving time 


1:00 p. M., E.S.T.; 12 NOON, C.S.T.; L] A. M., M.T.; and 10 A. M.,P.T. 


“Democracy 
in Action~™ 


May 14 Ever Faster Transportation July 2 Money and Credit 


May 21 Better Wings for Words July 9 For Your Social Welfare 
May 28 More Abundant Food July 16 Learning and Recreation 
June 4 For Better Housing July 23 Protecting Us 

June 11 Conserving Our Heritage July 30 Good Neighbors All 
June 18 Promoting Trade Aug. 6 Defending Our Borders 


June 25 Aiding Industry 


Dramatizing the story of the Federal exhibits at the 
New York World’s Fair. 


Thirteen additional programs on the process by which 
needs expressed by the people are forged into law —to be 


announced soon. 


PREPARED AND PRESENTED BY THE OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
FOR THE UNITED STATES NEW YORK WORLD’S FAIR COMMISSION 


IN COOPERATION WITH THE COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
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Group Education 
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Teacher Education 
CCC Education 
Health Education 
Industrial Education 


Educational Tests and 
Measurements 


Comparative Education 


Adult Edueation 
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Congress, in 1867, established the Office of Educa- 
tion to “collect such statistics and facts as shall show 
the condition and progress of education in the several 
States and Territories”; to “diffuse such information 
as shall aid in the establishment and maintenance 
of efficient school systems”; and “otherwise pro- 
mote the cause of education throughout the coun- 
try.” To diffuse expeditiously information and 
facis collected, the Office of Education puhlishes 
SCHOOL LIFE, a monthly service, Octoher 
through July. SCHOOL LIFE provides a national 
perspective of education in the United States. 
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Order its service for 1 year by sending $1.00 to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D.C. To foreign countries, 
$1.50 a year. On all orders for 100 copies or more 
to be sent to one address, the Superintendent of 
Documents allows a discount of 25 percent. Enter 
suhscriptions also through magazine dealers. Send 
all editorial] communications pertaining to SCHOOL 
LIFE to Editorial Division, Office of Education, 
United States Department of the Interior, Wash- 
ington, D.C. The printing of SCHOOL LIFE has 
heen approved by the Director of the Budget. 
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On This Month’s Cover 


Many edueational leaders who have at- 
tended the National Edueation Assoeiation 
eonvention in San Franeiseo in July, will 
become nature students in sueh groups as the 
one shown on ScHoou Lirer’s eover page this 
Month. We appreciate the eourtesy of the 
National Park Serviee in giving us this pieture, 


which shows a naturalist-guided bird study — 


group on the banks of Yosemite Creek in the 
Yosemite National Park. 


Among the Authors 


Ben M. CHeErRRINGTON, Chief, Division of 
Cultural Relations, Department of State, in 
his artiele on Cultural Ties That Bind in the 
Relations of the American Nations urges that 
“our Government is performing its part in 
furthering the good neighbor poliey, but the 
good neighbor poliey ean never be carried to 
eompletion by Government aetion alone; it 
remains for the people to play their part.” 


CarLt A. JESSEN, specialist in seeondary 
education, diseusses the Cooperative Study of 
Secondary School Standards. Mr. Jessen, in 
presenting soine reeommendations, says that 
“the most signifieant proeedures tested and 
reeommended by the eooperative study in- 
volve a thorongh canvass of the facilities of 
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EDIT O RIAL 


the sehool and the utilization of those facili- 
ties.” in high sehools and eolleges, 


Language a Basis of 
International F riendship 


THROUGHOUT the long development of Ameriean education it has been natural 
to regard Europe as our educational neighbors. The seientifie and artistie litera- 
ture of Germany and Franee has seemed more signifieant to our scholars than has 
the literature in other foreign languages. Consequently the principal modern 
foreign languages, developed in the high sehools in this country, have been Freneh 
and German. 

With the rapid ehanges taking place in international relationships, the question 
of what foreign languages are most appropriate for high-school study inust be ex- 
amined from a somewhat different point of view. Espeeially is it true that with 
the strengthening of pan-Amerieanism and the vitalizing of our good-neighbor policy 
with Central and South Ameriea, Spanish and perhaps Portuguese beeome exeeed- 
ingly mportant. Commereially we need this common medium of exchange of ideas. 
More significant still, we need it as a means of understanding the aspirations and 
eultural development of our southern neighbors. Widespread familiarity in this 
eountry with the Spanish language and to some interest at least with the Portuguese 
language is one of the surest ways to build up friendly relations with the countries 
whose native speeeh is Spanish or Portuguese. 

All the edueational agencies in this country which have hitherto encouraged 
Freneh and German as high-school foreign languages should now also give definite 
eneouragement to Spanish. This is partieularly true in the ease of eolleges whieh 
require foreign languages for admission. It is to be hoped that no high-sehool 


student will be penalized for his choiee of Spanish as a foreign language when he 


Commissioner of Education. 


comes up for entranec to eollege. 


for use in eouneetion with eourses in hygiene 


Enuise H. Marrens, speeialist in the Revised Material 


edueation of exeeptional ehildren, presents 
the last of a series of artieles dealing with 
residential schools. In this artiele Dr. 
Martens diseusses Residential Schools for 
Deaf Children. 


The Medieal Researeh Couneil of ingland 
has reeently revised its work on Aleohol, Its 
Aetion on the Human Organism. The eom- 
mittee on revision eonsisted of two pharma- 
eologists, Cushney and Dale; a physiologist, 


JAMES FREDERICK Rocgers, M. D., con- 
sultant in hygiene, writes this month on the 
subjeet From Evil Spirits to Microbes. The 
information presented will be found in the 
foreword furnished by the Offiee of Edueation 
for a publieation on eommunieable diseases 
being issued by the United States Publie 
Health Serviee. The publieation is intended 


Sherrington, a psyehologist, McDougall; and 
a statistieian, Greenwood, all of international 
fame. 

The work furnishes in small eompass the 
most valuable material for teaehing in this 
field. The publieation is available through 
the British Library of Information, 270 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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When we read well, our friends 


flow’ra, flow'rs. 


all around, will be waiting, delighted to catch every sound. 


Early American School Music Books 
by Martha R. McCabe, Assistant Librarian 


%* %& %& «The story of the earliest school 


| x music books in America, going back 


to the turn of the nineteenth cen- 
soon told. 


tury at least, is a short one and 

There were very few of them in 

facet, and the first used were not textbooks at 

all as we today think of the word. Regardless 

of the name we give them, the little books that 

were instrumental in developing the musical 

side of our ancestors’ education are discussed 

here, in an attempt to show what they con- 
tained and who wrote them. 

Our American forefathers being descendants 
of Puritans and religious zeatots for the most 
part, found their first songs in their hymn 
books, and they sang them in the “Meeting 
House” and in the home. So our story opens 
with the oldest of the quaint little songbocks, 
those used in religious services—their hymn 
books, The old and the young, and those in 
between, found their musical outlet and their 
“self-expression” in singing out lustily on 
hymus. We know that it was lustity and 
heartily and not always tunefully on selections 
like ‘Old Hundred.” While we today would 
not look upon hymn books as tools for teach- 
ing musie in the schools the hymn books were 
used at first for this purpose. 


The Singing School 


The next step in the improvement of singing 
was the “Singing Sehool.”’ It was first held 
in the meeting house, and the schoolhouse, and 
was ‘seemly’’? in character. It was well 
attended, became popular, and vocal music 
jinproved. Because there were but few cepics 
of their music books, the musie master “lined 
out” the words, and considerable progress was 
made in ability to carry the tunes. The musie 
used iu the singing schools soon changed and 
beeame more tuneful aud sprightly, and before 
long the singing sechoot developed into an 
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important feature in the social life of the 
community. 

One of the most remarkable volumes for 
the use of singing schools was that composed by 
Lowell Mason, Musical Exercises for Singing 
Schools, to be Used in Connection with the 
Manual of The Boston Academy of Music, for 
Instruction in the Elements of Vocal Mustie. 
This was published in Boston by G. W. Palmer 
& Co., and J. H. Witkins and R. B. Carter, in 
1838. It is a very large folio volume, consist- 
ing of charts with music notation in large 
characters suitable for classes or groups. This 
volume is not to be confused with a series of 
charts and courses worked out for grades, 
progressing from the lower to the higher 
grades, by Luther Whiting Mason, mentioned 
later in this article. 

By this time, our forefathers evidently saw 
the importanee of introducing the teaching of 
musie in the publie schools, and just a little 
over 100 years ago, Lowell Mason succeeded m 
doing this. It has been pretty well established 
that Lowell Mason (1792-1872) should be 
given the title of ‘Father of Public-School 
Music.”’ Musie was not considered a “fad or a 
frill” in 1831, as our ancestors felt deeply that 
music was a side of their natures that should 
be trained and developed. In reading of their 
efforts to get musie into the curriculum it has 
seemed not so difficult as it has been to keep 
it in, a century later during the financial 
depression. 

Owing to Mason’s influence and labors, 
musie was taken up in earnest first in Boston 
in the Mount Vernon school for girls, under 
Jacob Abbott; in Chauneey Hall school for 
boys, under G. F. Thayer; and in Monitorial 
school for girls under George W. Fowle. The 
Pestalozzian system: was In common use in 
Europe, particularly in Germany and Switzer- 
land, and Mason was influeneed by Witham 


C. Woodbridge, the writer of geography text- 
books, to use that svstem in teaching music iu 
the schools, the same as the other subjects of 
the curriculum. Several trips to Europe 
convinced Mason of its vahie, and he enthu- 
siastically adopted and used it thereafter.! 


Lack of School Music Texts 


Mason’s classes with children outside of 
school hours which he had undertaken and 
for several vears carried on gratis, were held 
two afternoons a week on Wednesday and 
Saturday, and several thousand children of 
Boston were trained in this way. The public 
juvenile concerts which he gave sold his plan 
to the Boston public, and before long music 
was actually made a part of the school curricu 
lum. One problem Mason niet at the outset 
was the lack of school music texts to work 
with, so he was foreed to write them himself. 
The “hymn book as a textbook” idea was 
being forced out of the picture; something 
different was called for. A new type of book 
appeared, the contents were modified, the 
children’s songs were of a brighter and happier 
nature, many dealing with uature subjects, 
the favorites being flowers, birds, moonlight, 
boating-on-the-lake, rain, snowstorms, love, 
ete. These tunes and words took the place of 
sad and mournful ones that had been ‘lined 
out” in the meeting house, but the strongly 
religious tendency was still apparent. Mason 
himself had been the composer of a number 
of the still popular hymns, viz, From: Green- 
land’s Tey Mountains (Missionary hymn), 
Hark, Ten Thousand Harps and Voices, 
Nearer My God to Thee, My Faith Looks 
Up to Thee, Blest Be The Tie That Binds, 
and others. 


1 Henry Barnard TVowell Mason, 
Education, vol. iv, p. 142. 
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From the Child’s Song Book, by 
Augustus Peabody. 1830. 
Another conspicuous point in connection 

with the development of this subject was that 

the rudiments of music were introduced in 
the shape of ‘“Lessons’’—chapters or sections, 
which were given in the first or the last pages 
of the songbooks. These lessons were quite 
elementary, aid were mostly of the question- 
and-answer type, illustrated with songs, 
chants, rounds, etc., accompanying the text. 

“Singing by rote’ was changing rapidly to 

“singing by note.” 

Lowell Mason’s first contribution to the 
literature on this subject was The Juvenile 
Lyre, conceded by most authorities to be the 
first school music book published im this 
country. This was in 1831, in Boston, from 
the print shop of Richardson, Lord and Hol- 
brook, and was written in collaboration with 
his assistant, Elam Ives, Jr. A copy of this 
book, now very rare, is in the Library of 
Congress, Musie Division, Washington. (See 
illustration.) 

The song Wild-Wood Flowers in Mason’s 
Song Garden, Book 1, is said to have been the 
first song ever sung in unison by school pupils 
in Boston and probably in America.22 A 
print from this book is given. 

Lowell Mason became associated with 
Horace Mann, the first secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Education, and was in- 
structor of music in the first regular Teachers’ 
Institute ever held in this country, at Boston, 
in August 1834. He trained teachers of 
music for a number of years. Horace Mann 
said of him: 

“Tt was well worth any young teacher’s 
while to walk 10 miles to hear a lecture of 
Dr. Mason; for in it he would hear a most 
instructive exposition of the true principles 


24. W. Brayley; Musician, November 1905. 
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of all teaching, as well as that of instruction 
in music.” 3 

Another early writer of music books for 
children was Augustus Peabody. The title 
page of his little vohime does not show his 
name, but it has been supplied in pencil by 
the cataloger and is understood to be authentie. 
The title of the book is The Child’s Song Book, 
for the use of schools and families. It was 
published in Boston by Richardson, Lord and 
Holbrook, in 1830. On the reverse of the 
title page of a rare copy in the Library of 
Congress, Music Division is the following 
statement in faded peuciling: 

“This was the first juvenile singing book 
ever made in the United States. The Juve- 
nile Lyre, by Lowelt Mason, was the second, 


a 


From the Child’s Song Book, by 
Augustus Peabody. 1830. 


published in 1831.” The initials of the writer 
of the above were given, but the owner had 
not been verified. 

Still another of the earliest pioneers in the 
writing of school music books was Charles 
Aiken, of Cincinnati, who was a little later 
than Lowell Mason, but about the same time 
as Luther Whiting Mason. Aiken and some 
of his associates among the music teachers of 
the Cincinnati schools compiled the volumes 
The Young Singer, parts I and I], dated 1860, 
and The Young Singer's Manual, a new collec- 
tion of songs and solfeggios for the use of 
schools, academies, and colleges, dated 1866. 
Aiken also edited The Cineinnati Music 


Readers, for elementary grades, The [igh School 


3 Henry Barnard, opus cit. p. 146. 


Choralist and Choralist’s Companion for high 
schools. Many masterpieces in music were 
presented in these volumes, such as Lift Thine 
yes, from the oratorio Elijah; selections from 
St. Paul, by Mendelssohn; Mozart’s Don 
Giovanni; and various adaptations from the 
composition of Hayden, Beethoven, and 
others. 

Another Mason, the Luther Whiting Mason 
previously referred to, was also an early 
teacher of music and a writer of school music 
hooks for children. He was a student of 
Lowell Mason's, but quite certainly not a rela- 
tive according to information from the Mason 
family.* Born in New England, he was a 
teacher of music in the publie schools of Gor- 
ham, Philadelphia, Louisville, Ky., and later 
in the elementary schools of Boston. Ife was 
ardent in his enthusiasm for teaching children 
of primary age especially, and was also a 
devotee of the Pestalozzian method of teaching. 
He began his teaching by working out a sys- 
tem of books and charts for each grade, by 
means of which the pupils progressed step by 
step through primary and elementary and 
secondary grades from ‘‘rote to note.’ This 
series was published by Munroe of the New 
England Conservatory of Music, but was not 
really a great suecess until much later when 
Lawler tells us that the system became a sue- 
cess from the Atlantie to the Pacific and was 
translated into other languages and used 
especially in Germany and Japan. This 
Mason course is credited with having “done 
more for the cause of musie in the schools of 
this country than any single factor since 
graded education began.” 

The music in the schools was all vocal, at 
this early date, the teacher usually singing 
with the class. The blackboard was used for 


‘4 Nnsie Teachers’ National Association. 
1913. Article by Frances M. Dickey, p. 196. 


(Concluded on page 319) 
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Cultural Ties That Bind in the Relations 


of the American Nations 
by Ben M. Cherrington, Chief, Division of Cultural Relations, Department of State 


*& & *& Favorable as are the geographical, 

economic, and political relations of 
i (i the Americas, it would be vain to 

— hope that these could insure a 
happy and peaecful future were we to remain 
cultural aliens. Where men’s minds and 
hearts remain closed to eaeh other eventually 
misunderstanding and discord arise in their 
commercial and political relations. It is of 
the utmost importanee that the people of the 
Americas shall know and understand each 
other: Their history, their outlook on life, 
their ideals and aspirations, their finest crea- 
tions in the realm of mind and spirit; these 
must be shared in common. 

On every hand is unmistakable evidence of 
the eager desire of our people for a better 
knowledge and understanding of our ncigh- 
bors to the south and in turn to be known 
and understood by them. Anyone who has 
recently visited the other American States 
will testify as to their readiness to share their 
cultural and intellectual attainments with us. 

These mutual aspirations will be realized 
not by considering culture in a gencral and 
vague sense, but by dealing with it in terms of 
specific cultural interests. We do not estab- 
lish strong ties with others by exchanging 
culture in general, but rather by sharing 
some interest or aetivitv which has rich 
meaning for each of us. Here we have the 
clue as to the method we must employ in 
cultural exchange and intelleetual cooperation 
between ourselves and our neighbors. 

People having common interests here and 
there must be brought into effective rclation- 
ship with eaeh other, enabling them to freely 
interchange their experiences and achieve- 
ments. It is out of such exchange of interests 
and pooled endeavors that enduring friend- 
ships arise. A considerable amount of sueh 
interchange between citizens of the United 
States and citizens of the other American 
countries has long been practiced, but it has 
been intermittent and uncoordinated. En- 
dowments, foundations, educational institu- 
tions, and numerous socictics in our country 
have made laudable contributions to our 
knowledge of the cultural and intellectual 
attainments of our neighbors and to their 
knowledge of us. Nevertheless, the activities 
of our private institutions have been handi- 
capped by the lack of an ageney in our Govern- 
nicnt to stimulate, coordinate, and facilitate 
their endeavors. To mect this need the 


! From an address before the National Convention of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 
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Division of Cultural Relations has been estab- 
shed in the Department of State. This 
new Division will serve as a central agency 
working with and through the private insti- 
tutions and socictics which seek to improve 
cultural relations. It will act as a coordinat- 
ing and elearing center for activities of the 
Federal Government pertaining to cultural 
and intellectual exchange. It wiH also coop- 
erate with and on behalf of the United States 
in every practicable way aid the work of 
the Division of InteHcetuat Cooperation of 
the Pan American Union. It need hardly be 
said that the Division of Cultural Relations 
will not supplant or infringe upon the activi- 
ties of private agencies, for a program of 
cultural relations that is true to the traditions 
and instinets of our country wilt always origi- 
nate with the people themselves. 

It will clarify and give point to our discus- 
sion if we review some of the specific activities 
that find an important place in a cultural- 
relations program. These cover so wide a 
range that practically every citizen will find 
one or more of peeuliar interest to him. 


Exchange Scholarships and Professorships 


One of the inimediatcly practical projects 
is to inerease the number of exchange scholar- 
ships and professorships between the American 
Republics and ourselves. Within reeent 
months several universities, colleges, and cul- 
tural institutions have announccd the ereation 
of new scholarships and fellowships for students 
from Latin America. With the aid of in- 
terested citizens many others doubtless will 
take similar action. Ten countries including 
the United States have ratified the convention 
for the Promotion of Inter-American Cultural 
Relations approved at the Buenos Aires 
Conference of 1936. This convention pro- 
vides for the annual exchange by each of the 
contracting parties of two graduate students 
or teachers and one professor. It is antici- 
pated that the convention may be put into 
operation in the near future. The Division 
of Cultural Relations will have the responsi- 
bility for administering these exchanges. 

The broad field of education offers a wide 
range of opportunities for cultural interchange. 
Boards of Edueation might wel! arrange for 
some of their teachers of Spanish, Portuguese, 
and French to change places for a year with 
native teachers of inglish in the American 
Republics cach shifting to the teaching of his 
own language while abroad. My collcague in 


the Division of Cultural Relations, Dr. 
Richard Pattee, has the following to say re- 
garding the significance of the teaching of 
romance languages in our schools and higher 
institutions: 

“This Western Hemisphere offers unlimited 
opportunitics for the effective stimulation of 
interest in three of the great modern languages, 
Spanish, Freneh, and Portuguese. The prox- 
nity of the Spanish-speaking countries and 
the access to two French-language regions, 
Canada and Haiti, should make possible a 
much broader program of exchange and con- 
tact than has heretofore existed. There is 
no question that an inerease in the effectivencss 
of instruction in the principal languages of 
America is a sine qua non in the aehicvement 
of a program of cultural relations. It is 
almost trite to assert that ignorance of the 
vehicle of expression of a eulture obviously 
makes impossible a comprehension and 
adequate appreciation of the richness which 
that culture represents. The Spanish language 
has long held an honorable place in the sehool 
curricula of this country. There is, however, 
much opportunity for improvement. We 
perhaps tose sight of the fact that Spanish is 
one of the most vigorous of living tongues, 
world-wide in its diffusion, tremendously vital 
in its capacity to expand, and the instrument 
of expression of more than 20 growing nations. 
Spanish and Spanish-American thought, litera- 
ture, and production contain a wealth of 
spiritual values which need to be tapped by the 
eitizens of the United States. It may be 
emphasized at the same time that the teaching 
of the Portugucse language is a matter of the 
greatest importance and urgeney. For rea- 
sons which are difficult to discover, the Portu- 
guese language has never received adequate 
attention in this eountry. Brazil constitutes 
geographically half of South Ameriea and 
with its 40 million people is one of the most 
vital nations of the New World. Its language 
is part and parcel of its cultural heritage. 
It is high time that in the United States due 
recognition is given to the importance of the 
Portuguese language, rich in literature, ener- 
gctic, expressive, and resourceful in mechanism, 
and the instrument of thought of a remarkable 
people. Our sehools can well give Spanish 
an important place in the program of studies, 
and, when facilities permit, cousider the inelu- 
sion of Portuguese, a knowledge of which is 
vitally significant to develop closer contacts 
with Brazil.” 


(Concluded on page 300) 
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Upper left: These girls learn to prepare, to serve, and to enjoy 
hineheon parties, at the Florida Sehool for the Deaf. 

Upper right: Lantern slides in the elassroom help to associate words 
with the objeets they represent, at the Iowa Sehool 


for the Deaf. 


Circle: A meehanieal aid helps this little girl to use all the hearing 
she has, at the Lexington Sehool for the Deaf, New York City. 
Lower left: The rhythm elass is rehearsing a song which will later 
be ‘sung’? with a choral group, at the [}Hinois School for the Deaf. 


Lower right: Upholstery and furniture repair are vocational aetiv- 
ities taught at the New York School for the Deaf, New 


Fitth and Last Article in the Series 


Residential Schools for Deaf Children 


by Elise H. Martens, Specialist in the Education of Exceptional Children 


*& %*& %& From the point of view of instrue- 
See tion, deafness from birth or infancy 
i i presents a more difficult problem 
than blindness. Unable to hear 

speech from those around him, the child 
cannot learn to talk through imitation of 
sounds as most of us do. He has no way of 
becoming acquainted with the names of 
objects or with other language concepts 
through their association with speech. It is 
as if a high wall were built about him cutting 
him off from the world of language, a knowl- 
edge of which is so essential to an understand- 
ing of his environment and of the people 
with whom in some way he must learn to 
communicate. This wall education must 
seale—or blast—through the application of 
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special methods which substitute the use of 
other senses for the hearing of which the 
child is deprived. 

Residential schools for the deaf were estab- 
lished to fulfill this purpose. To the State 
of Connecticut belongs the eredit for the 
establishment of the first school of this kind 
in the United States in 1817. The State 
of New York took similar action the following 
year, and by 1850, 10 other States had estab- 
lished schools of their own. It is reported 
by the American Annals of the Deaf that in 
October 1938 there were 66 public and 20 
private residential schools in the United 
States, all of these together enrolling approxi- 
mately 15,000 pupils. In addition, between 
9 and 10 thousand deaf and hard-of-hearing 


York City. 


children were reported to the Office of Educa- 
tion in 1986 as enrolled for special instruction 
in day schools or classes established in city 
school systems. However, recent estimates 
indicate that there are many thousand more 
children with defective hearing who are 
struggling along without special help. 


Some Similarities in Schools 


Like schools for the blind, the programs of 
which were described in a previous article, 
residential schools for the deaf are primarily 
designed for ehildren of sehool age whose 
sensory loss is extreme and whose needs ean- 
not be adequately met in the local day sehool 
system from whieh they come. Also like 
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schools for the blind, however, schools for the 
deaf find it necessary to admit children with 
less severe yet serious defects, for whom day 
school accommodations are not available. 
Only a comparatively small number of the 
children in a residential school for the deaf 
are totally without hearing, and increasing 
emphasis is being placed upon the stimulation 
for maximum use of the residual hearing which 
most of them possess to a greater or less 
degree, 

The administrative policies for publicly 
supported residential schools for the deaf and 
for the blind within the same State are likely 
to be closely related. In fact, in some cases 
the same school serves both blind and deaf 
children in separate departments. In cases 
in which a State-appointed agency is in charge 
of a separate school for the blind, one finds 
the same agency controlling the school for the 
deaf. Of 82 residential schools for the deaf 
reporting to the Office of Education in 1936, 
30 are administered either by the State educa- 
tional authority or jointly by the State edu- 
cational authority and another State or private 
agency. 

Superintendents of these institutions are 
unanimous in their insistence that they should 
be considered schools in every sense of the 
word. Repeatedly one hears it emphasized 
that they are not charitable or clecmosynary 
institutions. School announcements are likely 
to contain a statement similar to that which 
one superintendent used: ‘The sehool is 
purely an educational institution and its one 
and only purpose of existence is to provide an 
education for those pupils of school age who 
are unable to progress satisfactorily in the 
public school due to total deafness or impaired 
hearing.” 


School Progress 


It is logical that the course of study in 
residential schools for the deaf shall follow 
closely the course offered by elementary and 
high schools of the State. During the first 
2 or 3 years of the child’s residence in the 
school, a great part of his time must be spent 
in sense training, voice development, the 
elements of language, and lip reading. Be- 
cause of the need for this extended preparatory 
work his progress through the grades cannot 
be as rapid as that made by the normally 
hearing child. 

This fact has led to the encouragement of a 
very carly entrance age. Most State schools 
eannot legally adinit children until the age 
of 5, 6, or even 7 vears. <A few States, how- 
ever, now permit a child to be enrolled in a 
State-supported school at the age of 3 years, 
and some private sehools adinit even younger 
children, One private school has had as many 
as 50 children under instrnetion at one time 
ranging in age froin 2!4 to 6 years. Sense 
training in these early vears is designed to 
eapitalize the use of the ehild’s eves and 
fingers, as well as his sense of vibration and 
muscular control. Voice development and 
the elements of lip readiig are also emphasized 


through instruction of an informal type geared 
to the capacity of the child. Of peramount 
importance is the pupil's social adjustment, 
and the nursery school gives the opportunity 
for play and work with other children condn- 
eive to greater adaptability and social con- 
sciousness. In general, nursery sehool attend- 
ance serves the purpose of an early prepara- 
tory period and thus expedites the beginning 
of regular first-grade work at a more nearly 
normal age. 


Curriculum Units 


Because of the disproportionate amount of 
time that must be given to the development of 
skills in language, speech, and lip reading, it is 
not an easy matter to coordinate the experi- 
ence and interests of deaf children into a 
vitalized unit of activity more or less informal 
in nature. Yet this is being done by teachers 
who have kept pace with progressive develop- 
ments in educational method, and they are 
enthusiastic over the results obtained in the 
stimulation and enjoyment experienced by 
the children. Among the units reported are 
those featnring the story of cotton, with its 
opportunity for getting acquainted with the 
land and people of the South; a Congo village, 
built in miniature and depicting life in hot, 
wet regions; books as one’s friends, with oppor- 
tunity for each child to make and to bind a 
book; the dairy, with a visit to the school 
dairy, a churning experience in school, and a 
study of dairy products and sanitation; and 
aviation, with activities planned for slow 
boys, who, in the course of the unit became 
acquainted with famous aviators, types of 
planes, and historical flights. All of these 
projects afford excellent opportunity for the 
correlation of work in geography, history, 
reading, language, and industrial arts. 

In one school a preparatory class of little 
people carried on a home project, which is 
deseribed by the teacher somewhat as follows: 
We know that a little deaf ehild’s vocabulary, 
even after a year in school, is very limited. 
In carrying out a project on the home we are 
afforded the opportunity of teaching the names 
of the rooms in a house, the furniture, and 
other parts, as well as a few articles used in 
each room. The children constructed a house 
of cardboard; painted it red and white to 
represent bricks; used cellophane for windows; 
inade furniture for each room of construction 
paper, the curtains and tablecloth of laee, and 
the rugs of pieces of tapestry. When the 
honse was completed, we wrote a story about 
it in our ‘‘daily news” pertod and copied it on 
reading charts. Each ehild made a book in 
the shape of a house, wrote the name of a 
room at the top of each page, cut out furniture 
and pasted it on the proper page, and properly 
labeled each piece. Before the project was 
over, speech, lip reading, language, writing, 
and handwork were allinvolved. The children 
became acquainted with the fundamental facts 
of home and family life. They learned, too, 
how to work together and showed a keen 
interest throughout the activity. 


Speech and Lip Reading 


There are several ways in which deaf per- 
sous may communicate with oue another or 
with hearing people. They may use a stand- 
ard system of signs known more or less to 
most other deaf persons; they nay use the 
manual alphabet in finger spelling, which they 
have learned in school; they may use pencil 
and paper and write what they have to say; or 
they may use speech and lip reading. Al resi- 
dential schools for the deaf give their pupils 
an opportunity to learn to speak and to read 
Hips. 

Certain schools use this method of mstrue- 
tion exclusively with all pupils. Some ad- 
ministrators and teachers urge that all schools 
for the deaf teach speech and lip reading to 
all pupils all the time. Others, while recog- 
nizing the importance of speech and lip read- 
ing, believe that many deaf persons are un- 
able to master these accomplishments and 
that therefore the method used should suit the 
individual case. 

The relative importance of instruction 
through speech and lip reading, on the one 
hand, and the manual alphabet, on the other 
hand, has probably in years past been the 
greatest cause of disagreement among educa- 
tors of the deaf. Today the question is no 
longer whether there shall be any attempt to 
teach speech in the residential school, but 
rather how long that attempt shall be made 
before the lack of suecess justifies one in dis- 
continuing it in favor of the use of the manual 
alphabet. To determine whether failure is 
due to the ehild’s inability to learn to speak 
or to hitherto imperfect methods of teaching 
is not an easy matter, It is hoped that con- 
tinued research will bring to light facets which 
will help to answer this question to the satis- 
faction of all concerned. 


Auricular Training 


If a ehild is born with a serious hearing 1m- 
pairment, no amount of training will increase 
the degree of hearing which he possesses. 
The ability to use what he has, however, may 
be developed to an extent which is sometimes 
surprising. For this purpose auricular train- 
ing has been instituted in schools for the deaf 
with the aid of mechanical deviees. Since a 
large number of children in residential schools 
have some residual hearing, sueh devices can 
be a most effective instrument for instruction 
in speech. The child may hear and interpret 
through the amplifier sounds which are other- 
wise unintelligible to him. Thus he learns 
to imitate in his own speech the sound of the 
teacher’s voice. Through the same means the 
conservation of natural speech is encouraged 
on the part of hard-of-hearing ehildren or of 
children who became apparently deaf after 
they had learned to talk. Some schools are 
working toward the objective of making me- 
chanical hearing aids available to all the chil- 
dren alt the time, in order that no stone may 
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Cincinnati Convention 


National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


% %& HX The National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers with approximately 
2,000 delegates attending and more 
than 100 speakers participating, 
considered many phases of Freedom for 
Growth during its 4-day convention in Cin- 
cinnati, May 1-5. 

Each day the convention, through speakers, 
panels, and general discussion, studied the pur- 
poses of education in American democraey, as 
set up by the Kdueational Policies Commis- 
sion. The first day was devoted to Self- 
Realization; the second day, to Human Rela- 
tionships; the third day, to Economie Effi- 
ciency; and the closing day to Civic Respon- 
sibility. 

The program plan consisted of a principal 
speaker for the morning session each day who 
presented a keynote address upon the day’s 
theme. 

The afternoon session was devoted to a 
symposium panel with a leader, two or more 
diseussants, and a number of panel members, 
all of whom further dealt with the day’s 
theme. 


Principal Speakers 


Among prineipal speakers on the program 
were: Wiliam G. Carr, secretary, Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, and direetor of 
research, National Education Association of 
the United States; Bess Goodykoontz, Assist- 
ant Commissioner of FEducation, Office of 
Education, United States Department of the 
Interior; Stringfellow Barr, president, St. 
John’s College; Joseph Ik. Folsom, professor of 
sociology, Vassar College; Howard Y. Me- 
Clusky, associate professor of educational 
psychology, University of Michigan; Edwin 
A. Lee, head, department of vocational educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University; 
Katharine F. Lenroot, Chief, Children’s 
Bureau, United States Department of Labor; 
and Clarence A. Dykstra, president, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 


Summary Statements 


“Command of the fundamental tools of 
learning, an inquiring mind, desirable healthy 
habits, and suitable leisure time pursuits are 
results of the educative process which society 
desires for every person,” is a brief summary 
statement for the first day’s meetings under 
the theme “‘Self-Realization.”’ 

“Ability of the individual to work and play 
with others, to enjoy a varied social life both 
within and outside the home, to appreciate 
and observe the ideals of family life,’’—these 
were among the seeond day’s considerations. 
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“The study of how the home and school can 
cooperate in teaching young people economic 
efficiency, with emphasis on the earning and 
spending ef an income; information as to the 
requirements and opportunities in various 
types of work, knowledge of the satisfaction of 
good workinanship and of success in a chosen 
occupation, and understanding of methods of 
safeguarding the buyers’ interests’ were points 
of emphasis during the third convention day. 

“The development of respect for differences 
of opinion, understanding of the processes of a 
democratic society, regard for proper use of 
the Nation’s resources, and appreciation of 
the disparities of human circumstances, as 
well as of methods contributing to the general 
welfare,” were points brought out in the fourth 
day's deliberations. 


New Officers 


Installation of the following vice presidents, 
who were clected, was a part of the closing 
day’s business: 

Joseph M. Artman, Chicago, second vice 
president; Mrs. S. C. Cox, Virginia, vice 
president from Region II; Mrs. L. G. Hughes, 
Indiana, vice president from Region IV; Mrs. 
M. A. Taylor, Texas, vice president from 
Region VI. The president, Mrs. J. KX. Pet- 
tingill, Detroit, has another year to serve on 
a three year term. The first vice president, 
Mrs. John E. Hayes, Twin Falls, Idaho, also 
holds over another year. 


Civic Responsibility 


The following objectives of education for 
civic responstbility were presented by Katha- 
rine F. Lenroot, Chief, Children’s Bureau, 
United States Department of Labor: 

1. Intellectual appreciation of what democ- 
racy means and emotional awareness of 
kinship between the social aims of democracy 
and the personal aims of self-realization and 
satisfying human relationships. 

2. Awareness of democracy as a process of 
growth rather than an achieved condition of 
social living, and personal commitment to 
participation in this process. 

3. Understanding of the relationship of 
community and individual activities in the 
attainment of democratic goals. 

4, Understanding of the term ‘‘ecommunity” 
as embracing the entire Nation. 

5. Realization that publie service is a pub- 
lic trust and must be performed with both 
honesty and competence, under far-seeing 
leadership. 


Self-Realization 


Presenting the theme, Self-Realization as 


One of the Purposes of Edueation, the Assist- 
ant Commissioner of Edueation, Bess Goody- 
koontz, emphasized that ‘much stilt needs to 
be done before we can claim that most 
American communities are fit places for chil- 
dren to Hve.’”” Dr. Goodykoontz spoke of 
“the tools of learning”; health knowledge and 
health habits; recreational and leisure time 
interests; and character. She pointed out to 
the National Congress delegates that: 

“Our big responsibility in schools and at 
home is to plan together as well as possible to 
avoid conflicts in standards for children, to 
be as uncritical of cach other as possible, to 
be reacy to explain or to modify our own 
standards, and as dispassionately as possible, 
to realize that the code or standard by which 
each child will direct his life is the one he 
makes for himself. It should be as sound 
and as true as possible, and well illustrated 
with examples of the actions of parents and 
teachers and friends he trusts. 

Dr. Goodykoontz concluded with this brief 
summary: ‘To realize one’s best self, a person 
needs to know how to use the tools with which 
he can keep on learning; he needs to know how 
to keep well; he needs long-time interests that 
make him more interesting and more useful; 
he needs a set of standards by which to steer 
his course. Schools and homes together face 
a heavy assignment in providing education 
equal to such requirements.” 


Devotiou to Democracy 


President C. A. Dykstra, of the University 
of Wisconsin, gave the convention’s closing 
address, using as his subject, Devotion to 
Democracy. In part, President Dykstra said: 

“The question we face is whether it is possi- 
ble today by democratie devising to reproduce 
in some way the economic integration which 
characterized our early days and made possible 
the idea of a developing democracy. Our 
Nation finds itself split tito groups which are 
at war with each other on political, social, and 
economic fronts. Can we reereate some vis- 
ible unity which will pervade our pluralistie 
structure and give its parts the consciousness 
of cohesion, of belonging together in spite of 
differences? The task of democratic states- 
manship is not to utter hollow sermons on 
morality, but to offer concrete institutional 
goals that will confirm the righteous claims of 
the people and challenge their capabilities and 
their devotion to a common cause. 

“We must remember that there is no more 
guarantee in any other system than in the 
democratic way. Hxploitation rears its head 
everywhere under all systems. There is no 
safety in life—it is always in danger and 
always dangerous. Nor is liberty automatic 


Every system of life has to be on the watch. 
Democracy must prevent a dangerous growth 
of individual power whether political, social, 
or economic. It uses various devices to do 
this—eleetions and regulation, for instance, 
and taxation. It may even prohibit the 
investment of excessive wealth through the 
inheritance duties. It must prevent the 
abuse of political or administrative power 
Whenever functions are socialized. Democ- 
racy must forever tackle the present; it can- 
not hope to promise the solution of future 
problems in advance. To operate and pre- 
serve a system of liberty in a changing world 
depends in some part on good hiek and in 
large degree on the courage and capacity for 
liberty of the people and its leaders. Democ- 
racy after all is not anarchy but a form of 
government and a way of life. ‘It is needless 
to invoke justice and peace unless we attempt 
to implant them in a world through coherent 
and working institutions.’ ” 
ae * * * * 


“The fathers quite evidently were con- 
cerned with the preparation of the people for 
self-government. They feared that paper 
guaranties of freedom were not enough. 
Washington wrote in his farewell address ‘In 
proportion as the structure of government 
gives force to public opinion it is essential 
that publie opinion should be enlightened. 
Promote then, as an object of primary impor- 
tance, institutions for the diffusion of knowl- 
edge. Knowledge is in every country the 
surest basis of public happiness. In one in 
which the measures of government receive 
their impressions so immediately from the 
sense of the community as ours it is propor- 
tionately essential. To the security of a free 
constitution it contributes in various ways.’ 
To Jefferson the schoolhouse was the fountain 
head of happiness, prosperity, and good 
government and education was ‘a holy cause.’ 
Although the founders did not live to see 
their ideals of education carried out their 
thought and purpose are clear. 

“When publie schools and universities were 
finally established several generations later, 
however, Americans were thinking in local 
rather than in national terms, and of an 
immediately useful and a somewhat private 
kind of education. Stress was laid upon 
individual rights and individual liberty; the 
sense of national responsibility did not weigh 
heavily upon those who sought their fortunes 
in the wilderness. No national educational 
leader or system appeared. The great leaders 
of American enterprise did not turn their 
attention to education until the day of great 
private endowments appeared on the horizon. 
Education was entrusted to local inspiration, 
leadership, and control. 

* * * * * 

“Today, in spite of its origins in State and 
local enterprise and its early reaction against 
the cultural outlook of the founders, public 
education is once more concerned with the 
national cconomy and interest and with those 
ideals of national unity of thought and pur- 
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pose which are Nation-wide in their reach. 
The struggle between centralism and partic- 
ularism, between collective and private inter- 
est will never end but education has a certain 
responsibtlity for keeping the conflict within 
the domain of exact knowledge, good will, and 
the democratie process and of contributing to 
the formulation of wise publie poliey. 

“In some sense, then, American ecucation 
faces a very real decision. It cannot help but 
recognize how widespread is the . teaching 
throughout the world which by precept and 
implication throws overboard the whole theory 
and method of democracy. It must see that 
the values, which we have taught in America 
for generations, no longer produce a proper 
understanding of the world as we find it. We 
keep putting new wine into old bottles instead 
of getting a new orientation. The dictators 
are not making this mistake. They are culti- 
vating a common niterest and a new goal. 
Thev are teaching the doctrine that to save 
one’s life one must lose it in devotion to a 
common social ideal. 

“Not long since a profound student of this 
country who was born in Europe but has lived 
here for more than 30 years gave it as his 
opinion ‘that Americans do not think of the 
United States in the way that other peoples 
think of their homeland. They know little 
about it, feel little responsibility for it, and 
have no vital selfless interest in it. They are 
not conscious of their citizenship nor do they 
feel the urge for participation in their common 
concerns. Their educational system does 
little to instill any of these necessary national 
participating qualities.’ Such a pronounce- 
ment may be overdrawn but it was made in all 
good faith and in great seriousness by a 
naturalized citizen who loves his adopted land. 
If such a charge is true in any degree, it is time 
to take counsel together. True, war would 
change this indifference for a time but only 
temporarily. Our sense of common purpose 
and common sacrifice must be a lasting and 
constant active sentiment whieh does not 
waver. Only a conscious educational program 
can effect such a result. 

“Such a program calls first of all for an 
understanding of democracy as a way of life 
and a nourishing of the underlying valies 
upon which society depends for its existence. 
Second, it requires that we live in the present as 
well as in the past and that we face the future. 
We cannot plan for the past or act init. Our 
education must be concerned with coming 
generations as well as with the present. It 
must take account of advancing knowledge; it 
cannot fall under the dead hand. In the words 
of the Educational Policies Commission, 
‘Edueation involves the dissemination of 
knowledge, the Hberation of minds, the devel- 
opment of skills, the promotion of free inquir- 
ies, the encouragement of the creative and 
inventive spirit, and all the establishinent of 
wholesome attitudes toward order and 
ehange—all useful in the good life for each 
person’ and necessary to an American society 
in the world of nations. 


“The challenge America faces today in a 
world of warring philosophies 1s clear-cut— 
can we make the demoeratie idea and process 
work in such a way that we can achieve secu- 
rity in a social organization which will maintain 
freedom? Do we have to kill one to get the 
other? Education must face this issue or lose 
its liberty and its opportunity. 

“Most of us today are anti-Fascist and con- 
versely we are the defenders of the democratie 
way. Everywhere lip service is given to the 
American dream. This is not enough—to 
hate despotism is not to guarantee freedom— 
to be anti-Fascist is not equivalent to being pro- 
democratic. Democracy needs an offense as 
well as a defense if it is to score a victory. 
Such an offense will apply the ineaning and 
implication of democracy to the time in which 
we live—and then act. Only a dynamic 
deniocracy can cope with a fact facing fascism. 
Only a whole people accepting responsibility 
for action can meet on even terms a totali- 
tarian mechanisn1 which uses all the instru- 
ments of power to bring a nation to the realiza- 
tion of a cooperative goal. Our best defense 
for democracy in a world hurtling toward 
totalitarianism is a sound offense which 
attacks the conditions which give rise to such 
a solution. In a moment of emergency the 
local defenders of our peace and order through 
the police radio hear the broadeast ‘calling all 
cars—calling all cars.’ This is such a 
moment in world history—a time of danger to 
the democratic way. Everywhere through- 
out the length and breadth of this great land 
we need to hear a strong signal sending out a 
message in thundering tones ‘calling all 
Americans—calling all Americans.’ Our 
devotion to democracy must produce a dyna- 
mic democracy. * * *” 


Congress to Move 


The 1940 convention of the National Con- 
gress will be held at Omaha, Nebr., according 
to action taken by the executive committce. 

Offices of the National Congress are being 
moved from Washington, D. C. to Chicago, 
following action taken at the convention 
and plans that had been under way for some 
time in the board for such a transfer. 


OuGa A. JONES 


* 


Syllabus Available 


A syllabus on Curriculum Construction for 
the Handicapped, prepared at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, in conneetion with 
courses on the education of the handicapped, 
is available, according to announcement 
(10 cents to cover postage), from the author, 
Clarence R. Athearn, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. The 
syHabus is in mimeographed form, and in- 
cludes 150 pages. 
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Excursions to the train yard and to the railroad st 


ation were a part of this group work in transportation. 


The Primary Unit—An Aid to Children’s Progress 


by Mary Dabney Davis, Specialist in Nursery—Kindergarten—Primary Education 


* HK %& “Failed-to-pass”” and “repeat-the- 
: grade’ have climaxed the first 
qt be sehool year of approximately one of 
every four first-grade children in 
the conventional school. Based chiefly upon 
the generally accepted idea that all first 
graders must master the skill of reading, the 
promotion barrier has caused many young 
ehildren to start their school life with a sense 
of defeat that is difficult to erase later on. 
Many steps have been taken to adjust the 
school requirements, the teaching methods, 
and the grouping of children to current knowl- 
edge of how children best grow and develop. 
Successful experiments with the primary unii 
and primary school are apparently providing a 
setting in which beginning school experiences 
ean be adjusted to remove failure. ‘Grade’ 
and “promotion” barriers are removed, chil- 
dren are placed in classes with others of like 
interests and age, well prepared teachers build 
the sehool program to fit the individual and 
class needs and successful progress is assured 
for each child at his own rate of learning. 
The primary unit is a practical application of 
the philosophy underlying the modern school 
which maintains that the schools must begin 
with children as they are, and must provide 
an environment favorable to their growth and 
development. 


Current interest in the primary unit centers 
upon the way school officials develop the 
organization, how it operates and how success- 
ful it is proving to be. The following brief 
descriptions, based upon school visits and 
reports may be amplified from the publications 
listed. Many of the most significant steps 
in the development of primary units, however, 
are described as memoranda, outlines, and 
record forms which indicate the concentrated 
effort of teachers, principals, supervisors, and 
superintendents to study children and give 
them a fair start in their school life. 
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The school systems that will be mentioned 
are by no means all of those either conducting 
their primary school on the unit basis or 
tending in that direetion. Many are experi- 
menting with one detail or another of the 
program. No one suggests that a final plan 
has been achieved, or that there is any one 
approaeh to needed adjustments in the sehool 
organization that would fit all school systems. 
Such uniformity is neither desirable nor 
possible. With the teaehers and schools, as 
with the children, adjustments must begin 
where they are and with their individual 
interests and problems. 


Preliminary Steps 


Many and varied studies and experiments 
have preceded the elimination of grade lines 
and promotions in school systems developing 
the primary unit. Among steps taken in 
approaching the general organization have 
been surveys of first-grade failures, adjust- 
ments in promotion standards, changes in 
regulations controlling sehool entrance, a 
ehange from semiannual to annual promo- 
tions, postponement of formal instruction in 
sehool subjects, emphasis upon behavior 
development and individual development in 
teaching method and in the construction of 
new report cards, the assignment of teachers 
for a period of 2 or 3 years to the same group 
of children, efforts to harmonize kindergarten 
and first-grade teaching methods, the organi- 
zation of preprimary classes for slow-learning 
6-year-olds, and the withdrawing of primary 
grades from a platoon organization. The 
following reports illustrate some of these 
approaches. 

During the early years of the depression a 
special study was made in Minneapolis of the 
rate of first-grade failure. Serious difficulty 
for many children was apparent by a percent- 


age of 15.8 first-grade failure compared to a 5.1 
percent of failure for all elementary grades 
and a range in first-grade failure among school 
buildings that went as high as 32.6 percent. 
On the basis of a study conducted by the 
curriculum department of pupils who failed in 
first grade, certain recommendations were 
made to help eliminate at least part of such 
failure. The principals and teachers of eight 
elementary schools formed into an experi- 
mental group to try out some of the recom- 
mendations. They made an attempt to sub- 
stitute standards of all-round child growth for 
the single standard of skill in reading as the 
basis of promotion. They investigated the 
possibility of some form of cumulative records. 
They made adjustments in the reading pro- 
gram of the 1-B grade. They studied the 
feasibility of print-script writing in relation to 
reading. They summarized their findings on 
such points as a plan of organization, equip- 
ment and materials, a testing program and a 
plan for reporting pupil progress. 

With the revision of the curriculum in 
Rochester about 6 years ago, the teachers and 
principals felt a need for improved promotional 
practices. Neither semiannual nor annual 
promotion plans had proved satisfactory in 
attaining the objeetive of continilous progress 
for the pupils. There had been, however, 
successful experience at the primary level with 
a pre-primary transition class between kinder- 
garten and first grade and also with the assign- 
ment of teachers for 2 years with the same 
group of primary children. This experience 
suggested a grade unit plan for promotion. 
The plan fitted well with the organization of 
the eurriculum into series of ‘centers of inter- 
est”? at all age levels and four promotional 
units were set up—kindergarten through 
grade 3, grade 4 through 6, grade 7 through 9, 
and the 10th through the 12th grade. Cumu- 
lative record cards were developed to record 
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Individual interests in books and individual 
reeords of progress help develop reading skill. 


basic and continuing personal histories for each 
child and to report pupil progress in the cur- 
riculum ‘“eenters of interest.’”? Adjustments 
were also made in the periodie reports of 
children’s progress to parents. 

In Pittsburgh Schools for the fall of 1935 the 
following announcenient was given: 

“Nine elementary schools in Pittsburgh are 
enrolling between cight and nine hundred 
kindergarten and primary grade children in 
‘activity centers’ to provide better articula- 
tion between the kindergarten and first grade. 
The transfer from the atmosphere of freedom 
in the kindergarten to the strain and stress of a 
platoon school seemed too sudden and severe. 
Changes in teaehing personnel, in equipment, 
in eurriculum and teaching method have been 
made gradually to adapt the program to the 
children’s needs. The Child Guidance Clinie 
has determined the children’s reading readi- 
ness so that the approach to reading may be 
adapted to the children’s abilities. The goal 
anticipated by teachers and principals is that 
at the end of 2 years the children will be as 
far along in the usual skills and, in addition, 
will have other highly desirable qualities 
usually undeveloped such as independence of 
thought, experience in problein solving, social 
ability to get along with other children and 
in new and intried situations.” 


Practices Vary 


Using the previous reports as an indication 
of the background, experiences, and interests 
with which schools approach administrative 
reorganization, one is prepared for the variety 
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of adjustments of the reorganization to local 
conditions. Again recognizing that succcss- 
ful changes depend upon the interest and 
conviction of those upon whom the immediate 
responsibility rests, it seems natural to find 
variations in the development of the program 
among schools in the same system. With the 
exception of the smaller school systems, the 
organization of the primary unit usually 
starts in but a few buildings. About a fourth 
of the Minneapolis schools are now working 
on that basis. 

Grades included in the unit are usually 
kindergarten through grade 3, though kinder- 
garten and grade 1 or grades 1 and 2, consti- 
tute the unit in some schools. Where there 
is no kindergarten, the grades complete the 
group. There seems to be a tendency to 
wish that all children could begin their school 
experience at the 5-year level giving them the 
advantage of that period of adjustment in the 
primary unit. 

To avoid the implication of promotion 
whieh is connected with the word “grade”, 
the terms “‘school year”, “class’’, and “group” 
are used, for example—“‘first vear of school’, 
“second class’, and “first-year group.” For 
purposes of statistical reporting, however, 
several school officials state that the word 
“grade” is used. This is both a matter of 
ewrent, local convenience and of providing 
information comparable with other school 
systems. Enrollments for these “grades” are 
based largely upor the number of years the 
children have been in school. 

The grouping of children seems to be chiefly 


on the basis of social maturity or of chrono- 
logieal age. ‘Social Maturity” in the Los 
Angeles program is defined as “children who 
are like-minded, have common interests, have 
reached about the same degree of maturity as 
regards social habits and are lkely to live 
together happily and sueeessfully.”” Being 
homogeneous in social maturity does not, 
however, mean that the group will be homo- 
geneous in chronological age or in intelligence. 
A chronological age-range of 3 years and a 
range in I. Q.’s from 75 to 110 and over are 
granted as possible in the Los Angeles pro- 
gram and defended as resembling an average 
group in adult life. The teacher then assumes 
responsibility for finding ont all she can about 
each child by test and observation and for 
teaching at all levels, depending upon the 
needs of the children in her group. Children 
who seem to be misfits may he moved from 
one group to another if the new assigninent 
puts them in a more congenial atmosphere for 
growth. 

Children who enter at 5 years of age in the 
kindergarten are generally expected to remain 
4 vears in the primary unit while those who 
enter at 6 will spend but 3 years. But in one 
school system provision is made for a maxi- 
mum of 1 vear of acceleration and 2 years of 
slow progress. 

Practice varies again in the length of time 
teachers remain with their groups of children. 
In some school systems they spend but 1 year 
with a class, in other schools they remain 2 
years with the same group, and in still another 
school system the teachers and children are 
together during the 4 years of the unit with 
such changes in the enrollment as naturally 
occur. 

Some of the Values 


The major emphasis of all proponents of the 
primary unit is directed toward the teacher’s 
study of individual children. Such study, 
followed with adjustments for cach child dur- 
ing his earliest years, should help to avoid later 
problems and build in children an active ex- 
pectancy of happy, normal growth and ad- 
vaneement. in Gleneoe the study of each 
child brings the parent immediately into the 
program through conferences. Reports, which 
are a constant ehallenge to the teachers’ pro- 
fessional growth, include a report on the per- 
sonality and behavior of each ehild which is a 
yearly addition to the cumulative record, re- 
ports of advancement in school subjects and 
activities, reports of physical condition and of 
objective tests of intelligence, school readiness, 
and achievements. First-grade failures have 
been abolished as undesirable from a mental 
health standpoint. Nonreaders, whose diffi- 
cultics seem to be due to factors other than 
those of maturation, are given special remedial 
assistance as they continue in the primary 
division. 

Jn refuting the criticism that a ‘“‘no-failure 
school” is one where you promote everybody 
and the children don’t have to learn anything, 
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Some Problems and Trends 


Whither the Rural School? 


by Katherine M. Cook, Chief, Division of Special Problems 


% % H%& Straws in the wind which seem to 


be of eurrent moment: indicate in- 
it i creased interest in the education of 
eae & much negleeted half of the chil- 
dren of the United States, namely, those living 
and going to school in rural or sparsely settled 
communities. The yearbook of the American 
Association of School Administrators for 1939 
was devoted to a consideration of problems and 
progress in the field of rnral and village eduea- 
tion. The International Institute of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, devoted its 
yearbook for 1938 to a discussion of Rural 
Edneation and Rural Society in the United 
States and in most of the countries of the world. 
Last, but perhaps most important to the chil- 
dren concerned, at least two-thirds of the 
States are, or have been during recent years, 
showing definite indications of activity of one 
type or another—all in the direction of im- 
proving the educational facilities available in 
these arcas. 

Steadily and consistently over a long period 
of years the population of the United States 
has been moving from rural into urban areas. 
Desirable, even essential, as the reasons for 
this migration generally are, the result is that 
rural areas as a whole have thereby become 
bereft of their original resources including those 
which are to be measured not economically 
only but also, and most significantly, in terms 
of human ability. At the same time rural 
areas must shoulder an undiminished, gen- 
erally an increased, burden of taxation, if even 
minimum public serviees are to be maintained. 
In other words, the resourees of the country 
are constantly drawn upon to replenish those 
in the cities while compensation toward the 
upkeep of services is either entirely wanting 
or, as in certain States which aim to preserve 
equitability of soeial services—inadequate. 

Among these services public education ranks 
high in importance as well asin cost. Indeed, 
lack of adequate educational facilities may be 
classed as among the causes as well as the 
results of migration from country to city 
areas. Much has been said and written about 
the economic urge which has sent eountry 
boys and girls cityward; much about the “lure 
of the bright lights” involving cultural and 
recreational facilities as well as the less sub- 
stantial attractions. If it were possible to 
estimate the loss to the coultryside involved, 
in the quality as well as the number and poten- 
tial economie contribution of the people who 
have left it to seek better educational oppor- 
tunities for their children, it might well be that 
education, like Abou ben Adhein’s name, leads 
ali the rest. It is certain that in addition to 
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the economie loss involved in the migration 
from farm to city the loss in educational leader- 
ship, a quality much needed in the country, is 
a significant one. Jt may well account for the 
apparent inertia of a part of the rural popnla- 
tion in edueational progress. 


Uuderprivileged Educatioually 


At any rate there remains this large propor- 
tion of our school populatiou—impressive in 
numbers as in potential resourees—admittedly 
underprivileged educationally. Not much 
need be said here about the conditions that 
influenced, throughout the years, intelligent, 
far-seeing parents to seck elsewhere the edueca- 
tional advantages not available to their chil- 
dren in the country, even to the point of break- 
ing home and family ties. The story is 
familiar to observers as well as students of 
educational conditions. 

Only last month, in Scnoo. Lire, there is 
a clue to one of the most significant reasons 
for inferior schools in the country. It shows 
graphically how but 38 percent of the teachers 
of one- and two-teacher schools in the open 
country have 2 or more vears of college edu- 
eation—the generally accepted minimum for 
reasonably qualified teachers, while 91 percent 
of the teachers in the large cities are as well 
or better qualified (data for 1936). The old 
adage—as the teacher so is the school—still 
holds good, but more particularly in the small 
schools, as the world knows. Logie would 
dictate that higher qualified rather than 
under qualified teachers were desirable if 
similar results are sought. Yet this lack of 
qualified teachers with its almost inevitable 
sequence of lower standards in instruction is 
still the erux of the rural school situation. 
Constructive progress toward the improve- 
ment of sehools tn rural communities then 
may be expected to have as its ultimate ob- 
jective the improvement of instruction. 
Otherwise it would be beside the point. 


Reorganization Inuportant 


It would be difficult to characterize any 
one of the progressive movements in rural 
education now under way as the “most im- 
portant.” Education in the United States is 
organized in 48 different State systems each 
designed to meet different conditions, re- 
sources, ideals, and traditions. The degree of 
importance of any procedure depends on the 
situation in which it operates. It is, however, 
safe to sav that among the most sigiuficant 
wnovements toward improvemeut of school 


conditions in rural areas in the United States 
and one fundamental in the majority of States, 
is that toward long time, State-wide planning 
for reorganizetion of school aduniinistrative 
units, usually aceompanied or preceded by 
transfer of & substantial proportion of school 
support from local to State sources. The goal 
of this movement is State-wide, i. e., includ- 
ing all areas and children within 2@ State, 
rather than local-district-wide provision for 
financing a complete or ‘‘standard” school 
program. Such a program would provide for 
professional adininistration and supervision; 
for an enriched curricular program ineluding 
adaptation to the environment and experiences 
of the children concerned; for adequate facili- 
ties in buildings and equipment; and other 
essentials. 

During the past 5 vears State-wide surveys 
have been made in a number of States. Ten 
such surveys have been made as cooperative 
projects of the Office of Ecueation and State 
departments of education, with a view to 
studying existing educational conditions with- 
in the respective States to determine the 
possibilities for the organization of satisfac- 
tory schools and loeal school units—ineluding 
both administrative and attendance areas. 
The plans contemplate for each State school 
systems of adequate size and population to 
offer equitable educational facilities to all of 
the children as well as equitable distribution 
of the financial burden involved in their sup- 
port. They involve a pooling of effort—the 
principle underlying publie support of schools 
—on a State-wide and areas-wide rather than 
district-wide seale. The consummation of 
the plans resulting from these studies is of 
course for full realization in the future. How- 
ever, progress toward it is underway. 

Interpreted liberally it may be considered 
an extension of the consolidation or centrali- 
zation movement in which some progress has 
been made in every State—notable progress 
in many—to reach a larger number of chil- 
dren, additional areas, and to finanee and 
adininister the schools on & more deniocratic 
basis. The practice prevailing in most States 
of combining adjacent districts on majority 
yote of the people concerned, while demo- 
eratie in conception, has not proved demo- 
cratic in actual practice. Rather it has re- 
sulted in the formation of favored districts 
here and there, favored in taxable wealth 
and in a population with progressive ideals in 
education. Hundreds of ecbildren living in 
regions outside the borders of these centraliza- 
tions, often on the very periphery of the 
newly formed districts, were even worse off 
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after than before separation from the larger 
and more prosperous area. 

Moreover, there has been a very natural 
tendency, often necessary for success, to con- 
fine the proposed centralizations to those dis- 
tricts able to afford more commodious and 
better equipped buildings, an end too often 
confused with the more substantial objective 
of improved instruction. Hence the means 
rather than the end was occasionally satisfac- 
tory. That mistakes have been made in the 
name of school consolidation, now of course 
widely recognized, does not detract materially 
from the substantial gain in educational prog- 
ress which has resulted from it. It has facili- 
tated improved elementary educational facili- 
ties for literally millions of children and has 
brought high sehools within accessible dis- 
tance to thousands formerly without such 
advantages. 

The dramatic progress of the centralization 
movement during the past 20 years has come 
from several causes. The country life move- 
ment under the leadership of Theodore Roose- 
velt, during his presidency, added emphasis to 
the growing realization of the need for enrich- 
ing country life, including education, under 
changing social conditions, a movement still 
under way. The rapidly increasing cnroll- 
ment in secondary schools throughout the 
country, though lagging in rural as compared 
with urban areas, had a marked effect. The 
net result has been a reduction In one-teacher 
schools during the period of approximately 
70,000, and an increase in centralized or con- 
solidated schools from 5,000 to 17,500. These 
figures do not, of course, tell the whole story of 
school centralization. Children in large num- 
bers are attending schools in districts other 
than those in which they reside and to whieh 
they are transported at public expense. In 
these as well as in eentralized schools facilities 
superior to those offered in the home districts 
are provided. The total number of children 
transported to school in 1936 as reported to the 
Office of Education was 314 million. No 
doubt it had reached at least 4 million in 19388. 


Improving Instruction 


Estimates made in the Office of Mducation 
indicate that at least as many children, 
namely, 4 million, are enrolled in one- and two- 
teacher open country schools. It is evident 
then, from the point of view of numbers alone, 
that not the least important of the several 
movements directed toward better schools in 
rural communities is that concerned directly 
with improving instruetion, applicable, of 
course, to the small as well as the larger 
schools, Curriculum development programs, 
usually under State leadership and State-wide 
in effect and State and local plans for profes- 
sional supervision are significant activities for 
achieving this goal. Mducation, if it is to 
have meaning for children, must be adapted 
to their experiences in the environment in 
which they live and attend school. One 
serious failure in education in the past in the 
small rural school especially, but often also 
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in the larger school, has been the following of 
curricula, courses, methods, materials of in- 
struction, and standards intended for and 
appropriate to urban schools, usually widely 
different in organization and facilities as well 
as environment. In some instances examina- 
tions, particularly those required at the close 
of the elementary school, were given by central 
authorities and were powerful incentives to 
teachers to follow procedures modeled after, 
if not the same as approved urban courses. 

“If the principle is sound that the task of 
modern education is to adapt instruction to 
the abilities and capacities of pupils, to build 
on the environment, the content of rural 
education must be taken from and adapted to 
the rural environment,’’) according to a recent 
statement of Dr. MWKandel. As the author 
explains this does not involve a policy of 
restricting the experiences of pupils to a 
narrow environment but rather a translation 
of the language of the school’s activities into 
one that has meaning to the learner. Enrich- 
ment of school programs, their adaptation to 
the abilities and experiences of children, are 
essentials of an equitable educational oppor- 
tunity for all children, whatever the com- 
munity in which they live. The achievement 
of these essentials under the different and 
more difficult situations to be met in small 
and often inadequately staffed rural schools 
has long been a serious obstacle to efficient 
instruction. 


Professional Supervision 


Professional supervision is generally con- 
sidered an effective aid in achieving the ob- 
jectives referred to above. In a number of 
States—New Jersey, Maryland, California, 
Virginia, for example—county supervisors, 
generally with State leadership and coopera- 
tion, are achieving efficient results in im- 
proving the content and method of instruc- 
tion. lLoeal district superintendents, super- 
visors, and principals achieve similar results 
under the administrative organization pre- 
vailing in other States, New York, for example. 
Curriculum enrichment in health, guidance, 
the social studies, the vocations, school and 
community projects, and the like; group 
organization plans adapted to the small 
school, primary and intermediate units, e. g., 
among otlier progressive movements, are 
reaching rural communities through profes- 
sional supervision. 

Here, then, are a few of the signs which 
seem to indicate more fundamental, remedial 
rather than palliative, procedures approaching 
greater equitability in educational facilities 
for children in rural areas, a consummation 
devoutly to be wished. The ultimate objec- 
tive is nothing newer than the well known 
one of Dr. Dewey that we provide for all 
ehitdren—rural and urban understood—what 
the best and wisest parent wants for his 
children. 


! Educational Yearbook, 1938, International Institute of 
‘Teachers College, Columbia University. I. L. Kandel, ed. 


Cultural Ties 


(Concluded froin page 292) 


Circulation of Literature 


The circulation of books, journals, and re- 
views of the United States in the other Amer- 
ican republics is distressingly limited ancl the 
same may be said regarding the circulation of 
their production in our country. We simply 
do not know each other’s literature. In this 
situation is revealed a project of large possi- 
bilities, for it is a realizable undertaking to 
translate and disseminate widely in inex- 
pensive editions the best histories, biogra- 
phies, scientific publications, and other liter- 
ature of our respective countries. 

The rapid growth in the United States of 
movements for health conservation, child 
welfare, and social improvement are paralleled 
in our neighboring countries. Inter-American 
cooperation in these areas already has ac- 
complished much, but much remains to be 
done. 

Educational and informative films, tran- 
scending as they do the barrier of language, 
constitute a uniquely effective medium for 
cultural exchange. 

Art and music offer broad opportunities for 
effective cooperation. The art of the United 
States is known only too little outside this 
country, while the artistic productions of the 
other American nations reach people of the 
United States to a limited extent. In some 
of the other American republics significant 
achievements in art are being realized and with 
these countries suitable exchange exhibits 
should be carried out. American music, 
other than popular dance music, has received 
little general hearing. Concerts and other 
forms of musical expression, as well as visits by 
individual artists, would contribute consider- 
ably to a diffusion of the knowledge of the 
culture of this country. The whole field of 
radio broadcasting offers almost unlimited 
possibilities for the increase of international 
understanding through effective cultural re- 
lations. 


Special Institutes 


In some of the capitals of the American 
Republics special institutes exist for intellec- 
tual cooperation with the United States; 
notably, in Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, 
Santiago, and Lima. There is a dearth of such 
institutions both in the south and here in the 
United States in contrast with the relatively 
large number of institutions which exist for 
the promotion of cultural relations with 
Europe. It is important that cooperation and 
encouragement be extended to these organi- 
zations and new ones created to the end that 
close cultural contacts may be maintained. 

The first 50 years of the Pan American 
Union will be celebrated in 1940, which year 
also will be the fourth centenary of the explo- 
rations of Franeisco Vazquez de Coronado in 
what is now the Southwestern portion of the 
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United States. These two occasions offer 
splendid opportunities to quicken in every 
conununity in the United States a livelier in- 
terest in Inter-American relations and to 
highly multiply the programs of cultural and 
intelectnal interchange between ourselves 
and our netghbors to the South. 


Rediscovering History 


One project which needs to be undertaken 
immediately might be designated as the re- 
discovery of our history. Al too frequently 
we have described our cultural evolution as 
though it had hac no relation to that of the 
other American Republics. Delegates from 
those countries at Lima indicated that the 
same practice prevails with thein. It is in- 
teresting to reflect that every school child in 
every American republic starts his history 
studies with the discovery of America by 
Columbus and the explorations that followed, 
but for him from that point the stream of 
history divides into separate nationalistic 
tributaries, each taking its own independent 
direction uninfluenced by the others. It 
might be added that the history of each na- 
tionalistic tributary is not infrequently so 
taught as to indicate that the main portion of 
the original cultural stream flows through it. 

As a matter of fact, there was a marked 
divergence between the developing civiliza- 
tions of our several countries, but the separa- 
tion never was as complete as some of our 
histories have suggested. The American 
Revolution, for example, strongly influenced 
the thinking and later action of the countries 
to the south, and their revolutions in turn 
greatly influenced our development. Again 
and again our cultural streams have inter- 
penctrated and in recent years with improved 
communications they have been steadily con- 
verging. There is need for new textbooks 
and new popular histories which adequately 
describe the inter-relations of our developing 
cultures and the enriching contribution each 
has made to the others. 

Many other ways of cooperation might be 
discussed, but these will suffice to illustrate 
the practical character of cultural relations. 

Our Government is performing its part in 
furthering the good-neighbor policy, but the 
good neighbor policy can never be carried to 
eompletion by Government action alone; it 
remains for the people to play their part. 
And the first obvious thing for persons to do 
who wish to be good neighbors is to make 
themselves known. It is evident, therefore, 
that the program of cultural relations is to be 
a people’s movement: A movement in which 
the citizens of the United States in collabora- 
tion with their neighbors will have the high 
privilege and satisfaction of building a peacc- 
ful, cooperative, and friendly inter-American 
world. 
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American Education Week 1939 


General Theme 


Education for the American Way of Life 


Daily Topies 


Sunday, November 5. . . . The Place of Religion in Our Democracy 
Monday, November 6. . . . Education for Sclf-Realization 
Tuesday, November 7 . . . Education for Human Relationships 


Wednesday, November 8 . 


Education for Economic Efficiency 


Thursday, November 9 . . . Education for Civie Responsibility 
Friday, November 10. . . . Cultivating the Love of Learning 
Saturday, November 11. . . Education for Freedom 


* * 


* * 


A Clear Responsibility— 
But How? 


*& %& % Education is not the exclusive busi- 

ness of school teachers nor is health 
i NW teaching confined to the schools, but 

by all rights of tradition and experi- 
ence, and through the advantage of organiza- 
tion, the function of health education of chil- 
dren of school age belongs to the schools, pub- 
lic or private. The report of the Educational 
Policies Commission of the National Educa- 
tion Association makes this plain, if it was not 
already understood. After listing the various 
services included in the education of the school 
child concerning health it says: 

“Tt is axiomatic that every school system 
should carry on a program of health instruc- 
tion . . . it is clearly a responsibility of the 
board of education and its professional staff. 

“Daily health inspection of each child by the 
teacher or nurse is clearly a school responsi- 
bility. 

“The provision of medical and dental exami- 
nations at regular intervals of the school 
earcer of each child constitutes a definite 
responsibility of school authorities.” 

So much for the agency which should con- 
duct health-cducation activities in schools. 
And now for the actual doing of this piece of 
work. 

It so happens that, in 1939, the plans for 
health cducation in schools have been admir- 
ably worked out by the Educational Poticies 
Commission, by a committee of the American 
Public Health Association, and by a com- 
mittee of State Directors of Health and 


Physical Education. The shaping _ ‘of _ the 
mechanism is complete. 

It also happens that the special training for 
engineers of the machinery involved has been 
admirably planned by representatives of the 
American School Health Association, the Na- 
tional Organization for Public Health Nurs- 
ing, and the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 

However, these indispensable directors and 
teachers of teachers are not being prepared for 
the very good (or bad) reason that schools 
cannot employ them. Likewise, the approved 
plans for improving the health of the school 
child, education’s first objective, are not put 
into effect because the schools cannot afford 
to put them into effect. 

It’s high time “the fire began to burn the 
stick, the stick began to whip the pig, and the 
pig began to go,” but the pig hardly stirs. 
It is true that funds for health work and even 
school health work are forthcoming for de- 
partments of health, State and local, but as 
yet only four State departments of education 
have been able to employ full-time specialists 
in health education, while the inadequacy of 
local funds for school purposes of any kind in 
many States renders the health-instruction 
program inadequate. It is to be hoped that 
not only will the inequality of opportunity for 
education in the States be equalized but that 
adequate funds for school health work will 
soon be available to State and local depart- 
ments of education. 

JamMES FrEDERICK RoGcers, M. D, 
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New Government Aids FOR TEACHERS 


by MARGARET F. RYAN 


kkk 


FREE PUBLICATIONS: Order free publications and other free aids listed from agencies issuing them 
COST PUBLICATIONS: Request only cost publications from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


enclosing remittance (check or moncy order) at time of ordering 


(The free supply is usually too limited to permit of furnishing copies for all members of classes or other groups) 


® Circulars of information on the history, 
geography, geology, flora and fauna, ac- 
comiodations, ete., of the following national 
parks have been revised: Crater Lake—Ore- 
gon; Grand Teton—-Wyoming; Hawaii; Las- 
sen and Sequoia—California; and Mount 
Rainier—Washington (see illustration). Free 
copies of these circulars may be had by 
writing to the National Park Service. 


® David Cushman Coyle is writing a series of 
pamphlets for the National Youth Adminis- 
tration designed to present reliable, non- 
technical information on social problems of 
general interest. The first two pamphlets m 
the serics—Depression Pioneers and Rural 
Youth are off the press and are available free 
from NYA headquarters in Washington. 


® Selected characteristics of hospital facilities 
in 1936, including those of general and special 
hospitals, hospital departments of tstitu- 
tions, mental hospitals, and tuberculosis hos- 
pitals, and trends in hospital development, 
1928-36, are presented in United States Pub- 
lic Health Bulletin No. 243, Hospital Facilities 
in the United States. 10 cents. 


® The oflicial map of the United States, 
revised by the General Land Office every 2 
vears by order of Congress, is available from 
the Superintendent of Documents at $2. 
Mounted on cloth, the map measures 5 by 7 
feet, and shows cities and towns, rivers and 
railroads, national parks and other Federal 
reservations, and the development of Iand in 
the United States during tle past 150 years. 


® Canada is the second best customer for 
United States products and is by far our lead- 
ing source of imports, according to a recent 
study of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Trading Under the Laws of Canada, 
Trade Promotion Series No. 176. 20 cents. 
Although the common law of England is the 
foundation of the jurisprudenee in both the 
Dominions and Provincial spheres, except in 
Quebee, which derived its legal system froin 
the Freneh codes, many variations have de- 
veloped, as in the United States, tr eonse- 
quence of legislative enactments adjusting the 
commercial laws to local and modern condi- 
tions. 


® The Superintendent of Doeuments has re- 
vised the following price lists of Government 
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Courtesy of the National Park Service 
Horseback party, Mount Rainier 
National Park. 


publications: Alaska and Hawaii, No. 60; hn- 
migratton—Naturalization, citizenship, aliens, 
races, No. 67; Plants—Culture of fruits, vege- 
tables, grain, grasses, and cereals, No. 44; 
Roads, No. 45; Standards of Weight and Meas- 
ure—Tests of metals, cement and concrete, 
iron, electricity, clays, photography, No. 64; 
Weather, Astronomy, and Meteorology, No. 
48. Free. 


@® From many and varied sources the Bureau 
of Foretgn and Domestic Commerce gathers 
information on new research projects in the 
field of marketing, prints the gist of state- 
ments by leaders in Government and in 
industry, reviews new business books and 
significant magazine articles, and lists new 
studies and statistical surveys on the 10th, 
20th, and 30th of each month in Domestic 
Commerce. Subscription rate: 36 issues and 
semiannual index $1 a year (foreign $2) in 
advance. Special rates for multiple subserip- 
tions for schools and business organizations 
are available on request. Remittances for 
subscriptions should be made payable to the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


@® From one-fifth to one-third or more of all 
farm families in most sections of the Great 
Plains have been foreed to apply for relief in 
recent years. Farming Hazards in the Drought 
Area, Research Monograph XVI of the Divi- 
ston of Social Research, Works Progress 
Administration, presents a detailed analysis 
of the agricultural situation in 13 widely 
separated counties in the Great Plains 
drought area and is based on an intensive 
analysis of the farm operations of a selected 
group of almost 1,000 farmers. An analysis 
was made of the rural rehabilitation problems 
of the areas studied in terms of specitice local 
conditions, and suggestions were formulated 
for a long time program of agricultural adjust- 
ment. Free copies are available from WPA 
headquarters, Washington. 


® The great majority of all accidents that 
occur in industry are preventable. Industrial 
Injuries to Women and Men, 1932 to 1934, 
Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 160, 10 cents, 
presents data from 19 States on injuries, on 
injured persons, industries in which the injury 
occurred, cause of injury, and wages and com- 
pensation, 
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Curriculum of the CCC 


by Howard W. Oxley, Director of CCC Camp Education 


%& & He “The educational activities to be 

organized in a given camp should 
fi be based upon the interests and 

the problems of the men.” This 
statement of the basic philosophy of education 
in the camps of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps was made in the handbook for CCC 
education published in 1934. Throughout the 
past 5 years, this thought has actuated camp 
advisers and others in their building up of a 
program of training in the camps. 

Step by step, a guidance procedure has been 
organized in the camps, the function of which 
is to seek out, interpret, and validate the 
interests and problems of the enrollees. Only 
upon such a basis can a valid curriculum be 
eonstructed, which ts in keeping with the basic 
philosophy that needs and interests shall 
dictate the content of the program. 

The needs and interests of enrollees in the 
eorps fall roughly into two general groups: 

1. Present interests and problems. 

(a) Problems of an individual and personal 
eharacter, the solutions of which are important 
to the individual’s future. 

(b) Individual interests 
eclucational work. 

(ec) Problems in the camp for which there is 
a eooperative responsibility on the part of the 
enrollees with the supervisory personnel for 
living and working tn the camp. 

2. Plans for reeonnecting themselves with 
normal life outside. These relate to: 

(a) Vocational interests. 

(b) Opportunities for employment. 

(c) Reestablishment of home and family 
relationships. 

It is true that in the best sense of the 
word the entire life of the enrollee in eamp is 
edueational. However, the educative effec- 
tiveness of these proeesses cannot be left to 
ehanee. There must be an organized educa- 
tional program whieh converts each phase of 
eaimp life into a definite teaching and learning 
situation. By utilizing all aetivittes of eamp 
life and work, the CCC watehword, “Learning 
by Doing,” can be more fully realized. 


and needs _ for 


Analysis Made 


In order to translate the needs and in- 
terests of the enrollees in a given camp into a 
workable plan of training, an analysis of the 
training possibilities in the eamp and available 
tothe campismade. These include: 

(a) Prevoeational and occupational training 
on the work project and on the camp overhead. 
The average work project includes approxi- 
mately 65 different jobs which may be made 
the basis of training for occupations outside 
the corps, while the eamp operating overhead 
offers from 9 to 12 separate jobs. A large 
percentage of the training needs of the en- 
rollees of the camp can be met by job training 
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TRAINNG = IN 
USE OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


AW INTERRELATED PROGRAM 


CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CORPS CAMPS 
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connected with the various tasks, together 
with related training during leisure time. <A 
few cxamples are as follows: Cooking in the 
eamp kitchen, stenography in the company 
and work projeet offices, truck driving im 
camp and on the project, retail sales in the 
eamp eanteen, masonry, surveying, tractor 
and heayy maehinery operation, landscaping, 
terracing, and the like, on the work project. 
Related subjeets are bustness English and 
mathematics, blueprint reading, drafting, 


ccupahio nalinformation, 
ecreation 


Full use is made of every train- 


and the like. 
ing possibility, whatever the relative degree 
of potential skill. 

(b) Occupational and prevoeational train- 


ing during leisure time. Not all of the train- 
ing needs of a group of 200 enrollees ean be met 
by training on tle jobineamp. Where train- 
ing is needed which cannot be so provided, 
classes during leisure time in camp or in nearby 
cooperating sehools are organized. Equip- 
ment is provided and instructors drawn from 
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the camp staff or from the outside. Where it 
is impossible to provide instruction in the 
eainp the micn are transported to nearby 
schools whose services are usually reimbursed 
or often secured on a free basis. Practice 
work is provided where necessary in order to 
simulate true working conditions. 

(c) Remedial and related academic training. 
Approximately 100,000 or 35 percent of cnroll- 
ces in the corps have not completed the work 
of the elementary grades. A program of 
remedial elementary work is provided for this 
group, leading to the granting of eighth-grade 
diplomas for a large number of men. In 
addition, the large need for academic work re- 
lated to prevocational and occupational 
training is provided for during leisure time. 
Tn view of the fact that less than 44 of 1 perecnt 
of enrollees separated from the service return 
to school, greater emphasis is placed upon 
removing functional deficiencies than upon 
working for school credits. In order to mect 
the needs of a very large percentage of those 
needing further elementary training and 
related training, there has been evolved for 
use in the camps a functional elementary 
program. This program is built around 4 series 
of six work books in language usage and the 
same number in clementary arithmetic. The 
language-usage program aims to integrate the 
teaching of reading, both oral and silent; 
peninanship; spelling, vocabulary; grammar; 
and, through the use of graded suppiemental 
readings, social studies. The vocabulary is 
sect at 4,000 words, scientifically determined. 
Grammar is not taught as such, but is intro- 
duced as usage in accordance with a difficulty 
scale of 78 items. Camp life is the integrating 
interest factor. 

(d) The larger field of social adjustment is 
not neglected in the curriculum of the corps. 
The avocational ficld is well covered by arts 
and crafts clubs, dramatics, and music, both 
as mstructed groups and spontaneous activi- 
ties. Regular instruction is provided in health 
and hygienc, which serves to fix the lessons 
learned through the healthful practices which 
camp regulations require, such as daily baths, 
deital inspection, and the like. All enrollecs 
receive instruction in first aid as a requirc- 
ment of the camp. Activities which emphasize 
the duties and privileges of citizenship are 
carried on. Ceremonies honoring men who 
have become 21 years of age are held. Leave 
is granted to permit voting by those eligible. 
Effort is made to emphasize the practical 
valucs of camp life in terms of good citizenship. 

The program in the camps seeks constantly 
to draw out the various pliases of camp life 
and define them in terms of the future ex- 
pericnce of the enrollee. ‘The Civitan Con- 
servation Corps in its essence, both in camp 
and on the work project, is a training program. 
The efforts of those responsible for the training 
in the camps look toward extracting the maxi- 
mum of training value from the life and work 
of the camp and adding to it such additional 
training as will meet the needs and problems 
of the enrollces of the camp. 
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Excerpts from Report 


Chicago’s Adult Education 


The Anericanization department of the 
Chicago Board of Education has developed 
its services tremendously since it was organ- 
ized in 1917, until today 9,000 students avail 
themselves of the opportunities offered in these 
elasses, according to Supt. William H. Johnson. 

“An inereased number of classes this year 
has resulted in an additional enrollment of 
over 2,000 students. Among the more than 
9,000 in these groups are native born from 
57 countries. 

“The students range from 17 to 88 years of 
age. The largest number of students, nearly 
3,000, are between the ages of 40 and 50, 
and approximately 100 are over 70 ycars of 
age. : 

“At the end of cach school year, certificates 
and diplomas are given to many of these 
menand women. At the last commencement, 
about 700 certificates and diplomas were 
distributed. 

“The adult education movement is becoin- 
ing so well recognized, throughout the United 
States that it prescnts a challenge to every 
public-school system. The needs and demands 
of adults for general education as well as for 
specialized training are increasing throughout 
our Nation,” Superintendent Johnson states. 


Speech-Improvement Classes 


“The work of the spceech-improvement 
classes in the evening high schools divides 
itself into two types: The first and largest 
provides training for the foreign-born students 
who are sufficiently advanced to take up 
high-school work, but who have a noticeable 
foreign accent, and necd, particularly, prac- 
tice in English pronunciation; the second 
assists the American-born students whose 
English is faulty and indistinct. 

“Several of the evening schools have special 
classes for the foreign born in which the 
emphasis is placed on minimizing foreign 
accent, acquiring American idiom, vocabulary 
growth, and developing a fluency in everyday 
speech. Phonic exercises, much class expres- 
sion, and practice in the rhythm of English 
specch form a part of the classroom procedure. 


Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing Classes 


‘Classes for the deaf and for those who are 
so hard of hearing that they are unable to 
hear speech except when it is greatly ampli- 
fied, are provided in the Austin, Englewood, 
Fenger, and Schurz evening high schools. 

“In these classes no attempt is made to 
teach anything execpt the technique of lip 
reading. Almost all of these students lost 
their hearing after they had reached adult- 
hood. ‘Their speech is satisfactory, but they 
are seriously handicapped, both socially and 
economically, because of their hearing defect. 
The skill in lip reading which these adults ac- 


quire gives them a new lease on life, and in 
addition, opportunities for bettering their 
cmployment are greatly increased. 


Evening Elementary Classes 


“Approximately 6 percent of the evening 
school adults are in the elementary depart- 
ment. They are divided into two distinet 
groups—-The American-born who wish to add 
to the meager education they had received 
when they were compelled for one reason or 
another to drop out of school in their child- 
hood, and the forcign-born who enroll in 
Americanization classes in order to study the 
English language and prepare for citizenship. 
These adults may receive eighth-grade diplo- 
mas and citizenship papers, and frequently 
continue in the high-school! departments. 

“The Americanization elasses each year ex- 
pedite the naturalization of some 750 foreign- 
born persons who are anxious to qualify for 
citizenship. A visit to an average Americani- 
zation class will disclose 30 or 40 men and 
women of all ages and stations in life. Most 
of them have been in the United States less 
than a year, and some of them only a few 
weeks. Many of them had aequired an ex- 
cellent education in their native lands. Voca- 
tionally, they range from day laborers who 
work only intermittently, to officers of foreign 
banking houses. 


Adult Department 


“The school year 1937-388 revealed a de- 
cided increase in the adult departiment at*the 
Dante, the full-time day school for adults in 
the city. The membership today is twice 
what it was last year at this time. Almost 300 
students are enrolled. The increase is due 
in part to the foreign language newspapers, 
recommendations of former students, the 
central office, and the principals of schools. 
The following statistics are intcresting; 18 


nations are represented in this year’s 
enrollment. 
Students Students 
United States... 64 Yugoslavia______ 6 
[tay 33) Russia 3 
Ching 36° Japanese & 
Mexiconses22 222 45) Albania 2, 
Greece_________ 30) Chick 2 
Polina 16 Colombia. _____ 2, 
Germany-Aus- Braid 2 
{rine eee 12) Rumania_______ 6 
ILO, 8 — 
Czechoslovakia. 6 ht 281 


“The past year has shown a great change in 
the educational background of these students. 
More and more, the enrollment includes stu- 
dents who have graduated from a secondary 
school in their native land. In a reeent class, 
college graduates also were numbered among 
the members.” 
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Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards 


by Carl A. Jessen,! Specialist in Secondary Education 


%& %& %& Regional accrediting agencies of 

the United States, nearly 6 years 
i 'f ago, started a cooperative move- 

ment looking toward revision of 
standards for the accrediting of secondary 
schools. A committee was formed of repre- 
sentatives of the six associations which in 
their combed membership include all the 48 
States and the District of Columbia. Thus 
came into being the cooperative study of 
secondary school] standards. 

In the early period of the study it was not 
infrequently referred to as a study of college 
entrance. Such characterization of the study 
was not only loose; it was erroncous; for there 
hever was any intention on the part of those 
in charge of the study to make it an investiga- 
tion of college entrance. They had become 
increasingly aware that, valuable as the 
principle of accrediting had been in develop- 
ing American scecondary schools, it was in 
need of revision if it was to continue to serve 
the best interests of secondary education 
in this country. They were reminded of this 
need more often by their own experience 
than by the statements of those outside the 
accrediting bodies who thought they had 
discovered that something was wrong with 
the accrediting system; and that experience 
told them that the standards ought to be 
revised not only for the benefit of those who 
were going to college, but in the interest of all 
youth. 

As the plans for the study developed, the 
word “stimulation” found its way into the 
discussions with increasing frequency. In 
fact, it was mentioned approximately as often 
as accrediting. It came to be recognized 
more and more clearly that accrediting really 
was a problem which involved the continuous 
and progressive upbuilding of schools and that 
the stimulative factor might be emphasized 
with equal appropriateness whether accredit- 
ing were involved or not. And so it has fol- 
lowed rather naturally and logically that many 
of the schools and agencies which have put 
into operation the procedures developed by 
the cooperative study have done so for the 
purpose of stimulation and improvement and 
have not had interest in using the techniques 
for accrediting. 

For instance, the Maryland program, under 
which 30 schools have been evaluated, and the 
Virginia program, which has ineluded 19 
schools this year, have both been conducted 
for stimulation to improvement; in neither 
ease has acerediting been involved. On the 
other hand, there are the announced plans of 
the associations operating in the Middle At- 
lantic, the Southern, the North Central, and 
the Northwest regions of the United States to 


1 Mr. Jessen is secretary of the Cooperative Study of Sec- 
ndary School Standards. 
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This map shows the territory in which each of the regional associatious operates. The 
only State to have a double affiliation is Montana which is a member of both the North 
Central and Northwest Associations. 


use the cooperative study procedures in lieu 
of their present standards for the accrediting 
of schools, such use being variously optional, 
recommended, or mandatory within stated 
periods of time. 


The Guiding Principles 


Early in the deliberations of the committce 
in charge of the study extended considera- 
tion was given to the development of a set of 
guiding principles to deal with philosophy 
and objectives, pupil population and school 
community, plant, staff, educational program, 
and administration. These guiding  prin- 
ciples have undergone numerous revisions 
and are fundamental to the entire subsequent 
development of the study. They express the 
background from which have been developed 
the procedures and investigations here de- 
scribed. These guiding principles are stated 
in the Evaluative Criteria, the inanual known 
by the title How to Evaluate a Secondary 
School, and the forthcoming General Report 
of the Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards. These three volumes and the 
series of charts known as Educational Tem- 
peratures are the four major publications of 
the cooperative study. 


Check on Facilities 


The cooperative study has carefully can- 
vassed several types of methods which seemed 
to hold promise for correct evaluation of the 
efficiency of schools. One of these which 
readily suggests itself is a check of facilities. 


More background of experience is available 
with regard to this method than any other, 
since the standards under which schools have 
been accredited in the past have so largely 
inquired into the facilities provided. ‘The 
standards dealing with buildings and sites, 
libraries and laboratories are of this sort; 
similar, also, are the standards dealing with 
offerings, time requirements, teacher prepara- 
tion, and the conditions under which teaching 
is earricd on. The cooperative study by no 
means discarded the experience gained over 
a period of years by State and regional agen- 
cics in judging of the efficiency of education 
through a thorough check on the educational 
facilities and environment. Effort has been 
made to make this check more systematic, 
objective, and concrete through asking schools 
nuiecrous questions concerning the facilities 
available with respect to plant, teaching staff, 
administration, and general educational pro- 
gram both curricular and extracurricular. 
These questions are contained as check-list 
items in the publication of the study known as 
Evaluative Critcria. Schools check themselves 
on a three-point scale as to whether the provi- 
sions are present to a very satisfactory degree, 
are present to some extent, or are unsatisfac- 
tory or conipletely lacking. 


Check on Utilization 


The Evaluative Critcria carry the check 
significantly further when inquiry is made, as 
is the case with many of the check-list items, 
concerning the utilization of facilities. Thus, 
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instead of merely ascertaining whether certain 
types of records are kept, inquiry is made into 
the use of those records for guidanee and 
other purposes; a well-equipped, well-organ- 
ized library may be relatively useless if it is 
only seldom used by teachers and pupils; 
excellent courses of study may have been 
prepared, but they are of little value unless 
they influence the everyday work of the elass- 
room; teachers may be well trained aeademi- 
eally and professionally, but if they are not 
efficient teachers the pupils suffer; and so on. 
The Evaluative Criteria secure information not 
only regarding the presenee of facilities, but 
in no less measure regarding the use made of 
those facilities. 


Another Feature 


One other feature of the Hvaluative Criteria 
is that at the end of each major seetion oecurs 
a number of summarizing questions intended 
to bring out any important characteristies or 
evidences of growth whieh have not been ade- 
quately covered in the specifie check-list 
items. The following five questions appear- 
ing at the end of the section on guidance are 
illustrative of this feature: 

1. What are the best elements or character- 
isties of the guidance service? 

2. In what respeets is it least adequate or 
in greatest need of improvement? 

3. In what respects has it been improved 
within the last 2 years? 

4. What improvements are now being made 
or are definitely planned for the immediate 
future? 

5. What scientifically eondueted studies 
has the school made of its own problems in 
this field within the past 8 years or is it now 
making? 


Visiting Committee 


Finally there are contained in the Evalua- 
tive Criteria items which are labeled “Evalua- 
tions.” These are inserted throughout the 
various sections for the use of a visiting com- 
mittce. The members of this committee 
(usually three or more educators who have 
been trained in the use of the Evaluative 
Criteria), after spending 2 or more days in a 
school checking on the facilities and their 
utilization, fill in their evaluations on a five- 
point scale. While variations in the visiting 
program may oceur, it is an integral part of the 
procedure in acerediting a school and is a 
useful part of evaluating a school for purposes 
of stimulation regardless of acerediting. The 
visiting committee brings into the proeedure 
that expert judgment froni an unbiased source 
without which no evaluation can have satis- 
factory validity. 

Throughout the United States hundreds of 
individual edueators have participated in one 
or more evaluations as members of visiting 
committees. The cooperative study first in- 
troduced the visiting procedure 3 years ago 
into 200 schools whieh were evaluated experi- 
mentally that year. During the last 2 years 
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the regional and State programs have given 
this opportunity to numerous others who have 
assisted in evaluations supervised by trained 
evaluators connected with the cooperative 
study. 


Judging the School 


Ever sinee it began to talk, the cooperative 
study has emphasized the importance of 
evaluating each school in keeping with its 
objectives. It is obvious, for instance, that a 
private school preparing a seleeted ‘group of 
pupils for eollege entrance should not be 
judged in the same terms as a public high 
school which sends one-sixth of its pupils to 
college and has the obligation of training the 
other five-sixths of its pupil population for 
jobs. Evaluating a school in terms of its ob- 
jectives is, however, not so simple a process as 
might at first sight appear, partly because the 
schoot often can furnish no clear-cut state- 
ment of its objectives, partly because the ob- 
jectives when stated need to be examined by 
some criteria to determine whether they are 
the objectives the school ought to pursue, and 
partly because the evaluation of any school, 
onee its objectives are known, is complicated 
if the evaluations are properly to take those 
objectives into account. 

Early attempts of the study to solve this 
problem were not so successful as desired. 
Consequently during the present school year 
special methods of approach to the problem 
have been put into operation in 15 schools 
whieh agreed to work closely with the study 
in an effort to seek a solution. Attempt has 
been made to check the validity of the stated 
objectives of these schools against the char- 
acter of the pupil-population and the type of 
community served. The objectives being thus 
validated, serve as a touchstone for apphea- 
tion of the evaluative criteria to that school. 
The results of this experiment have not as yet 
been adequately analyzed to permit the issu- 
ing of a definite statement concerning its re- 
sults, but indications are that it has had some 
ineasure of suecess. 


Checking the Output 


But someone says, How about the output? 
Cheek that adequately and the whole problem 
has been solved. Environment, utilization, 
committee judgment—all of these are of im- 
portanee, but, after all, the essential of the 
whole matter is the product. Would it not 
be easier and mueh more direet to measure 
the results im the education obtained by girls 
and boys while they are in school and after 
they have left school? 

The cooperative study did attempt to meas- 
ure the product fr a number of different ways. 
One way was through two batteries of standard- 
ized tests administered to more than 17,000 
juniors in high school, one testing period eom- 
ing in October and a second testing of the same 
pupils coming in May of the same sehool vear. 
Another attempted approach was through in- 
vestigation of the college success of graduates 


who continued their education beyond high 
school. Still another was an effort to secure 
some measure of the suecess of former pupils 
of two different periods who had not gone to 
college, many of whom had withdrawn with- 
out completing high school. 

Another series of investigations was aimed 
at securing the opinions of those who presuin- 
ably would be most capable of passing judg- 
ment on the value of high-school edueation. 
Three such types of judgments were solicited 
frorn pupils in school, from parents of pupils 
in sehool, and from former pupils who had 
been out of school for 4 or more years. ‘The 
total number of judgments so secured and 
tabulated exceeded 25,000. 

The upshot of these elaborate attempts to 
measure results was that, while many of the 
schools found the results stimulating and use- 
ful, the procedures netted rather inadequate 
measures of the excellence of the sehools.? 
For this reason the measures of results are 
recommended rather as devices for stimulation 
than as methods for evaluation of schools for 
accrediting. 


Some Recommendations 


The most significant procedures tested and 
recommended by the cooperative study 
involve a thorough eanvass of the facilities of 
the school and the utilization of those facili- 
ties. This canvass is best made through par- 
ticipation of the entire faculty, each staff 
member giving attention to those features in 
the Evaluative Criteria which most intimately 
concern his work. The next step is to bring 
in a committee of experts to visit the school 
long enough to become thoroughly acquainted 
with its operation, to review and revise the 
responses made to check-list items, and finally 
to make the evaluations called for in the 
Evaluative Criteria. This done, the sehool is 
ready to compute its scores and to chart its 
strong and weak points on the educational 
thermometers contained in the publication 
called by this name. 


? The reader who is interested in description and analysis 
of the testing program, the studies of success of graduates and 
drop-outs, and the canvass of opinions is referred to the 
General Report of the Cooperative Study. 


* 


List Available 


How is education helping to solve home 
problems? What do high-school pupits like to 
study? How are needy college students getting 
an education? What is being done to improve 
teaching in the United States? What are the 
disappointments and satisfactions in library 
work? 

Answers to these and many other questions 
appear in new publications of the Offiee of 
Edueation. A Hist of Office publications will 
be sent upon request. Write United States 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
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Problems of Vocational Guidance of Negroes 


by Ambrose Caliver, Specialist in the Education of Negroes 


%*& %& KW This discussion is based upon the 
following three assumptions: First, 
that the principles of vocational 
guidance are the same for Negroes 
as for others, but that their application may be 
different under certain circumstances, and 
that special emphases and adjustments should 
be made in the operation of a guidance pro- 
gram for them. Second, that the conditions 
ealling for special consideration are not in- 
herent in the Negroes’ racial characteristics, 
but rather result from their social and eco- 
nomie backgrounds and _ present status. 
Third, that vocational guidance is a phase of 
the total educational process. As such it 
must be concerned with a curriculum of 
activities and guidance which will give 
ehildren the opportunity to learn how to live 
and work effectively, and assist adults in mak- 
ing adjustments to changing occupational 
eonditions. Careful study of the problems 
Negroes face and of their possible solutions 
should be made by everyone actively inter- 
ested in the education and welfare of this 
racial group. 

Many of the problems herein discussed 
are encountered by others as well as by 
Negroes; but in their case the problems are 
often accentuated and the opportunities for 
solving them are fewer. Although there are a 
few places where they are receiving relatively 
effective guidance service, in general] there is a 
great need in this field. 


General Educational Program 


According to available studies, few institu- 
tions for Negroes have organized guidance 
programs. In those institutions that provide 
guidance the programs are limited, as shown 
by the number gathering information about 
students, about oecupations, and about the 
social and eeonomice life of the community; 
and by the opportunities offered students to 
gain occupational experience. 

The organization and administration of 
Negro schools are, in the main, along tradi- 
tional lines with emphasis on academic sub- 
jects, and are lacking in flexibility. The cur- 
riculum for the most part has a minimum 
number of courses adapted to modern needs. 
Extracurriculum activities, which are excellent 
agencies in developing certain qualities that are 
basic to effective occupational adjustment 
and in assisting students in making occu- 
pational choices, are also limited. Two other 
conditions in the general education of Negroes 
which are of special concern in the conduct of a 
yoeational-guidance program have to do with 
the large proportion of pupils who are overage 
and the excessive number who drop out of 
school early. The first eondition requires an 
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adjustment of guidance materials and pro- 
cedures fora given grade in terms of the ages of 
the pupils, and the second condition probably 
requires the introduction of more definite 
vocational-guidance services in earlier grades 
than usual in order to assure a more effective 
occupational adjustment of those who leave 
school early. These should be considered as 
temporary measures only, however, pending 
improvement in the conditions mentioned. 
Problems encountered in attempting to 
utilize regular textbooks, in geography and 
history, for example, as vocational-guidance 
aids for Negro students are very important. 
An accurate presentation in the elementary 
alld seeondaryv-school textbooks of the Ne- 
gro's contribution to the progress of America 
would have great value in stimulating the 
vocational interests and widening the oceu- 
pational outlook of Negro boys and girls. 
Also, it probably would be helpful in creating 
a more favorable attitude among white persons 
toward Negroes, resulting in a helpful increase 
in occupational opportunities from the stand- 
point of placement as well as advancement. 
The same deficiency noted in regard to text- 
books is found in supplementary readers. 
One difficulty in the past has been a lack of 
accurate information about Negroes. How- 
ever, such information is available as separate 
works, and in some instances is included as 
parts of books treating general subjects. 


Exploratory Opportunities 


Some of the deficiencies in the general 
edueation of Negroes prevent the use of try- 
out and exploratory activities as guidance 
aids. For example: The lack of “reorgan- 
ized’ schools, the lack of ‘“‘activity’’ pro- 
grams, inadequate shop and laboratory facil- 
ities, and narrow curriculum and extracurric- 
ulum offerings. 

Personal investigation and visits to indus- 
trial, business, and agricultural enterprises are 
other valuable means of helping students 
explore the work of the world. Opportunitics 
to make use of such agencies have been more 
or less imited for Negroes. This same prob- 
lem is faced when they are seeking after-school 
jobs. These jobs, whether used principally for 
self-support while attending school or for 
occupational experience, provide exceltent op- 
portunities for students to explore their own 
interests and fitness for the type of work being 
performed. Personnel] studies of Negro stu- 
dents and of graduates and withdrawals from 
high school and college show that the types of 
after-school work in whieh they engage while 
students were Himited, and conformed rather 
generally to the narrow occupational pattern 
followed by Negro adults. 


Gathering and Interpreting Information 


Studies of occupational choices made by 
Negro students show that a majority choose 
a professional occupation. Some of the 
reasous for this may be found in a study of 
their backgrounds, their school facilities, and 
their economic status. For example: (1) 
Because of their experience during slavery, 
Negroes developed a false sense of value of the 
different occupations, and learned to disdain 
manual work and related activities. (2) 
Because of the lack of educational oppor- 
tunities, both in and out of school, their 
occupational outlook is narrow. (3) Because 
they observe that the professional occupations 
apparently provide Negroes greater economic 
security and social prestige, a dispropor- 
tionate number express a preference for them. 
In interpreting and using the information 
about students’ occupational choices the 
above facts should be kept in mind, and ways 
and means sought of broadening the range of 
their choices. 

Tests are increasingly being used to gather 
information concerning the intelligence and 
aptitudes of students; three special problems, 
however, face the guidance worker who uses 
them in studying Negroes. The first is that 
the majority of Negroes have not had experi- 
ences that will make them familiar with the 
procedures and techniques of testing. Second, 
the lack of exploratory opportunities on all 
levels of education may make Negroes less 
versatile and deft in testing situations than 
others who have had the advantage of such 
opportunities. Third, their lack of skill in 
reading may also influence adversely their 
test results. Persons giving tests to Negroes 
should keep these problems in mind when 
drawing conclusions and interpreting results. 

One of the most difficult problems facing 
guidance workers among Negroes is the lack of 
accurate cumulative records about students. 
Adequate guidance of students is impossible 
unless there is a record of their activities and 
interests, and of the evaluations which teachers 
make of students’ activities. Lack of such 
records or their effective use is often a weak 
spot in the administration of schools for 
Negroes. 


Counseling 


Counseling is for the purpose of focusing all 
available facts and all the experiences of the 
student upon his particular problem or prob- 
lems in order that he niay be helped in arriving 
at a solution. This service for Negroes is fre- 
quently made more difficult because of various 
factors in Negroes’ backgrounds which in- 
fluence their personality. Shall Negroes be en- 
couraged to select and prepare for occupations 
which do not “exist”? for them; or shall they 
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be guided into those occupations in which 
large numbers of their group are already en- 
gaged; or, shall a “middle of the road’’ posi- 
tion be taken which recognizes the value of 
both procedures? These questions should be 
approached by counselors and teachers of 
Negro youth with as full an understanding as 
possible of the different factors involved. 


Preparation 


After Negroes have selected an occupation, 
there are special problems which they en- 
counter in securing the necessary preparation. 
One problem is concerned with the deficiencies 
of schools for Negroes, previously mentioned, 
and relates to (1) limited offerings in voca- 
tional subjects; (2) lack of modern equipment 
and facilities; and (3) insufficient number of 
adequately prepared teachers of vocational 
subjects. Another problem is the laek of ap- 
preuticeship opportunities. Closely associated 
with this problem, and that of placement, is 
Negroes’ laek of opportunity to engage in eo- 
operative work-study programs in their voca- 
tional preparation. Still another problem 
which Negroes frequently face is their in- 
ability, on account of financial and other 
reasons, to attend the school that offers the 
best preparation for the occupation chosen. 


Placernment aud Follow-up 


“Job satisfaction’’ eannot be achieved unless 
employment is seeured that effectively utilizes 
the powers of the individual and provides 
personal satisfaction, and serviee to society. 
But finding jobs for Negroes is a difficult and 
serious problem today. The problem arises 
from several conditions, among them being 
the following: As simple manual occupations 
became mechanized, white persons sought the 
jobs formerly held by Negroes, which, under 
changed conditions, demanded new skills and 
knowledge and which paid higher wages. In 
many cases, Negroes were not prepared to 
meet the new demands of these jobs, and in 
other cases, partieularly since the depression, 
they were not employed if white persons were 
available. In addition to losing jobs formerly 
held, Negroes have found relatively few oppor- 
tunities in the new oecupations resulting from 
reeent technologieal progress. Moreover, 
many employers have lacked faith in Negroes’ 
ability to fit into the highly industrialized 
situations. Another belief held by some em- 
ployers is that racia] conflicts will result when 
Negroes and white persons work together. 
Ylowever, there are many, many examples 
which show that, if given opportunity, Ne- 
grocs can make good in most occupations, and 
that Negroes and white persons can work 
together without raeial confliets. 

Closely associated with these problems is 
the lack of apprenticeship opportunities for 
Negroes. This problem becomes serious in 
cases where au apprenticeship is essential to 
the completion of occupational training or to 
entrauce upon work. s 
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Many of the problems of placement dis- 
cussed here are also applicable to follow-up. 
In addition, these conditions make follow-up 
of Negro workers particularly difficult: (1) 
Lack of personnel and program; (2) lack of 
funds; (8) lack of proper relationship betwecn 
school and world of work; (4) lack of wide- 
awake community organizations among Ne- 
groes; and (5) lack of leadership based on a 
long-range prograin. 


Suggested Solutions 


There are many approaches to solutions of 
the problems of vocational guidance of 
Negroes. Specific approaches and programs 
will vary with communities, regions, and cir- 
eumstanees of the individual or group. 
Some of the more obvious solutions are 
imphed in the discussions im this article. 
Other suggestions are given below. They 
are not offered as a panacea, but as possible 
aids toward solving the problems. 

(1) Introduction of the study of guidance 
im institutions for the education of teachers. 

(2) Preparation for adjustments to the 
swiftly changing occupational demands by 
giving students a thorough elementary edu- 
cation; and by teaching them the funda- 
mentals of two occupations at least. 

(3) Coordination of guidance and job find- 
ing efforts through a community committee 
in which the school might well assume leader- 
ship, with different agencies undertaking 
specific tasks. In order to avoid taking jobs 
away from one group and giving them to an- 
other, it is suggested that effort be made to 
have Negroes employed in (a) newly organized 
enterprises; (b) newly established divisions of 
old enterprises; and (c) newly created posi- 
tions of old enterprises. In addition, Negroes 
should be encouraged to qualify for positions 
in Federal, State, and local governmental 
agencies. 

(4) Development of programs designed to 
promote interracial goodwill and cooperation. 

(5) Creation of a central bureau or agency 
to serve as a job clearing house, which would 
furnish information about available jobs in 
each eommunity, and the number and quali- 
fication of applicants for jobs in each com- 
munity. 

(6) Development of a guidance and reedu- 
eation program for adults affected by occupa- 
tional shifts and new demands. 

(7) Conservation and cultivation of all the 
talents of Negroes in the interest of their 
personal development and the national 
welfare. 

* 


® Twenty-five States, the District of Colum- 
bia, and Puerto Rico have minimum wage 
laws. An analysis of these laws—the occupa- 
tion or industry covered, class of employees 
covered, minimum wage rates, and hours— 
is made in Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 
167, State Minimum Wage Laws and Orders. 
20 eents. 


Residential Schools 
(Concluded from page 294) 


be left unturned in the attempt to discover and 
to stimulate remnants of hearing hitherto 
unused, 


Rhythia 


Because he cannot hear, the deaf child is 
oblivious to the existence of rhythmical sec- 
quenees in the world of sound, and he is 
therefore unable to translate them into the 
rhythmical sequeuce of speech or the natural 
grace of the body. As a result, one often sees 
in untaught deaf children a shuffling gait, awk- 
ward posture, and clumsy movements of all 
kinds; and from those who have had a rigorous 
training in speeeh one frequently hears a series 
of explosive guttural sounds instead of the 
smoothness of voice found among hearing 
children. Some stimulus other than sound 
must be utilized to make them appreciate and 
imitate the rhythm of natural speech as well 
as the balance and poise of the body. In order 
to aecomplish this, every school for the deaf 
makes extensive use of the piano. The vi- 
brating strings of the instrument can be readily 
perceived by the deaf child through tactile 
experience. This medium, supplemented by 
the visual stimulus of his teacher’s example, 
helps him to learn to interpret time, accent, 
pitch, and phrasing, and gradually to put 
into his own voice the rhythmical flow which 
he “‘hears.” 

The teacher may aceompany the exercises 
in rhythmical speech with simple rhythmic 
actions. These in turn constitute the basis 
for the development of more complicated 
movements, such as marching, skipping, and 
even dancing. The grace and perfect time 
demonstrated by the children are sometimes 
so remarkable that it ts difficult to convinee 
the audience that they do not actually hear 
the music which accompanies their dances. 


Occupational Experiences 


Like all residential schools, the schoo] for 
the deaf keeps ever in mind the objective of 
returning its graduates to normal community 
life to take their places as self-supporting 
and respeeted citizens. Some persons with 
seriously impaired hearing have attained 
marked success in a professional pursuit, but 
most of them find it easier to make vocational 
adjustment through trade or industrial service, 
particularly of the types not requiring exten- 
sive communication with fellow workers. 
Therefore, in those schools which offer voca- 
tional training great stress is laid upon such 
activities. In some schools practically al of 
the work carried on in the vocational depart- 
ment is really prevocational and of an explora- 
tory type, with the expectation that the 
student will receive more intensive training 
after he has left school through the vocational 
rehabilitation service of the State depart- 
ment of education. In others the vocational 
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Offerings are both intensive and extensive. 
One school for boys has operated at least 22 
different voeational activities, and it joins 
two other schools for the deaf in the same 
city in maintaining an employment service 
for graduates. In 1937 this school reported: 
“In spite of the employment crisis of the past 
years it has been possible to secure employ- 
ment for practically al] graduates of these 
schools since the employment service was 
inauguiated a little less than 3 years ago. 
It is quite evident that the advantages of a 
superior vocational training are refleeted in 
this unusual record of employment.” 


Social Adjustment 


Deaf people cannot live in a world of their 
own, apart from all that coneerns hearing 
people. Theirs is the privilege, the right, and 
the responsibility to find happiness within the 
world, not away from it. And the achieve- 
ment of that happiness depends upon two 
factors. The first is the extent to which they 
have been prepared to take their places in a 
hearing world as well-adjusted personalities 
willing to accept without bitterness certain 
limitations imposed upon them by reason of 
their handicap, yet able to achieve in spite 
of them. The second factor is the extent to 
which the hearing world in which they live is 
taught to appreciate the persons that they 
can be and the work that they can do. 

Residential schools have a heavy responsi- 
bility in both these areas, and many of them 
are doing their utmost not only to educate 
deaf children, but also to educate a hearing 
public. Pupils are given every opportunity to 
mingle with hearing children, to visit in the 
homes of hearing people, to perform before a 
hearing public, and to demonstrate their occu- 
pational efficiency before hearing employers. 
They are helped to adjust the personality diffi- 
culties that inevitably arise in the growing-up 
process, that are sometimes exaggerated be- 
cause of the physical handicap, and that with- 
out adjustment are an increasing menace to 
satisfactory human relationships. The teach- 
ers make their presence felt outside the school, 
participate in the work of eommunity service 
clubs, affiliate actively with State tcachers’ 
organizations, and follow the progress of mod- 
ern educational practices. The hearing public, 
on the other hand, is informed at every oppor- 
tunity of the work of the sehool, is invited to 
see it in operation, is given tangible evidence 
of the achieveinents of its graduates, and is 
reminded of its needs. 

All of these things contribute to the deaf 
pupil’s possibilities for suceessful living in the 
days that are to come. As a member of our 
great Ameriean eitizenry he should have his 
opportunity for happiness gained through 
well-rendered service. The residential school 
and the dav school have much to give to each 
other in helping him to reach that goal. 


* 
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From Evil Spirits to Microbes 


by James Frederick Rogers, M. D., Consultant in Hygiene 


* * * Many diseases are communicable 
but, fortunately, information con- 
fi} | cerning those diseases is also com- 
municable and it is highly appro- 
priate that this knowledge should be furnished 
by the United States Public Health Service. 
That Service has long been engaged in prevent- 
ing the importation of such diseases and it has 
served as a powerful aid in their control within 
our borders. In its early days and for a cen- 
tury later, the Service had little to tell the 
public about communicable diseases other 
than that they were communicable, or “‘con- 
tagious,” or ‘‘infectious,’’ for those fearsome 
words nearly summed up what was known. We 
knew that certain ailments were somehow 
transferred from the sick to the well and, after 
many thousand vears of experience, we had 
also learned that by keeping the sick from as- 
sociation with their fellows until the telltale 
signs of disease had disappeared, it would then 
be safe to resume their companionship. 

Some diseases are slow going and may be 
communicated over a long period. In ancient 
Babylonia and in Palestine persons with such 
ailments, notably leprosy (or what went by 
that name in those days), were driven out 
of the camp, or city, and made to remain ata 
distance from their more fortunate fellows 
until they were fully recovered or dead. In 
Europe in the Middle Ages they might even be 
required to earry a bell in order to give warn- 
ing of their approach. Other communicable 
diseases are rapid in their development and 
progress. They spread like a wave over a 
community, lay a considerable portion of the 
population on its back, or in its grave and are 
gone for the time. Where people were hud- 
dled together as was the case on ships in early 
days, it was observed that those exposed either 
had such a disease, or they were not going to 
have it, within a comparatively short spaec of 
time. 

In the fourteenth century the public health 
servants of Ragusa, a city of Dalinatia, forbade 
ships suspected of carrying cases of the Black 
Death, along with more desirable cargo, to 
land their passengers, crews, or goods for the 
space of 30 days, or until they were unlikely to 
be a menace. In the Italian tongue this pe- 
riod was known as a “trentina.” It was later 
decided that it would be safer to extend this 
period from 30 to 40 days or to a “quarantina,”’ 
and this method of control was soon adopted 
by other Mediterranean ports. 

Our Public Health Service prevents the 
communication of disease from abroad to our 
citizens, but not many travelers are detained 
and seldom are any of them held for 40 days. 
However, the historic word, ‘‘quarantine”’ 
still stands for that period of isolation no mat- 
ter what its length. 


Solving the Mystery 


The ‘‘trentina’”’ and ‘‘quarantina” reflected 
a vast step forward in man’s groping after 
definite knowledge concerning the cause of 
contagious diseases. He had passed that dis- 
mal stage when they were looked upon as the 
work of spiteful spirits, or a visitation by a 
vengeful deity. Evidently the practitioners 
of preventive medicine of the Renaissance 
realized that human beings, or some other 
earthly go-betweens were tnvolved for they 
burnt the bedding of the sick, aired their rooms 
and made use of those very practical weapons 
of sanitation—soapsuds and sunlight. 

Back in the thirteenth century, Roger 
Bacon, in his little book on the preservation of 
health mentioned first among the causes of 
sickness ‘‘living creatures which infest the air 
and cause infection.” This was a bold guess 
by this father of modern science for no one had 
ever seen such “living creatures.” As late as 
1683 another writer on hygiene remarked that 
people ‘believe that plague, smallpox, the 
itch, and other mangy and Leprous Distem- 
pers are catching because the effects immedi- 
ately follow and they see them externally in 
the flesh; therefore most of the persons do both 
fear and shun communieating with such.”” He 
admitted, however, that the more exact ‘nature 
of infection and how it is spread and how to be 
avoided is very little or scaree at all under- 
stood.” Just about this time a Dutch lens- 
maker named Leeuwenhoek produced a glass 
by means of which he was able to see ‘‘with 
the greatest astonishment’? minute creatures 
moving about in a drop of water and in his 
saliva. These microscopic forms of life proved 
to be related to those we now know have the 
power of producing disease. It was nearly 
two centuries, however, before these seemingly 
insignificant organisms were finally incrimi- 
nated as the fearsome go-betweens of com- 
munication. 

Besides that skilled maker of microscopes 
we have to thank Henle, Schwaun, Davaine, 
Pasteur, Lister, Koeh, and other workers in 
many countries for solving the age-long 
mystery. Nor should we overlook the name 
of Edward Jenner who, putting two and two 
together from his observations in medical 
practice, was able to prevent a most dreaded 
disease although to this day no man has seen 
the organism which may be transferred from 
the victini of smallpox to lis unproteeted-by- 
vaccination neighbor. So difficult was it to 
escape this disease in the days of its undis- 
turbed communicability that many persons 
were willing to contract it from what seemed 
a mild case by direct transfer of material from 
the sores of the sick in order to possibly escape 
more certain death from a severe infection. 
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Jenner did away with this dangerous proce- 
dure from whieh many lost their lives and he 
saved millions from the disease by borrowing 
his material for communication from the cow, 
in whieh animal the causal agent assumes a 
form that can be handled by the human body 
with less effort and without fear as to the 
outcome. 


Cause of the Trouble 


The transfer of a disease from one person to 
another involves at least a third party. This 
party of the third part may be visible to the 
naked cye (as is the case in hookworm disease) 
but it is usually mieroscopic and it is because 
of the variety of these participants in transfer 
that we have so many different diseases. 

Small as they are, microbes which cause 
disease differ enormously in size and they 
present a variety of shapes, some being more or 
less spherieal (“eoeci’’ in Greek), some like a 
eylinder or rod (‘bacilli’), and some curved or 
twisted (“‘spirilla’). But it is not because of 
sueh eharaeteristics that they produce their 
differing effeets. The baeillus of leprosy and 
that of tuberculosis look alike so far as they 
can be made visible and there are harmless 
germs which resemble them both. The all- 
important feature of each is its ehemieal 
make-up for even such tiny forms of life differ 
deeidedly in their essential substance. They, 
in themselves, may be highly poisonous and 
the materials which they produce in the 
process of their rapid growth and reproduction 
may also be very harmful. Human beings 
also differ somewhat in their ehemistry and if 
this were not the case, we would all be equally 
responsive to the organisms of disease. We 
would be equally ill or not at all affected by 
their presence. 

A eommunicable disease is a chemical war- 
fare in whieh the laboratories of the body are 
set to work making appropriate munitions to 
check the rapid multiplication of the invaders 
and to neutralize the effects of their weapons. 
After a suecessful resistance to some organisms 
the body is able to maintain its defenses 
against a second inroad and this blessed state 
of preparedness is called immunity. Scien- 
tists, besides Jenner, have been elever enough 
to help us in our struggles with these unseen 
foes by preparing for our use materials of war 
in their man-made laboratories and with the 
assistance of our animal friends. 


Methods of Communication 


The germs of some diseases find lodging and 
flourish in the organs for breathing and they 
are thrown out of the body in the acts of 
sneezing and coughing. We speak of discases 
caused by such organisms as spray spread or 
spray borne because the droplets of saliva or 
mucus from the mouth or nose sprayed into 
the air may be breathed in by an unsuspecting 
and unproteceted neighbor. The eause of a few 
diseases finds lodgement in the skin or the 
more delicate linings of the openings of the 
body and may be communicated by intimate 
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contact with the body of another person. 
Other organisins develop in the food canal, are 
discharged from the intestine and, if cleanli- 
ness and care are not observed, find their way 
directly or indirecetly into the food or water 
eonsumed by another person. Insects may 
help in the eommunieation of these and other 
germs for many microbes can travel on the 
foot of a ily and if the fly carrymg such pas- 
sengers lands on a pie or in a piteher of milk 
the transfer may readily be made. Other 
insects are all important go-betweens in some 
maladies. The part they play now seems plain 
enough but the discovery of that role was 
anything but simple or safe and its telling is 
one of the thrilling stories of history. 


What Happens After Communication 


After the transfer of the organisms often 
nothing happens beeause the person has been 
prepared by past experience or by the protee- 
tive aid of a physician. The germs find the 
soil most inhospitable. In other eases nothing 
seems to happen for a few or for many days, 
but something is happening behind the scenes. 
The organisms have not only found a lodging 
but are multiplying at a rapid rate. This 
period is called that of ineubation. Disease 
germs especially enjoy the tenrperature of the 
body but they are being more than incubated. 
They have found those other necessities for 
their development—moisture, darkness, and 
suitable food. Headache, sore throat, chilli- 
ness, fever, loss of appetite, weakness or what- 
ever we notiee in the way of “symptoms”’ soon 
tell us that the body ts reacting to the presence 
of the foe and that the war is on. It is time 
to take to our beds and call a doctor. These 
earliest indicators of infection are much alike 
in different diseases and are little help in 
deciding what germ we are dealing with and 
how much trouble lies ahead. But they are 
important not only in looking after our own 
welfare but for the protection of others for 
the disease may be highly eommunicable in 
these carly and ill-defined stages. 


Epidemics 


Microbes we have with us, or with some of 
us, always, for most of the harmful ones do 
not long flourish outside a human body and 
we may often be their unsuspected and unsus- 
pecting hosts or carriers. There are years 
when they are relatively harmless and few 
people are ill on their aceount and there are 
seasons when they are partieularly vicious, 
in which ease we say we are having an epi- 
demic. The presence and extent of such an 
outbreak depends in part on whether a similar 
outbreak has occurred recently leaving a 
considerable number of the population partly 
or wholly prepared by their previous experi- 
ence with the organism. It also depends on 
whether the organism is unusually virulent, for 
nucrobes have their ups and downs from year 
to year. Just why this is the case is not elear 


but we know that their natures can be changed 
by artificial eonditions of living in the labora- 
tory. Whether or not we are ill and whether 
or not a disease is prevalent we eannot negleet 
precautions against the communication of its 
cause. 


Door Openers 


Some communicable diseases are more or 
less seasonal. The number of cases and the 
nuniber of deaths run higher in eertam 
months of the year than in others. This is 
notoriously the ease with colds. As the name 
indicates, they belong ehiefly to the colder 
months. Pneumonia is also far more fre- 
quent in winter than in summer though its 
cause is with us the year round. Because of 
the cold people lve more indoors and in 
eloser contact, but mere contact is not the only 
reason for frequent infection. Cold is man’s 
greatest enemy next to starvation, and pro- 
longed chiling somehow renders the body 
more suseeptible to invasion with organisms 
which find lodgement in the nose and throat. 
Besides, prolonged exposure to eold, poor 
feeding, loss of sleep, fatigue, and illness from 
other causes have an influenee in reducing our 
powers of resistanee to these microseopie 
enemies. It is highly important that we keep 
ourselves at all times in the best of condition 
and when unavoidably chilled, exhausted, or 
ailing, that we take the time and trouble of 
restoring our bodies to that eondition of 
balanee and of preparedness whieh is called 
health. 


Letting in the Light 


Great progress has been made in the eon- 
trol of communicable diseases. Cholera, 
plague, typhus, and yellow fever have been 
banished from our shores though in some 
lands they still take a terrible toll of life. 
The word smallpox no longer eauses a shudder 
while typhoid and tuberculosis are far less 
frequent than formerly. Unfortunately there 
is much that we do not know about infantile 
paralysis; pneumonia is a powerful destroyer 
while influenza and colds are all too common. 
However, if we would put into practice all 
the knowledge we possess, the number of the 
sick and of premature deaths would be greatly 
reduced. 

Fortunately there are not many parents 
nowadays who think their children should 
have the measles or whooping cough “and get 
them over with” (and possibly pass off the 
scene or be damaged for life) and not many 
persons are so foolish and vicious as to risk 
their lives and imperil their fellows by eon- 
eealing the fact that they have a communi- 
cable disease. Two very frequent and serious 
diseases, syphilis and gonorrhea, onee con- 
sidered unmentionable are now out in the 
open. Sunlight is a most powerful germieide 
and the light of knowledge is our most potent 
agent in bringing about the prevention of dis- 
ease and the promotion of health. 
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Pedagogical Museum 


by Edith A. Wright, Research and Reference Librarian 


* ¥#%& %& Much curiosity has been aroused at 
a times, in students delving into the 
li a history of the Office of Education, 
concerning the ultimate disposition 
of what is often referred to as the ‘Educational 
Museum.’ Within the past few months we 
have had occasion to investigate this question, 
and, for the enlightenment of others, are setting 
down a few facts as gleaned from our recent 
study. 

As early as 1870, John Eaton, second Com- 
missioner of Education, had in mind the idea 
of an educational museum. In his first report 
as Commissioner (1870), he says: 

“Since our occupation of larger quarters I 
have undertaken the beginning of a collection 
of apparatus and textbooks, which I hope will 
be extended until it includes every improve- 
ment made in this direction either among our 
own people or in foreign lands.’”” He then 
recommends appropriate quarters, “‘so that 
the plan of making and preserving a collection 
of educational works, reports, pamphlets, 
apparatus, maps, etc., may be carried out 
with facility.” ! 

With the aid of Commissioner Eaton a mass 
of educational material was collected for the 
centennial exhibition, held in Philadelphia, in 
1876. At the end of this exhibition the col- 
lection was turned over to the Office of Educa- 
tion as a nucleus for an educational museum. 
In 1877, the Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Association, in ses- 
sion at Washington, D. C., passed the following 
resolution: 

“Resolved, That the superintendents recog- 


1 Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1870. p. 8, 80. 
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nize the great importance of the organization 
of an educational museum at Washington, 
using as the basis of sueh a museum the na- 
tional educational exhibit at Philadelphia; and 
still further resolved, that the provision of 
plans and means of operation of such a museum 
be submitted to a special committee of this 
body, to report at the annual meeting of the 
association in August next.? 

At another meeting of the association the 
same year, the Committee on the National 
Bureau of Education, 

“Resolved, That we believe a permanent 
building of suitable proportions and arrange- 
ments for the accommodation of an adequate 
clerical force, for the preservation of the rap- 
idly increasing professional hbrary, and for the 
reception and classification of the generous 
donations already made, and to be made by 
foreign countries, as well as by our own people 
to the pedagogical museum, is a prime neces- 
sity, and that speedy provision for the same 
ought to be made by our national author- 
MEKESo 

J. Ormond Wilson, one-time Superintendent 
of Schools of Washington, D. C., at this meet- 
ing, speaking of a national educational 
museum, said: ‘‘While uo governmental edu- 
cational museum has ever yet been organized 
by the United States, the advisability of 
making such a collection has been realized, 
and its creation urged...” Although the 
Government was unable to obtain anything by 
purchase at that time (1877), we learn from 


Mr. Wilson that ‘‘many gifts were nade to the 
? National Education Association. Proceedings, 1877, p. 
259. 
3Tdem, p. 55. 


Commissioner (of Edueation) by foreign indi- 
viduals and governments, so that, in fact, a 
very large educational coHection, comprising 
many thousands of separate articles, is now 
stored in Washington, awaiting the action of 
Congress. This comprises, first, the most of 
the collections exhibited at Philadelphia by 
the United States Commissioner, viz: the 
statistical charts, maps, and diagrams, pre- 
pared at the Bureau of Education expressly 
for the exhibition, and which give a most 
elear and comprehensive view of the statistics 
of education, both publie and private, in the 
United States. Seeond, the models, publica- 
tions, furniture, apparatus, and school appli- 
ances, cte., exhibited. Third, the views of 
colleges, uuiversities, and schools, which 
formed such an attractive feature of the 
exhibition. Fourth, the very valuable collec- 
tion illustrating the progress of education 
among the Indians. In addition to these 
articles, the very complete and interesting 
educational exhibit made at the suggestion of 
the United States Commissioner of Education 
by the Government of Japan, has been pre- 
sented to the Commissioner of Education as a 
donation to the contemplated National Educa- 
tional Museum . . .’’4 


In recommending the establishment of an 
educational museum, Superintendent Wilson 
says that such an “Educational museum at 
Washington could be developed into an Insti- 
tution where Americans could see for them- 
selves all the new and improved educational 
appliances of other nations without being com- 
pelled, as now, to cross the sea. In a properly 
organized museum wherein every department 
of material relating to education, whether 
concerning the proper building, lighting, 
heating, and ventilating of schoolrooms, and 
their furnishing; or the best textbooks and 
apparatus, should be constantly on exhibition, 
arranged under intelligent supervision; it is 
easy to see that the educators of the country 
would possess the means of avoiding many 
mistakes and of readily keeping themselves 
informed of the best results of the efforts of 
educators throughout the world to extend, 
develop, and improve the all-important science 
of education. 

“Tn view of the great necessity that is felt 
for some such central repository where all the 
facts relating to the various needs of publie 
education can be readily ascertained; and in 
view of the fact that so satisfactory a com- 
mencement has been already made toward 
founding a National Educational Museum as 
is shown by the collections of articles, and of 
the educational library now in charge of the 
United States Conimissioner of Education at 
Washington, it is the opinion of this committee 
that it is the duty of Congress to make suitable 
provision for the collection, preservation, and 
care of a National Educational Museum, 
which shall meet the needs of the educators 
and of the publie.’’> 


4 National Education Association. Proceedings, 1877 
pp 56, 57. 


§ Idem, pp. 57-58. 
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In 1877, the Department of Superintendence 
“Resolved, That, as an important means of pro- 
moting the educational interests of the country, 
we regard it as the duty of Congress to make 
the necessary provision for the collection, 
installation, preservation, and care of a 
national museum of cducation in connection 
with the library of the Bureau of Education, 
and we express our earnest hope that this sub- 
ject will be taken into consideration in deter- 
mining the amount of the appropriation re- 
quisite to sustain and carry forward the legi- 
timate operations of the Bureau.” 6 

At a meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence in 1879, a committee report on 
national legislation referring to the pedagogical 
library and museum of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, said that ‘“The proper arrangement and 
display of this material and the preparation 
of catalogs and inventories, together with the 
other work that has been named, demand, in 
the opinion of your committee, an addition to 
the present clerical force... . 7 

It is apparent from these extracts that an 
educational museum was considered a highly 
desirable adjunct to the Office of Education 
and that the Office of Education seemed the 
logical place for its development. 


Visual Aids 


In the report of the Commissioner of 
Kdueation for 1880, Dr. Eaton makes the 
following remarks on visual aids to education, 
which, in view of the present activity in this 
field, may be of some general interest: 

“What the engraving and the wood cut are 
to the text of a book the museum is to the 
library. The picture, the model, the speci- 
men, supplement the best description that 
words can give... The eye can teach us 
much without the book, yet we are disposed 
to overlook the power of objects in illus- 
trating and illuminating subjects usually con- 
sidered abstruse and uninviting. This Office, 
as a central and national agency, has had an 
extremely gratifying connection with the 
advancing use of visual aids to education 
during the 10 years now closing. 

“T have advocated the representation of 
American education in the various intcr- 
national exhibitions which have occurred 
during the last decade . . During the last 
few years the Office has been collecting and 
preserving objects relating to education at 
home and abroad, with special reference to 
the public information and guidance. So far 
as the limited appropriation at its command 
will justify, I propose to use this museum in 
every suitable way for the information of the 
public; but the important instrumentality of 
loan collections cannot be undertaken as it 
should be, however productive of good in 
England or elsewhere, til! Congress is pleased 
{o afford the necessary means of defraying 


6 U. 8. Bureau of Education. Circular of Information 
No. 2, 1879, p. 165. 
7 Idem, p. 101. 
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their cost and of adding yearly to their variety 
and value... I have also recommended 
that provision be made for the organization of 
an educational museum in eonnection with 
this Office. This has been provided for by a 
small appropriation. A larger annual appro- 
priation would soon bring all objects of suffi- 
cient importance into a single collection here 
at the capital of the Nation for the study of 
American educators.’’ 8 


Growth of Museum — ~ 


By 1883 the educational museum had grown 
to such proportions that it occupicd one room 
on the first and the whole of the fourth floor 
of a building 70 by 40 feet (The Wright Build- 
ing). There were specimens of typography, 
atlases of graphic methods of presénting 
statistical facts, a collection of clay models, 
photegraphs showing the successful education 
of Indian boys and girls at Carlisle Barracks, 
Pa., portraits and busts of educators and 
benefactors to education, a series of models 
showing the development and improvement 
of farming implements from the earliest 
times down to the present day. At this time, 
it was proposed, when practical, to select 
from the material loan collections for use in 
teachers’ institutes, normal schools, lecture 
courses, etc. d 

Thus, we learn to what extent the idea of an 
educational museum was developed during the 


incumbency of Commissioner Eaton. In one 
of his last reports, he says: 
“The organization of the educational 


museum in connection with this Office, which 
I have had the honor to recommend, now 
constituting a collection of great value and 
more and more visited and studied by teachers 
and school officers, should have a sufficient 
appropriation to enable it, by exchange and 
otherwise, to supply stmilar collections in the 
office of the several State superintendents and 
leading cities when desired. A new and 
important additional demand has been made 
upon the collection for supplying exhibits 
where educational collections are presented in 
State and other expositions. There can be 
no question of the effective aid these eollec- 
tions would render to the progress of educa- 
tion. ‘Through this Office the best illustra- 
tions of improved appliances should be 
colleeted and distributed to all parts of the 
country.” ® 

When Nathaniel Dawson succeeded Dr. 
Eaton as Commissioner, he stressed the need 
of clerical help to take care of the rapidly 
growing educational museum and in his report 
for 1886-87, commenting on the lack of space, 
outlined a plan for its future care, in these 
words: 

“This collection of educational apparatus 
and appliances has never received the atten- 
tion which its value and extent demand, part- 
ly on account of the want of space for an ade- 


} Report of Commissioner of Education, 1880, pp. CCLX- 
CCLNI. 
® Idem, 1883-84, p. CCLXX 


quate display of the same. Desiring that it 
should be made serviceable to some extent, I 
have caused a selection of the articles to be 
made, have made some additions in order to 
complete the collection, and have had the 
same catalogued, cased and displayed in ac- 
cordance with the most approved methods, 
following the general plan furnished by the 
National Museum. Visitors to this Office will 
find this collection of infinitely greater value 
than ever before for educational purposes, on 
account of the ease with which they can have 
access to the articles for examination, com- 
parison, and study. The museum as now 
arranged will be a genuine surprise to almost 
any one not eonnected directly with the office. 
That portion now exhibited contains approxi- 
mately 2,500 objects and series of objects. 

“Tt has been suggested that the museum, on 
account of the want of room for its proper 
display, and the want of means to bestow 
upon it that care and attention whieh are 
necessary for its preservation, should be de- 
posited in the National Museum until proper 
accommodation shall be provided for this 
valuable collection. 

‘For many reasons this arrangement would 
be a subject of regret to the friends of educa- 
tion, who have so zealously and carefully 
watched and fostered the growth of this valu- 
able addition to the educational facilities of 
the Bureau and the idea could only be enter- 
tained on account of the great necessity that 
exists for its preservation.’’!® 

Little is found concerning the educational 
museum in the reports of Dr. Harris, who 
succeeded Nathaniel Dawson as Commissioner. 
In his annual statement for 1890, Dr. Harris 
dismisses the subject with only a few words. 
“Certainly the most important article of 
apparatus in any school is the textbook 
used . . . We propose, therefore, during the 
coming year to increase the department of 
textbooks in the museum by adding as far as 
we are able complete lists of the textbooks in 
use in the several countries of Europe.” ! 

We learn nothing further of the collection 
until 1907, when Dr. Etmer Ettsworth Brown, 
then Commissioner of Education, tells us: 

“Considerable beginnings have been made 
in past years in the collection of materials for 
an educational museum. These materials 
have been drawn in large part from the educa- 
tional exhibits of several world’s fairs. To 
round out this collection and make it available 
for use will involve large expenditures— 
larger, in fact, than I eould ask for at this time 
without endangering appropriations more im- 
mediately and urgently needed. I have 
found, moreover, that, in the cramped quarters 
occupied by the Bureau, the niuseum materials 
have been seriously impeding the use of the 
Library. These materials have accordingly 


10 Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1886-87, p. 
12-13. 

11 Annual Statement of the Commissioner of Education, 
1890, p. 10. 
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North Dakota’s 


Board of Higher Education 


by John H. McNeely, Specialist in Higher Education 


*% % %& One of the problems confronting 

the States in the erection of their 

ih governmental structures is the or- 

au ganization of appropriate agencies 

for the control of the State universities and 
colleges. 

Because of the fact that State higher edu- 
cation is an enterprise findamentally different 
from the other functions of the State, it has 
been the common practice to establish a single 
board or separate boards to govern and ad- 
minister these institutions. The responsi- 
bilities of the board or boards in general have 
been limited to the control of the higher edu- 
cational institutions alone and have not in- 
cluded the institutions of other types operated 
by the State. Moreover, the board or boards 
have been so organized as to mako them more 
or less independent of the Governor and other 
regular officers of the State government. 
The purpose of this arrangement has been to 
free them as far as possible from partisan 
political influence. 

Of special interest in this connection is the 
new organization just set up by North Dakota 
for the control of its State universities and 
colleges. Through a constitutional amend- 
ment, a State board of higher education has 
been established in that State. This board 
has been made responsible for governing the 
State’s nine higher educational institutions 
including the State university, State agricul- 
tural and mechanic arts college, the five State 
teachers colleges or normal schools, the State 
school of forestry, and the State school of 
science. The new board assumes control of 
the institutions on July 1, 1939. 


Prior to the establishment of the new 
organization, North Dakota has had a 
State board of administration that has 


governcd and administered not only all the 
higher educational but also the penal and 
charitable institutions conducted by the State, 
such as the penitentiary, reformatory, insanc 
asylum, and the like. There are five members 
of the board. - Two are the State superin- 
tendent of public instruction and the State 
commissioner of agriculture and labor serving 
ex officio. The other three are appointive 
members receiving each a salary of $3,000 
annually. The board has offices in the State 
capitol building and is a part of the regular 
central State government. ‘The three salaried 
members were appointed by the Governor for 
overlapping terms of 6 years, one being 
appointed every 2 years. They are also 
subject to removal by the Governor for cause. 
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Seven-Member Board 


The newly ereated State board of higher 
education, which will take the control of the 
State higher educational institutions entirely 
out of the hands of the State board of admin- 
istration, is organized along different lines. 
It is to consist of seven members, all of whom 
are to serve without pay. There is none of 
the State officials to hold ex officio positions 
on the board with the result that the board 
has been separated from the regular State 
governmental organization. 

Each of the members is to serve for a term 
of 7 years. The terms are so arranged that 
the term of one member expires each year. 
Since a majority of the board consists of four 
members, a period of 4 years must elapse and 
four new members must come into office 
before the majority control of the board may be 
altered. The effect is that the board will be 
given a permanency and will be enabled to 
carry out long-time policies without interrup- 
tion. But the most important feature is the 
method of selecting the members of the board. 
This method is entirely new, no other States 
having adopted it in choosing the governing 
boards of their higher educational institutions. 

Under the procedure to be followed, the 
president of the North Dakota Educational 
Association, the chief justice of the supreme 
court, and the State superintendent of public 
instruction by unanimous action nominate 
three names to the Governor for each prospec- 
tive member of the board. The Governor 
makes a selection of one of the persons and 
appoints him subject to the consent of the 
senate. In the event that the senate fails to 
confirm the Governor’s appointment, a new 
list is prepared in the same manner and the 
Governor makes a second selection that is 
submitted to the senate. 


When Vacancy Occurs 


If a vacancy occurs in the board when the 
senate is not in session, the Governor is 
authorizod to appoint a new member until 
the senate next convenes, but the selection 
by the Governor must again be made from 
a list of three names nominated by the 
same group. The Governor has no power to 
remove members of the board. They may 
only be removed by impeachment for offenses 
and in the same manner provided for the 
removal of the Governor by impeachment 


proceedings. One of the primary reasons for 
the adoption of these measures was to make 
the board nonpolitical and to insure its 
independence from partisan control or influ- 
ence of every character. 

The new North Dakota Board of Higher 
Edueation is empowered as soon as prac- 
ticablo after it assumes office in July to appoint 
a State commissioner of higher education. <A 
requirement is that the appointce be familiar 
by training and experience with the problems 
peculiar to higher education. This commis- 
sioner is to serve as chief executive officer of 
the board in governing and administering the 
State’s nine higher educational institutions. 
An offiee is to be set aside at the State capitol 
building as permanent quarters for him. The 
board is to appoint the commissioner for a 
term of 3 years, but he is subject to removal 
by the board for cause. 

As alreacy indicated, this board was estab- 
lished by an amendment to the State consti- 
tution. Under such circumstances, it has come 
into existence through the organic or basic 
law of the State and cannot be abolished by 
the State legislature. The constitutional 
amendment also contains provisions pre- 
scribing the powers and dutics of the board 
over tho institutions, which are hkewise not 
subject to modification by legislative enact- 
ments. This amendment was voted upon by 
the people of North Dakota and was carried 
by a majority of 18,555 votes. 


* 


Pedagogical Museum 


(Concluded from page 312) 


been carefully boxed and placed in storage 
against the day when they can be property 
displayed and cared for. Certain models 
and instruments belonging to this collection 
have been loaned to the public schools of the 
District and to the Government Hospital 
for the Insane, where they can be put to 
immediate use.” ? 

Finally, in 1910, what was left of the educa- 
tional muscum was transferred to our Na- 
tional Museum here in Washington, where 
some of it is now on display. Each ycar 
2,000,000 visitors throng the various museum 
buildings, taking advantage of the many 
educational opportunities offered to them 
through the exhibits there displayed. 

When the United States Department of the 
Interior installed its museum in the new 
Interior Building, space was assigned to the 
Office of Edueation for the purpose of showing 
the development of edueation and of the 
Office of Education through the years. This 
exhibit is now installed in the northwest 
corner of the Exhibit Hall on the first floor 
of the Interior Building. 


13 Idem, 1907, D. 5. 
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One of Many 

To collect information which would be 
valuable to teachers of vocational guidance 
and to those responsible for the organization of 
vocational edueation programs, the city of 
Laneaster, Pa., recently made a survey of 
13,749 pay-roll jobs found in the community. 
This number, it is explained. does not inelude 
all jobs in the community but it does embrace 
all those for whom training might be given by 
the publie schools. 

The general summary of the results of the 
survey are contained in a mimeographed 
résumé, which gives briefly the estimated 
ninnber of persons engaged in particular voca- 
tions, the nuniber needed each year for these 
vocations, and the number now being spe- 
cifically trained for entrance into the vocations 
for the ensuing year. 

For instance, the survey showed that only 
within a comparatively short period had ade- 
quate training been provided for skilled auto 
mechanies and that previously it was necessary 
for those engaged in this trade to train “green 
hands” as best they could. It showed that 
there is little opportunity for draftsmen and 
designers with less than a college education. 
It brought out the fact that persons trained in 
the machinist trade can find employment in 
this field and that it is possible for one engaged 
in semiskilled operation work to be advanced 
to this type of work after he has gatned prac- 
tical experience. And it also showed that it 
would be unwise for schools to set up training 
for motormen and conductors since demands 
for these two groups are diminishing rapidly in 
Laneaster. 

Only a few of the findings of the Laneaster 
survey are presented. But they are sufficient 
to show the value of a survey not only to 
vocational educators but also to individuals 
who wish information which will help them to 
decide upon a trade or occupation. 

The Laneaster survey is only one of a large 
number of occupational surveys made in 
Peunsylvania communities under grants made 
for the purpose by the State legislature. 


Virginia Did it 

Interesting figures showing the scope and 
value of supervised farm practice projects 
carried on by vocational agriculture students 
are presented by the States from time to time. 
The report from Virginia for the fiscal year 
1937-38, for instanee, shows that students in 
day-schoot classes in agriculture in that State 
completed projects involving 15,067 acres of 
farm crops—alfalfa, buckwheat, clover, corn, 
cotton, cowpeas, hay, oats, potatoes, tobacco, 
wheat and similar crops—from whieh they 
received a total income of $364,779; 11,341 
aninals—beef and dairy cattle, horses, sheep, 
swine, and other livestock—from which they 
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received an income of $204,173; 278,272 
fowls—laying hens, turkeys, ducks, and 
guineas—from which they received an income 
of $97,950; and horticultural crops—aspara- 
gus, beans, cabbage, cantaloups, onions, or- 
chard crops, raspberries, strawberries, toma- 
toes, and watermelons—from which they 


received a total income of $56,660. 
And note, these are the figures for only one 
State! 


Layton S. Hawkins, whose appoimtment as 

Chief of the Trade and Industrial Edu- 

cation Serviee, Office of Edueation, was 
reeently announeed. 


Minneapolis Conference 

A national training conference on trade and 
industrial education and distributive cduea- 
tion will be held at the William Hood Dim- 
woody Industrial Institute, Minneapolis, 
Minn., from August 14 to 26, inclusive, under 
the auspices of the trade and industrial edu- 
cation service of the Office of Education. 

The plan followed in conducting this con- 
ference will be the same as that followed in a 
similar conference held in 1936, except that 
the scope will be broadened to consider train- 
ing problems in the field of the distributive 
occupations aud the public service oecupa- 
tions. 

The Office of Education has had assistance 
in planning the conference of a committee of 
representatives of State boards for vocational 
education which met in Washington early in 
the spring. It is planned to provide training 
in conference leading, teacher training, super- 
vision, improvement of trade and industrial 
education prograin, distributive education, 
and publie-service training, 


A Wide Range 

Emphasis is frequently placed upon the fact 
that the rehabilitation of disabled persons 
must be done on a case rather than on a mass 
basis, and that the period necessary to train a 
disabled person for employment may range 
from a few wecks to a year or more. 

Figures compiled in connection with a study 
made recently by the rehabilitation division 
of the Office of Education show that the aver- 
age length of time necessary to train disabled 
persons covered in the study for selected 
employnients, ranged from 1.6 to 23.5 months 
and the average cost of training from $25 for 
training for operating a stand to $276.17 for 
training for law. 

The fields for which those ineluded in the 
study were trained include engineering, law, 
and teaching in the professional field; com- 
inercial art, drafting, and blue print-reading in 
the technical and semitechnical field; account- 
ing, bookkeeping, stenography, business ad- 
ministration, general commercial education, 
office machine operation, salesmanship, secre- 
tarial work, and stand operation in the clerical, 
sales, and busmess fields; clothes servicing, 
dressmaking and designing, clectrical work, 
linotype operation, photography, power ma- 
chine sewing, printing, seamstress work, 
welding, and soldering in the skilled and semi- 
skilled fields; and auto body repairing, auto 
mechanies, radio servicing and repair, refriger- 
ator servicing and repair, shoe repairing and 
watch repairing, in the repair, service, and 
maintenance field. 


Voeational Leader Passes 


Edward E. Gunn, Jr., who for more than 20 
years was connected with the vocational edu- 
cation program in Wisconsin, first as teacher 
and principal and later as supervisor of trade 
and industrial edueation and assistant direc- 
tor of the State board for vocational education, 
died April 13 of a heart ailment. 

Mr. Gunn, who was born in 1884, reeeived 
his early training in Green Bay, Wis., schools 
and his bachelor’s degree from Stout Institute, 
taught and served as principal in Green Bay 
High School, and for 5 years was director of 
the Green Bay Vocational School. He served 
for many years as seerctary of the National 
Association of State Supervisors of Trade and 
Industrial Education. 

Probably no other one person is better able 
to appraise the work and character of Mr. 
Gunn than George P. Hambrecht, director of 
vocational edueation for Wisconsin, with 
whom Mr. Gunn worked in close contact for 
so many years. “Ed Gunn’s life was his best 
culogy,”” Mr. Hambrecht declares. ‘‘Tireless, 
dynamic, and with unusual powers of leader- 
ship, he was able to make important contri- 
butious to the education of the out-of-school 
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group. His professional and personal quali- 
ties were so happily combined that his influ- 
ence was not of the official kind. He was 
sympathetic, understand.ng, and demoeratie. 
In his passing Wisconsin lost a great publie 
servant and vocational education a real 
leader.” 


Jndustrvial Arts Conference 


The second Four-State Conference on 
problems of the industrial-arts teacher and 
supervisor will be held at Kansas State Teach- 
ers College, Pittsburg, Nans., October 6 and 7, 
1939. 

Five principal problems will be discussed at 
this conference. R. B. MeHenry, director, 
industrial education, Fort McHenry, Ark., 
will lead a discussion on Administrative 
Problems of the Supervisor of Industrial 
Arts. Willianr T. Bawden, head of Depart- 
ment of Industrial and Vocational Edueation, 
Kansas State Teachers College, will lead a 
discussion on the Development of Democratic 
Ideals Through Industrial-Arts Experiences. 
Problems of Federally Aided and Sponsored 
Industrial Edueation will be discussed by 
James C. Woodin, director, industrial educa- 
tion, Wichita, Kans., public schools. O. B. 
Badger, director, industrial education, Tulsa, 
Okla., will be the leader of a discussion on the 
topie, Significance of the Concept of Integra- 
tion in the Industrial-Arts Program, and 
Effective Mcthods of Organizing Instructive 
Materials in Industrial Arts will be discussed 
by Hoyt H. London, department of industrial 
education, University of Missouri. 


For Jnuior Executives 


One of the most interesting courses m the 
field of distributive education reported by the 
States is that for junior executives in operation 
in Augusta, Ga. 

This course, which, in most instances is 
given in evening classes, most of them between 
the hours of 6:30 and 7:30 p. m., are held 
in an assembly room in a convenient down- 
town building, and are presented by those who 
are specialists or who are actually employed in 
the fields they teach. The course in buying 
methods is taught by the buyer in a local de- 
partment store; in personnel, by a representa- 
tive of the extension division of the University 
of Georgia; in employee welfare by a member 
of the faculty of the Augusta Junior College 
and an insurance broker; in advertising, by 
the advertising manager of a local newspaper; 
in receiving and delivery practices, by the head 
of the receiving department of a department 
store; in store organization by the manager of a 
department store; and in retail economics by 
the professor of economics tn the Augusta 
Junior College. Likewise courses in store 
eredit, merchandise control, display, adjust- 
ments, and management are taught by experts 
in these respective fields. 

To enter the course for junior executives an 
individual must have completed at least 1 
year of employment in the store he represents; 
must be at least 21 vears of age; must possess 
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promising executive qualifications; and must 
have had selling experience. A diploma 
issued by the Richmond County Board of 
Education and the Vocational Division of the 
Department of Education is presented to 
each student upou satisfactory completion of 
the junior executives’ course. Hilda Anthony 
is coordinator of the courses in the distribu- 
tive occupations in Augusta. 


New Rehabilitation Agent 

William J. Strachan has been appointed 
field agent for the blind in the vocational 
rehabilitation division, Office of Mdueation. 

Prior to matriculation in the United States 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, Md., in 1914, 
Mr. Strachan spent 1 year at Leonard Prepara- 
tory School, New York City. For 6 years 
after his graduation from the Naval Academy 
he was connected with the United States 
Navy as a member of the Queenstown de- 
stroyer force during the War; as a destrover 
commander following the War; and as flag 
lieutenant in charge of maintenance and upkeep 
and public relations representative on the staff 
of Admiral Frederick Brewster Bassett, com- 


William J. Strachan. 


mander of destroyer squadrons on the Atlantic 
coast. 

Following the completion of his service 
with the Navy, Mr. Strachan entered the 
voeational rehabilitation field in the New 
York office of the United States Veterans’ 
Administration where he served consecutively 
as rehabilitation assistant; chief of rehabilita- 
tion for the New York area; chief of rehabili- 
tation and of employment for district 2, 
including New York, New Jersey, and Con- 
necticut; area coordinator for rehabilitation 
in the Atlantic States; and chief of the supply 
department. 


During the 3 years immediately preceding 
his appointment to the staff of the rehabilita- 
tion service of the Office of Education on 
April 1, 1939, Mr. Strachan was engaged in 
the wholesale produce business in New York 
City. 

Mr. Strachan’s duties as field agent for the 
blind will be to render assistance to the State 
agencies responsible for the placement of 
blind persons in charge of refreshment stands 
in public buildings, as provided for under the 
Randolph-Sheppard Act, in carrying out and 
improving this service. 


Family and Community Share 


Homemaking projects are developed as 
family projects as well as individual projects, 
under the plan followed by home economies 
students enrolled in many Alabama high 
schools. 

The girl who undertakes a homemaking 
project is encouraged to plan it not with her 
own benefit alone in mind but with the idea 
that the working out of her project should 
serve to cement family relationships and foster 
a spirit of cooperation among members of the 
family. In her preliminary planning she 
takes into consideration such factors as the 
probable reactions of the family to the project, 
the money available to her for sueh supphes or 
material as she may need in carrying it through, 
the ambitions and personal needs of various 
family members that may have a bearing 
upon her project, and the assistance she may 
need from family members. 

The student is further encouraged by the 
teacher to plan her project with the members 
of the family as a group so that she may know 
in advance just where each member fits into 
the plan and what contribution each member 
is to make. 

An attempt is made by home economics 
teachers to have students plan projects on a 
long-time basis so that they may be in better 
position to make a broader application of the 
units studied at school. For example, a girl 
who undertakes a project calling for “making 
home an inviting place for family and friends,” 
gets experience in applying the principles of 
art, house planning, and family relationships 
learned in class. 

In a number of centers home-project ex- 
periences have been expanded into group or 
community projects. In one community 
teacher and students divided themselves into 
groups according to communities represented, 
and each group mapped out a project to be 
worked on during the summer. One group 
selected as its project, “providing wholesome 
recreation for the young,” and another group, 
‘Improving the sehool library.” Studeuts 
who engaged in these and similar projects 
unconsciously learned the value of extending 
home-project activities into the realm of civic 
responsibility. 

C. M. ArTHUR 
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In Public Schools 


New School Journal 

The first issue of Our Schools, a journal of 
the Los Angcles city schools prepared at the 
direction of Superintendent Vierling Iersey, 
was published in Mareh 1939. The journal 
will be issued four times 2 year, and will con- 
sist of materials presented pictorially and de- 
scriptively from and for the Los Angeles 
schools. ‘The journal exists,"’ says Superin- 
tendent Wersey, “for serving the needs of 
children, through exchange of ideas, reports of 
activities, and analyses of conditions.” 


Essentials of a Good School 

A score of Pennsylvania city school systems 
are being studied for the purpose of discovering 
not only what constitutes a good school, but 
of discovering ways and means of improving 
public schools throughout the State. State 
Superintendent Lester IX. Ade reports that 
“A carefully worked out technique in meesur- 
ing the effectiveness of various school activi- 
ties is being used by those participating in the 
survey. This technique touches on every 
phase of the public school, including enroll- 
inent, the program of studies, teachers, library 
and laboratory facilities, school plant, equip- 
ment, and the like. Already the following 
schools have been surveyed on this basis: 
Norristown, Johnstown, Reading, Beaver 
Falls, Erie, Wiltiamsport, Wilkes-Barre, 
Chambersburg, Altoona, Souderton, Harris- 
burg, and Downingtown. 

“The program carried out in each visitation 
begins with free visitation of the school on 
the part of guests throughout the day. In 
the evening administrators, teachers, members 
of the department, and others who are inter- 
ested, assemble in the school building and 
discuss their observations in the light of the 
standards used in evaluating public-school 
procedures. During this meeting the appli- 
cation of these standards is discussed by 
experts and others in attendance. This con- 
ference affords an opportunity for an explana- 
tion of the accomplishments of the survey, 
and for a consideration of ways and means of 
improving the secondary schools of the State.” 


Increased Demand 


The State commissioner of education of 
Arkansas in his recent biennial report says 
that “a direct outgrowth of the expanding 
public-school program has been an increased 
demand upon the State board of education and 
the State department for services. The in- 
creasing conception of education as a State 
function rather than a loeal function has 
tended to shift greater responsibilities to the 
State agencies supervising the schools. Con- 
sequently, the functions of the State depart- 
ment of education have been materially in- 
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creased within the past few vears. Increased 
duties have been given each division of the 
departinent and several new divisions have 
been created.” 


Flovids Minnzel 

A comnnittee on useful materials of instruc- 
tion, appointed by M. W. Carothers, director 
of instruction of the Florida State department 
of public instruction, has, under the direction 
of A. R. Mead, director of the Bureau of 
Educational Research of the University of 
Florida, prepared a manual for Florida 
teachers on Using the Textbook Effectively. 
Among the topics treated are: Textbook 
materials in relation to objectives of learning; 
utilizing the learners’. previous experience; 
supplementing textbook materials; and the 
textbook in a progressive program. 
Fiftieth Anniversary 

The course in industrial arts in the public 
schools of Minneapolis, Minn., observed its 
fiftieth anniversary on April 20, 1939. From 
1 small class in sloyd, or wood carving with 
a knife only, at old Central High School, the 
course has grown to an industrial arts depart- 
ment of 23 courses, with an enrollment of 
more than 9,000 pupils. In addition to these 
courses, there are also regular industrial 
trade courses given in the 2 vocational high 
schools of that city. 


Tustrauction in Conservation 

A program of instruction in conservation of 
natural resources is being organized for use 
in Michigan schools by a committee recently 
appointed by Eugene B. Elliott, superin- 
tendent of public instruction. The commit- 
tee is asking all teachers in the State who are 


giving instruction in conservation to furnish 


information as to what is being done and how 
it is being done. 


Hawaii's School Report 

Hawaii's Schools in their Community is the 
title of the Biennial Report of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction of that Territory. 
The report portrays, largely by pictures, the 
various opportunities offered the boys and 
girls of Hawaii. 

“The chief aim of the schools,” as set forth 
in this report, “is to give pupils an education 
which will fit them to make a good life for 
themselves here in the islands. The schools 
include in the program such things as per- 
sonal and community health, intelligent 
thinking, wholesome emotional attitudes, rec- 
reational and leisure time activities, creative 
activities, skills, information, and specific 
vocational training. The schools aim to 
help young people to grow along all desirable 
lines to the end that they will be able to take 
their places in the community as good neigh- 
bors and productive citizens.” 


W.S. DEFFENBAUGH 
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In Colleges 


Chaneellor Retires 

Chancellor Ernest H. Lindley ends his 19 
years of service to the University of Kansas 
as Chancellor July 1. During these vears the 
physical plant of the university has doubled in 
size and more degrees have been granted 
graduating students than in all of the rest of 
the university’s 75 vears, it is reported. 


Sunmner Institnte for Social Progress 

A summer institute for social progress will 
be held July 8-22, 1939, at Wellesley College, 
Wellesley, Mass. The institute will consider 
the question, How Can We Make Democracy 
Work. The director of the institute is Dorothy 
P. Hill, 22 Oakland Place, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Loras College Centennial 

The centennial anniversary of Loras Col- 
lege, Dubuque, Iowa, known until recently as 
Columbia College, was celebrated May 28 and 
29. This institution was established in 1839 as 
St. Raphael College and Seminary by the 
Most Reverend Mathias Loras, D. D. The 
name of the institution was officially changed 
to Loras College in honor of the founder of the 
diocesan college. 


Radio Research 

The University of Puerto Rico initiated in 
1934 an important program of radio research. 
There are now five projects under way under 
the direction of G. W. Kenrick, professor of 
physics, who has worked with transmission 
phenomenon for many years. The geographi- 
cal location of Puerto Rico makes it of partieu- 
lar interest to the radio investigator. Since 
the island is far from the North Magnetic pole, 
magnetic storms due to disturbances on the 
sun have much less effeet on the reception of 
European stations in Puerto Rico than they 
do in New York where, during such dis- 
turbances, the signals are sometimes so weak 
that they have no commercial value. 

Puerto Rico is situated more than a thou- 
sand miles from a large land mass, making it 
an ideal receiving site for short-wave stations 
located in all parts of the world. Within a 
few minutes, it is frequently possible to record 
on a dictaphone stations in every continent. 

Also, Puerto Rico lies very nearly on the 
great circle path between New York and 
Buenos Aires or Rio de Janeiro, so that auto- 
matic recorders at the radio laboratory enable 
the engineer to estimate the broadeast service 
the North American stations are giving to 
South America. 

In one of the investigations, static, the bug- 
bear of every radio listener, is being traced to 
its sources, which are usually in tropical thun- 
derstorms. Thus, atmospherics have their own 
interesting story to tell of the formation and 
movement of weather disturbances. 
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The most fundamental research in progress 
is the determination of the characteristics of 
the ionosphere, or “radio roof,’”’ that layer of 
the atmosphere responsible for long-distance 
short-wave radio transmission. 

Kight automatic recorders working day and 
night accumulate data on fading, caused by 
ehanges in the ionosphere. 


New Institute of Technology 

The Walter P, Murphy Foundation has 
appropriated the sum of $6,500,000 for the 
establishment of au Institute of Technology 
at Northwestern University. Construction 
of the buildings will begin immediately. 

The institute will be conducted on the co- 
operative plan, under which students will 
spend alternate periods in the classrooms and 
laboratories and in carefully sclected cooperat- 
ing industries. There will be four divisions— 
eivil, mechanical, electrical, and chemical 
engineering. 


Stndeut Posture Slnups 


The average college man at the University 
of Kansas, according to a survey recently 
eompleted by R. I. Canuteson, director of 
health service at the university, loses half an 
meh in height between his freshinan and 
senior years. This is accounted for by the 
posture of the students for there is an inereas- 
ing tendency to slump as they advance in the 
university, it is reported. 

Recently 168 graduating students were 
examined by the student hospital to determine 
what physical changes, if any, occur during 
the average college student’s 4-year carccer. 
Besides a change in height, the health service 
examiners found that the average man gains 
10.80 pounds during the 4 years; that he 
weighed 140.8 pounds when he entered and 
151.6 when he graduated; and that he was 
19.27 years old at entrance, and 22.42 years 
old at graduation. 

Fifty-five of the 168 suffered no illnesses 
during their entire college career; 30 under- 
went operations such as appendectomies or 
tonsillectoinies, or suffered broken bones, 14 
had communicable diseases. The average 
student’s blood pressure was lower at gradua- 
tion than at entranee. Doctor Canuteson 
explained that this might be possible because 
the nervous tension of the freshman is great 
when he finds himself in new situations and 
surroundings. 

Apparently study in college does not harm 
the eyesight of the students. At entrance 92 
of the 168 had normal vision, but at graduation 
101 of the students had no vision defects. 

College was not as easy on the heart as it was 
on the rest of the body, however, for as fresh- 
man only one of the 168 had any organic heart 
disease. At graduation four students showed 
traces of organic heart disturbances. Hight 
as freshman were subject to functional heart 
diseases, which might be caused by fatigue, too 
many cigarcttes, alcohol or overexertion. At 
sraduation 12 were subject to the functional 
heart trouble. 
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Engineers for 2a Day 

Several hundred secondary schoot boys from 
15 States were “engineers for a day” at Cornell 
University on Saturday, May 6. Brought to 
Ithaca by alumni, the boys were shown moving 
pictures, laboratory demonstrations, and 
special exhibits to give them a clear idea of the 
various ficlds of engineering, the kinds of 
instruction offered by the College of Engincer- 
ing at Cornel], and the many types of business 
and industrial coneerns that employ Cornell 
enginecring graduates. 

The enginecring demonstration formed a 
part of the annual Cornell Day when 700 
selected high-school and preparatory-school 
boys were given a taste of campus life and 
guidance in the choice of their careers. More 
than a score of exhibits, prepared by major 
United States industries, Federal bureaus, and 
other organizations in which Cornel! alumni 
hold key positions, indicated the kinds of 
opportunities open to Cornell enginecrs after 
graduation. 

Wa.LTon C. JOHN 
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In Libraries 


Permanent Exhibit 


The Connecticut State Board of Edueation, 
Bureau of Supervision, announces a permanent 
exhibit of selected library matcrials for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. This exhibit, 
housed at the Teachers College in New Britain, 
has been established through the cooperation 
of publishers for the purpose of acquainting 
superintendents, principals, and teachers with 
the best available library books on various 
grade levels and in the different subject areas. 
A committee of the State department has 
made the selection, keeping especially in mind 
the needs, interests, and abilities of the pupils. 


Libraries Indispensable 

The revised national plan for libraries, 
recently adopted by the American Library 
Association, gives an important place to 
school libraries. Pointing out that libraries 
are indispensable to the modern program of 
elementary and secondary education, the 
plan recommends that “larger schools .. . 
should be provided with organized libraries 
presided over by professionally prepared 
personuel and that smaller schools should be 
provided with books and organized library 
service through participation in some plan 
of large-unit adininistration.”’ 

In order to attain these conditions, “It will 
.. . be necessary for boards of education to 
budget school libraries and library service on 
the same basis as they are accustomed to 
budget other educational indispensables such 
as textbooks and teaching service.’ This 
national plan also adds: ‘“IXnowledge of books 
for the general reading of children and youth 
and skill in stimulating and guiding young 
people in their use of books should be a part 
of every teacher’s professional equipment.” 


New Regulation 

The superintendent of public instruction of 
Virginia has called attention of division super- 
intendents to the new regulation in that State, 
that, “Beginning with the session 1940-41, 
every library in an accredited school shall be 
under the direction of a teacher-librarian 
certificated in library science by the State 
department of education and assigned to the 
library for a minimum of two consecutive 
periods daily. Schools with an enrolhnent of 
more than 200 should have a full-time librar- 
ian with 12 to 15 college session hours in 
library science. 


Bookmobile Moves on 


Rural schools in 3 of the 10 New Hampshire 
counties now have library serviee through the 
bookmobile of the Public Library Commis- 
sion. According to a statement prepared by 
Ruth E. Whittier of the commission, many of 
the rural schools visited by this traveling col- 
lection of 500 books have no access to any 
public library. This new direct service affords 
teachers aud pupils an opportunity of seeing 
and selecting their own books instead of 
depending upon parcel-post shipments from 
the commission’s office in Concord. 


Rautew M. DuNBAK 
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Inthe Office of Education 


Becomes Consultant 


Rall I. Grigsby, director of sccondary 
education and pupil adjustment in the Des 
Moines, Iowa, school system for the past 10 
years, has accepted a position as cducational 
and technical consultant in curriculum prob- 
lems on the staff of the Office of Education. 
Mr. Grigsby entered upon his new duties 
May 1. 


Radio Award 

Another award has been made to the Office 
of Education’s radio feature, Americans All— 
Immigiants All. The program, Jews in the 
United States, broadeast over the CBS net- 
work, received honorable mention in the 
third American exhibition of recordings of 
educational radio programs at the Eleventh 
Institute for Education by Radio held in 
Columbus, Ohio, May 1,2,and3. Americans 
All—Immigrants All shared the honorable 
mention distinction with the NBC feature, 
Great Plays. There were approximately 25 
entrics in the network dramatization class in 
which the Americans All—Immigrants All 
program was included. 

The first award for the Americans All— 
Immigrants All series came from the Women’s 
National Radio Committee which named it 
the most “original and informative radio 
program of the year.” 

Succeeding Americans All—Immigrants All, 
on the CBS network each Sunday (1 p m. 
E. S. T.) is a new Office of Education radio 
series, ‘“Democracy in Action.” 


Collecting Statistics 

Collection of edueational statisties through- 
out the United States is one of the many re- 
sponsibilities of the Office of Edueation. 
During the past month David T. Blose, 
Henry G. Badger, and Lester B. Herlihy of 


the Statistical Division have traveled in 
Florida, Georgia, Iowa, Nebraska, New 


Mexico, South Carolina, and Texas, colleeting 
statistics for the Biennial Survey of Edueation 
in the United States. 


* 
In Other 


Government Agencies 


Joun H. Luoyp 


Rational Park Service 

Fees in the 34 Federal reereational demon- 
stration areas situated in 24 States have been 
revised, according to recent announeement 
from the National Park Service, as follows: 

The fee for use of trailer camp sites is 50 
eents for a pernit good for 830 days. A charge 
of 5 cents per night per camper and 20 cents 
per week per camper for the use of tent camp 
sites is charged for organized groups. The 
regular fee of 25 cents per night per cainper 
is reduced to 15 cents in eases where movable 
equipment such as mattresses, dishes, ete., 
are not provided. 

Rates for use of permanent eamps for 
seasonal organized camps are as follows: For 
camps of 120 eamper capacity, $720 for a 
10-week season; 96 capacity, $576; 80 capacity, 
$480; 72 capacity, $432; 48 capacity, $288; 
and 24 eapacity, $144. 

These demonstration areas are neither na- 
tional nor State parks, but a new type of area 
making use of land better suited to recreation 
than to any other purpose. (See illustration.) 

For further information address the National 
Park Serviee, Washington. D. C, 

oo gb 


A new museunt in whieh geologie history 
froin before the advent of man to the present 
time is depicted was opened recently at 
Guernséy Lake State Park, Wyoming. The 
National Park Serviee, in cooperation with 


* 


other Federal agencies, prepared the exhibits 
pieni¢e tables, roads, trails, bridges, shelters, 
composed mostly of specimens and relies, 
naps, charts, illustrations, dioramas, mini- 
ature group paintings, and photographs. 

The park, about 3 miles from U.S. Highway 
26 and 70 miles west of Seotts Bluff National 
Monument im Nebraska, has been provided 
by CCC enrollees with outdoor fireplaces, 
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Courtesy of the National Park Service. 


Federal recreational demonstration area 
in the Ozarks. 


beaches, parking areas, and other facilities 
for park recreationists. 


National Youth Administration 

More than 380 States have indicated their 
intention of participating in the program 
under which the National Youth Adminis- 
tration proposes to construet and _ install 
landing floats of standardized types designed 
by the Civil Aeronautics Authority as sea- 
plane bases for water airports. 

Negotiations have already started for build- 
ing and installing more than 100 floats along 
the Atlantic coast and the Gulf of Mexico. 

The program also ealls for the fabrication 
of standardized airport equipment consisting 
of wind cones, range cones, dollies, corner 
markers, wind socks, and moorings for public 
waterports and landing fields. 

NYA map-making projects will be part of 
the general program to follow the establish- 
ment of seaplane bases. 

MaraGaret I’. Ryan 


The Primary Unit 


(Coneluded from page 298) 


Los Angeles indicated from the following re- 
port that the children do learn, but that they 
learn when they are ready to learn and learn 
most effectively when they are ready: “In 
general, it is true (1) that reading results in 
the lower groups in a no-failure school are 
below average; (2) that reading is not stressed 
in lower groups as in the conventional school; 
(3) that the reading progresses more slowly in 
the lower groups; (4) that children learn to 
read later and (5) that these children learn to 
read beeause they are ready and want to read, 
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the reading program becomes tremendously aceel- 
erated, the apparent handieap is made up, and 
reading results in the upper groups exeeed read- 
ing results in the upper grades of the conventional 
sehool,” 

This type of program teuds to develop an 
active and realistic cooperation between elass- 
room and school-serviee departments for eur- 
neuhin, child study, home visiting, guidance, 
records, and reports. It tends to function as a 
major factor in the teacher’s growth in service. 
It enlists the parents’ interest and coopera- 


tion. It makes an appeal to the average 
citizen who has many seeret regrets about 
frustrations and defeats in his early childhood 
and who is coming more and more to look for 
preventions rather than corrections of many 
social and mental maladjustments of youth 
and adults. 

With proof of the value of the nonpromo- 
tion plan m the primary sehool, the same 
principles are being applied at the interme- 
diate grade level. Minneapolis has a study 
program in progress in grades 4, 5, aud 6 
which will eventually lead to the nonpromo- 
tion organization in the intermediate grades. 
Tn many sehool systems the intermediate 
promotional unit is already funetioning. In 
Forest Park ‘‘the reorganization is being ex- 
tended this vear to the intermediate and 
departmental departments” where sone of the 
features of the regular set-up will be retained 
for the present—a platoon plan and a depart- 
mentalized junior high school. In Gleneoe 
“ultimately the plan of organization will be 
five communities or interest groupings, desig- 
nated as prepriimary, primary, postprimary, 
early secondary, and later secondary. Within 
these organized groups of children the probleins 
and activities of community life will be in- 
creasingly emphasized as the basis of curricular 
experiences.” 


Superintendent’s Evaluation 


The following evaluation by Superintend- 
ent Dimmett of Forest Park, gives an excellent 


Planning and eareful measuring are 
needed for making party eookies. 


insight into the goals of the nonpromotion, 
school-unit program. 

“The product of the new schools, the pupils, 
will come ultimately to reecive their ratings 
in the new society in which they will take 
their plaecs. This evaluation must needs 
bide time’s passing. Any evaluation made 
right now of the school’s produet becomes a 
combination of impression and hope. The 
impression is that pupils in the new school 
have the opportunity to be happier and to 
lead more vital and purposeful lives. The 
confident hope of all who are promoting the 
plan is that pupil growth, physical, mental, 
social, and emotional, will tend to be normal- 
ized, that integrated personality development 
will be fostered, and that educational proc- 
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esses will be freed of many repressions and 
formalities that have hitherto nurtured learn- 
ing inhibitions and unwholesome attitudes. 
There is no guarantee that all teachers and 
all teaching will automatically become super- 
latively effeetive simply because of the new 
plan. Teaching skill and artistry is prob- 
ably more essential than it has ever been. 
Weaknesses in teaching strategy will be more 
prominent than ever before.” 

One of the teachers whose participation tn 
the reorganization has been euergetie was 
asked to state her own evaluation of the plan. 
Her statement is quoted verbatim: 

“Children: 

1. Have more interest and enjoyment in 
school. 

2. Are happier beeause of their constant 
sueecess in ‘beating’ their own records. 

3. Learn more readily beeause there is 
purpose and desire to motivate the 
learning. 

4. Find less of a break between school 
and the rest of their environment. 

“TYeachiers: 

1. Are challenged to see that every child 
grows to the best of his ability. 

2. Find pleasure in the continued suc- 
cesses of happy children formerly con- 
sidered ‘‘failures’’ because they did not 
fit in the common mold. 

3. Are able to be more natural in their 
teaching. 

“The Sehool: 

1. Is made more attractive to all con- 
cerned. 

2. Is becoming more of a center to the 
community.” 
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Karly American School Musie Books 


(Concluded from page 291) 


teaching the clefs, staff, time, notes, ete., the 
material taken from the chapters, or lessons 
in the little schoolbooks wes augmented by 
the blackboard in this way. The solfeggio, or 
the syllables do, re, m2, ete., was taught first, 
and later the words were written in. The 
books contained about one-third lessons, and 
two-thirds songs, the latter consisting of 
chants, rounds, secular songs, and a few 
hymns. 

There were a few other pioneers in the early 
days who were writing and teaching school music 
in the Boston vicinity, among them were Jules 
Eiehberg, J. B. Sharland, John W. Tufts, and 
Frederick Zuchtmann, some of whom con- 
tributed series of courses, viz, the normal 
course, national musie course, American music 
course, educational musie course, natural 
music course, modern musie course, ete., most 
of which were published from 1870 to 1880. 

In appearance the musie books are small as 
to size, tiny in some eases, either square or 
oblong in shape, adapted to the size of the 
little old spinets or reed organs of those days; 
the bindings are pasteboard, tan or pinkish- 
gray in color, and printed on both covers. 

The prefaces and introductions coutain 
interesting statements reflecting trends and 
purposes, often couched in the quaint lan- 
guage of the times. <A few of these are quoted 
here, with their sources: 

The Young Choir, by Bradbury and Sanders, 
contains the followmg appraisal of music 
attributed to S. W. Seton: “TI doubt not but 
that through its means many families and 
schools have become nests of cooing harmony, 
where before was the jarring war of discord and 
ill nature... having the greatest power of 
influence over the disposition and manners; 
soothes and cheers, inspires and consoles, and 
may be said to be the charm of infancy, the 
delight of youth, and the solace of old age.” 

The Song Book of the School Room, by 
Lowell Mason and George J. Webb, 1848, has 
the following in its preface: ‘The variety is 
thought to be greater than in most similar 
works, ineluding the sprightly and enlivening, 
the calm and soothing, and the sober and 
devout.”?’ Among the songs are Oft in the 
Stilly Night, The Happy Farmer, God Bless 
Our Native Land (not America). 

The Rochester School Song Book, by W. T. 
Marriman, 1847, states: “The poctry sung 
by the youth cannot be too carefully selected 

corrupt poetry, like bad company, has a 
degrading, pernicious tendency upon the minds 
of the young... they should never be 
allowed to sing low, doggerel rhymes.” We 
need to bear this thought in mind more than 
ever today. 

Such are descriptions of a few of the oldest 
and most outstanding of the school music 
books, as they were written and brouglit into 
use in the schools of this country. Most of 
them are in the library of the Offiee of Educa- 
tion, or in the Library of Congress. 


A partial list of the early school musie books 
follows. Those marked with an asterisk (*) 
are in the Offiee of Education library. 


*AIKEN, SQUIRE, POWELL, and WILLIAMS, Victor. The 
young singer’s manual. A new collection of songs and 
Solfeggios; selected principally from the works of the 
great masters, classified and adapted to the use of schools, 
academies, and colleges. Cincinnati, Wilson, Hinkle & 
Co.; Philadelphia, Claxton, Remsen, and Ilaffelfinger; 
New York, Clark & Maynard, 1866. 192 p. music. 

*AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN Mis- 
sions. ... The Cherokcesinging book. Boston, Mass., 
By Alonzo P. Kenrick, at C. Hickling’s office, 20 Devon- 
shire Street, 1846. 87 p. 

BLANCHARD, AMOS. The American musical prinier 
Boston, Salem, etc., Norris and Sawyer, 1808. 77 p. 

BRADBURY, WILLIAM and SANDERS, CHARLES W. The 
young choir. Adapted to the use of juvenile singing 
schools, Sabbath schools, primary classes, ete. New 
York, Dayton and Newiman, 1842. 144 p. music. 

Brittan, N. and SHeRwoop, L.H., eds. The school song 
and hymn book. Designed for general use in schools, 
academies, and seminaries. New York, A. S. Barnes & 
Co.; Cincinnati, H. W. Darby & Co., 1850. 386 p. 

*BurROWEs, J. F. The piano-forte primer; containing the 
rudiments of music; calculated either for private tuition, 
or teaching in classes... . Fifth American edition... 
New York, Firth & Hall, No. 4 Franklin Square, 1844. 
60, 12, p. illus. music. 

Co.cott, J. W. Musical grammar in four parts. I. Nota- 
tion of melody. IJ. Harmony; III. Melody; IV. 
Rhythm. Boston, James Loring, Washington St., 1838. 
4th ed. 216 p. 

*HaMITON, J. A. A new theoretical and practical musical 
grammar, adapted to the present state of the science 
Price, $1. New York. Published by Hewitt & Jaques 
... 1839. 264 p. music. 

*Kinaspury, O. R. Songs of Zion. A manual of the best 
and most popular hynins and tunes for social and private 
devotion New York, Boston, Published by the 
Anerican Tract Society, 1851. 192 p. 

MARRIMAN, Wi1LLIAM T. The Rochester school songbook; 
containing a selection of social, moral and patriotic songs, 
compiled for the public schools of Rochester, by William 
T. Marriman. . second edition. Rochester, Sage & 
Brother, 40 Buffalo St., E. Shepard’s Power Press, 1847. 
48 p. 

*MAsoN, LOWELL. The Boston school songbook. Pub- 
lished under the sanction of the Boston Academy of 
Music. Original and selected. Boston, J. H. Wilkins & 
R. B. Carter, 1841. 128 p. 

The juvenile lyre: or, hymns and songs, religious, 
moral and cheerful, set to appropriate musie, for the use 
of primary and common schools. Boston, Richardson, 
Lord and Holbrook, 1832. 72 p. 

M4 Mason’s normal singer. New York, Mason Broth- 
ers, 108-110 Duane Street. 1826. 192 p. 

Musieal exercises for singing schools. to be used in 

connection with The Mannal of the Boston Academy of 

Music, for instruction in the elements of vocal musie 

Boston, G. W. Palmer & Co. and J. I. Wilkins & R. B 

Carter, 1838. [126 unnum. p.] 

and WEBB, GEORGE JAMES. The songhook of the 
schoolroom; cons’sting of a great variety of songs, hyiins, 
and scriptural selections with appropriate music; arranged 
to he sung in one, two, or three parts; containing also the 
elementary principles of vocal music . .. Boston, 
Wilkins, Carter & Co., 1848. 224 p. 

{[PEaBopy, Auaustus. The child’s songhook, for the use 
of schools and families. Boston, Richardson, Lord and 
Holbrook, 1830. 

*Pratt, GEORGE W., and JOHNSON, J. C. Pestalozzian 
school songbook Boston, A. N. Johnson; New York, 
William B. Billings; 1852. 22! p. musfe. 

*REED, EPHRAIM, and Epson, W. J. Musical monitor, or 
New York collection of Church musick: to which is pre 
fixed the elementary clussbook; or, An introduction te the 
science of musick, arranged and systematized hy William 
J. Edson. ... fifth revised edition, enlarged and im- 
proved. Ithaca. Printed by Mack & Andrus. 1827. 256 p. 
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Aberdeen, S. Dak.: Manual on public-school System, 62, 
no. 2, Nov. 
Accident prevention, 27, no. 1, Oct. 
erecting in higher education (Ratcliffe), 155-156, no. 5, 
e 


Accrediting secondary schools, 305-306, no 10, J uly. 

Acid test of vocational school, 152, no 5, Feb. 

Acknowledgments, 1, no. 1, Oct.; 33, no. 2, Nov.; 65, no. 3, 
Dec.; 97, no. 4, Jan.; 129, no. 5, Feb.; 161, no. 6, Mar.: 
193, no. 7, Apr.; 225, no. 8, May; 257, no. 9, June; 289, 
no. 10, July. 

ao conservation of natural resources, 149-150, no. 5, 

eb. 

ei vity movement, new books and pamphlets, 88, no. 3, 

ec. 

Adjustments to pupil needs, 12-13, 15, no. 1, Oct. 

Administration: Higher education, 36, no. 2, Nov.; new 
books and pampblets, 88, no. 3, Dec.; problems of school 
hoards, 286, no. 9, June; schools for bandicapped children, 
168, no. 6, Mar. 

Administrative functions of education, 226, no. 8, May. 

Adult civic education, 269-270, no. 9, June. 

Adult education: Chicago, 304, no. 10, July; Federal assist- 
ance, 164, no. 6, Mar.; new books and pamphlets, 210, 
no. 7, Apr.; opportunities through libraries, 191, no. 6, 
Mar.; Wayne University, 94, no. 3, Dec. 

Adult education of Negroes (Caliver), 273-274, no. 9, June. 

Adventure or a job? (MacklIntosb), 143, 150, no. 5, Feb. 

Advisers, CCO Camp cducation, 137, 147, no. 5, Feb. 

Baer Committee on Education, new studies, 20, no. 1, 

ct. 


Advisory committee plan, Minneapolis, 189, no. 6, Mar. 

Acronautleal courses, 239-240, no. 8, May. 

Agricultural end bome-economics programs, Alabama, 60, 
no 2, Nov. 

Agricultural education, 70-72, no. 3, Dec.; 233-234, no. &, 
May; Arizona, 60, no. 2, Nov.; poultry production project, 
247, no. 8. May; swlne improvement, 188-189, no. 6, Mar. 
See also Vocational agriculture, 

Agricultural Education Service, Office of Education, new 
positions, 101, no. 4, Jan. 

Agricultural teacher-training institutions, 69, no. 3, Dec. 

Agriculture, special classes for farmers, Ohio, 90, no. 3, Dec. 

Aid for CCC enrollees in colleges, 25, no. 1, Oct. 

Aid in library building, 286-287, no. 9, June. 

Aid ie cunetens progress—the primary unit, 297-298, 318. 
no. 16, July. 

Aids fcr teachers, 144-147, no. 5, Feb. See also New Govern- 
ment aids for teachers. 

Air-minded debatlng, 190, no. 6, Mar. 

Air-ways to learning: Radio programs, p. 4 of cover, Dec.; 
Jan.; Feb.; Mar.; Apr. ; 
Alatama: Homemaking projects, 315, no. 10, July; joint 
agricultural and bome economics programs, 60, no. 2, Nov.; 

scaool survey service, 125, no. 4, Jan. ; 

Alaska: pemcols maintained by Office of Indian Affairs, 127, 
no. 4, Jan. 

Allen, CO. R.: Tribute, 2, no. 1, Oct. 

Allen, Richard D.: Appointment, Office of Education, 99, 
no. 4, Jan. 

Altmeyer, Artbur J.: Tbe cbild’s right to family security, 
261-262, no. 9, June. 

Alumni catalog office, University of Micbigan, 158, no. 5, Feb. 

American <Associatlon for Adult Education, conference. 
Princeton, N. J., 255, no. 8, May. ’ 

American Association of Junior Colleges, Washington bead- 
quarters, 116, no. 4, Jan. 

American Association of Scbool Adininistrators, N. EF. A., 
meeting, Cleveland, 157, no. 5, Feb.; summary of 1939 
convention, 226-227, no. 8, May. 

American democracy taught in assembly programs, 190, 
no. 6, Mar. 

American education policies, 114, 118, no. 4, Jan. 

American Education Week: General tbeme and daily topics, 


1938 program, 58, no. 2, Nov.; 1939 program, 301, no. 10, 


July. 

Mrierican Guide series catalog, 223, no. 7, Apr. 

American Library Association, objectives, 158, no. 5. Feb. 

American Mercbant Marine Library Association, 222, no. 7, 
Apr. : 

Raisrican Nations—cultural ties, 292, 300, no. 10, July. 

American University, student speakers’ bureau, 31, no. 1, 
Oct. 

American Vocational Association, meeting, St. Louis, 90, 
no. 3, Dec. ; 

American Women, bibliograpby, 154, no. 5, Feb. 

Americanization work, Chicago schools, 304, no. 10, July. 

Americans All—Immigrants All, listencr letters, 287, no. 9, 
June; radio award, 317, no. 10, July; radio program, p. 4 of 
cover, no. 3, Dec.; no. 4, Jan.; no. 5, Feb.; no. 6, Mar.; 
no. 7, Apr.; no. 8, May; recordings available, 226, no 8, 
May; recordings demonstrated, 255, no. 8, May. 

America’s Hours of Destiny, radio program, National Park 
Service, 95, no. 3, Dec. ‘ 

Amidon, Edna P.: Appointment, Office of Education, 101, 
no. 4, Jan.; community programs for home and family 
living, 136, no. 5, Feb. 

Among office conferences, 23, no. 1, Oct. 

Among services (Studebaker), 168, no. 6, Mar. 
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Among the autbors, 1-2, no. 1, Oct.; 33, no. 2, Nov.; 65, no. 
3, Doc.; 97, no. 4, Jan.; 129, no. 5, Feb.: 161-162, no. 6, Mar.; 
193-194, no. 7, Apr.; 225-226, no. 8, May; 257, no. 9, June; 
289, no. 10, July. 

Among the F, F. A.’s, 221, no. 7, Apr. 

An educator passes, 188, no. 6, Mar. 

Announcement (Studehaker), 1, no. 1, Oct. 

Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior for the Fiscat 
Year Ended June 80, 1938, excerpts, 163-165, 169, no. 6, Mar. 

Antbony, Susan B.- Birthday anniversary, 154, no. 5, Feb. 

Appalachian Trailway, 158-159, no. 5, Feb. 

Appolntments, Office of Education, 98-101, no. 4, Jan.; 282, 
no 9, June; 317, no. 10, July. 

Appreciating books, public sebools, 8, no. 1, Oct. 

eu prent cep practice, vocational agriculture, Georgia, 28, 
no. 1, Oct. 

Arcbival movement, 222, no. 7, Apr. 

Arizona: Part-time instruction in agriculture, 60, no. 2, Nov. 

Arkansas: Biennial report of education, 316, no. 10, July; 
bookmobile, 63, no. 2, Nov.; bome economics for boys, 282, 
no. 9, June. 

Art courses get attention, 282, no. 9, June. 

Arthur, C. M.: Vocational summary, 28-29, no. 1, Oct.; 
60-61, no. 2, Nov.; 90-91, no. 3, Dec.; 120-121, no. 4, Jan.; 
152-153, no. 5, Feb.; 188-189, no. 6, Mar.; 220-221, no. 7, 
Apr.; 246-247, no. 8, May; 282-283, no. 9, June; 314-315, 
no. 10, July. 

Arthurdale Sebool, plan of organization, 190, no. 6, Mar. 

Arts meeting scbeduled, 188, no. 6, Mar. 

Assembly programs, New York City public schools, 190, 
no. 6, Mar. 

Assistance to State departments of education, 164, no. 6, Mar. 

Assoclation for Childhood Education, report of Atlanta cun- 
vention, 263-265, no. 9, June. 

Astronomical research, University of Texas, 126, no. 4, Jan. 

Atlanta eonventlon, Association for Cbildbood Education, 
263-265, no. 9, June. 

Auditorium programs, references, 144-147, no. 5, Feb. 

Auditory Aids in the Classroom, report of National Rescarch 
Council, 190, no. 6, Mar. 

Augusta, Ga.: Course for junior executives, 315, no. 10, July. 

Auricular training, 294, 308, no. 10, July. 

Australian conference, Association for Pre-Scbool Child 
Development, 203, no. 7, Apr. 

Authors, 1-2, no. 1, Oct.; 33, no. 2, Nov.; 65, no. 3, Dece.; 
97, no. 4, Jan.; 129, no, 5, Feb.; 161-162, no. 6, Mar.; 193-194, 
ees 225-226, no. 8, May; 257, no. 9, June; 289, no. 
10, July. 

pation and tbe American boy (Klinefeltcr), 239-240, no. 
8, May. 

Aviation workers’ classes, Cheyenne, Wyo., 61, no. 2, Nov. 

Awarding of certificates, CCC camps, 108-109, no. 4, Jan. 
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Badlands National Monument, established, 223, no. 7, Apr. 
Ball State Teachers College, building program, 19], no. 6, 
ar. 

Barnard, Henry: Record, 194, n0. 7, Apr. 

Barney, Edgar Starr: Tribute, 188, no. 6, Mar. 

Batburst, Effie G.: Socializing experlences in conservation. 
149-150, no. 5, Feb. 

Pee problems, Office of Education conference, 23, no. 
1, Oct. 

Beust, Nora E.: Book week, 47, 54, no. 2, Novy.; Libraries 
turn attention toward young people, 218-219, no. 7, Apr. 

Bexar County, Tex.: Library service, 158, no. 5, Feb. 

Bibliography, poetry for children, 183, no. 6, Mar. 

Biggerstafi’s teacber’s certificate (McCahe), 162, no. 6, Mar. 

Billington, R. V.: Appointment, Office of Education, 95, 
no. 3, Dec.; 191, no. 4, Jan. 

Bingham, Walter V.: Appointment, Office of Education, 99, 
no. 4, Jan. 

Biological research, new building, University of Southern 
California, 94, no. 3, Dee. 

Blind: Children in residential scbools, 201-203, no. 7, Apr.; 
special service under Randolph-Sheppard Act, 78, no. 3, 
Dee.; 101, no. 4, Jan.; operation of vendIng stands, 247, 


no. 8, May. 

Blood will tell, 188-189, no. 6, Mar. 

Blose, David T.: Graduates of colleges and secondary 
scbools, 182-183, no. 6, Mar.; Population and scbool enroll- 
ment, 92, no. 3, Dec.; School transportation, 278, no. 9, June. 

Board of higber education, Nortb Dakota, 313, no. 10, July. 

Book selection: Institute, University of Chicago, 286, no. 9, 
June; new books and pampblets, 110, no. 4, Jan.; 178, no. 
6, Mar. 

“Book special,’’ Bexar County, Tex., 158, no. 5, Feb. 

Book week (Beust), 47, 54, no. 2, Nov. 

Bookmobile: Bexar Co., Tex., 158, no. 5, Feb.; New Hamp- 
shire, 317, no. 10, July; Pulaski Co., Ark., 63, no. 2, Nov.; 
Soutb Dakota, 126, no. 4, Jan. 

Books and pamphlets. See New books and pampblicts. 

Books for children, 177, no. 6, Mar. : 

Botanical expedition for Golden Gate International Expo- 
sitlon, 63, no. 2, Nov. . a‘ 2 

Boutwell, William Dow: Trends in education hy radio, 232, 
248, no. 8, May. ‘ 

Box Elder County, Utab: Experiment center, programs for 
bome and family living, 136, no. 5, Feb.; 247, no. 8, May. 


Boxing matcbes in school programs disapproved, 93, no. 3, 
ec. 


Boys learn home arts, 282-283, no. 9, June. 
pouley Polytechnic Institute, cooperative college, 94, no. 3, 
ac. 


Bridging gap between scbool and job, 164, no. 6, Mar. 
Broadcasts: National Education Association, 203, no. 7, 
Apr.; National Park Service, 95, no. 3, Dec.; Office of 
Education, p. 4 of cover, Dec.; Jan.; Feh.; Mar.; Apr.; 
May; June; scbools and colleges, 52-54, no. 2, Nov. 
Broadcasts (school): Brookline, Mass. 285-286, no. 9, Juno; 
Cleveland, 225, no. 8, May; MInneapolls, 285, no. 9, June. 
Brookline, Mass : School broadcasts, 285-286, no. 9, June. 
Brown, Elmer E.: Record, 194, no. 7, Apr. 
Brown University: ‘‘Vagabonding,” 158, no. 5, Feb. 
Balding program, Ball State Teachers College, 191, no. 6, 
ar 


Bulletin board. See Educators’ bulletin board. 

Bulletin series issued by Georgia State Department of Edu- 
cation, 125, no. 4, Jan. 

Burdick, Anna Lalor: International conference report, 21-23, 
no. 1, Oct.; Doctor of letters bonorary degree conferred, 63, 
no. 2, Nov. 

Bureau of Mines: Experiment station, Norris, Tenn., 63, 
no. 2, Noy.; films, 116, no. 4, Jan. 

Bus drivers, requirements, 125, no. 4, Jan. 

Business education, 72-73, no. 3, Dec.; 251, no. 8, May. 

Business Education Service, Office of Education, 98-99, 
no, 4, Jan. 

Buying and marketing project, Georgia Normal and Agri- 
cultural College, 188, no. 6, Mar. 


Cc 


Caldecott Medal, awarded to Dorotby P. Lathrop, 101, 
no. 4, Jan. 

Calendar, radio programs, Office of Education, p. 4 of cover, 
Dec.; Jan.; Feh., Mar., Apr., May, June. See also Con- 
ventlon calendar. 

California: Education display, Golden Gate International 
Exposition, 157, no. 5, Feb.; loans for F, F. A., 152, no. 5, 
Feb.; Sutro collection of rare books and manuscripts, 254, 
no. 8, May. 

Caliver, Ambrose: Adult education of Negroes, 273-274, no. 
9, June; Problems of vocational guidance of Negroes, 
307-308, no. 10, July; Survey of vocational education and 
guidance of Negrocs, 84-85, no. 3, Dec. 

Camp educational advisers, training, 137, 147, no. 5, Feb. 

Camp-to-bome service, CCC enrollees, 282, no. 9, June. 

Can Discussion Muzzle the Guns? radlo address by J. W. 
Studebaker, 95, no. 3, Dec. 

pee Zone: Records of bigh-scbool graduates, 125, no. 4, 

an. 

Carlisle, Ky.: F. F. A. project, 221, no. 7, Apr. 

Casgrain, A. E.: Federal forum demonstration, 50-51, no. 2 


Nov. 
CBS: Radlo programs, N. E. A., 169, no. 6, Mar.; 203, no. 7, 
A 


pr. 

CCC; An agency for conservation, 97, no. 4, Jan.; curriculum, 
303, no. 10, July; enrollees go to college (Oxley), 25-26, no. 
1, Oct.; guidance, 213, 216, no. 7, Apr.; library facllities, 
108, no. 4, Jan. See also Civilian Conservation Corps. 

CCC camp educatlon: Alded by State vocational depart- 
ments, 57, no. 2, Nov.; objectives, 103~109, no. 4, Jan.; phi- 
losopby, 181, 187, no. 6, Mar. 

Celehrate Lyceum success (Studebaker), 257, no. 9, June. 

Ceramles, new course, University of Pittsburgb, 31, no. 1 
Oct. 

Certificate awarded in CCC camps, 108-109, no. 4, Jan. 

Certificate issued 100 years ago, 162, no. 6, Mar. 

Certificates: MinImum requirements, 124, no. 4, Jan.; new 
requirements in Pennsylvania, 222, no. 7, Apr. 

Certification: Scbool librarians, 277, no. 9, June; teachers, 
123-124, no. 4, Jan. 

Challenge to democracy, new books and pamphlets, 210 
no. 7, Apr. 

Champlon poultry ralser, 121, no. 4, Jan. ; 

Chapman, Paul W.: Appointment, Office of Education 
100, no. 4, Jan. f 

Cherrington, Ben M.: Cultural tles that bind in the relatlons 
of the American Natlons, 292, 300, no. 10, July. 

Cheyenne, Wyo.: Classes in airplane servicing, 61, no. 2, 
Nov. é 
Chicago: Adult education, 304, no. 10, July; new junior 
college, 254, no. 8, May: superlntendent’s annual report, 

253, no. 8, May. ‘ 

Cbild guidance report Issued in New York, 93, no. 3, Dec. 

Children are different, study guide, 175, no. 6, Mar. 

Children’s progress alded by primary unit plan, 297-298 
318, no. 10, July. , 

Children’s reading, a century ago, an Englisb view, 119, 127, 
no. 4, Jan. 

Cbild’s rigbt to family security (Altmeyer), 261-262, no. 9, 
June. 

Chinese alumnae active, 244, no. 8, May. 

Chinese Students’ Association of the South, 1939 conventlon, 
University of Texas, 158, no. 5, Feh. 

Choice of toys, new hooks and pamphlets, 88, no. 3, Dec. 

Cincinnatl: Vocational counseling program, 283, no. 9, June. 

Cincinnati convention, National Congress of Parents and 
Teacbers (Jones), 295-296, no. 10, July. 
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Citizenship Day, Manitowoc County, Wis., 190, no. 6. Mar. 

Citizenship teaching required by law, 112-113, no. 4, Jan. 

a schovt officers, Part 11, Educational dircctory, 45, no. 2, 

Ov. 

Civil education for adults, 269-270, no. 9, Juue. 

Civilian couservation corps: Education, 89, no. 3, Dec.; 
educatioual advisers, 137, 147, no. 5, Feb.; cducational 
certificate, 109, no. 4, Jan.; cquipment and facilities, 250, 
252, no. 8, May; international conference report, 22, no. 1, 
Oct.; sclection and training of teachers, 275, 287, no. 9, Junc; 
Weanislonee ee in past 5 years, 57, no. 2, Nov. See also 

Classroom practices, new books and pamphlets, 210, no. 7, 


pr. 

Claxtou, Philander P.: Record, 194, no. 7, Apr. 

Clear responsihility—but how? (Rogers), 301, no. 10, July. 

Cleveland: School hroadcasting station, picture for cover of 
Scuoo. Lire, 225, no. 8, May; sixty-ninth convention, 
ee Association of Scbool Administrators, 157, no. 5, 

eb. 

Cliuical adjustment of bebavior problems: Office of Educa- 
tion conference, 23, no. 1, Oct. 

Clubs: Children’s, 176-177, no. 6, Mar.; extracurricular activi- 
ties, 149, no. 5, Feb.; New Zcaland correspondence schools, 
241, no. 8, May; references, 144-147, no. 5, Feb. 

Clunk, Jos. F.; Appointment, Office of Education, 101, no. 


4, Jan. 

Colleges: CCC enrollees, 25, no. 1, Oct.; degrces, 44, no. 2 
Nov.; developments, 217, 219, 223, no. 7, Apr.; dormitorics, 
41, no. 2, Nov.; graduates, 182-183, no. 6, Mar.; libraries, 
40-41, no. 2, Nov.; receipts and expenditures, 44-45, no. ye 
Nov.; statistics, 44-45, no. 2, Nov.; why students leave, 
115-116, no. 4, Jan. See also In colleges. 

Colleges and universities, Part 111, Educational directory, 45, 
58, no. 2, Nov. 

Colorado: Survey vocational agriculture students, 282, no. 9, 


June. 

Columbia College, Dubuque, Iowa, now Loras College, 316, 
no. 10, July. 

Columbia University: Enrollment, 254, no. 8, May. 

Commercial Education Service. See Busincss Education 
Service. 

Commissioner’s recommendations in Annual Report, 163- 
165, 169, no. 6, Mar. 

Comunissioners of Education, United States Department of 
the Interior, 194, no. 7, Apr. 

Communicable disease, control, 309-310, no. 10, July. 

Community programs for home and family living (Amidon), 
136, no. 5, Feb.; conference 221, no. 7, ADr.; experiment 
centers, 247, no. 8, May. 

Community relations committee, Michigan, 157, no. 5, Feb. 

Coney study, new books and pamphlets, 242, no. 8, 

ay. 

Community surveys of natural resources, 149, no. 5, Feb. 

Community use of schools, Minneapolis, 125, no. 4, Jan. 

Comparative education: England, University of Cambridge 
summer session, 286, no. 9, June; Estonia, 206-208, no. 7, 
Apr.; Tolland summer institute, 265, no. 9, June; Latvia, 
266-268, no. 9, June; Lithuania, 171-173, 184, no. 6, Mar.; 
New Zealand, 241, 249, no. 8, May; Sweden, 49, 56, no. 2, 
Nov. 

Comparison of per pupil costs, Ohio, 253, no. 8, May. 

Conference on libraries and adult cducation, Prmceton, N.J., 
255, no. 8, May. 

Conference method of teaching distributive occupations 
classes, 152, no. 5, Feb. 

Conference schedules, regional, 194, no. 7, Apr. 

Conference topics, sixty-ninth annual convention, American 
‘Association of School Administrators, 157, no. 5, Feb. 

Conferences: Community programs for home and family 
living. 136, no. 5, Feh.; 221, no. 7, Apr.; exceptional children, 
23, no. 1, Oct.; 66, 78, no. 3, Dec.; State school library super- 
visors, 262, 276, no. 9, June. 

Congress at work, new books and pamphlets, 242, no.8, May. 

Connecticut: Permanent exhibit school lihrary materials, 
317, no. 10, July; public-school supervision, 62, no. 2, Nov. 

Conservation: Aids for Michigan schools, 62, no. 2, Nov.; 
bibliographies, 160, no. 5, Feb.; curriculum workers, 169, 
no. 6, Mar., in a modern school program, 10, no. 1, Oct.; 
instruction in Michigan scbools, 316, no. 10, July; Nebraska, 
253, no. 8, May; new books and pamphlets, 178, no. 6, Mar.; 
socializing experiences, 149, no 5, Feb.; trees and forests, 
244, no. 8, May; vocational education, 121, no. 4, Jan.; 
West Virginia, 285, no. 9, June. 

Constitution, new books and pamphlets, 178, no. 6, Mar. 

Constitution of the United States of America, pocket-size edition 
available, 112, no. 4, Jan. 

Consultants appointed in vocational education, Office of 
Edueation, 100, no. 4, Jan.; 317, no. 10, July. 

Convention calendar, 2, no. 1, Oct.; 58, no. 2, Nov.; 66, no 3, 
Dec.; 97, no. 4, Jan.; 130, no. 5, Feb.; 162, no. 6, Mar.; 194, 
no. 7, Apr.; 226, no. 8, May; 257, no. 9, June. 

Cook, Katherine M.: Visual aids to instruction then and now, 
142, 189, no. 5, Feb.; Whither the rural school? 299-300, 
no. 10, July. 

Cook County, Ill.: School finance survey, 190, no. 6, Mar.; 
3-year report, 203, no 7, Apr. 

Cooper, William J.: Record, 194, no.7, Apr. | 

Cooperative college, Bradley Polytechnic institute, 94, no. 3, 
Dee. 

Cooperative dormitories, University of lowa, 94, no. 3, Pec. 

Cooperative fellowships, educational research, 169, no. 6, Mar. 

Coopcrative houscs, University of Texas, 158, no. 5, Feb. 

Cooperative projects in vocational agriculture, Iowa, 91, no. 
3, Dec: 

Cooperative study of secondary school standards (Jessen), 
305-306, no. 10, July. 

Cooperative training program for department store ein- 
ployees, 60-61, no. 2, Nov. 

Coors mae in trade and industrial training, Missouri, 120, 
no. 4, Jan. 

Cornell University: Conference on prohlerus of youth, 62, 
no. 2, Nov.; engincering demonstration, 317, no. 10, July; 
library growth, 126, no. 4, Jan.; uew miethodsin Law School, 
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286, no. 9, June; new teacher-traiuing curriculum, 286, 
no. 9, June; picture for cover of Sc1i00L Lire, 1, No. 2, Nov. 

Correspondence instruction: New Zealand, 241, 249, no. 8, 
May; nursing, 286, no. 9, June. 

Corry, Pa.: Occupational survey, 283, no. 9, June. 

Cost of attending college, 37, no. 2, Nov. 

Cost of libraries, Minnesota, 286, no. 9, June. 

Costs per pupil, school plant operation, 204, no. 7, Apr. 

Counseling with a purpose, 283, no. 9, June. 

County and regional libraries (Gantt), 185-186, no. 6, Mar. 

County boards of school directors, 30, no. 1, Oct. 

Course on the family, University of California, 126, no. 4, Jan. 

Cover, ScHOOL LiFE, 1, no. 1, Oct.; 33, no. 2, Nov.; 65, no. 3, 
Dec.; 97, no. 4, Jan.; 129, no. 5, Feb.; 161, no. 6, Mar.; 193, 
pee 7, Apr.; 225, no. 8, May; 257, no. 9, June; 289, no. 10, 

ly. 

Covert, Timon: Pennsylvania’s projected school building 
program, 187, no. 6, Mar.; State aid for pupil transporta- 
tion, 209, no. 7, Apr. 

Coxen, James R.: Appointment, Office of Education, 282, 
no. 9, June. 

Cranbrook School of Art, picture for cover of ScnooL LIFE 
129, no. 5, Feb. 

Creative arts, Office of Education, 169, no. 6, Mar. 

Credit for private music lessons, 253, no. 8, May. 

Crime prevention, Office of Education, 169, no. 6, Mar. 

Crippled children, New York City, register, 157, no. 5, Feb. 

Crises discussed in classrooms, 95, no. 3, Dec. 

Criteria in evaluating secondary schools, 305-306, no. 10, July. 

Cultural ties that bind in the relations of the American 
Nations (Cherrington), 292, 300, no. 10, July. 

Current publications. See Office of Education, Puhlications. 

Curriculum: Advances, 9-11, no. 1, Oct.; CCC camps, 104- 
105, no. 4, Jan.; division needed, Office of Education, 165, 
no. 6, Mar.; education of tbe blind, 901-203, no. 7, Apr.; 
higb-school, 6, no. 1, Oct.; legislation, 141, no. 5, Feb.; pro- 
gram in Michigan, 222, no. 7, Apr.; research in vocational 
education, new service, Office of Education, 100, no. 4, 
Jan.; traditional vs present-day subjects, 55-56, no. 2, Nov. 

Curriculum Construction for the Handicapped, syllabus avail- 
able, 296, no. 10, July. 

Curriculum of the CCC (Oxley), 303-304, no. 10, July. 

Cushman, Frank: Appointment, Office of Education, 100, 
no. 4, Jan. 

Custodian in modern schools, 130, no. 5, Feb. 


D 


Dallas, Tex., courses in parent education, 30, no. 1, Oct. 

Davis, Mary Dabney: Kindergarten enrollments, 279-280, 
no. 9, June; Primary unit—an aid to children’s progress, 
297-298, 318, no. 10, July; Teacbing aids for teachers, 144- 
147, no. 5, Feb.; Young cbildren in Great Britain, 127, 
no. 4, Jan. 

Davis, Norman H.: Education for peace, 111-112, no. 4, Jan. 

Des Watson: Science in scbool and human life, 19-20, no. 

, Oct. 

Dawson, N. H. R.: Record, 194, no. 7, APr. 

Day at school, 4-5, no. 1, Oct. , 

Deaf and hard-of-hearing classes, Chicago, 304, no. 10, July. 

Deaf children, residential schools, 293-294, 308, no. 10, July. 

Dehate material, new books aud pamphlets, 110, no. 4, Jan. 

Debating by radio, 190, no. 6, Mar. 

Deffenbaugh, W. S.: In public schools, 30, no. 1, Oct.; 62, 
no. 2, Nov.; 93-94, no. 3, Dec.; 125-126, no. 4, Jan.; 157, no. 
5, Feb.; 190, no. 6, Mar.; 222, no. 7, APr.; 253-254, no. 8, 
May; 285-286, no. 9, June; 316, no. 10, July. 

Degree in welding, Ohio State University, 126, no. 4, Jan. 

Delaware: Plan for distributive-occupation training, 91, 
no. 3, Dec.; safety programs, 62, no. 2, Nov.; 253, no. 8, May. 

Democracy in Action, radio program, p. 4 of cover, no. 9, 
June; 317, no. 10, July. 

Demonstrated recordings, Americans All—Immigrants All, 
255, no. 8, May. 

Demonstration centers for bome and family livimg educa- 
tion, 136, no. 5, Feb. 

Demonstration forum programs, 269-270, no. 9, June. 

Dental care for Minneapolis scbool children, 93-94, no. 3, Dec. 

Dental schools, changes in standards, 155, no. 6, Feb. 

Department of the interior: Annual report, 163-165, 169, no. 
6, Mar.; fine arts gallery, 179, 184, no. 6, Mar.; museum, 
255, no. 8, May. 

Department store training program, Pittsburgh, Pa., 60-61, 
no. 2, Nov. 

Des Moines, lowa: Evening classes for employees, 152, no. 5, 
Feb.; public lihrary ‘‘Bill of Rights,’’ 168, no. 6, Mar. 

Detroit, Mich.: Public schools, annual report, 157, no. 5, Feb. 

Developing strong bodies and able minds (Rogers), 48, 58, 
no. 2, Nov. 

Developments and trends in vocational education, 68-69, 
no. 3, Dec. 

Devclopments in college libraries (Dunhar), 217, 219, 223, 
no. 7, Apr. 

pe enemers in scbool housing and cquipment, 14-15, no. 1, 

ct. 

Devotion to Democracy, address by President Dykstra, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, 295-296, no. 10, July. 

Discussion in the classroom, 95, no. 3, Dec. 

Distributiou of school dollar, 102, no. 4, Jan. 

Distributive education: Georgia, 315, no. 10, July; Indiana, 
247, no. 8, May. 

Distrihutive occupations, training: Delaware, 91, no. 3, Dec.; 
Des Moines, Iowa, 152, no. 5, Feb.; New Mexico, 120, no. 
4, Jan.; Oakland, Calif., 152, no. 5, feb.; Salt Lake City, 
188, no. 6, Mar.; secondary schools and colleges, 72-73, 
java, Bf, ADKele)s 

Diversity of populations served, 17, no. 1, Oct. 

Doctor of Education, degree, University of Michigan, 31, 
no. 1, Oct.; 254, no. 8, May. 

Doctorate, standards, 46, no. 2, Nov. 

Dormitories, college, 41, no. 2, Nov. 

Doubly handicapped pupils, 201, uo. 7, Apr. 

Drake University, radio department, 52, 54, no. 2, Nov. 
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Prama loan service, University of Texas, 158, no. 5, Feb. 

Dunbar, Ralph M.: Developments in college libraries, 217, 
219, 223, no. 7, Apr.; In lihraries, no. 2, Nov.; 94, no. 3, 
Dec.; 126, no. 4, Jan.; 158, no. 5, Feb.; 191, no. 6, Mar., 
292-223, no. 7, Apr.; 254-255, no. 8, May; 286-287, no. 9, 
June; 317, no. 10, July; Library Service Division, Office 
of Education, 81-82, no. 3, Dec.; State school library, 
supervisors, 262, 276, no. 9, June. 

Dykstra, C. A.: Address, Devotion to democracy, 295-296, 
no. 10, July. 
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Early American scbool music books (McCabe), 290-291, 319, 
no. 10, July. 

Early educational statistics (Wright), 80, no. 3, Dec. 

Eaton, John: Record, 194, no. 7, Apr. 

Editorials: An open mind, 129, no. 5, Feb.; Announcement, 
1, no. 1, Oct.; Celebrate Lyceum success, 257, no. 9, June; 
Educatiou as exploration, 225, no 8, May; Education iu 
the CCC camps, 97, no. 4, Jan.; Education’s appeal for 
humauity, 161, no. 6, Mar.; lligher cducation in the United 
States, 33, no. 2, Nov.; Language a basis of international 
friendship, 289, no. 10, July; Tcaching controversial issues, 
193, no. 7, Apr.; Vocational education in the United States, 
(ifs), Jolay, 8), JDIsle. 

Education: By radio, 232, 248, no. 8, May; CCC camps, 57, 
no. 2, Nov.; 103-109, no. 4, Jan.; Czechoslovakia. new hooks 
and pamphicts, 18, no. 1, Oct.; display, Golden Gate 
International Exposition, 157, no. 5, ¥eb.; Federal areas, 
197-198, no. 7, Apr.; for veterans in CCC camps, 106, no. 
4, Jan.; interpreted to home and community, 263-265, no. 
9, June; Propaganda and press frecdom, 226, uo. 8, May. 

Education as exploration (Studebaker), 225, no. 8, May. 

Education for democracy, 226, no. 8, May; New books and 
pampblets, 242, no. 8, May; publications issued by Office 
of Education, 265, no. 9, June. 

Education for the American Way of Life, theme of American 
Education Week, 1939, 301, no. 10, July. 

Education for Tomorrow's America, theme of American Edu- 
cation Week, 1938, 58, no. 2, Nov. 

Education for peace (Davis), 111-112, no. 4, Jan. 

Education in Estonia (Speek), 206-208, no. 7, Apr. 

ne in Lithuania (Masiliinas), 171-173, 184, no. 4, 

ate 

Education in the CCC camps (Studebaker), 97, no. 4, Jan. 

Education in the 1937-1938 corps (Oxley), 89, no. 3, Dec. 

Education of girls in an industrial society (Proffitt), 151, 
156, no. 5, Feb. 

Belueevons administration, Office of Education, 165, no. - 
6, Mar. 

Educational broadcasting, Texas, 285, no. 9, June. 

Educational conversation, 121, no. 4, Jan. 

Educational directory (Ratcliffe), 45, 58, no. 2, Nov. 

Educational equipment and facilities in CCC camps (Ox- 
ley), 250, 252, no. 8, May. 

Beeston! Museum, Office of Education, 311-313, no. 
10, July. 

Educational news, 30-31, no. 1, Oct.; 62-63, no. 2, Nov.; 
93-95, no. 3, Dec.; 125-127, no. 4, Jan.; 157-158, no. 5, Fceb.; 
190-191, no. 6, Mar.; 222-223, no. 7, APr.; 253-255, no. 8, 
May; 285-287, no. 9, June; 316-318, no. 10, July. 

Pueotions) policies in Amcrican Democracy, 114, 118, no. 
fl, Ueto, 

Educational research: Cooperative fellowsbips, 169, nc. 6, 
Mar.; Office of Education. 164, no. 6, Mar.; titles suggested, 
Pennsylvania, 93, no. 3, Dec. See also, In educaticnal 
research; Recent thescs. 

Educational statistics, one hundred years ago, 80, no. 3, Dec. 

pueuen appeal for humanity (Studebaker), 161, no. 6, 
ivlar. 

Educative value of hobbies, 260, 276, no. 9, June. 

Educators’ bulletin hoard, 18, no. 1, Oct.; 88, no. 3, Dec.; 
110, no. 4, Jan.; 154, no. 5, Feb.; 178, no. 6, Mar.; 210, no. 
7, Apr.; 242, no. 8, Mav; 284, no. 9, June. 

Elementary education: International conference report, 21, 
no. 1, Oct.; Office of Education conference, 23, no. 1, Oct.; 
Supervisors’ conference, 79, no. 3, Dec. 

Elenientary education: 1s it all settled? (Goodykooutz) 
228-931, 248, no. 8, May. 

Elementary schools: New books and pamphlets, 18, no. 1, 
Oct.; supervision, New York, 93, no. 3, Dec.; United 
States, 4-5, no. 1, Oct. 

Elementary science, 215-216, no. 7, APr. 

Elmsford, N. Y.: Company 211, CCC Camp P-109, picture 
for cover of School Life, 97, no. 4, Jan. 

See CCC; Civilian Conservation 
Corps; National Youth Administration; Public Works 
Administration; Works Progress Administration; WPA. 

Employee-employer relations, consultant, Office of Edu- 
cation, 100, no. 4, Jan. 

Employment services, NYA, 191, no. 6, Mar. 

Engineering schools, accrediting, 155, no. 5, Feb. 

engineers for a day, Cornell University, 317, no. 10, July. 

English educators visit Office of Education, 255, no. 8, May. 

Enrollments: American bigh school, 6, no. 1, Oct.; college, 
44, no. 2, Nov.; clementary schools, 228-229, no. 8, May; 
higher institutions, 254, no. 8, May; kindergarten, 279-280, 
no. 9, June; Pennsylvania colleges, 254, no. 8, May; puhlic 
schools, 3, no. 1, Oct.; 92, no. 3, Dec.; 1936, 195, no. 7, APr.; 
rural schools, 83, no. 3, Dec.; scbools for handicapped 
children, 167, no. 6, Mar.; vocational education, 67-68, no. 
3, Dec.; 233-236, 251, no. 8, May. 

Equipment and facilities, CCC camps, 250, 252, no. 8, May. 

nea of a good scbool, Pennsylvauia survey, 316, no. 

0, July. 

Estonia, Educational system, 206-208, no. 7, Apr. 

ivaluation of educational practices, land-grant colleges, 139- 
140, 159, no. 5, Feh. 

Evaluation of school lihrarics, 276, no. 9, Juuc. 

Evanston, Ill.: Public library service, 254, no. 8, May. 

Evansville, Ind.: Public housing courso m bigh school, 93, 
no. 3, Dec.; safety program, 125, no. 4, Jan. 


Exceptional ebildren: Conference of State directors and 
supervisors, 66, 78, no. 3, Dec.; new books and pampblets, 
88, no. 3, Dee, opportunities in public schools, 12-13, no. 1, 
Oct.; residential schools, 167-168, no. 6, Mar.; 198, no. 7, 
Apr.; 201-203, no. 7, Apr.; 237-238, 252, no. 8, May; 271-272, 
277, no. 9, June; 293-294, 308, no. 10, July; supervision in 
Michigan, 125, no. 4, Jan. See also Blind; deaf; doubly 
handicapped; handicapped: mentally retarded; physically 
handicapped; socially maladjusted. 

Exchange scholarships and professorships, South Amcrica, 
292,300, no. 10, July. 

Exchange tcachers, Seattle, Wash., 157, no. 5, Feb. 

Excursions, part of conservation prograin, 149, no. 5, Feb. 

Executive assistant in vocational education, 100-101, no. 4, 


Jan. 

Exhibits, sixty-ninth annual convention, Amcrican Asso- 
elation of School Administrators, 157, no. 5, Feb.; Office 
of Education, 255, no. 8, May. 

Expanding the elassroom, bulletin, Pennsylvania State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, 125, no. 4, Jan. 

Bee aditures for schoo] plant operation (Herlihy), 204, no. 
7, Apr. 

Experiments in educational methods, 148, no. 5, Feb. 
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Facllitics for education, CCC camps, 25-26, no. 1, Oct. 

Falgatter, Florence: Resignation, 101, no. 4, Jan. 

Falmouth, Va.: Star farmer of America, 135, no. 5, Feb. 

Family life education: Conference, 82, no. 3, Dee.; demon- 
stration centers, 136, no. 5, Feb.; homemaking projects, 
315, no. 10, July; new course, University of California, 126, 
no. 4, Jan. 

Family security and the child, 261-262, no. 9, June. 

Farm-shop courses, New Hampshire, 283, no. 10, July. 

Farmers, special classes, Ohio, 90, no. 3, Dec. 

Federal assistanco to State educational systems, 164-165, 169, 
no. 6, Mar. 

Federal equalization fund recommended, 163-165, no. 6, Mar. 

Federal forum demonstration (Casgraln), 50-51, no, 2, Nov.; 
funds available. 23, no. 1, Oct. 

Federal funds for teacher training, 164, no. 6, Mar. 

Federal grants to States for educational purposes, 22, no. 1, 


Oct. 

Federal legislation: Recommendations, Office of Education, 
163-165, 169, no. 6, Mar.; vocational education, 68-69, no. 
3, Dec. 

Federal-State relationships in education, 197-198, no. 7, Apr. 

Federal writers project, W. P. A. 223, no. 7, Apr. 

ae Federal recreational demonstration areas, 318, no. 10, 

uly. 

F.F. A.: Loan plan in California, 152, no. 5, Feb.; national 
convention, 138, 135, no. 5, Feb.; projects of local chapters, 
221, no. 7, Apr.; star American farmer, 133, 135, no. 5, Feb. 
See also Future Farmers of America. 

Fellowships: Educational research, 169, no. 6, Mar.; safety 
study, 286, no. 9, June. 

Films, Bureau of Mines, 116, no. 4, Jan. 

Finance: Distribution of school dollar, 102, no, 4, Jan. 

Financing education, Pennsylvania, 190, no. 6, Mar. 

Fine art and the colleges (Greenleaf), 179, 184, no. 6, Mar. 

First State normal school (Frazier), 131-132, no 5, Feb. 

Florida: Manual for teachers, 316, no. 10, July; school credit 
for music lessons, 253, no. 8, May; standards for trans- 
portation of pupils, 30, no. 1, Oct. 

Flynt, Ralpb C. M.: Appointinent, Office of Education, 95, 
no. 3, Dec. 

Food, mathematics, and science, 189, no. 6, Mar. 

Foreign education. See Comparative education; also under 
individual countries. 

Foreign listeners, radio broadcasts, 285-286, no. 9, June. 

Forest regions, United States, 243-244, no. 8, May. 

Forestry schools, accrediting, 155, no. 5, Feb. 

Fort Wayne, Ind., school of tbe air, 52-58, no. 2, Nov. ; 

Forum demonstration centers, 51, no. 2, Nov.; funds avail- 
able, 23, no. 1, Oct. 

Forum—Guidance—Radio: International conference report, 
28, no. 1, Oct 

Forums, 50-51, no. 2, Nov.; 269-270, no. 9, June: 3-year pro- 
gram suggested, 164-165, no. 6, Mar. See also Federal 
forum demonstrations; Public forums. 

Foster, Emery M.: The scbool dollar, 102, no. 4, Jan. 

4-H club members, new books and pamphlets, 242, no. 8, 
May. 

Framingham, Mass.: First normal school in America, 131- 
132, no. 5, Feb. ; 

Frazier, Benjamin W.: Degree of doctor of education con- 
ferred, 63, no. 2, Nov.; First State normal] school, 131-132, 
no. 5, Feb.; Trends in certification of teachers, 123-124, 
no. 4, Jan. 

Free tuition law, Missouri, 222, no. 7, Apr. 

From evil spirits to microbes (Rogers), 309-310, no. 10, July. 

Fullerton, Charles N.: Appointment, Office of Education, 
100, no. 4, Jan. 

Futterer, Susan O.: New books and pampblets, 18, no. 1, 
Oct.; 88, no. 3, Dec.; 110, no. 4, Jan.; 154, no. 5, Feb.; 178, 
no. 6, Mar.; 210, no. 7, Apr.; 242, no. 8, May; 284, no. 9, 
June. 

Future Farmers of America, new officers, 121, no. 4, Jan. 
See also F. F. A. 


G 
Gallery of fine arts, Departinent of the Interior, 179, 184, no. 
6, Mar. : 
Gantt, Edlth: County and regional libraries, 185-186, no. 6, 


Mar. 

Gaumnitz, Walter H.: Is your school safe?_ 27, no. 1, Oct.; 
Rural school enrollments, 83, no. 3, Dec.; Socializing 
correspondence instruction, 241, 249. no. 8, May. 

General curriculum problems, new divislon, Office of Educa- 
tion, 165, no. 8, Mar. 

General education in the States, 165, no. 6, Mar. 
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Georgia: Boxing matches in scbools disapproved, 93, no. 3, 
Dec.; bulletins, State department of education, 125, no. 
4, Jan.; tax for texthooks, 141, no. 5, Feb.; vocational re- 
hahilitation program, 29, no. 1, Oct. 

Georgia Norma! and Agricultural College, course in family 
economies, 188, no. 6, Mar. 

Geography, new books and pamphlets, 88, no. 3, Dec. 

German refugee students, Harvard scholarships, 191, no. 6, 


Mar. 

es N. B.: Appointment, Office of Education, 282, no. 9, 

une. 

Giris, education in an Industrial society, 151, 156, no. 5, Feb. 

Glencoe, Ill.: Guidance program reversed, 93, no. 3, Dec. 

Golden Gate Internationai Exposition: Botanical expedl- 
tion, 68, no. 2, Nov.; education display, 157, no. 5, Feb. 

eodd ole nber policy in Pan American schools, 292, 300, no. 

, July, 

Goodykoontz, Bess: Elementary education: Is it all settled? 
228-231, 248, no. 8, May; participates in meeting, American 
Association of Schoo] Administrators, 255, no. 8, May; 
Some problems of Fedcral-State rclationships in education, 
197-198, no. 7, Apr. 

Goucher College: Fiftfeth anniversary, 31, no. 1, Oct. 

Governing boards of colleges and universities, 36, no. 2, Nov. 

Government agencies. See In other Government agencies. 

Government aids for teachers, 24, no. 1, Oct.; 59, no. 2, Nov.; 
86, no. 3, Dec.; 122, no. 4, Jan.; 138, no. 6, Feh.; 170, no. 6, 
Mar.; 214, no. 7, Apr.; 245, 249, no. 8, May; 281, no. 9, 
June; 302, no. 10, July. 

Government publicatious, use, 243-244, No. 8, May. 

Governor’s power of removal (McNeely), 211-212, no. 7, 


pr. 

Graduate study, 40, no. 2, Nov.; University of Iowa, 158, 
no. 5, Feb.; University of Nebraska, 126, no. 4, Jan. 

Graduate study in the United States (John), 46, no. 2, Nov. 

Graduates of colleges and secondary schools (Blose), 182-183, 
no. 6, Mar. 

Gray, Ruth A.: Recent theses, 18, no. 1, Oct.; 88, no. 8, Dec.; 
110, no. 4, Jan.; 154, no. 5, Feb.; 178, no. 6, Mar.; 210, no. 7, 
Apr.; 242, no. 8, May; 284, no. 9, June. 

Great Britain: Publications on education of young children, 
127, no. 4, Jan. 

Great Smoky Mountains National Park, pioneer way of life 
preserved, 223, no. 7, Apr. 

Greenleaf, Walter J.: Appointment, Office of Education, 99, 
no. 4, Jan.; fine art and the colleges, 179, 184, no. 6, Mar.; 
In colleges, 31, no. 1, Oct.; 62-63, no. 2, Nov. 

Grigsby, Rall I.; Appointment, Office of Education, 317, 
no. 10, July. 

Grosse Point, Micb.: High-school pictorial publication, 222, 
no. 7, Apr. 

Growth in American high-school enrollment, 6, no. 1, Oct. 

Growth in radio courses, 254, no. 8, May. 

Guidance: CCC Camps (Oxley), 213, 216, no. 7, Apr.; ele- 
mentary schools, 5, no. 1, Oct.; kindergarten, 93, no. 3, Dec.; 
handicapped youth, Hartford, Coun., 30, no. 1, Oct.; 
Negroes, 307-308, no. 10, July; new books and pamphlets, 
18, no. 1, Oct.; 178, no. 6, Mar. 

Guidance—Radio—Forum: International Conferencereport, 
23, no. 1, Oct. 

Gunn, Edward E., Jr., tribute, 314-315, no. 10, July. 


il 


Haas, menneth B.: Appointment, Office of Education, 98, 
no. 4, Jan. 

Halecki, Oscar: Education in Poland, 94, no. 3, Dec. 

Handicapped children: Opportunities in public schools, 
12-13, no. 1, Oct.; residential schools, 23, no. 1, Oct.; 167-168, 
no. 6, Mar.; 198, no. 7, Apr.; 201-203, no. 7, Apr.; 237-238, 
252, no.8, May; 271-272, 277, no. 9, June; 293-294, 308, no. 10, 
July; syllabus available on curriculum construction, 296, 
no. 10, July. See also Doubly handicapped pupils. 

Harris, William J.: Record, 194, no. 7, Apr. 

Hartford, Conn.: Social adjustment program, 30, no. 1, Oct. 

Harvard University: Scholarships for German refugee stu- 
dents, 191, no. 6, Mar. 

Hawaii's school report, 316, no. 10, July. : 

Hawke, Jerry R.: Appointment, Office of Education, 282, 
no. 9, June. : 

Hawkins, LaytonS.: Appointment, Office of Education, 100, 
no. 4, Jan.; 282, no. 9, June. 

Health and hygiene, references, 144-147, no. 5, Feb. 

Health and public welfare, new books and pamphlets, 284, 
no. 9, June. 

Health and safety education, new books and pamphlets, 154 
no. 5, Feb. 

Health education, 48, 58, no. 2, Nov.; a school responsibility, 
301, no. 10, July; colleges and universities, 38, no. 2, Nov.; 
elementary schools, 10, no. 1, Oct. 

Health parade, Knoxville, Tenn., 157, no. 5, Feb. F 

Herlihy, Lester B.: Expenditures for school-plant operation, 
204, no. 7, Apr. 

High schools, new books and pamphlets, 88, no. 3, Dec.; 154, 
no. 5, Feb. 

Higher education: Accrediting, 155-156, no. 5, Feb.; Inter- 
national conference report, 21, no. 1, Oct.; Lithuania, 173, 
184, no. 6, Mar.; Negroes, 42, no. 2, Nov.; North Dakota, 
313, no. 10, July; United States, 36-45, no. 2, Nov. See also 
In colleges. 

Higher education in the United States (Studebaker), 33, no. 


2, Nov. 

Higher educatlonal instltutions in the Unlted States, loca- 
tion, 34-35, no. 2, Nov. 

Highway engineers, fellowshIps, 286, no. 9, June. 

Hill, Birdie B.: Appointment, Office of Education, 95, no. 3, 


Dec. 

Hobbios: As part of school program, 260, 276, no. 9, June; 
references, 144-147, no. 5, Feb. ; wi 

Holland: Summer institute of all universities, 265, no. 9, 


June. 
Home and commualty, Interpreting education ,263-265, no. 


9, June. 
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Home and family living, 136, no. 5, Feb.; conferences, 221, 
no. 7, Apr.; experiment centers, 247, no. 8, May. 

Home and school: New hooks and pamphlets, 178, no. 6, 
Mar ; visitors, Pennsylvania, 157, no. 5, Feb. 

Home economics: For boys, 282-283, no. 9, June; students, 
opportunities for earning money, 28, no. 1, Oct.; teachers, 
supply and demand, 120-121, no. 4, Jan. 

Home economics and agricultural programs, Alabama, 60 
no. 2, Nov. boas 

Home economles education, 76-77, no. 3, Dec.; 236, no, 8, 

ay. 

Home Economics Education Service, Office of Education 
101, no. 4, Jan. : 

Home visits by home economics teachers, 220-221, no. 7, Apr. 

Peer ers bookshelf ae 5, Feh. 
omemaking classes: Iowa State College, 90, no. ; 
Wauchula, Fla., 153, no. 5, Feb. 2 ae 

Homemaking teacher training, 69, no. 3, Dec. 

Home-nursing training, New Jersey, 60, no 2, Nov. 

Hot Springs, Ark.: Safety project of F. F. A., 221, no, 7, Apr. 

Hotel heads go to school, 28, no. 1, Oct. 

Housing, of interest to teachers, 258-259, 280, no. 9, June. 

How hobbles educate (Mackintosh), 260, 276, no. 9, June. 

Husbands fall in line, 188, no. 6, Mar. 

Hutchins, H. C.: Policles for American education, 114, 118 
no. 4, Jan, : 

I 


Icazbalceta Collectlon, University of Texas, 126, no. 4, Jan. 

Illinois: Archives division, State library, 222, no. 7, Apr.; 
public libraries, 63, no. 2, Nov. ; 

In colleges (Greenleaf), 31, no. 1, Oct.; 62, no. 2, Nov.; (John) 
94, no. 3, Dec.; 126, no. 4, Jan.; 157-158, no. 5, Feb.; 191, 
BOs eee 254, no. 8, May; 286, no. 9, June; 316-317, no. 

uly 

In Ihraries (Dunbar), 63, no. 2, Nov.; 94, no. 3, Dec.; 126, 
no. 4, Jan.; 158. no. 5, Feh.; 191, no. 6, Mar.; 222-293, no. 7, 
fg 254-255, no. 8, May; 286-287, no. 9, June; 317, no. 10, 

uly. 

In other Government agencies (Ryan), 31, no. 1, Oct.; 63, 
no. 2, Nov.; 95, no. 3, Dec.; 126-127, no. 4, Jan.; 158-159, 
no. 5, Feb.; 191, no. 6, Mar.; 223, no. 7, Apr.; 255, no. 8, 
May; 287, no. 9, June; 318, no. 10, July. 

In public schools (Deffenhaugh), 30, no. 1, Oct.; 62, no. 2, 
Nov.; 93-94, no. 8, Dec.; 125-126, no. 4, Jan.; 157, no. 5, 
Feb.; 190, no. 6, Mar.; 222-223, no. 7, Apr.; 253-254, no. 8, 
May; 285-286, no. 9, June; 316, no. 10, July. 

In the Office of Education (Lloyd), 63, no. 2, Nov.; 94-95, 
no. 3, Dec.; 255, no. 8, May; 287, no. 9, June; 317-318, no. 
10, July. 

Increased grants for school libraries, 126, no. 4, Jan. 

Index to ScHOOL LIFE, vol. 23, 2, no. 1, Oct. 

Indiana: Distributive education, 247, no. 8, May. 

Individual differences, 175-176, no. 6, Mar. - 

Industrial arts: Conference, Pittsburg, Kans., 315, no. 10, 
July; 50th anniversary in Minneapolis, 316, no. 10, July. 

Industrial education, 234-236, no. 8, May; for girls, 151, 156 
no. 5, Feb. 

Industrial research, Ohio State University, 126, no. 4, Jan. 

Institute in Holland, 265, no. 9, June. 

Institute of Technology, Northwestern Unlversity, gift 
from Walter P. Murphy Foundation, 317, no. 10, July. 

Institutes In South American capitals, 300, no. 10, July. 

Instruction in conservation, 316, no. 10, July. 

Instructional staff, CCC camps, 105, no. 4, Jan. 

Euste ators materials, facilities, CCC camps, 25-26, no. 1, 

Ole 

Inter-university council, Ohio, 286, no. 9, June. 

Interlochen, Mich.: National Music Camp, radio workshop 
63, no. 2, Nov. 

International conference report (Burdick), 21-23, no. 1, Oct. 

International Red Cross conference, 111-112, no. 4, Jan. 

International understanding, references, 144-147, no. 5, Feb. 

Interpreting education to home and community (Taylor), 
263-265, no. 9, June. 

Iowa: Changing trends in occupations, 61, no. 2, Nov.; 
Child Welfare Research Station report, 254, no. 8, May; 
cooperative projects, vocational agriculture, 91, no. 3, Dec.; 
curriculum emphasis, 93, no. 3, Dec.; school budget 62, 
no. 2, Nov. 

Iowa Falls, Iowa: Vocational agriculture course, 220, no. 7, 


Apr. 
Iowa State College: Homemaking classes for adults. 90, no. 3, 
Dec.; short courses for school custodians, 168, no. 6, Mar. 
Is he thankful? 220, no. 7, Apr. 
Is your school safe? (Gaumnitz), 27, no. 1, Oct. 


J 
Jager, Harry A.: Appointment, Office of Education, 99, no. 


4, Jan. 

Jessen, Carl A.: Cooperative school standards, 305-306, no. 
10, July; School tours, 199-200, no. 7, Apr. 

Job instruction in CCC camps, 105, no. 4, Jan. 

Job-placement plan, University of Iowa, 158, no. 5. Feb. 

Joh-sceking difficulties, WPA research study, 255, no. 8, May. 

Job survey, Lancaster, Pa., 314, no. 10, July. 

Jobs for home-economic students, 28 no. 1, Oct. 

John, Walton C.: Graduate study in the United States, 46, 
no. 2, Nov.; In colleges, 94, no. 3, Dec.; 126, no. 4, Jan.; 
157-158, no. 5, Feb.; 191, no. 6, Mar.; 286, no. 9, June. 
316-317, no. 10, July. F : 

Jones, Olga A.: Cincinnati convention, National Congress 0 
Parents and Teachers, 295-296, uo. 10, July. ; 

Judd, Charles H.: Director NYA program of education, 126, 
no. 4, Jan. 

Judging standards of pupil attainment, 24, no. 1, Oct. 

Junior colleges: California study, 63, no. 2, Nov.; develop- 
ment in United States, 42, no. 2, Nov.; location, 34-35, no. 
2, Nov.; new huilding, Chicago, 254, no. 8, May. 

Junior high schools, new books and pamphlets, 210, no. 7, 


Apr. 
Junior Red ,Cross, 111-112, no. 4, Jan. 


K 


Kansas: Tlomeniakers’ bookshelf, 158, no. 5, Feh.; visual 
instruction tour, 253, no. &, May. : 

Keesccker, Ward W.: Legislative action in 1938, 141, no. 5, 
Feb.; Teaching of citizensip in the schools, 112-113, no. 4, 
Jan. 

Kentucky: County schools report, 93, no. 3, Dec.; married 
wornen teachers, 141, no. 5, Feb.: nursery sehools, 30, no. 1, 
Oct.: teacher-retirement law, 141, no. 5, Feb. ; 

(Kindergarten enrollment, 212, no. 7, Apr.; (Davis),279-280, 
no. 9, June. 

Kindergartens in Utah, 222, no. 7, Apr. E 

Klinefelter, C. F.: Appointment, Office of Education, 95, 
no. 3, Dee.; Aviation and the Amcrican boy, 239-240, no. 8, 
May. 

ecoeciles Tenn.: Annual health parade, 157, no. 5, Feb.; 
counscling department in nighi school, 125, no. 4, Jan. 

Kratz, John A.: Appointment, Office of Edueation, 98, 101, 
no. 4, Jan. ; 

Kronlins, Janis: atvian schools and their attainments, 
266-268, no. 9, June. : 

Kyker, B. Frank: Appointment, Office of Education, 98, 
no. 4, Jan. 7 


Lady Eastlake’s remarks on children’s reading (Wright), 
119, 127, no. 4, Jan. 

Laneaster, Pa.: Survey of payroll jobs, 314, no. 10, July. 

Land-grant college as a research agency (Studebaker), 
139-140, 159, no. 5, Feb. ; ; 

J.anguago a hasis of international friendship (Studebaker), 
259, no. 10, July. 

Lathrop, Dorothy P.: Awarded Caldecott Medal, 101, 
no. 4, Jan. a 

Latin-American study, University of Michigan, 191, no. 6, 
Mar. 

Latvian schools and their attainments (Kronlins), 266-268, 
no. 9, June. tn eon 

Laws, harmony, personality, classcs in distributive occu- 
pations, 120, no. 4, Jan. 

Learning experiences, 11, no. 1, Oct. : 

Lee, Ata: Appointment, Office of Education, 101, no. 4, Jan. 

J.egal instruction hy new method, 2&6, no. 9, June. 

Legal provisions, boards of trustees, 211-212, no. 7, Apr. 

Legislation: Instruction on Constitution, Massachusetts, 
141, no. 5, Feb.; recommendations for Office of Education, 
163-165, 169, no. 6, Mar.; teachers’ welfare, 141, no. 5, Feb.; 
teaching of citizenship, 112-113, no. 4, Jan. 

Legislative action in 1938 (Keesecker), 141, no. 5, Feb. _ 

Lehigh University: Report of placement burean on relation 
of grades and jobs, 62, no. 2, Nov. 

Lewiston, Idaho: Senior high school radio club, 53, no. 2, 


Nov. 

Libraries: Adult education, 191, no. 6, Mar.; 255, no. 8, May; 
“Bill of Rights,’’ 168, no. 6, Mar.; buildings, 126, no. 4, 
Jan.; CCC camps, 89, no. 3, Dec.; 108, no. 4, Jan.; 252, 
no. 8, May; coileges, 40-41, no. 2, Nov.; 217, 219, 223, no. 7, 
Apr.; county and regional, 185-186, no. 6, Mar.; develop- 
ment in the United States, 63, no. 2, Nov.; increase in se, 
223, no. 7, Apr.; new books and pamphlets, 110, no. 4, Jan.; 
154, no. 5, Feb.; permanent exhibit of material, Connec- 
ticut, 317, no. 10, July; public schools, 8, no.1, Oct.; $1-82, 
no. 3, Dec.: standards adopted, Tennessee, 30, no. 1, Oct.; 
statistics, Illinois, 63, no. 2, Nov.; study, 126, no. 4, Jan.; 
supervisors’ conference, 262, 276, no. 9, June; University 
of California, 254, no. 8, May. Sce also In libraries. 

Libraries turn attention toward young reople (Beust), 
218-219, no. 7, Apr. 

Library Commission report, New Hampshire, 222, no. 7, Apr. 

Library service: Bexar Co., Tex., 158, no. 5, Feb.; Oregon, 
191, no. 6, Mar.; Pulaski Co., Ark., 63, no. 2, Nov.; Queens 
Borougb New York, 254, no. 8, May; rural arcas, 164, 
no. 6, Mar.; South Dakota, 126, no. 4, Jan. 

Library service division, Offico of Education (Dunbar), 
81-82, no.3, Dec. 

Lindegren, Alina M.: Tcacher education in Sweden, 49,56,, 
no. 2, Nov. 

Lindley, Ernest H.: Retires. 316, no. 10, July. 

Lip reading, 294, no. 10, July. 

Literary record, University of Iowa, 191, no. 6, Mar. 

Listener letters, Office of Education radio broadcasts, 287, 
no. 9, June. 

Lithuania: Educational system, 171-173, 184, no. 6, Mar. 

Live-at-home plan for farmers, 189, no. 6, Mar. 

Lloyd, John H.: In the Office of Edueation, 63, no. 2, Nov.; 
94-95, no. 3, Dec.; 255, no. 8, May; 287, no. 9 June; 317-318, 
no. 10, July. 

Loans to farmers, 189, no. 6, Mar. 

Lombard, Ellen C.: A new clement in teacher training, 87, 
no. 3, Dec.; parent education opportunities, 148, no. 5, Feb. 

Loras College Centennial, 316, no. 10, July. 

Los Angeles: New school journal issued, 316, no. 10, July. 

Louisiana: Appropriation, school bus operators, 141, no. 5, 
Feb.; division of safety, 62, no. 2, Nov.; State Library Com- 
mission experiment, 63, no. 2, Nov.; Tri-Parish library, 
186, no. 6, Mar. - 


McCabe. Martha R.: Biggerstafi’s teacher’s ccrtificate, 162, 
no. 6, Mar.; early American school music books, 290-291, 
319, no. 10, July. 

McNeely, Jobn H.: Governor’s power of removal, 211-212, 
no. 7, Apr.; North Dakota’s board of higher cducation, 
313, no. 10, July; Why students leave college, 115-116, 
no. 4, Jan. 

Mackintosh, Helen K.: An adventure or a job? 148, 150, no. 
5, Feb.; How hobbies educate, 260, 276, no. 9, June; Popu- 
larizing poctry in clerentary schools, 180, 183, no. 6, Mar.; 
Recognizing possihilities in clernentary science, 215~216, 
no. 7, Apr.; State elementary education supervisors, 79, 
no. 3, Dec. 

Maladjusted children in residential schools, 271-272, 277, 
no 9, June. 


SCHOOL LIFE 


Manitowoc County, Wis.: Citizenship Day, 190, no. 6, Mar. 

Manners, new books and pamphlets, 88, no. 3, Dec. 

Marricd women teachers, Kentucky, 141, no. 5, Feb. 

Martens, Elise H.: Residential schools for tbe blind, 201-203, 
no. 7, Apr.; Residential schools for deaf children, 293-294, 
308, no. 10, July; Residential schools for handicapped chil- 
dren, 167-168, no. 6, Mar.; Residential schools for mentally 
retarded children, 237-238, 252, no. 8, May; Residential 
schools for soeially nialadjusted children, 271-272, 277, no. 
9, Junc; State directors and supervisors of special cdu- 
cation, 66, 78, no. 3, Dec. : = 

Maryland: Ilome cconomics teaching positions, 220, no. 7, 


Apr. 

Masilitinas, K.: Education in Lithuania, 171-173, 184, no. 
6, Mar. ; 

Massachiisetts: Classes in citizenship preparation, 141, no. 
5. Feh.; instruction on Constitutiou required, 141, no. 5, 
Feb.; safety program, 125, no, 4, Jan.; voeational art edu- 
cation, 282, no. 9, June. 

Mastering skills and knowledge (Proffitt), 55-56, no. 2, Nov. 

Master’s degree, 46, no. 2, Nov. 

Mathematics teaching, new books and pamphlets, 242, no. 8, 


May. 

Mentally retarded children, residential schools, 237-238, 252, 
no. 8, May. 

Meriden, Conn., picture for cover of ScHoot LIFE, 65, no. 3, 
Dec. 4 

Mexican historical) documents in University of Texas, 126, 
no. 4, Jan. 

Michigan: Community relations committee, 157, no. 5, Feb.; 
conservation instruction, 316, no. 10, July; curriculum pro- 
gram, 222, no. 7, Apr.; loans of conservation aids to schools, 
62, no. 2, Nov.; State supervision of exceptional children, 
125, no. 4, Jan. 

Micro-copying of library catalog cards, 63, no. 2, Nov. 

Milwaukee-Downer College, new lihrary building, 126, no. 


4, Jan. 

Milton, W. Va.: F.F.A. wildlife conservation project, 221, 
NOs, Ar: 

Minneapolis: Campaign for dental care, 93-94, no. 3, Dec.; 
community use of school buildings, 125, no. 4, Jan.; janitor- 
engineer courses, 189, no. 6, Mar.; pupil transportation, 
208, no. 7, Apr.; radio activity, 285, no. 9, June. 

Minnesota: Public library expenditures, 266, no. 9. June. 

Mississippi: Courses of study autborized, 141, no. 5, Feb.; 
kindergartens authorized, 141, no. 5, Feb.; schools for 
adults, 141, no. 5, Feh.; Stato aid for-common schools, 141, 
no. 5, Feb. 

Missouri: Coordinator in trade and industrial training, 120, 
no. 4, Jan.; effect of free tuition law, 222, no.7, Apr.; Nature 
Knights, 285, no. 9, June; new State speech centers, 1938-39, 
93, no. 3, Dec. 

Modern classrooms, 15, no. 1, Oct. 

Modern poetry project, University of Buffalo library, 191, 
no. 6, Mar. 

Montana: State-wide study of school finance, 93, no. 3, Dec, 

Moore, Lyman 8.: Appointment, Office of Education, 100, 
no. 4, Jan. 

Mothers’ aid laws, 261, no. 9, June. 

Motion pictures and radio in education, 264-265, no. 9, June; 
new books and pamphlets, 242, no. 8, May. 

Motion pictures in education, 169, no. 6, Mar.; new books and 
pamphlets, 210, no. 7, Apr. 

Murphy, Walter P.: Foundation to establish Institute of 
Technology, Northwestern University, 317, no. 10, July. 

Museum, Department of the Interior, 255, no. 8, May; 
pedagogical, 311-313, no. 10, July. 

Museum, geologic history, Wyoming 318, no. 10, July. 

Museums, new books and pamphlets, 178, no. 6, Mar. 

Music appreciation courses, 94, no. 3, Dec. 

Music books in early Ameriean schools, 292, 300, no. 10, July. 

Mystery of tobacco (Rogers), 205, no. 7, Apr. 


N 


National Association of Public-School Boards and School 
Board Members, survey, 286, no. 9. June. 

National Broadcasting Company, cooperates in radio pro- 
gram, 117, no. 4, Jan. See also NBC. 

National Congress cf Parents and Teachers, Cincinnati con- 
vention, 295-296, no. 10. July: cooperates in radio program, 
117-118, no. 4, Jan,; meeting. Washington, D. C., 87, no. 3, 
Dec.; officers, 205, no. 10. July; offices moved to Chicago, 
296, no. 10, July, 

National Council of Chief State School Officcrs, new officers, 
130, no. 5, Feb. 

National Education Association, meeting, San Francisco, 
274, no. 9, June; Office of Edueation hooth, 287, no. 9, June. 

National F. F. A. convention (Ross), 133, 135, no. 5, Feb. 

N phonaT Ceeer Due Society, Geographic News Bulletin, 88, 
no. 3, Dec. 

National Music Camp, Interlochen, Mich., radio workshop, 
63, no. 2, Nov. 

National Park Service: Admission fees established, 287, no. 
9, June; Appalacbian Trail, 158-159, no. 5, Feb.; develop- 
ment program, 223, no. 7, Apr.; educational service, 31, no. 
1, Oct.; fees in recreational demonstration areas, 318, no. 10, 
July; museum in Wyoming, 318, no. 10, July. 

National program of physical education, 2, no. 1, Oct. 

National Youth Administration: Allotments for academic 
year, 255, no. 8, May; construction of seaplane bases, 318, 
no. 10, July; distribution of funds, 63, no. 2, Nov.; employ- 
ment services and registrants, 126-127, no. 4, Jan.; inter- 
national conference report, 22, no. 1, Oct.; report of student 
aid, 1937-38, 31, no. 1, Oct.; resident work centers, 159, 
no. 5, Feb.; survey, 191, no. 6, Mar.; works projects, 95, 
no. 3, Dec. 

Nation’s school family, 17, no. 1, Oct. 

Natural science, references, 144-147, no. f, Feb. 

NBC: Radio programs, N. E. A., 169, no. 6, Mar.; 203, no. 7, 
Apr.; 240, no. 8, May. See also National Broadcasting 
Company. 

N.E, A. radio schedulo, 169, no. 6, Mar.; 203, no. 7, Apr.; 240, 
no. 8, May. 


Nearly quarter century, 1, no. 1, Oct. 

Nebraska: Program of conservation, 253, no. 8, May. 

Negro eolleges, 34-35, no. 2, Nov. 

Negro education, CCC camps, 107, no. 4, Jan. 

Negro history weck, 148, no. 5, Feb. 

Negroes: Adult education, 273-274, no. 9, June; graduate 
study, 46, no. 2, Nov.; higher education, 42, no. 2, Nov.: 
vocational education and guidance, 84-85, no. 3, Dec.; vo- 
cational guidance problems, 307-308, no. 10, July. 

New books and paniphlets (Futterer), 18, uo. 1, Oct.; 88, 
no. 3, Dec.; 110, no. 4, Jan.; 154, no. 5, Feb.; 178, no. 6, Mar.; 
210, no. 7, Apr.; 242, no. 8, May; 284, no. 9, June. 

Now element in teacher training (Lombard), 87, no. 3, Dec. 

New England: Library Institute, meeting, Boston, 94, no. 3, 
Dec.; public libraries, 186, no. 6, Mar. 

New Government aids for teachers (Ryan), 24, no. 1, Oct.; 
69, no. 2, Nov.; 86, no. 3, Dec.; 122, no. 4, Jan.; 138, no. 5, 
Feb.; 170, no. 6, Mar.; 214, no. 7, Apr.; 245, 249, no. 8, May; 
281, no. 9, June; 302, no. 10, July. 

New Hampshire: Bookmobile for rural schools, 317, no. 10, 
July; report of library commission, 222, no. 7, Apr.; short 
courses, farm-shop, 283, no. 9, June; State catalog of all 
libraries, 94, no. 3, Dee. 

New ITorizons, radio program, N.E. A., 169, no.6, Mar.; 203, 
no. 7, Apr. 

New Institute of Technology, Northwestern University, 
from Walter P. Murphy Foundation, 317, no. 10, July. 

New Jersey: Adult education programs, 141, no. 5, Feb.; 
legislation affecting teachers’ welfare, 141, no. 5, Feb.; 
library association, pilgrimages, 203, no. 7, Apr.; training 
course for nursing assistants, 60, no. 2, Nov.; training 
program for hotel employees, 28, no. 1, Oct. 

ae Mexico: Classes in distributive occupations, 120, no. 4, 

an. 

New positions: Higher education division, Office of Educa- 
tion, 140, no. 5, Feb.; vocational education division, Office of 
Education, 101, no. 4, Jan. 

New postal rates on books, 162, no. 6, Mar. 

New regulations, administrative certificates, 222, no. 7, Apr. 

New school journal, 316, no. 10, July. 

New setvite: and appointments (Studebaker), 98-101, no. 
4, Jan. 

New sight-saving classes, 205, no. 7, Apr. 

New State school officials, 194, no. 7, Apr. 

New teacher-training curriculum, Cornell University, 286, 
no. 9, June. 

New York (City): Assembly programs, 190, no. 6, Mar.; 
food-trade training course, 189, no. 6. Mar.; nursery schools, 
253, no. 8, May; Regents’ inquiry, 222, no. 7, Apr.; register 
of crippled children, 157, no. 5, Feb. 

New York (State): Department of Education, bureau of 
public in-service training, 90-91, no. 3, Dec.; 4-H awards, 
221, no. 7, Apr.; inerease in hudget for sehools, 141, no. 6, 
Feb.; supervision of elementary schools, 93, no.3, Dee. 

New York University: Enrollment, 254, no. 8, May. 

Newt ork World’s Fair, scientific research exhibits, 30, no. 
HO Cte 

New Zealand: Socializing correspondence instruction, 241, 
249, no. 8, May. 

Newberry Medal award, 198, no. 7, Apr. 

Newspaper interpretation needed, 265, no. 9, June. 

er steps in adult civic education (Sheats), 269-270, no. 9, 

une. 

Night school, Knoxville, Tenn., 125, no. 4, Jan. 

Nonresident attendance increases, 222, no. 7, Apr. 

Normal school, first in America. 131-132, no. 5, Feb. 

Normal schools, references, 132, no. 5, Feb. 

Norris, Tenn.: Experiment station, 63, no. 2, Nov. 

North Carolina: School costs, 285, no. 9, June; school traffic 
monitor, picture for cover of ScHooL LiFe, 1, no. 1, Oct.; 
school transportation, 222, no. 7, Apr. 

North Dakota’s board of higher education (McNeely), 313, 
no. 10, July. 

Northwestern University: New Institute of Technology, 317, 
no. 10, July. 

Notable woman, Susan B. Anthony, 154, no. 5, Feb. 

Nursery school for blind, Detroit, 285, no. 9, June. : 

Nursery schools: Kentucky, 30, no. 1, Oct.; New York City, 
253; no. 8, May. 

Nurses’ classes, public evening schools, Winfield, Kans., 153, 
no. 5, Feb. 

Nursing correspondence course, 286, no. 9, June. 

Nursing-assistant training, New Jersey, 60, no. 2, Nov. 

NYA. See National Youth Administration. 


oO 


Oakland, Calif.: Teacher training for retail business execu- 
tives, 152, no. 5, Feb. 

Obion County, Tenn.: Program for home and family living, 
136, no. 5, Feb.; 247, no. 8, May. 

Observatory mirrors, 126, no. 4, Jan. 

Oecupational changes, Towa, 61, no. 2, Nov. 

Oceupational experiences for bliud pupils, 202, no. 7, Apr. 

Occupational information and guidance, new service in 
Office of Education, 73, no. 3, Dec.; 99-100, no. 4, Jan. 

Occupational situation among Negroes, 84-85, no. 3, Dec. 

Occupational surveys, Pennsylvania, 283, no. 9, June; 314, 
no. 10, July. 

Offico of Education: Booth at N. E. A. meeting, San Fran- 
cisco, 287, no. 9, June; Commissioner's recommendations, 
163-165, 169, no. 6, Mar.; conferences; adjustment of 
behavior prohlems,2 3, no. 1, Oct.; education for home and 
family living, 136, no. 5, Feb.; 221, no.7, Apr.; Special edu- 
cation, 66, 78, no. 3, Dec.; State school library supervisors, 
262, 276, no. 9, June; Exhibit at Clevcland meeting, Amecr- 
ican Association of Sehool Administrators, 255, no. 8, 
May; new services and appointments, 98-101, no. 4, 
Jan.; publications, p. 3 of cover, no. 1, Oet.; no. 2, Nov.; 
no. 8, Dee.; no. 4, Jan.; no. 5, Fel; no 6, Mar.; no. 7, Apr.; 
no. 8, May; no. 9, June; no. 10, July; radio programs, 
Pie of cover, no. 3, Dec.; no. 4, Jan.; no. f, Feh.; no. 6, 
War.; no. 7, Apr.; no. 8, May; no. 9, June; radio programs 
listener letters, 287, no. 9, June; vocational education bul- 


letin, Painting and Decorating Trade, 28- 2 
See also In the Office of eadeation. ce a OS 

Office of Indian Affairs: Alaskan schools, 127, no. 4, Jan.; 
Civil-Service examinations for teaching positions, 237, 
no. 9, June; education, 31, no. 1, Oct. 

ers, pauonel Congress of Parents and Teachers, 205, 
no. 10, July. . 

Ohio: Per pupil costs, 253, no. 8, May; Scholarship tests, 
125, no. 4, Jan.; Special classos in agriculture for farmers, 
90, no. 3, Dec.; universities form council, 286, no. 9, June. 

Ohio State School for the Blind, picture for cover of SCHOOL 
LiFE, 161, no. 6, Mar. 

Ohio State University: Degree in welding, 126, no. 4, Jan.; 
enrollment, 254, no. 8, May; Industrial research, 126, no. 


4, Jan. 

On this montb’s cover 1, no. 1, Oct.; 33, no. 2, Nov.; 65, no. 
3, Dee.; 97, no. 4, Jan.; 128, no. 5, Feb.; 161, no. 6, Mar.; 
193, no. 7, Apr.; 225, no. 8, May; 257, no. 9, June; 289, 
no. 10, July. 

One-room schools in the United States, 196, no. 7, Apr. 

Open mind (Studebaker), 129, no. 5, Feb. 

Opportunities, annual report of Detroit publie schools, 
157, no. 5, Feb. 

Opportunities to earn moncy open to bome-economics 
students, 28, no. J, Oct. 

Opportunity schools, 75, no. 3, Dec. 

Oregon: Visitatiou program, 285, no. 9, June. 

Oregon State library: Sample room, 286, no. 9, June; sur- 
vey, 191, no. 6, Mar. 

Our Américan Schools, radio program, N. E. A., 169, no. 6, 
Mar.; 203, no 7, Apr.; 240, no. 8, May. 

Benue school uncmployed youth, NYA work program, 159, 
no. 5, Feb. 

Overage girls, program, 91, no. 3, Dec. 

Oxford plan, University of Michigan, 126, no. 4, Jan. 

Oxley, Howard W.: CCC enrollees go to college, 25-26, no. 
1, Oct.; curriculum of the CCC, 303-304, no. 10, July; 
education in the 1937-88 corps, 89, no. 3, Dec.; educational 
equipment in CCC camps, 250, 252, no. 8, May; guidance 
in CCC camps, 213, 216, no. 7, Apr.; philosophy of CCC 
camp education, 181, 187, no. 6, Mar.; State vocational 
departments aid CCC education, 57, no. 2, Nov.; training 
of camp educational advisers, 137, 147, no. 5, Feb.; twenty- 
six thousand teachers go to school, 275, 287, no. 9, June. 
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Pau American Day, 134, no. 5, Feb.; material available, 135, 
no. 5, Feb. 

Parent and teacber study, references, 144-147, no. 5, Feb. 

Parent education experiment, Toledo, Ohio, 30, no. 1, Oct. 

Parent education opportunities (Lombard), 148, no. 5, Feb. 

Parent-teacher associations, new books and pamphlets, 110, 
no. 4, Jan. See also National Congress of Parents and 
Teacbers. 

Parent-teacher seminar, 87, no. 3, Dee. 

ents Assistant, reproduction of frontispiece, 119, no. 4, 

an. 

Peace education, 111-112, no. 4, Jan. 

Pedagogical Muscum (Wright), 311-318, no. 10, July. 

Peirce, Cyrus: Principal of first normal school in America, 
131-132, no. 5, Feb. 

Pennsylvania: Administrative and supervisory certificates, 
222, no. 7, Apr.; county school boards, 30, no. 1, Oct., 
enrollments in colleges, 254, no. 8, May; financing education; 
190, no. 6, Mar.; home-and-school visitors, 157, no. 5, 
Feb.; music-appreciation courses, 94, no. 3, Dec.; occupa- 
tional surveys, 283, no. 9, June; research titles, 93, no. 3, 
Dec.; retirement pay roll, 285, no. 9, June; school-building 
program, 141, no. 5, Feb.; school standards, 316, no. 10, 
July; schools for police officcrs, 246, no. 8, May; trade and 
industrial education, 283, no. 9, June; vocational agricul- 
ture equipment, 121, no. 4, Jan. ; 

Pennsylvania’s projected school buildiug program (Covert), 
187, no. 6, Mar. : 
Per pupil costs: Obio, 253, no.8, May; school plant operation, 

204, no. 7, Apr. : ee 

Percentage of students leaving 24 universities, 115, no. 4, 
Jan. ‘A 

Petersburg, W. Va.: F. F. A. project, 221, no. 7, Apr. 

Philosophy of CCC camp education (Oxley), 181, 187, no. 6, 
Mar. 

Philosophy of elementary education, 230, no. 8, May. | 

Pbysical education: Program for elementary and high 
schools, 2, no. 1, Oct. 

Pbysical welfare of students, 38, no. 2, Nov. : 

Physically handicapped children, Federal aid for education, 
165, no. 6, Mar. 

Pilgrimages announced, 203, no. 7, Apr. 

Pittsburg, Kans.: Industrial arts conference, 315, no. 10, 
July. 

Pittsburgb, Pa.: Growtb of public-school system, 190, no. 6, 
Mar.; training program for store employees, 60-61, no. 2, 
Nov. 

Placement inemployment: Problems of Negroes, 308, no. 10, 
July; Seattle, Wash., Vocational School, 152, no. 5, Feb.; 
Springficld, Mass., Trade School, 152-153, no. 5, Feb. 

Plays and pageants, Pan American Day, 135, no. 5, Feb. 

Plymouth Potters, 220, no. 7, Apr. 

Poetry for children: Bibliography, 133, no. 6, Mar.; popu- 
larized in elementary schools, 180, 183, no. 6, Mar. 

Police officers schools, Pennsylvania, 246, no. 8, May. 

Policies for American education (Hutcbins), 114, 118, no. 4, 


Jan. 

Pope, John Blakely: Appointment, Office of Education, 98, 
no. 4, Jan. 

Popularizing poctry in elementary schools (Mackiutosh), 
180, 183, no. 6, Mar. 

Population and school enrollment (Blose), 92, no. 3, Dec. 

Postal rates on books, 162, no. 6, Mar.; 286, 287, no. 9, June. 

Posture, 317, no. 10, July. 

Pottery and succotasb, 220, no. 7, Apr. 

Poultry production project, Toms River, N. J., 247, no. 8, 
May. 


INDEX 


President’s Advisory Committee on Education: Report, 22, 
no. 1, Oct.; 173-165, 169, no. 4, Mar. 

Primary unit—an aid to children’s progress (Davis), 297-298, 
318, no. 10, July. 

Princeton, N. J.: Conference on libraries and adult educa: 
tion, 255, no. 8, May. ; 

Problem children. See Exceptional children. 

Problems in Negro education, 273-274, no. 9, June. 

GEES HE SIA) schools for handicapped children, 23, 

aloe 

Problems of vocational guidauce of Negroes (Caliver), 307- 
308, no. 10, July. 

Professional schools, accrediting, 155-156, no. , Feb. 

Proffitt, Maris M.: Education of girls in an industrial society, 
161, 156, no. 5, Feb.; Mastering skills and knowledge, 55-16, 
no. 2, Nov. 

Programs for schools, new books and pamphlets, 110, no. 4, 

all. 

Eroniess aided by primary unit plan, 297-298, 318, 10. 10, 

uly. 

Promoting school broadcasts (Studebaker), 52-54, no. 2, Nov. 

Prosperity note, University of Wisconsin, 191, no. 6, Mar, 

Feyehological service for maladjusted children, 272, 277, no. 

, June. 

Public education in the United States, 3-17, ro. 1, Oct.; 
costs, 285, no. 9, June. 

Publie forums, Federal appropriation, 164-165, no. 6, Mar. 

Public-housing course, Evansville, Ind., 93, no. 3, Dec. 

Public library: Agency in adult education, 255, no. 8, May; 
cooperation with schools, 82, no. 3, Dec.; Evanston, 111., 
report, 254, no.8, May; gainin use, 223, no.7, Apr.; patrons 
in New York, 94, no.3, Dec.; vocatioual information service, 
Queens Borough, N. Y., 254, uo. 8, May. See also In 
libraries. 

Public-school transportation, 278, no. 9, June. 

Public schools. See 1n publie schools. 

Publie-service training: Consultant in Office of Education, 
100, no. 4, Jan.; New York (State), 90-91, no. 3, Dec.; sub- 
jects, 61, no. 2, Nov. 

Public Works Administration: Educational buildings, 14, 
no. 1, Oct.; 127, no. 4, Jan.; 191, no. 6, Mar.; 255, no. 8, May; 
international conference report, 22, no. 1, Oct. 

Publications. See New Government aids for teachers; 
Office of Education, publications. 

Pulaski County, Ark., bookmobile, 63, no. 2, Nov. 

Pupil attainment standards, 26, no. 1, Oct. 

Pupil transportation, State aid, 209, no. 7, Apr. 

Pupils’ reading circle, Missouri, 125, no. 4, Jan. 

PWA. See Public Works Administration. 
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Radio: Courses in bigher institutions, 254, no. 8, May. 

Radio and motion pictures, new books and pamphlets, 242, 
no.8, May. : 

Radio award, Americans All—Imiigrants All, 317, no. 10, 


uly. 

Radio broadcasts: In schools, 52-54, no. 2, Nov.; N.E. A., 
203, no. 7, Apr. 

Radio calendar, Office of Education, p. 4 of cover, no. 3, Dec.; 
no. 4, Jan.; 129, no. 5, Feb. 

Radio-Forum-Guidance: International conference report, 
23, 00. dy OCt. 

Radio in education, 9, no. 1, Oct.; 169, no. 6, Mar.; 232, 248, 
no.8, May; new booksand pamphlets, 284, no. 9, June. 

Radio programs. See Americans <All—Immigrants All; 
America’s Flours of Destiny. Democracyin Action; N.E.A. 
radio schedule; Wings for the Afartins; World Is Yours. 

Radio research, University of Puerto Rico, 316-317, no. 10, 


uly. ; 

Radio script exchange, Office of Education, 52-54, no.2, Nov.; 
232, 248, no. 8, May. f 

Radio station WBOK, Cleveland public schools, 225, no. 8, 


ay. 

adic worsen Minneapolis, 285, no. 9, June; National 
Music Camp, Interlochen, Mich., 63, no. 2, Nov.; Spring- 
field, Mass., 63, n0.2, Nov. ; 

Ratcliffe, Ella B.: Accrediting in higher education, 155-156, 
no. 5, Feb.; Educational directory, 45, 58, no. 2, Nov. 

Rating CCC enrollees, 216, no. 7, Apr. 

Reading institutes in summer sessions, 62, no. 2, Nov. 

Recent tbeses (Gray), 18, no. 1, Oct.; 88, no. 3, Dec.; 110, no. 
4, Jan.; 154, no. 5, Feb.; 178, no. 6, Mar.; 210, no. 7, Apr.; 
242, no. 8, May; 284, no. 9, June. : ; 

Recognizing possibilities in elementary science (Mackin- 
tosh), 215-216, no. 7, Apr. | ; 

Recordings available, Americans All—Immigrants All, 226, 
255, ne. 8, May. 

Records, elementary schools, 5, no. 1, Oct. 

Recreation, references, 144-147, no. 5, Feb. 

Recreational demonstration areas, 318, no. 10, July. 

Red Cross, international conference, 111-112, no. 4, Jau. 

Rediscovering history, 301, no. 10, July. e 

References: For parents and teachers, 175, 176, 177, uo. 6, 
Mar.; primary unit, 319, no. 10, July; trees and forests, 244, 
no. 8, May. 

Regents’ inquiry, new books and pamphlets, 178, no. 6, Mar.; 
New York, 222, no. 7, Apr. z- 

Regional conference schedules, 194, no. 7, Apr. 

Rehabilitiation: Blind persons, 101, no. 4, Jan.; 247, no. 8, 
May; vocational training, 77-78, no. 3, Dec.; 251-252, no. §, 
May; 314, no. 10, July. F : 

Relation of scholarship to securing of jobs, 62, no. 2, Nov. 

Relations of the American Nations, 292, 300, no. 10, July. 

Remedial reading: SES 62, no. 2, Nov.; new books 
and pampbiots, 88, no.3, Dec... ; F 

eee heaton of school administrative units, 299-300, no. 
10, July. tive 

Pee eantion recomimended, Texas school districts, 253, 
no. 8, May. no . ; A 

Requirements for administrativo and supervisory ccrtifi- 
cates, Pennsylvania, 222, no. 7, Apr. 

Requirements for teachers’ certificates, 123-124, no. 4, Jan. 
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Rescareh: CCC cducation, 109, no. 4, Jan.; distributive oc- 
cupations, Indiana, 247, no. 8, May; facilities in librarics 
of the South, 158, no. 5, Feb.; lowa Child Welfare lhtesearch 
Station, 254, no. 8, May; land-grant colleges, 139-140, 159, 
no. 5, Feb.; titles suggested by Pennsylvauia State depart- 

_ ment of cducation, 93, no. 3, Dee. See also Recent theses, 

Residential schools: For the blind (Martens), 201-203, no 
i Air: (or deaf children (Martens), 293-294, 308, no. 10, 
July; for handicapped children (Martens), 167-168, no. 6, 
Mar.; 198, no. 7, Apr.; for mentally retarded children 
(Martens), 237-238, 252, no. 8, May; for socially malad- 
justed children (Martens), 271-232, 277, no. 9, June. 

Responsibility for health education, 301, no. 10, July. 

Retail workers’ classes, 72-73, no. 3, Dec. 

Retirement: Legislation for teachers, 141, no. 5, l'vb.; pay 
roll, Pennsylvania, 285, no. 9, June. : 

Richert, G. Henry: Appointment, Office of Education, 98 
no. 4, Jan. : 

Robinson, Leonard A.: Appointinent, Office of Education 
101, no. 4, Jan. : 

Rogers, James Frederick: A clear responsibility—but how? 
301, no. 10, July; Developing strong bodies and able minds, 
48, 58, no. 2, Nov.; From evil spirits to microbes, 309-310. 
no. 10, July; The inystery of tobacco, 205, no. 7, Apr.; The 
school custodian, 130, no. 5, Feb. 

Ross, W. A.: National F. F. A. convention, 133, 135, no. 5, 


Feb. 

ee G. M.: Appointment, Office of Education, 100, no. 

, Jan. 

Rural library service, Fcderal assistauce, 164, uo. 6, Mar. 

Rural school enrollments (Gaumnitz), 83, no. 3, Dee. 

Rural school problein, 299-300, no. 10, July. 

Rural youth as a national asset (Studebaker), 195-196, 204 
no. 7, Apr. ‘ 

Ryan, Margaret F.: In other Government agencies, 31, no. 
1, Oct.; 63, no. 2, Nov.; 95, uo. 3, Dee.; 126-127, no. 4, Jau.: 
158-159, no. 5, Feb.; 191, no. 6, Mar.; 223, no. 7, Apr.; 255, 
no. 8, May; 287, no. 9, June; 318, no. 10, July; New Govern- 
ment aids for teachers, 24, no. 1, Oct.; 59, no. 2, Nov.: 86, 
no. 3, Dec.; 122, no. 4, Jan.; 138, no. 5, Feb.: 170, no. 6 Mar.; 
214, no. 7, Apr.; 245, 249, no. 8, May; 281, no. 9, June; 302, 
no. 10, July. 
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Safe-driving drive, Wichita, Kans., 152, no. 5, Feb. 

Safety, school buildings, 27, no. 1, Oct. 

Safety education: New books and pamphlets, 110, no. 4, 
Jan.; 210, no. 7, Apr.; 284, no. 9, June; Office of Education, 
es no. 6, Mar.; references to teaching aids, 144-147, no. 5, 

eb. 

Safety programs: Delaware, 62, no. 2, Nov.; 253, no. 8, May; 
Louisiana, 62, no. 2, Nov.; Massachusetts, 125, no. 4, Jan.; 
public schools, 10, no. 1, Oct.; West Virginia, 125, no. 4, Jan. 

Sailors reccive books, 222, no. 7, Apr. 

Salarics of teachers, 231, no. 8, May. 

oa Lake City, distributive cducation program, 188, no. 6, 

ar. 

Sample room for school libraries, Oregon, 286, no. 9, June. 

Sebolarship tests, Ohio, 125-126, no. 4, Jan. 

Scholarships: Enrollecs in Civilian Conservation Corps 
camps, 89, no. 3, Dec.; German refugee students, Harvard 
University, 191, no. 6, Mar. 

School administration: Handicapped children, 168, no. 6, 
Mar.; higher education, 36, no. 2, Nov.; in American 
democracy, new books and pamphlets, 88, no. 3, Dee. 

School broadcasts, 52-54, uo. 2, Nov.; Cleveland, 225, no. , 


May. 
School budget programs, lowa, 62, no. 2, Nor. 
Sebool building problems, Office of Education staff, 165, no. 


6, Mar. 

School building program: Federal assistance, 164, no. 6, 
Mar.; Pennsylvania, 187, no. 6, Mar. 

School costs, North Carolina, 285, no. 9, June. 

School custodian (Rogers), 130, no. 5, Feb.; 168, no. 6, Mar. 

School districts: In the United States, 195-196, no. 7, Apr.; 
merger law, Pennsylvania, 157, no. 6, Mar. 

School dollar (Foster), 102, no. 4, Jan. 

School enrollment and population, 92, no. 3, Dec. 

Schoo! equipment, 15, no. 1, Oct. 

School finance: Distribution of school dollar, 102, no. 4, 
Jan.; legislation, 141, no. 5, Feb.; new books and pamphlets, 
18, no. 1, Oct.; State-wide study made in Montana, 93, no. 
3, Dec.; survey, Cook County, 11l., 190, no. 6, Mar. 

School hobby programs, 260, 276, no. 9, June. 

School housing developments, 14, no. 1, Oct. 

School journal, 316, no. 10, July. 

School journeys, educational technique, 125, no. 4, Jan. 

School libraries: Appreciating books, 8, no. 1, Oct.; evalua- 
tion, 276, no. 9, June; in the cducational program, 81-82, 
no. 3, Dec.; 317, no. 10, July; inercased grants, 126, no. 4, 
Jan.; new books and pamphlets, 18, no. 1, Oct.; 284, no. 9, 
June; progress, 262, 276, no. 9, June. 

Scuoot Lire: Announcement, page 4 of cover, no. 1, Oct.; 
no. 2, Nov.; no. 10, July; index to vol. 23, 2, no. 1, Oct.; 
quarter century, 1, no. 1, Oct. 

School lighting, new books and pamphlets, 88, no. 3, Dec. 

School organization, Sweden, 49, 56, no. 2, Nov. 

School programs, new books and pamphlets, 110, no. 4, Jan. 

School Reorganization in West Virginia, bulletin, 30, no. 1, 


Cte 

School tours (Jessen), 199-200, no. 7, Apr. 

School transportation (Blose), 278, no. 9, June; new books 
and pamphlets, 110, no. 4 Jan.; North Carolina, 222, no 7, 


Apr. 

Sehools in Small Communities: 1939 yearbook, American 
Association of School Adiministrators, 157, no. 5, Feb. 

Schools sponsoring school tours, 200, uo.7, Apr. 

Schutt, Marie E.: Appoiutinent, Ollice of Education, 95, no. 
8, Dec. 

Science in elementary scbools, 215-216, uo. 7, Apr. 

Science in school and humau life (Davis), 19-20, no. 1, Oct, 

Scientific research exbibits at 1989 New York World’s Fair, 
30, no. 1, Oct. 
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Script exchange, 52-54, no. 2, Nov.; 232, 248, no. 8, May. 

Seattlo, Wash.: Exebange teachers, 157, no. 5, Feh.; place- 
ment of vocatioual school students, 152, no 5, Feb. 

aan pence. Iuternational conference report, 21, 
no 

Secondary schools: Graduates, 182-183, no. 6, Mar.; staud- 
ards, 210, no. 7, Apr.; 30, no. 1, Oct.; 305-306, no. 10, July. 

Sogtaiery of the {nterior, "Annual roport, 163-165, 169, no. 6, 
avlar. 

Security of childron, 261-262, no. 9, June. 

Segel, David: Appointment, Office of Education, 99, uo. 4, 
Jan.; standards of pupil attainment, 26, no. 1, Oct. 

Self-education, new books and painphlets, 284, no. 9, June. 

Self-belp: Colleges, 43, no. 2, Nov.; University of Micbigan, 
286, no. 9, June. 

Seminar, parent-teacber relationships, 87, no. 3, Dec. 

Seredy, Kate: Receives Newberry Medal, 198, no. 7, Apr. 

Service for tbe blind, 101, no. 4, Jau. 

sees une F.; Appointment, Office of Education, 98, 
no an 

Sbeats, Paul H.: Next steps in adult civic education, 269-270, 
no. 9, June. 

Short-wave frequencies for schools, 248-249, no. 8, May. 

Sigbt-saving classes, 205, no. 7, Apr. 

Signers of the Constitution, 174, no. 6, Mar. 

Simmons College: Changes in library science curriculum, 
126, no, 4, Jan. 

Siuging schools, 290-291, 319, no. 10, July. 

Social Adjustment Commission, Hartford, Conn., 30, no. 1, 

et. 

Social, economic, and civic education, 165, 169, no. 6, Mar. 

Social foundations of education, 226-227, no. 8, May. 

Social sciences, Office of Education, 169, no. 6, Mar. 

Social security, 261, no. 9, June. 

Social studies: Curriculum changes, 10, no. 1, Oct.; references 
to teaching aids, 144-147, no. 5, Feb. 

Social welfare, graduate curriculum, University of Iowa, 158, 
no. 5, Feb 

Socializing correspondence instruction (Gaumnitz), 241, 249, 
no. 8, May. 

Soe pen norieuses in conservation (Bathurst), 149-150, 
no. 5, 

Socially maladjusted cbildren, residential schools, 271-272 
277, no. 9, June. 

Soil conservation education in Wyoming, 29, no. 1, Oct. 

Some college statistics, 44-45, no. 2, Nov 

Some problems of Federal-State relationsbips in education 
(Goodykoontz), 197-198, no. 7, Apr. 

South America: Exchange sebolarsbips and professorships, 
292, 300, no. 10, July 

South Dakota: Bookmobile, 126, no. 4, Jan.; home economies 
for boys, 283, no. 9, June. 

Southern State scbool administrators’ conference, 253, no. 8, 


May. 
eee: language increasingly important, 289, 292, no. 10, 


Spa House pottery, 220, no. 7, Apr. 

Special education, supervising servicc established, Micbigan, 
125, no. 4, Jan. 

Special libraries, 191, no. 6, Mar. 

Special scbools or classes, legislation, 141, no. 5, Feb. 

Speech and lip-reading, 294, no. 10, July. 

Speech centers organized in Missouri, 93, no. 3, Dec. 

Speecb-improvement classes, Chicago, 304, no. 10, July. 

Speek, Peter Alexander: Edueation in Estonia, 206-208, no. 


7, Apr. 

Springfield, Mass.: High-school radio workship, 53, no. 2, 
Nov.; trade-school courses for girls, 152-153, no. 5, Feb. 
Bu Louis, Mo.: Annual report, board of education, 125, no. 4, 

an. 

Standards: In acerediting higher education, 155-156, no. 5, 
Feb.; in American education, 118, no. 4, Jan.; in rural 
education, 196, 204, no. 7, Apr.; in transportation of public- 
scbool pupils, Florida, 30, no. 1, Oct.; of pupil attainment 
(Segel), 26, no, 1, Oct. 

Star farmer of America, 133, 135, no. 5, Feb. 

State aid for pupil transportation (Covert), 209, no. 7, Apr. 

State and county school officers, list available, 45, no. 2, Nov. 

State directors and supervisors of special edueation (Mar- 
tens), 66, 78, no. 3, Dec. 

State elementary education supervisors (Mackintosb), 79, 
no. 3, Dec. 

ee laws requiring teaching of citizensbip, 112-113, no. 4, 

an 


State library commissions, 185-186, no. 6, Mar. 

State minimum wage laws and orders, Women’s Bureau Bulle- 
tin, 308, no. 10, July. 

State planning boards, 197, no. 7, Apr. 

State residential schools, 198, no. 7, Apr 

ae scboo!] library supervisors (Dunbar 262, 276, no. 9, 

une. 

State scbool officials, 194, no. 7, Apr. 

State Rae of exceptional children education, 66, 78, 
no. 

State survey servicc, Alabama, 125, no. 4, Jan. 

State voeational departments aid C. C. C. education (Oxley), 
57, no. 2, Nov. 

Statistics: College, 44-45, no. 2, Nov.; college and secondary 
school graduates, 182-183, no. 6, Mar.; early education, 80, 
no. 2, Dec.; edueation in Latvia, 268, no. 9, June; public- 
school transportation, 278, no. 9, June; rural schools, 83, 
no. 3, Dec.; scbool dollar, 102, no. 4, Jan.; use of public 
libraries, 218. no. 7, Apr.; vocational education, 67-68, 
70-71, no. 3, Dee.; vocationally rehabilitated persons, 252, 
no. &, May. 

Statistics of special schools and classes for exceptional children, 
bulletin of Office of Education, 167, no. 6, Mar.; 203, no. 7, 


Apr 

Steecliea William J.: Appointment, OfMfiee of Education, 
315, no. 10, July. 

Straus, Nathan: What housing means to teachers, 258-259, 
280; no. 9, June. 

Strengthening educational research, 169, no. 6, Mar. 
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Be ai Gordon: Promoting scbool broadcasts, 52-54, 

no. 2 

Studebaker, J. W.: Addresses meetings, 287, no. 9, June; 
Ainong services, 168, no. 6, Mar,.; An open mind, 129, no. 
Syeeloes Celebrate Lyceum sliceess, 257, no. 9, June; 
doctor of laws honorary degree conferred, 83, no. 2, Nov.; 
Education as exploration, 225, no. 8, May; Education in 
the CCC camps, 97, no. 4, Jan.; Education’ s appeal for 
humanity, 161, no. 6, ’Mar.: : Higber education in the United 
States, 33, no. 2, Nov .; The land- grant college as a researeb 
agency, 139- 140, 159, no. 5, Feb.; Language a basis of 
international friendship, 289, no, io, July; New services 
and appointments, 98-101, no. 4, Jan.; participates in meet- 
ing, American Association of Schoo! Administrators, 255, 
no. 8, May; record, 194, no. 7, Apr.; Rural youth as a 
National asset, 198-196, 204, no. 7 Apr.; Scyoo. Lire 
announcoment, 1, no. Ty Oct.; Teaching controversial 
issues, 193, no. hh Apr.; Vocational education in tbe United 
States, 65, no, 3, Dec. 

Student’ aid: Tatonal Youth Administration, 31, no. 1, 
Oct.; securing johs, 48, no. 2, Nov 

Student posture, 317, no. 10, July. 

Seen speakers’ bureau, ‘American University, 31, no. 1, 

et 

Student teacbing, 39, no. 2, Nov. 

Student tours (Jessen), 199-200, no. 7, Apr. 

Students leaving college, 115-116, no. "4, Jan. 

Study ore Wings for the Afartins, 118, no. 4, Jan.; 175-177, 
no. 6 

Summary of State laws requiring teaching of citizensbip, 
113, no. 4, Jan. 

Summary of “The Summary,” excerpts, 226-227, no.8, May. 

Summer institute, Wellesley College, 316, no. 10, July. 

Supervision: Connecticut public schools, 62, mo, 2, INo¥F.; 
rural schools, 300, no. 10, July. 

pupbly and demand, home-economics teachers, 120-121, no. 
4, 

Supply, demand, turnover, 220, no. 7, Apr. 

ae of researeb facilities in southern Vicaties: 158, no. 5, 
@ 

Survey of vocational education and guidance of Negroes 
(Caliver), 84-85, no. 3, Dec. 

Sutro Collection of rare books to be made available for 
researeb, 254, no, 8, May. 


Sweden: School organization, 49, 56, no. 2, Nov.; teacber 
education, 49, 56, no. 2, Nov 
ee improvement project, Tneine Minn., 188-189, no. 6, 


Suilebae available, 296, no. 10, July. 
T 


Taylor, Millicent J.: Interpreting education to home and 
community, 263-265, no. 9, June. 

Teacber education: America, 39, no. 2, Nov.; 
(Lindegren), 49, 56, no. 2, Nov. 

Teacher training: Curriculum, Cornell University, 286, 
no. 9, June; new elements, 87, no. 3, Dec.; use of Federal 
funds, 164, no. 6, Mar. 

Teacher welfare legislation, 141. no. 5. Feh. 

Teacber’s certificate of 100 years ago, 162, no. 6, Mar. 

Teacbers: Certification requirements, 123-124, no. 4, Jan.; 
Civilian Conservation Corps, 275, 287, no. 9, June; prep- 
aration for work with exceptional children, 78, no. 3, Dec.; 
preparation in vocational education, 69-70, no. 3, Dec.; 
retirement legislation, 141, no. 8, Feb.: salaries, abe no. 8, 
May; training for elementary schools, 230-231, no. &, May. 

Teachers colleges and normal schools, location, 34-35, no. 2, 


Nov 

TTeReb ibe alds for teachers (Davis), 144-147, no. 5, Feb. See 
also New Governinent aids for teachers. 

Teaching an adventure or a Job, 143, 150, no. 5, Jan. 

Teaching contrasts, 143, no. 5, Feb. 

Teaching controversial issues (Studebaker), 193, no. 7, Apr. 

mescbing of citizenship in the schools (Keesecker), 112-113, 
no. 4, Jan, 

Teaching staff: Civilian Conservation Corps camps, 89, no. 
3, Dec.; 106, no. 4, Jan, 

Tape courses for teachers of vocational education, 70, 
no 

Tennessee: euineare standards adopted, 30, no. 1, Oct.; 
teacber-training in trade and industrial field, 120, no.4, Jan. 

Texas: Educational broadcasting, 285, no. 9, June; reorgani- 
zation of school districts recommended, 253, no. 8, May; 
State supervision of trade and industrial education, 121, 
no, 4, Jan. 

Theological schools, accrediting, 155, no. 5, Feb. 

Theses. See Recent tbeses. 

They ignore time, 283, no. 9, June. 

This Living World, radio program, N. E. A., 169, no. 6, Mar.; 
203, no. 7, Apr. 

Tigert, John J.: Record, 194, no. 7, Apr. 

Tobacco, effects of use, 204, no. 7, Ap i 

Toledo, Ohio: Course in parent. auctions 30, no. 1, Oct.; 
experiment center, program for home and family living, 
136, no. 5, Feb.; 247, no. 8, May 

Toms River, N.J.: Projects In Coley production, 247, no. 
, May. 

Tours sponsored by scbools, 199-200, no. 7, Apr. 

Toys, new books and pampblets, 8s, no. Bt Dec. 

Trade and industrial education: 74-75, no. 3, Dec.; 234-236, 
no, 8, May; conference, 314, no. 10, July; Missouri, 120, 
no. 4, Jan.; Office of Education, staff members, 282, no. 9, 
June: Pennsylvania, 283, no. 9, June; periodicals, list 
available, 246, no. 8, May; Tennessee, 120, no. 4, Jan.; 
Texas, 121, no. 4, Jan. 

Trade training valuable, 246, no. 8, May. 

Training: Airplane servicing, 61, no. 2, Nov.; aviation, 
239-240, no. 8, May; CCC instructors, 275, 287, no. 9, June; 
distributlve occupations, 91, no. 3, Dec.; food ‘trades, New 
York City, 189, no. 6, Mar.; helpful in securing a job, 246, 
no. 8, May; botel employees, 28, no. 1, Oct.; in-service pro- 
grain for elerncntary teachers, 231, 248, no. 8, May; nursing 


Sweden 


assistants, 60, no. 2, Nov.; po-ico and other public service, 
61, no. 2, Nov. police officers, Pennsylvania, 246, no. 8, 
May; public sorvico, 90, no. 3, Dec.; school custodians, 
130, no. 5, Feb.; store employees, Pittsburgh, Pa., 60-61, 
no, 2, Nov.; use of English language, CCC cainps, 303, no. 
10, pluly: wage-earning occupations for girls, 152-153, no. 
1B 

Training of Camp education advisers (Oxley), 137, 147, 
no. 5, Feb. 

Transformation, achievement of homemaking students in 
Wauchula, Fla., 153, no. 5, Feb. 

Transportation of pupils: Florida, 30, no. 1, Oct.; new books 
and pamphlets, 110, no. 4, Jan.; Nortb Carolina, 222, no. 
7, Apr.; public schools, 16-17, no. 1, Oct.; State aid, 209, 
no. 7, Apr.; Wisconsin, 125, no. 4, Jan. 

Travel’ survey, Minneapolis, 208, no. 7, Apr. 

Trees: References, 244, no. 8, May; ‘United States, 243-244, 
no. 8, May. 

Trends in certification of teacbers (Frazicr), 123-124, no. 4, 
an 

Trends in education by radio (Boutwell), 232, 248, no. &, May. 

Trends In St. Louls schools, 125, no. 4, Jan. 

Tribute to C. R. Allen, 2, no. 1, Oct. 

Tuition in colleges, 37, no. 2, Nov. 

Turosienski, Severin K.: Honor conferred, 287, no. 9, June. 

TVA lbrary service, 186, no. 6, Mar. 

Twenty-six thousand teachers go to school (Oxley), 275, 287, 
no. 9, June. 

Tynan, Maurice I.: Appointment, Office of Education, 101, 
no. 4, Jan. 

U 

Ultra-high Frequency Educational Broadcasting Stations, 
report available, 287, no. 9, Juno. 

United States Congress, new books and pamphlets, 242, 
no. 8, May. 

United States Housing Act, 258, 259, no. 9, June. 

Universities, colleges, and professional scbools: Location, 
34-35, no. 2, Nov. 

University of Buffalo library, modern poetry project, 191, 
no. 6, Mar. 

University of California: Course on the family, 126, no. 4, 
Jan.; display of work of higher eaueation, 157, no. 5, Feb.; 
enrollment, 254, no. 8, May; institute on library work 
with children, 254, no. 8, May; study of work of Junior 
College students, 63, no. 3, Nov. 

University of Cambridge, England, summer session, 286, 
no. 9, June. 

University of Chleago: Book sclection institute, 286, no. 9, 
qune; Round Table, new books and pampblets, 178, us 6, 

ar 

University of Florida: Radio station, 54, no. 2, Nov. 

University of Georgia: Apprenticesbip practice, vocational 
agriculture, 28, no. 1, Oct. 

University of fllinois: Enrollment, 254, no, 8, May. 

University of fowa: Graduate curriculum, social welfare, 
158, no. 5, Feb.; job-placement plan 158, no. 5, Feb.; literary 
record, 191, no. 6, Mar. 

University of Kansas: Chancellor retires, 316, no. 10, July; 
placement of graduates, 62, no. 2, Nov.; study of students’ 
Posture, 317, no. 10, July; visual instruction tour, 253, 
no. 8, May. 

University Ot Kentucky, preparation of scripts, 54, no. 2, 

ov 

University of Michigan: Alumni catalog, 158, no. 5, Feb.; 
Chinese alumnae active, 244, no. 8, May;. Doctor of Edu- 
cation degree in new ficlds of study, 31, no. 1, Oct.; 254, 
no. 8, May; enrollment, 254, no. 8, May; Institute for 
Latin-American studies, "191, no. 6, Mar.; Medical School 
members self- -supporting, 286, no. 9, June; Oxford plan, 
126, no. 4, 

University of Minnteene Enrollment, 254, no. 8, May. 

University of Nebraska: Graduate courses, 126, no. 4, Jan. 

aN of Pittsburgh: New course in ceramics, 31, 
no. 1, Oct. 

Ua of Puerto Rico: Radio researcb, 316-317, no. 
10 

atvacsity of Soutbern California: New building for biologi- 
cal research, 94, no. 3, Dec. 

University of Texas: Cooperative houses, 158, no. 5, Feb.; 
correspondence course in nursing, 286, no. 9, June; drama 
loan service, 158, no. 5, Feb.; enrollment, 254, no. 8, May; 
Ieazbalecta collection in library, 126, no. 4, Jan.; meeting 
of Chinese Students’ Association of ‘the Soutb, 158, no. 5, 
Feb.; new college of fine arts, 94, no. 3, Dec.; new mirror 
for observatory, 126, no. 4, Jan. 

University of Wasbington, 554, no. 8, May. 

University of Wisconsin: Enrollment, 254, no. 8, May; 
placement of women graduates, physical education, 191, 
no. 6, Mar.; services to citizens, 254, no. 8, May. 

Use of public libraries increasing, 223, no. 7, ‘Apr. 

Use of visual aids, CCC camps, 107, no. 4, Jan 

Using Government publications (Wright), 243-244, no. 


May. 
Using sone buildings, Minneapolis, 125, no, 4, Jan. 
Utah, kindergartens, 222, no. 7, Apr. 
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“Vagabonding,’’ Brown University, 158, no. 5, Feb. 

Vending stands in publie buildings operated by blind, 78, 
no. 3, Dec.; 101, no. 4, Jau.; 247, no. 8, May. 

Vermont: Regional libraries, 186, no. on Mar. 

Veterans in CCC camps, 106, no. 4, Jan. 

Virginia: Accident prevention, 141, no. 5, Feb.; new regu- 
lation for school libraries, 317, no. 10, July; program ‘tor 
overage girls, 91. no. 3, Dee.: reading course for teachers, 
30, no. 1, Oct.; report of supervised farm projects, 314, no. 
10, July; school fund increased, 141, no. 5, Feb.; teacbers’ 
pension fund inereased, 141, no. 5, Feb. 

Visitation program, Oregon, 285, no. 9, June. 

Visitors employed, Pennsylvania, 157, no. 5, Feb. 


Visits by home economics teachers, 220-221, no. 7, Apr. 

Visual aids: CCC camps, 107, no. 4, Jan.; 250, 252, no. 8, 
May; instruction tour in Kansas, 253, no. 8, May; peda- 
gogical museuin, 311-313, no. 10, July; use in regular cur- 
riculum, 9, no. 1, Oct. 

Visual aids to instruction then and now (Cook), 142, 159, 
no. 5, Feb. 

Visual education: New books and pamphlets, 18, no. 1, 
Oct.; 110, no. 4, Jan.; 284, no. 9, June. fs 

Vocational agriculture: Apprenticeship practice, University 
of Georgia, 2S, no. 1, Oct.; cooperative projects, Iowa, 91. 
no. 3, Dec.; equipment, Pennsylvania, 121, no. 4, Jan.; 
farm projects, Virginia, 314, no. 10, July; farm-shop 
courses, New Hampshire, 283, no. 9, June; one pupil's 
opinion, 220, no. 7, Apr.; poultry production, 121, no. 4, 
Jau.; 247, no. 8, May; soil conservation, Wyoming, 29, 
no. 1, Oct.; survey in Colorado, 282, no. 9, June. 

Vocational courses: CCC camps, 250, no. 8, May; for Negroes 
107, no. 4, Jan. 

Vocational departments in States aid CCC education, 57, 
no. 2, Nov. 

Vocational Division, Office of Education: New services and 
appointments, 98-101, no. 4, Jan. 

Vocational education: Bird’s-eye view in pictures, 67-78, 
no. 3, Dee.; CCC enrollees, West Virginia, 282, no. 9, June; 
county hoards, Pennsylvania, 30, no. 1, Oct.; distributive 
occupations, Delaware, 91, no. 3, Dec.; enrollments, 67-68, 
no. 3, Dec.; in the United States, 67-78, no. 3, Dec.; inter- 
national conference report, 22, no. 1, Oet.; program for 
overage girls, 91, no. 3, Dec.; public service training, New 
York, 90-91, nc. 3, Dec.; special classes for farmers, Ohio, 
90, no. 3, Dec.; teacher training, 69-70, no. 3, Dee. 

Voeational education and guidance of Negroes, 84-85, no. 3, 


Dec. 

Voeationa] education and rehabilitation (Wright), 233-236, 
251-252, no. 8, May. 

Vocational education in the United States (Studebaker), 
pou. 2, Dec: 

Vocational guidanee; Negroes, 307-308, no. 10, July; new 
books and pamphlets, 284, no. 9, June. 

Vocational information service, Queens Borough Library of 
New York, 254, no. 8, May. 

Vocational leader passes, 314, no. 10, July. 

Vocational rchabilitation: 77-78, no. 3, Dec.; 251-252, no. 8, 
May; 314, no. 10, July; Georgia program, 29, no. 1, Oct. 
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Vocational Rehahilitation Division, Office of Education, new 
agent appointed, 315, no. 10, July; service for the blind, 
101, no. 4, Jan.; 247, no. 8, May. 

Vocational summary (Arthur), 28-29, no. 1, Oct.; 60-61, no. 
2, Nov.; 90-91, no. 3, Dec.; 120-121, no. 4, Jan.; 152-153, no. 
5, Feb.; 188-189, no. 6, Mar.; 220-221, no. 7, Apr.; 246-247, 
no. 8, May; 282-283, no. 9, June; 314-315, no. 10, July. 

Vocations, new books and pamphlets, 154, no. 5, Feb. 
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Walter P. Murphy Foundation, Northwestern University, 
317, no. 10, July. 

Washington headquarters, American Association of Junior 
Colleges, 116, no. 4, Jan. 

Washington: Radio debating, 190, no. 6, Mar. 

pyeuehila, Fla.: Projects by homemaking students, 153, nc. 
5, Feb. 

Wayne University: Adult education program, 94, no. 3, Dec. 

EOE, radio station, Cleveland puhlic schools, 225, no. 8, 

Tay. 

Welfare of teachers, 141, no. 5, Feb. 

Wellesley College: Summer institute for socia] progress, 316, 
no. 10, July. 

West Virginia: Conservation units, 285, no. 9, Junc; inspec- 
tion of school buses, 125, no. 4, Jan.; school reorganization, 
30, no. 1, Oct.; vocational oppertunities, CCC cnrollees, 
282, no. 9, June. 

Western Arts Society, meeting, Grand Rapids, Mich., 188, 
no. 6, Mar. 

What housing means to teachers (Straus), 258-259, 280, no. 
9, June. 

Whither the rural school? (Conk), 299-300, no. 10, July. 

Who Uses the Public Library?—Survey of New York Public 
Library, 94, no. 3, Dec. 

Why students leave college (McNeely), 115-116, no. 4, Jan. 

Wichita, Kans.: Experiment center, program for home and 
family living, 136, no. 5, Feb.; 247, no. 8, May; safe-driving 
driver, 152, no. 5, Feb. 

Wildlife sanctuaries, 149-150, no. 5, Feb. 

Wild-wood fowers—song, 290, no. 10, July. 

Will share expcriences, 203, no. 7, Apr. 

William Hood Dunwoody Industrial Institute, trade and 
industrial education conference, 314, no. 10, July. 

Winfield, Kans.: Adult education program, 153, no. 5, Feb. 
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Wings for the Aortins Listener letters, 287, no. 9, June; 
Radio program, p. 4 of cover, no. 8, Dec.; no. 4, Jan.; no. 5, 
Feb.; no. 6, Mar.; no. 7, Apr.; no. 8, May; study guides, 
175-177, no. 6, Mar.; the story, 117-118, no. 4, Jan. 

Wisconsin: Services of University, 254, no. 8, May; trans- 
portation of high-school pupils, 125, no. 4, Jan. 

Works Progress Administration, Detroit project, 285, no. 9, 
June; Federal writers project, 223, no. 7, Apr.; international 
conference report, 22, no. 1, Oct.; report of Texas schools, 
253, no. 8, May; summer training confcrences, 63, no. 2, 
Nov.; survey of youth in labor market, 246-247, no. 8, May. 

World Federation of Education Associations, health section, 
203, no. 7, Apr. 

World is Yours—Radio program, p. 4 of cover, no. 3, Dec.; 
no. 4, Jan.; no. 5, Feb.; no. 6, Mar.; no. 7, Apr.; no. 8, May; 
listener letters, 287, no. 9, June. 

World’s Fair, scientifie research exhibits, 30, no. 1, Oct. 

WPA research study, Youth and the labor market, 255, no. 


8, May. 

Wright, Edith A.: Early educational statistics, 80, no. 3, 
Dec.; Lady Eastlake’s remarks on children’s reading, 119, 
127, no. 4, Jan.; Pedagogical museum, 311-313, no. 10, July. 

Wright, Grace S.: Using Government publications, 243-244, 
no. 8, May. 

Wright, J. C.: Vocational education and rehabilitation, 233- 
236, 251-252, no. 8, May. 

Wyoming: Instruction in soil conservation, 29. no. 1, Oct.; 
new museum, geologic history, 318, no. 10, July. 
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Yearbook, American Association of School Administrators, 
1939, 157, no. 5, Feb. 

Year’s safety program, Massachusetts, 125, no. 4, Jan. 

Yosemite National Park: Picture for cover of ScHOOL Lire, 
289, no. 10, July 

Young children in Great Britain (Davis), 127, no. 4, Jan. 

Young people and the library, 218-219, no. 7, Apr. 

Youth goes to high school, 6-7, no. 1, Oct. 
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Zook, George F.: Helps select Star American Farmer, 95, 
no. 3, Dee.; record, 194, no. 7, Apr. 
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